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Colour  Photogkaphy  for  MouNTAiNEERti. 
Bt  dr.  nfQUS  CLABX. 
(Bead  before  the  Alpine  Qub,  Febniaiy  7,  1911.) 


EN  T  had  the  honour  of  hHjturing  before  the  Alpine  Chil> 
on  February  7,  1911,  tliis  subject  was  interwoven  with 
Kome  experiences  in  the  mountains  of  Tirol,  and  tlio  illustrations 
which  accompany  this  might  therefore  properly  have  appeared 
along  with  the  paper  in  the  last  number  of  tlio  Journal.  The 
Editor  however  considered  that,  as  the  illustrations  in  colour 
had  no  special  reference  to  the  climbs  under  question,  it  would 
be  better  to  issue  them  separately  accompanied  by  an  explan- 
atory paper  dealing  essentially  with  colour  photography. 

Two  years  ago  I  wrote  a  paper  for  the  *  Scottish  Moun- 
taineering Club  Journal'  on  this  T&ty  subject,  and  a 
£^oe  at  that  paper  and  the  illnstrations  therein  mW  show 
that,  ivfaile  my  mefliod  of  -working  and  the  process  generally 
has  not  greatly  advanced,  the  reprodaction  of  antochxomes 
(oolonr  positives)  has  made  marked  advance.  The  time  has 
iiow  arrived  when  it  is  open  to  suggest  that  iUnstrations  in 
colour  of  mountain  scenery  will,  as  a  rale,  be  much  more  trae 
and  valuable  than  any  merely  black  and  white  photogcaph. 
As  however  the  majority  of  climbers  still  have  the  impression 
that  photography  in  colours  is  an  intricate  and  difficult  matter, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  any  such  idea. 
In  what  respects  then  does  photography  in  natural  colours 
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Cobw  Photography  for  Mounknuuen, 


differ  from  ordinary  photography  ?  Iq  the  oxdinaiy  variety  » 
negative  is  made,  uid  from  this  printe  or  lantern  sUdes  eaa  he 
obtained.  In  ooloiir  photography,  as  a  mle,  no  negative  is 
obtained,  hut  only  a  ^asB  positive,  and  it  is  impossihle  to  print 
direct  on  to  paper.  It  ia  however  not  the  ease  that  oneeannot 
copy  the  original  positive,  for  it  can  be  dupheated  and  the  result- 
ing lantern  slides  in  colour  are  practieaUy  as  good  as  the  original 
and  sometimes  better.  The  eoloiir  positive  can  also  be  repro- 
duced by  commereial  processes  (see  iUnstiations  herewith). 
The  necessary  requirements  are : — an  ordinary  camera,  a 
dark  shde — a  co](>ur  filter — a  good  lens — ^the  colour  plates. 
Beginning  \vitli  the  colour  plates :  these  are  piirchasaltle  at 
25.  6d.  for  a  box  of  four  (lantern  size)  as  supplied  by  Lumiere. 

usincf  thkn,  i^&ce  them  with  the  glass  side  towards  the  lens, 
in  A  dark  slide,  having?  previously  inserted  a  black  card  (supplied 
•  by  .makers)  iii -contact  wiih  the  film  side.  A  colour  lilter  (price 
about  1ft.  6flf.)  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  lens,  and  the 
photograph  taken  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  flate  is  reversed,  and  the  colour  lilter  is  to  be  on  the 
inside  of  lens.  This  i.s  in  order  that  tlu-  liglit  may  pass  through 
the  glass  before  reacliing  the  sensitive  emulsion,  and  that  the 
focus  may  still  be  accurate.  If  focussing  is  done  by  scale,  the 
result  wdl  be  ri^^t.  If  by  foenssing  screen,  the  oolonr  filter 
most  be  applied  to  the  lens  after  focussing.  So  far  then  no 
greater  difficulty  exists  in  Gdoar  than  in  Plain  Photography, 
and  if  a  camera  stand  is  used  and  a  time  ezposore,  tiie  two 
processes  are  on  a  level.  The  time  of  expoture  is  the  first 
diffioolty.  With  ordinary  plates,  a  slolfol  photographer  can 
get  good  results  even  with  very  varied  exposures,  but  with 
colour  plates  exposure  must  be  fau'Iy  accurate.  I  do  not 
propose  here  to  enter  into  details,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
maxims  which,  when  appHed  with  brains,  enable  one  to  meet 
nearly  all  conditions.  The  first  is — ^when  possible^  only  take 
photographs  in  sunshine.  Only  unsatisfactory  pictures  are 
possible  in  dull  light.  Exceptions  are  portraits,  flowers  and  tlio 
like.  Give  an  exposure  of  two  to  three  seconds  at  stop  f8,  from 
April  to  August  in  bright  sunshine— morning  and  evi-ning 
being  longer.  Any  experienced  ]iliotograi)her  knows  how  to 
use  a  meter,  and  witli  tliis  tiie  corresponding  exposure  at  otlier 
times  is  easily  got.  Snapshots  are  only  possible  with  a  lens  of 
wide  aperture,  and  I  find  the  Glaukar  lens  f3:l  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  Very  rapid  exposures  are  impossible,  but  one  may 
count  on  i  sec.  at^fS  as  possible  in  sunihme  and  for  diijtant 
views. 
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The  after-treat  ment  of  the  plates  is  exceedingly  simple. 
Develop  iii  Hodmal  (strength  1  in  10  or  weaker)  till  all  parts 
are  at  least  grey.  Binse.  .  Place  in  Permanganate  of  Potash 
and  Sulphmio  Acid  (instraotions  in  box)  for  three  minutes. 
Binse.  Expose  to  light  and  -redevdope.  Binse.  Plaee  in 
yeiy  dilute  Pennangftnate  and  Add  for  20  seconds.  Binse  and 
diy.  The  whole  operation  folly  described  ('  8  JC.O.  Journal ') 
in  books  is  complete  in  10  minutes,  and  varnishing  and 
mounting  give  a  slide  ready  for  the  lantern. 

A  glance  at  the  colour  illustrations  will  show  the  manifold 
advantages  of  this  process.  The  pictures  selected  are  just 
an  average  of  those  (180  in  number)  exhibited  before  the 
Alpine  Club,  and»  although  the  reproductions  are  of  great 
excellence^  they  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  sparkling  brilliance 
of  the  originals. 

Bendering  of  Rocks. — ^All  mountaineers  know  that  one  of 
the  charms  of  moimtain  scenery  lies  in  the  exquisite  and 
varied  colouring  of  the  rocks.  Thus  the  rocks  of  Skye  are 
brown-blue,  taking  on  blue  shades,  the  rocks  of  the  Dolomite 
range  from  ashy  w^hite,  through  golden  yellow,  to  red,  or  blue  ; 
while  in  Red  Sandstone  districts  the  colour  is  a  leading  feature. 
But  when  one  speaks  of  colour,  we  mean  the  colour  in  white 
light,  or  average  colour,  say  about  mid-day.  But  what  of 
sunrise  and  sunset  or  of  lurid  light  ?  The  colour  of  the  rocks 
varies  from  hour  to  hour  ni  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  according 
to  the  angle  of  the  sun.  The  two  illustrations,  '  Sunrise  on 
the  Alto  Nuvolau '  and  '  The  Kleine  Zinne/  well  show  this. 
In  the  former  the  sun's  rays  coming  horisontaUy  through 
a  stratum  of  cold  moist  air  li^t  up  the  otherwise  yellow 
rockSy  and  the  peak  stands  out  in  dazzling  red  against  the 
black  rock  behind  still  in  shadow.  Below»  where  a  reflected 
light  illuminates  the  foreground,  we  can  see  that  the  natural 
colour  (yellow-white)  is  completely  overcome  by  reflection 
from  the  dark  blue  sky  and  the  ruddy  rocks  above.  The 
picture  is  one  of  an  exquisite  character,  but  familiar  to  the 
mountaineer. 

The  Kleine  Zinne  again,  illustrates  mid-day.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  effect  would  have  been  more  charming,  for 
the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  peak  hardly  commends  itself, 

yet  it  is  true.  If  one  looks  at  the  rocks  of  the  Grosse  Zinne 
to  the  left,  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  of  essentially  the  same 
colour  as  those  to  the  right,  the  angle  of  the  sun  being  different 
has  imbued  them  with  a  richness  of  colour  which  pratifies 
the  eye  much  more  than  do  the  brilliant  rocks  of  the  Kleine 
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SSmie.  The  foregroimd  Is  irorth  ftUeniioa*  '  In  m  blaok  and 
white  photograph  this  would  haye  appealed  to  be  barcen 
screes,  bat  even  in  the  distance  the  lunt  gntm  and  biowns 
lead  the  eye  down  to  the  immediate  foregroond  where  the 
Alpine  larkspois  form  a  garden  in  the  front. 

Hie  two  pidures  of  CritUitto  ilhistrate  two  difficult  types 
of  subject.  CrisiaUo  from  Crepedel  is  avowedly  a  difficiilt 
subject.  The  time  is  nearly  mid-day  and  the  heavy  shadows 
in  the  foreground  must  still  have  colour,  while  the  distant 
illuminated  peak  has  but  little  chance  to  appear  other  than 
white.  Yet  dose  examination  shows  every  variety  of  hue  in  the 
distant  rocks,  and  even  the  heavy  shadows  helow  the  trees, 
though  degraded  in  reproduction,  distinctly  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  ground. 

The  Snapshot  of  Cristallo  was  taken  from  tlie  motor-car 
on  the  road  near  Landro.  Photography  is  strictly  forbiddm 
now  (for  mihtary  reasons),  and  an  attempt  to  take  the  scene 
fiom  the  hotel  verandah  was  promptly  stopped  by  the  landlady, 
who  threatened  two  months'  imprisonment  if  I  persisted. 
In  this  dilemma  I  ventured  to  take  a  snapshot  from  the  motor- 
car, as  we  drove  past,  and  I  think  the  success  of  tho  venture 
will  be  conceded.  The  deep  blue  shadows  of  early  morning 
are  well  reproduced  and  the  picture  stands  out  in  vivid  reality. 

The  two  Scottish  scenes  deal  more  with  the  rendering  of 
greens. 

The  Cobbler  has  a  foreground  of  complieated  grass  and 
wild  flowers,  a  middle  distance  of  early  summer  oaks  and 
other  trees,  and  the  blue-green  Scotch  flxs  form  a  foil  to  the 
mountain  distance  of  the  peak.  The  amount  of  atmosphere 
is  evident  and  the '  Gobbler '  regards  the  scene  from  an  evident 
distance. 

The  mountains  of  Glenooe  in  hasy  shadow  sink  into  the 
background,  while  interest  centres  on  the  clachan  of  Glenooe, 

the  reputed  scene  of  the  historical  massacre. 

I  feel  that  in  a  hmrried  sketch  like  this  I  can  have  done 
but  very  scant  justice  to  this  very  interesting  subject,  but 
I  trust  enough  will  have  been  said  to  act  as  a  sort  of  guide 
to  the  illustrations  themselves  and  to  induce  others  not  only 
to  produce  photographs  in  natural  colours  but  to  utilise 
them  in  illustrating  papers  on  mountaineering  subjects. 
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On  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains  North  of 
THE  Yellow  Head  Pass. 

By  J.  NORMAN  COLUB. 

(Bead  before  the  Alpine  Club,  December  10, 1911.) 

DUBIN6  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  Bocky  Mountains 
in  Canada  have  become  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
traveller,  owing  to  the  fact  that  railways  have  been  built 
both  on  their  eastern  and  western  sides.  The  history  of  this 
*  Great  Lone  Land  *  before  that  time  is  practically  the  history  , 
of  the  fur  trade;  though  aftrr  1858  the  prospector  wandered 
through  many  of  the  valleys  leading  up  to  the  main  chain  of 
the  Rockv  Mountains,  hut  he  has  left  but  httlo  information 
of  the  country.  Even  at  the  pre^;ont  day  most  of  the  land 
lying  within  twenty  miles  of  the  watershed  is  almost  unknown. 
No  one  lives  there,  and  Indians  seldom  penetrate  into  these 
mountain  fastnesses ;  the  land  is  deserted. 

The  tirst  man  to  cross  the  Canadian  Rockies  was  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  1798;  he  made  use  of  the  passes  at 
the  head- waters  of  the  Peace  River.  Mucli  knowledge  can 
also  be  obtained  about  this  count rv  from  the  diaries  of  Alexander 
Henry,  a  hunter  of  the  North- West  Company  from  1799-1814. 
David  Thomson,  official  geographer  of  the  same  company,  also 
collected  an  immense  amonnt  of  information  about  the  same 
districts.  He  discovered  the  Colombia  Biver*s  source  and 
crossed  the  mountains  by  more  than  one  pass ;  his  greatest 
atdiievement  was  a '  Map  of  the  N. W.  Territory  of  the  Province 
of  Canada.'  In  1809  Simon  Fraser  and  Jnles  Qnesnel  explored 
the  Eraser  Biver  to  its  mouth.  Much  also  can  be  found  about 
the  mountains  in  Alexander  Boss's  book,  '  The  Fur-hunters 
of  the  Far  West.' 

Up  to  1858  this  part  of  Canada  belonged  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and,  together  with  the  North-West  Company, 
they  built  forts  in  various  parts  of  the  moimtains,  where  the 
fur  could  be  collected.  But  in  1858  British  Columbia  became 
a  Crown  Colony,  and  the  land  was  thrown  open  to  the  miner 
and  the  settler  as  well  as  the  hunter.  A  great  influx  of  miners 
in  1858  took  place  into  the  Cariboo  district  in  northern  British 
Columbia.    A  few,  it  is  true,  crossed  the  Eocky  Mountains 
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from  ^6  E.,  bnt  the  majority  eame  from  Califomift  and  the 
western  States  np  the  Paeifio  coast. 

Abont  this  time,  1857,  Captain  Palliser  was  sent  ont  by 
the  English  Qovemment  to  explore  aU  the  eonntry  lying 
between  the  northern  branch  of  the  Saskatohewaa  and  the 
frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  between  the  Bed  River 
and  the  Becky  Mountains,  and  to  find  if  there  were  any  practical 
passes  available  for  horses  aeross  the  monntains  to  British 
Ciolambia.  Dr.  Hector,  who  was  with  the  expedition,  made 
many  jonmeys  into  the  monntains,  and  the  aeoonnts  that 
he  haa  left  in  '  Palliser's  Journals '  are  the  most  important 
we  possess  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  those  days. 

In  1871  British  Cohimbia  entered  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  at  once  a  survey  was  started  for  a  trans-continental  rail- 
way. The  valleys  into  the  mountains  wvw  explored  in  every 
direction,  and  no  less  than  eleven  different  passes  were  actually 
surveyed,  from  the  Peace  Jiiver  in  the  N.  to  the  Crow's  Neat 
Pass  in  the  S.  In  1886  the  Canadian  Pacilic  trans-continental 
railway  was  opened.  But  little  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
opportunities  oU'ered,  as  far  as  mountain  exploiatiou  was 
concerned. 

Dr.  Dawson,  the  head  of  the  Canadian  Survey,  it  i:i  true, 
published  a  very  full  report  on  the  physical  and  geographical 
portion  of  the  Bocky  Monntains  between  latitudes  49*^  and 
51*  80"  (1886). 

Mr.  B.  Q.  M'Connell,  in  1886,  made  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  Bow  Biyer  Pass  and  the  vicinity ;  and  in  1898  Mr. 
McEvoy  surveyed  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  and  measnred  the 
hdght  of  Mt.  Bobson,  18,700  ft. 

The  pioneer  of  the  mountaineers  was  Professor  Coleman,  of 
Toronto  ;  he  first  visited  the  Canadian  Bookies  in  1884  and 
climbed  Castle  Mountain  in  the  Bow  Valley.  Since  then,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  been  climbing  and  exploring ; 
he  has  covered  an  immense  amount  of  country,  and  has  recenUy 
published  an  account  of  it  in  a  most  ddijg^tfol  book,  *  The 
Canadian  liockies.* 

It  is  tnie  however  that  the  first  account  of  an  ascent  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  was  many  years  before.  David  Doui^las, 
the  naturalist,  on  May  1,  1827,  ascended  Mt.  Brown  on  the 
Athabasca  Pass  ;  he  believed  that  the  hei«:lit  he  had  attained 
was  between  16,000-17,000  ft. ;  but  Professur  L  oltiiian,  in  1892, 
proved  that  the  true  height  of  Mt.  Browu  was  only  a  little 
over  9000  ft. 

From  1887-1897  a  few  of  the  peaks  near  the  Canadian  Pacilic 
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lailway  were  dimbed.  Wiloos  had  diaocnrerad  Mi.  Asnmboine, ' 
and  tiie  Appalachian  Gfaih  of  Boston  had  done  good  work 

amongst  the  moantains  near  the  railway. 

But  there  were  still  hondzeds  of  miles  of  the  Canadian  Bookies 
that  were  marked  on  the  map  like  a  long  centipede  pzactioally 

unexplored.  Few  people  appreoiate  the'  enormous  area  in 
Canada  that  at  the  present  day  is  unknown.  Only  twenty 
years  ago  Dr.  Dawson  wrote  :  *  In  Canada  there  are  8,470,000 
square  miles,  of  which  954,000  square  miles  (exclusive  of  the 
inhospitable  Arctic  portions)  is  for  all  practical  purposes  entirely 
unknown.'  It  was  in  the  year  1897  that  I  first  went  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  I  went  N.  from  Laggan,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  with  Mr.  Baker  as  far  as  the  source  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  having  seen  farther  north  from  the 
summit  of  a  peak  just  N.  of  the  railway  (which  I  had  climbed 
with  Professor  Dixon,  Professor  Fay,  and  several  members  of 
the  Appalachian  Club)  high  snow  mountains.  Baker  and  I 
explored  the  Freshfield  group,  and  as  far  as  we  could  see  to  the 
northward  were  an  eniUeos  series  of  peaks.  The  whole  of  the 
oonntiy  was  nnezplored ;  the  only  man  who  had  heen  there 
hefoxe  ns  and  left  any  record  was  Hector,  in  1800. 

In  1898  I  retomed  with  Mr.  H.  E.  M.  Statfield  and  Mr.  H. 
WooUey.  We  explored  as  far  as  the  head-waters  of  the  Atha- 
basca, disooTflrad  many  new  peaks,  and  the  largest  snow-fidd 
yet  known  in  the  Bocky  Mountains.  This  great  tract  of  ice 
and  snow  drains  into  three  oceanfi — the  Pacific,  the  Arctic,  and 
into  Hudson  Bay  (or  the  Atlantic),  for  it  feeds  the  Columbia, 
the  Athabasca,  and  the  Saskatchewan  Bivers.  N.  of  this 
country  as  to  as  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  the  numntains  were 
better  known.  Just  to  the  N.  of  this  large  snow-field  Dr. 
Habel,  in  1901,  explored  the  western  source  of  the  Athabasca  ; 
in  1892  Professor  Coleman  had  been  at  Fortress  Lake  and  the 
Athabasca  Pass.  Between  the  Athabasca  and  the  Yellow 
Head  Pass  there  is  only  one  high  mountain,  Mt.  Geikie, 
11,000  ft.,  that  McEvoy'had  mapped  in  1898.  The  really 
unexplored  mountain  range  begins  again  N.  of  Mt.  Kobson 
and  the  Yellow  Head  Pass.  In  19U2,  together  with  H.  E.  M. 
Stutfield  and  H.  Woolley,  I  climbed  many  of  the  high  peaks 
at  the  source  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Up  till  then  we  had 
been  iinding  out  how  it  was  possible  to  get  at  the  high 
mountains,  and  the  discovery  of  them  and  finding  out  which 
valley  one  had  to  follow  in  order  to  reach  them  had  taken 
np  most  of  our  time. 

I  always  had  intended  to  visit  the  main  range  N.  of  the  Yellow 
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Head  "Bbm,  but  it  was  oat  of  the  qaestion ;  the  land  lay  too  far 
from  the  railway,  and  it  would  take  all  the  time  I  oould  spare  to 
get  there  and  back  again.  Edmonton,  where  the  railway 
ended,  waB  over  two  handled  miles  from  the  pass,  and  in  1900 
JSx.  Munmi  took  nearly  a  month  travelling  this  distance  on  his 
way  to  Mt.  Bobson.  In  1910  however  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
railway  was  opened  as  far  as  Wolf  Cre«^k,  about  half-way  to 
the  Yellow  Head  Pass,  and  tln'  opportunity  I  had  boon  M  ailing 
over  ten  vears  for  at  last  arrived.  Mnnnn  and  I,  on  July  17, 
1910,  started  with  pack-horses  from  Wolf  Crt«k.  We  took 
with  us  a  camp  outlit  and  provisions  to  last  us  two  months. 
With  us  came  Moritz  Inderbinen,  a  Swiss  guide,  and  Fred 
Stephens,  G.  Swain,  John  Yates  and  Allan  McConnochie ;  the 
last  four  to  look  after  the  horses,  cut  trail,  and  manage  the 
camp. 

Our  route  lay  along  the  valb-y  of  the  Athal)asca  till  we 
came  to  Uie  Miette  River;  this  we  ascended  to  the  Yellow  Head 
Pass.  1  oliowing  down  a  tributary  of  the  Fraser  Biver,  we 
eame  to  the  Yellow  Head  Lakes.  Here  we  stopped  for  a  day 
and  Manmi  and  Morita  Inderbinen  elimbed  the  Yellow  Head 
Moontain  on  the  N.  side  of  the  valley.  From  it  a  splendid 
view  of  the  great  precipices  of  Mt.  Oeikie  was  seen.  This 
YeUow  Head  Moantain  was  probably  the  one  ascended  by 
McEvoy  (Geological  Sarvey  of  Canada,  Part  D,  Annoal 
Beport,  Vol.  id.  1900,  p.  14).  On  Aagast  1  we  camped  jast 
short  of  Moose  Lake,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Moose  Pu\ n  ,  and 
from  here  struck  northwards  by  a  route  to  Mt.  Robson 
discovered  by  Yates  two  years  previously  when  with  Professor 
Coleman.  We  climbed  a  peak  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Moose 
Valley,  partly  after  goat,  and  partly  in  Older  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  surrounding  country,  but  we  were  unable  to  see  Mt. 
Robson  on  account  of  the  clouds  tbat  C(jvered  it.  However, 
away  to  the  W.  beyond  Tete  Jaune  Caclie  and  tbe  Fraser  lUv(»r. 
I  saw  for  the  lirst  time  the  CarilMH)  Mountains,  and  1  was 
surprised  to  see  bow  lin<'  tbey  were.  From  many  of  tlie 
Rockies  further  S.  I  bad  st-t  n  the  Selkirk  ran«:e.  l)nt  tlu  y  are 
not,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  (M|ual  to  the  ('aril)oo  group.  Two 
especially  line  peaks  could  be  sct'ii ;  a  great  snow-lirld  witb  a 
grand  glacier  coming  down  eastwards  towards  tbe  Fraser 
River.  This  mountain  land  >liould  provj*  a  great  lield  for 
the  mountaineer.  Up  to  tbe  })resent,  as  far  as  1  know,  not 
a  white  man  has  ever  penetrated  into  its  fastn('s>«s.  I  have 
heard  stories  of  how  even  the  most  adventurous  of  prospectors 
have  been  tamed  back.   This  is  not  surprising  to  anyone 
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who  has  Lad  to  deal  with  dense  British  Columbia  forest. 
Huge  fallen  trees,  thick  underbrnsh  full  of  that  pest  the 
deyfl's  dub,  turlralent  {^ier  streams,  can  render  a  vaUej 
qnite  impassable.  Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  reach  the 
high  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  watershed,  either  in  the 
Selkirks  along  the  Columbia  Biver  or  in  the  Rookies,  knows 
that  he  will  never  try  again.  Possibly  however,  when 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway  has  opened  up  the  Fraser 
Valley,  it  will  be  possible  to  get  men  who,  with  two-handed 
saws  and  axes,  can  clear  a  trail,  but  both  money  and  time 
will  have  to  ho  spent  ])efore  anyone  will  win  to  thi??  i)ia(:^nificent 
group.  It  will,  though,  be  well  worth  accomplishing,  for  the 
Cariboo  Mountains  are  certainly  as  high — porhaps  even  higher — • 
than  the  Selkirks ;  the  })eaks  are  finer  sliaped,  and  there  are 
some  narrow  gorges  (especially  one  to  the  N.  end  of  the  group) 
that  must  alTord  grand  scenery.  If  what  is  marked  on  McEvoy*s 
map  be  true — namely,  that  they  belong  to  the  Archaean  forma- 
tion— they  are  certain  to  jiossess  fine  form,  for  the  Archaean 
rock  weathers  into  the  most  picturesque  details. 

On  August  7  we  crossed  a  pass  at  the  head  of  the  E.  branch 
of  the  Moose  Biver ;  this  took  us  back  again  to  the  E.  side  of 
the  watershed,  and  descending  on  the  other  side  we  came  to 
the  Smoky  Biver.  This  we  followed  up  to  its  source  in  the  great 
glacier  of  Mt.  Bobson.  All  existing  maps  of  this  piece  of 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Coleman's,  are  entirely 
wrong  about  this  part  of  the  mountains.  The  watershed  of 
the  main  chain  runs  N.  W.  from  the  TeUow  Head  Pass,  twisting 
about  a  good  deal,  and  finally,  in  ordinary  years,  running  to 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Robson.  But  there  are  years  when  Mt. 
Bobson  is  entirely  in  British  Columl)ia,  and  none  of  the  melted 
snow  from  it  ever  flows  eastward.  This  was  the  case  in  1910. 
The  glacier  stream  in  1910  fiowed  entirely  down  the  Grand 
Forks  to  the  Fraser  River.  In  1909  nearlv  the  whole  of  it 
went  down  the  Smoky  River;  so  that  the  Robson  glacier 
one  year  was  on  the  eastern,  and  the  next  year  it  was  on  the 
western  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  weather 
round  Mt.  Robson  is  proverbially  bad.  I'rofessor  Coleman's 
photographs  in  lOOH  of  his  camp  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
underneath  (he  great  peak  show  about  a  foot  of  snow  over 
the  tent  and  trees.  Mumm  in  1909  was  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  we  had  no  better  fortune  in  1910. 

We,  of  course,  wished  to  climb  tliis  monarch  of  the  Rockies, 
but  we  could  see  the  snow  from  recent  storms  still  on  the 
lower  rocks,  and  Mt.  Robson,  like  the  Dent  Blanche,  is  not  a 
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peak  to  attempt  except  in  the  most  sottl.Ml  weather.  The 
summit  is  a  narrow  ridge  ^^ith  hopeless  precipices  on  the  E.  side, 
whilst  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  some  excessively  steep  rock  ribs 
run  up  to  this  summit  ridj^e.  As  far  as  I  ha\  o  seen,  it  must 
always  bo  a  difticult  chmb  and  often  a  danj^eiuus  one,  and  as 
one  has  to  start  on  the  western  sitb^  at  an  aUitude  below 
8000  ft.  and  cHmb  to  13,700  ft.  it  is  also  a  lonfj  one. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  safest  and  best  route  is  that 
first  tried  by  Professor  Coleman  up  a  glacier  on  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  peak ;  this  would  lead  to  higli  up  ou  the  southern  ridge, 
yaat  above  wtm  PvofesBor  Ookmui  slopped  trtieo,  a  year 
later,  he  made  his  attempt  on  the  south-eastern  side,  also 
above  when  Mnmm  and  his  party  stopped  a  year  later  stiU, 
in  1909.  During  the  time  we  were  waiting  for  the  snow 
to  dear  off  Mt.  Bobson  we  made  several  expeditions ;  we 
ascended  a  rock  peak  behind  onr  eamp  on  the  N.  We  made 
one  attempt  at  making  a  camp  on  Mt.  Bobson,  bat  were 
driven  out  of  it  the  next  morning  by  rain  and  snow  that 
had  lasted  the  whole  night. 

Another  peak — probably  the  third  highest  in  the  Bobson 
group  (the  Horn  is  tlie  second  highest) — we  liad  seen  l^nng  far 
back  at  the  head  of  a  large  glacier  that  emptied  into  the  Grand 
P'orks.  This  we  ascended  on  August  Stephens,  Yates, 
and  Swain  cnniin<^^  \\'ith  us.  The  haze  in  the  air  prevented  our 
seeing  very  far,  but  we  could  make  out  some  fine  peaks  about 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  farther  N. ;  also  just  N.  of  our  mountain 
lay  a  pass  into  British  Columbia  that  was  below  tree-level. 

After  this  the  weather  became  much  worse ;  after  three  wet 
days  it  took  to  he^vy  snow,  we  were  snowed  up  in  our 
camp,  and  any  chance  we  had  of  ascending  Mt.  Robson  dis- 
appeared. A  few  da3s  later  we  tried  to  ascend  the  Robson 
Glacier,  with  tlie  intention  of  chmbing  a  shajtely  snow  \n\ik  at  its 
head  that  has  been  called  Mt.  Resplendent.  We  started  early 
in  the  morning,  but  the  higher  we  went  the  worse  and  the  deeper 
the  snow  became,  and  finally,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  tired 
out,  we  had  to  torn  and  make  our  way  back  to  the  camp. 

Climbing  on  the  high  peaks  was  out  of  the  question.  We 
therefore  determined  to  strike  N.  down  the  Smoky  Biver  and 
ascend  sach  valleys  as  would  be  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  water- 
shed  or  to  passes  over  the  mountaLis.  We  left  Bobson  on 
August  26,  and  started  down  the  Smol^  Biver  into  the  un- 
known land.  Our  first  attempt  to  ascend  a  side  valley  was 
not  successful,  owing  to  the  dense  forest.  Further  N.  we  had 
better  luck.  Following  a  large  stream  that  came  from  the  W. 
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"we  discovered  a  splendid  snow  mountain  that  Yates  named 
Mt.  Bess,  also  a  large  glacier  on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountain. 
Another  fact  which  was  rather  a  surprise  to  us  was  that  right 
under  the  almost  perpendicular  limestone  precipices  of  Mt. 
Bess  on  the  S.  side  was  an  easy  pass  over  the  watershed  into 
British  Columbia.  It  is  below  tree-Une  and  covered  with  pine 
forest. 

By  this  time  it  was  necessary  to  tliink  of  returning  to  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  question  arose :  should  wo  return  by  the  route 
by  wliich  we  had  come  into  the  mountains,  or  should  we  risk 
trying  to  work  eastwards  and  liit  the  Athal^asca  at  either 
Jasper  House  or  even  lower  down  at  Brule  Lake?  If  we  chose 
the  latter  route  it  would  mean  that  we  should  have  to  find 
some  pass  out  of  the  Smoky  Valley  to  the  so  as  to  get 
on  to  the  head-waten  of  the  Stoney  Biver.  Yates  had 
heard  from  some  Indians  that  saoh  a  pass  existed,  hat 
where  it  was  we  did  not  know.  What  we  did  know  was, 
that  should  we  miss  the  Stoney  Bivec  we  should  piobahly 
he  on  Ihe  head-waters  of  the  Snlphnr  Biver,  that  runs  N. 
to  the  Smo^  Vattey  again,  far  to  the  N.  of  where  we 
were,  and  hundreds  of  miles  from  Edmonton.  We  decided 
however  to  try,  and  on  September  2  we  started  down  the 
Smoky  River,  intending  to  turn  £.  up  the  first  promising- 
looking  valley,  in  the  hopes  that  we  should  find  a  pass  at  its 
head  over  whioh  we  oonld  take  the  horses.  We  found  a  very 
beautiful  lake  in  our  side  valley  with  two  infinitesimal  islands, 
on  each  of  which  was  one  fir  tree.  Yates,  who  is  the  best 
guide  in  unknown  country  I  have  ever  met,  by  some  unaccount- 
able instinct  refused  to  follow  the  valley  to  its  head  and  turned 
up  a  side  valley  ;  two  days  later  he  ])roved  to  be  right,  for 
we  crossed  an  easy  pass  above  tree-line  on  an  old  and  well-wom 
Lidian  trail,  descending  on  the  other  side  into  a  beautiful 
valley  down  which  a  line  stream  ran  through  pine  woods.  On 
the  western  side  of  this  valley  are  several  glaciers,  and  as  our 
valley  seemed  to  be  leading  in  the  right  direction  we  were 
satiiihed.  But  some  distance  down  the  valley  the  river 
however  turned  again  to  the  N.E.,  and  for  the  next  three  days 
we  were  unoertaln  whether  after  all  we  had  not  hit  the  Sulphur 
Elver  by  mistake.  But  in  the  end  it  proved  that  Yates  had 
guided  us  right  throu^  ahout  one  hundred  miles  of  new 
country  and  had  disoovered  a  very  useful  and  good  trail  fitom 
the  Athabasca  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Smoky  River.  We 
did  not  follow  the  Stoney  Biver  to  where  it  joins  the  Athabasca, 
hut  crossed  a  low  pass  to  the  head-wateni  of  the  Hay  Biver ; 
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then  aeroflB  to  Sdomon  Gredc,  and  finally  we  reached  the 
Athabaeca  at  Bxfol^  Lake  on  September  16.  Next  sammer 
Mnmm  and  I  deoided  to  utilise  our  new  roate  to  the  Smol^ 

Birer.  We  however  made  one  Bmall  difference :  we  croesed 
the  Athabasca  hi^er  up  near  Jasper  House,  where  there  was 
a  ferry,  and  cut  our  way  ap  the  lower  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
Stoney  Valley  that  the  year  before  we  had  avoided  bygoing 
to  Brul^  Lake.  The  party  was  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  G.  Swain,  who  did  not  come  with  iis. 

We  started  up  the  Stonev  River  on  July  24.  Witli  us,  for  a 
short  distance,  came  J.  Smith,  who  had  prospwtt'd  up  tliis 
portion  of  the  Stoney  and  knew  the  country.  Ho  could  help 
us,  l)einf^  a  <;ood  axe-man,  in  cuttin*:  :i  trail  tlirouj^h  the  niile«; 
of  fallen  and  l)urnt  timber  that  had  st()}>}it'd  us  the  year  In  foio 
from  coming  down  this  last  portion  of  the  river.  It  took  us 
seven  days  to  accomplish  the  twent y-tive  miles  that  lay  betwc^en 
the  Athabasca  and  our  old  trail  of  the  vear  before.  Here 
Smith  left  us  and  retunieil  to  civilisation.  On  our  way  up 
we  passed  some  fine  falls  on  the  Stoney  River.  Hector  men- 
tions these  in  *  Palliser's  Joomals  '  (p.  126).  On  August  4  we 
readied  tJie  eiimmit  of  the  pass  leading  over  to  the  Smoky 
Biver.  We  camped  here  for  three  days  to  give  the  horses  a 
rest,  and  also  to  ohmb  a  rock  peak  from  wUch  we  hoped  to 
see  the  sorronnding  coontry  and  to  find  oat  where  we  were 
with  regard  to  Mt.  Bobson.  All  the  time  we  had  been  travelling 
in  deep  valleys  that  were  always  changing  their  direction, 
and  oidy  the  peaks  on  each  side  of  the  valley  could  be  seen. 
On  August  7  we  ascended  the  rock  peak  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
pass.  I  have  named  it  Mt.  Hoodoo,  after  a  bull-dog  of  that 
name,  who  much  against  his  will  had  to  be  taken  to  the  top 
of  the  peak.  We  could  not  help  ourselves,  for  he  followed  our 
tracks  from  camp  and  joined  us  just  below  the  very  precipitous 
rock  summit,  that  is  bare  rock  set  at  a  very  steep  angle.  He 
would  not  go  l»aek.  so  we  carefully  tied  him  to  the  end  of  the 
rope  and  he  was  pulled  up  bodily  most  of  tlie  way. 

From  the  summit  we  rather  surpiisid  to  Imd  that 

we  were  iK^arlv  due  N.  of  Mt.  Ro)>son.  Mt.  Ress  of  the 
year  before  we  saw  in  the  distance,  and  it  (d)viously  was  only 
one  peak  and  the  most  southerly  of  a  giouj)  of  high  snow 
mountains,  one  a  httle  to  the  N.  being  evidently  higher. 
Glaciers  could  be  seen  in  more  places  than  one  descending  to 
the  creeks  that  led  to  the  Smoky  River. 

So  we  started  for  the  Smoky  River  with  the  intention  of 
ascending  one  of  those  creeks  that  came  down  from  the  foot 
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of  this  new  peak.  On  August  11  we  camped  at  the  snout  of 
a  great  glaeifir  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  high  snow  peak.  This 

glacier  is  a  magnificent  one,  descending  in  a  series  of  great  ice- 
falls.  It  is  also  the  biggest  I  have  seen  in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  one  at  the  head  of  the  Bush 
Valley,  that  comes  from  the  Columbia  ice-held,  may  be  bigger. 
Here  we  stopped  ten  days  and  ex])l()rKl  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  glacier  is  evidently  advancing  and  has 
never  in  recent  times  been  nmch  higher  than  at  present.  Most 
of  the  large  glaciers  I  have  seen  during  tlie  last  fourteen  years 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  also  seem  to  l)e  advancing. 

Several  expeditions  were  made  up  the  glacier.  Mumni  went 
to  a  pass  at  the  head  of  a  side  glacier  that  comes  into  the  main 
glacier  on  the  S.  side.  I  went  to  a  pam  lying  nearly  N.  of 
*  our  eamp ;  the  stream  on  the  other  tdde  flows  N.,  but  is  joined 
a  little  distance  down  by  one  coming  from  a  glaoier  on  the  W. ; 
it  is  obvionsly  a  tributary  of  the  SmoJcy  Biver. 

We  also  made  several  expeditions  np  the  great  g^ier .  About 
two  mileB  from  the  bottom  is  the  first  ice-£dl,  and  about  a  mile 
farther  up  is  the  second  and  larger  of  the  two.  The  first  oan 
be  easily  tamed  on  the  N.  side,  but  the  second  is  mudi  more 
diffieolt,  for  a  precipice  of  rock  comes  down  on  the  same  side 
from  the  peak  above  and  abuts  into  the  ice.  There  is  a 
moderately  easy  way  between  the  ice  and  the  rock,  but  it  is 
distinctly  dangerous,  being  overhung  by  huge  seracs  and 
walls  of  ice  that  are  perpetually  falling,  sending  down  hundreds 
of  tons  of  ice  that  sweep  the  route  from  top  to  bottom. 

On  August  18,  starting  before*  sunrise  with  Yates  and 
Inderbinen,  we  ascended  above  tliis  second  ice-fall,  finally 
tinding  ourselves  on  a  great  plateau  of  level  snow  that  stretched 
for  mih'S  to  the  north  and  west,  and  surrounded  l)y  a  series 
of  rock  and  snow  peaks.  No  wonder  the  glacier  whs  so  large  ; 
it  had  to  empty  ail  the  ice  and  snow  from  this  great  sea  of 
frozen  water. 

The  peak  we  wished  to  climb  was  one  on  the  \V.  side  of  this 
snow-field ;  we  could  see  an  easy  route  up  the  highest  peak  of 
the  group  that  lay  to  the  S.  of  us,  but  the  farther-off  mountain 
in  the  west  was  nearly  as  high,  and  had  this  advantage— 4t 
would  give  us  a  splendid  view  into  the  unknown  vall^  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Canadian  Bockies.  So  for  four  miles  we 
trudged  across  the  snow-field  towards  a  col  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  peak  we  wished  to  dimb.  This  we  finally  reached,  a 
cairn  was  built  there,  and  following  an  easy  ar#te  we  came  to 
the  sunmiit.    The  day  was  wonderfully  dear,  we  could  see 
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into  the  far  distance  in  every  direction.  To  the  N.  lay  part 
of  the  snow-field  and  the  surrounding  mountains.  Beyond 
the  range  became  much  lower,  and  it  not  until  about 
twent}^  miles  further  N.  that  really  big  mountains  and  large 
glaciers  could  again  be  seen.  On  the  E.  was  the  great  valley 
of  the  Smoky  River  running  northward^  into  the  far  distance. 
To  the  S.  and  quite  close  was  the  higlu  st  jjeak  of  the  group, 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  peak  we  were  on. 
A  little  further  olT  was  Mt.  Bess,  dome -shaped  and  flanked  with 
precipices,  and  the  same  altitude  as  we  were.  Far  away 
Mt.  Robson  rose  a  head  and  shoulders  higher  than  everj'thing, 
also  the  Horn  and  the  snow  peak  we  had  chmbed  in  1910. 
Again  we  saw  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Fraser  the  beautiful 
Cariboo  Mountains,  mysterious  and  lonely,  waiting  for  the 
time  when  thej  too  would  he  first  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 

Our  next  intention  was  to  descend  the  Smoky  Vidley,  and 
if  possihle  ascend  the  next  large  creek  that  drained  the  oonntiy 
on  the  north  of  the  group  of  mountains  we  were  in.  But 
we  found  that  the  travelling  was  bad,  we  coold  see  nothing 
ahead  of  ns  but  burnt  timber  and  probably  muskegs,  and  the 
time  at  our  disposal  was  short.  So  we  decided  to  spend 
onr  last  week  before  returning  in  something  that  we  knew 
we  could  do,  and  retraced  our  steps  up  the  valley  towards  Mt. 
Bess  and  the  pass  we  had  discovered  the  year  before.  We 
also  wished  to  explore  a  fascinating  piece  of  country  that  lay 
on  the  W.  of  the  group  of  mountains  we  had  been  on  :  this 
we  had  seen  from  the  summit  of  the  ]>»'ak  we  had  climbed. 

We  reached  the  pass  on  August  24,  and  two  days  hitt  r  in 
most  brilliant  weather  we  ascended  Mt.  Bess.  Starting  from 
the  pass  with  Yates  and  Inderbinen.  we  went  in  a  westerly 
direction,  so  as  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  spur  of  the  big  mountain. 
Tlie  walking  was  abominable,  the  loose  ])ieces  of  sandstone 
quartzite  of  which  the  hill  is  made  were  most  exasperating. 
On  the  summit  we  built  a  large  cairn  that  can  be  seen  against 
the  sky-line  from  the  pass.  Beyond  this  the  real  climbing 
began,  and  the  rook  changed  to  limestone.  We  had  to  make 
our  way  up  steep  sk>pes  of  snow»  and  then,  in  order  to 
finally  get  on  to  the  S.W.  ar^te  hij^  np,  to  olimh  up  several 
predpitons  hands  of  rock.  Fortmiately  small  goUies  helped 
us,  and  alter  a  good  deal  of  ice-work  Lnderhinen  hrought  us 
out  safely  on  to  the  ridge  that  led  up  easily  to  the  final  summit. 
We  also  left  a  small  cairn  on  some  of  the  highest  rocks,  and 
hidden  in  it  a  small  bottle  with  our  names  inside.  I  put 
mine  on  a  golf  card  of  the  St.  Andrews  links,  with  a  map  of  the 
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course  marked  on  it.  I  have  never  been  on  a  liigli  sumniit 
in  more  perfect  weather.  Not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  not  in 
the  least  cold,  small  clouds  just  sufficient  to  prevent  too  nmch 
sunsliine,  and  a  marvellously  clear  atmosphere — a  thing  not 
common  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  for  somewhere  amongst 
the  foot  hills  there  is  certain  to  be  a  forest  lire,  and  the  smoke 
thus  produced  will  blot  oat  all  distant  views.  But  we  could 
see  moimtftins  one  hundred  miles  away  in  every  diieetion. 
Eor  the  first  time,  through  a  break  in  the  hills  to  the  E.,  I  saw 
^e  level  pine  forests  stretching  away  to  the  prairie.  The 
Cariboo  Momitains  were  as  usual  especially  fine.  Fto  away 
to  the  S.  was  a  grand  monntain  in  the  Selwyn  range  with 
a  great  i^ier  on  its  E.  and  north-eastern  faoeB.  1ft.  Geilde 
towered  np,  showing  his  grim  precipices  plainly  through  the 
clear  air,  and  far  away  in  the  dim  distance  at  the  head  of  the 
Athabasca  was  a  shapely  snow  pyramid  that  looked  like 
Mt.  Colombia.  As  we  gazed  in  every  direction  over  peaks, 
glaeiers,  snowfields,  and  valleys  we  recognised  how  much 
remained  still  to  be  done  in  this  new  land  ;  as  far  as  I  was 
aware,  out  of  the  innumerable  mountains  that  we  could  see 
spread  out  before  us,  only  two,  Mt.  Columbia  and  Mt.  Bobson, 
had  ever  been  climbed  by  anyone  except  ourselves. 

Next  wc  moved  our  camp  to  the  W.  side  of  Mt.  Bess,  follow- 
ing an  old  Indian  trail  that  came  from  the  Smoky  River  over 
the  pass.  This  trail  must  have  l>een  at  one  time  an  important 
one,  but  has  been  deserted  for  many  years,  and  when  we  found 
it  in  1910  the  old  tee})ee  poles  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  were 
lying  embedded  in  tlie  giound  and  rotten,  not  liaving  been 
used  for  at  least  thirty  years;  the  trail,  moreover,  was  over- 
grown and  small  trees  bad  occasionally  grown  up  in  the  middle 
of  it.  Where  this  trail  goes  to  is  still  a  mystery ;  does  it  finally 
follow  down  one  of  the  canyons  of  the  west  to  Ihe  iFVaser  Biver, 
or  does  it  bend  back  N.  of  our  new  group  of  momitains  and  so 
readi  the  Smoky  Biver  once  more  ?  After  leaving  the  pass  it 
does  not  descend  on  the  other  side,  but  dimbing  for  about 
600  ft.  up  the  hillside  on  the  ri^t  crosses  a  spur  of  Mt.  Bess 
and  then  descending  goes  to  a  mysteriouB  valley  that  runs  N., 
ekirtint:  tlie  W.  side  of  the  whole  of  the  group  of  mountains 
N.  of  Mt.  Bess.  I'urther  to  the  N.  this  valley  turns  shghtly  to 
the  E.9  but  neither  from  the  sommit  of  Mt.  Bess  nor  the  snow 
peak  we  had  been  on  farther  north  could  I  discover  where  it 
broke  through  the  range  that  divided  it  from  the  Eraser  Biver. 
It  is  most  probable  that  it  is  the  head-waters  of  the  Beaver,  a 
tributary  ol  the  l^^raser  Biver,  but  it^may  be  a  tributaiy  oi  the 
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Smoky  Biyor,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  lies  on  the  W.  aide  of 
the  main  range,  for  the  watenhed  of  the  Boelgr  Monntoins 
plays  strange  trieks,  and  one  never  can  be  snre  where  the 

dividing  line  may  be. 

Lying  to  the  S.W.  of  this  mysterious  valley  and  between  U 
and  tlie  next  creek  to  the  S.,  Horse  Creek,  lies  a  onrioos  piece 
of  country.  Instead  of  boincr  a  series  of  peaks  it  is  a  rolling 
moor  covered  with  grass.  ()\  t  r  this  one  can  walk  for  miles, 
surrounded  by  the  great  snow  mountains,  and  with  deep  }>iiie- 
clad  vaUeys  on  both  sidw,  and  occasional  izlimpses  through 
gaps  in  the  mountains  of  the  far-distant  j^hicit-is. 

But  by  this  time  we  had  to  think  of  returniiii^  to  Edmonton, 
and  on  September  '1  started  on  our  homeward  journey.  Durin«; 
the  whole  time  till  we  jjot  on  to  tlie  cars  at  Prairit'  Creek  on 
August  l(j  the  weather  was  wonderfully  tine  and  tlie  autiinin 
colouring  of  the  poplars  every  day  became  more  and  more 
briUiant.  This  perfect  blaze  of  yellows  and  golden  oranges, 
occasionally  mixed  with  seariet  and  erimsou,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  September  ooven  the  Athabasca  oonntiy,  is 
extraordinarily  beantifnl ;  those  who  have  never  seen  it  have 
no  conception  of  the  brilliance  the  dear  air  adds  to  the  efiect 
tiiat  fiides  away  gradoallj  into  far  distances  of  bine  hiOs  and 
skies*  vrhete  the  white  d^nds  sharplj  out  the  horiion.  We 
came  back  by  the  same  route  we  had  gone  in  by,  and  followed 
the  Ston^  River  till  we  came  to  where  Smith  had  left  us  on 
our  journey  into  the  mountains.  Here  we,  instead  of  going 
down  the  last  twenty-tive  miles  of  the  Stoney,  again  crossed 
over  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Hay  River  and  to  a  beautiful  lake 
that  is  said  to  be  full  of  fish.  However,  we  were  unsuccessful  in 
our  fishing,  but  lower  down  the  Hay  River  caught  plenty  of 
fine  trout,  some  over  three  pounds  weight.  Going  over  the 
divide  between  Hay  Hiver  and  Solomon  Creek  we  went  down 
the  latter,  and  finally  crossed  the  Atlialiasca  opposite  Prairie 
Creek.    Our  want! i  rings  were  at  an  end. 

Those  who  have  spent  their  time  in  tents  in  a  new  land  will 
know  how  hard  it  is  to  sutTer  the  limitations  of  civilisation 
after  the  freedom  of  the  wilds.  Our  small  world  was  ended 
for  the  time  being:  all  tlie  small  jokr>.  the  jxTSoiiiil  chaiaeter, 
and  the  good-fellowship  that  means  so  much  when  half  a  dozen 
good  friends  iiave  lived  together  for  weeks :  to  all  this  we  had 
to  say  good-bye.  But  once  a  wanderer  always  a  wanderer,  the 
fever  has  got  into  the  blood.  As  one  sits  in  one*s  armchair 
on  tiie  winter  evening?  the  dreams  of  the  camp  life  return 
once  more,  of  the  tepee  with  a  roaring  fire  and  the  door  snu^y 
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closed  ;  of  Fred's  stories,  of  John's  leisurely  metliods  of  playing 
poker,  of  Moritz's  fears  that  we  were  lust  in  a  strange  land  and 
that  the  *  grub  pile  '  was  very  low ;  all  these  small  happenings, 
as  they  come  back  to  one,  stir  the  remembrances  of  the  life 
in  the  wilds ;  it  mattered  little  to  one  that  the  snow  was 
racing  loand  tiie  tent  and  the  fir  trees  singing  in  the  wind  out- 
side ;  inside  sJl  was  well  with  us  hoth  in  mind  and  hody ;  on 
the  morrow  the  aky  would  have  cleared,  the  great  mountains 
woold  glisten  in  their  new  robe  of  snow,  the  son  would  shine 
over  the  fair  yalleys  and  the  trail  that  led  through  the  mi^ty 
pine  woods,  the  glades  by  the  side  of  fair  lakes  and  the  open 
uplands  of  the  passes  would  call  us  ever  onward.  Yes !  a 
wanderer's  dreams  are  good  dreams,  and  fortunate  are  those 
who  have  stored  up.  in  their  memory  dreams  of  such  a  land,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  mountain  countries,  and  still 
has  the  mystery  of  the  unknown  clinging  about  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  at  present  for  everyone  who  cares  to  wander 
through  its  fastnesses  ;  it  is  a  land  of  great  mountains  and 
great  woods,  of  lakes  and  glaciers  and  rushing  rivers,  of  rain 
and  snow  and  blue  skies,  and  it  is  still  a  land  of  mystery — a 
•  Land  of  the  Far  West/ 


A  Wbbk's  ExpLOBAnoN  CM  THB  Ooouir. 

Bt  X  IL  ABGHSR  THOMSON. 

SHOBTLY  after  our  return  from  the  Alps,  H.  0.  Jones 
and  I,  with  Miss  £.  Jones,  journeyed  to  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
there  to  finish  our  mountaineering  holiday.  L.  G.  Shadbolt, 
A.  McLaren,  and  £«.  S.  Beynolds  joined  us  at  Sligachan,  which 
became  our  base. 

The  hotel  is  comfortable  ;  the  welcome  extended  is  not  so 
warm  as  to  cause  embarrassment,  and  quite  sufficient  value 
is  set  upon  tradition.  Aversion  from  lute  breakfasting  and 
activity  on  the  Sabbath  brought  us  into  touch  with  the  manage- 
ment. However,  our  boldness  was  graciously  condoned, 
because,  though  momitaineers,  we  so  far  possessed  the  savoir- 
vivre  of  the  tourist  or  the  fisherman  that  we  never  once  returned 
in  the  evening  late  for  dinner. 

Those  acquainted  with  Skye  look  upon  September  as  a  month 
of  doabtfoi  promise.  The  wettther  we  happened  upon  was 
tolerable.  Oii  our  last  day,  already  reserved  lor  historical 
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MOttobf  a  deluge  began  ithaeh  nhiniately  caused  nnoommon 
floods.  01  the  preceding  eight,  two  were  ramleeSy  irhile  six 
had  wet  monungs  with  ihy  mieimls  and  diy  afternoons  with 

wet  intervals. 

The  rocks  of  Shye  throw  off  water  moie  iapid]|y  than  the 
Welsh  olifb,  owing  to  the  relative  scarcity  of  grass  ;  and  on 
their  rougher  surface  humidity  is  less  prohibitive.  Accord- 
ingly we  fared  forth  for  a  climb  every  day,  and  the  chain  of 
routine  was  unbroken  as  far  as  it  went.  To  the  many 
pleasures  of  mountaineering  in  the  island  was  added  the  rare 
delight  oi  climbing  for  a  week  on  virgin  rock. 

VBM  SBOOMD  niffllAOIia  OF  SOUBB  NAN  OILLBAN 

imoii  coiBB  BRAsnnu 

On  our  first  day  Aiiss  Jones,  H.  0.  Jones,  and  I  set  out  for  the 
nearest  Grey  Coolin  to  Sligachan.  Sgurr  nan  Gillean  is  not 
very  near,  a  vast  stretoh  of  mBXshy  mooriand  oomes  between. 
Any  crossing  of  this  bog  seemed  to  ns,  being  strangers,  ceirtaui 
to  entail  a  too  late  aniva],  if  haply  we  were  not  swaUowed  up 
on  the  way^  at  the  foot  of  the  Finnade  Bidge.  We  went 
therefore  by  a  stoi^  path  towards  Bealacfa  a'  M^um,  and  then 
letohed  a  compass  across  green  sbpes  to  the  peak.  Our 
needless  oaatkm  cost  us  time ;  however,  two  hoars  of  steady 
going  brought  us  to  the  top  of  the  rooky  spur,  thrown  out  by 
the  ridge^  and  in  sight  of  a  wide  range  of  obvious  possibilities. 

Knowing  nothing  myself,  I  looked  with  full  confidence  to 
Jones  for  a  historical  review  of  the  locality.  He  knew  for  a 
solid  fact  that  the  Third  Pinnacle  had  been  climbed,  and,  after 
parading  a  woefully  meagre  stock  of  judiciously  vague  informa- 
tion, concluded  by  calling  upon  me  to  free  the  party  forthwith 
from  the  harassing  embarrassment  of  choice. 

My  sufCrage  was  given  with  the  impartiality  of  ignorance 
to  the  face  of  the  Second  Piimacle. 

Beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  face,  midway  between  the 
boundary  gullies,  we  climbed  directly  upwards  and  crossed  at 
a  right  angle  several  transecting  terraces.  After  an  Luur  of 
leisurely  progress  we  roped  at  1.30  p.m.  on  the  uppermost  shelf. 
The  crags  above  looked  formidable  and,  to  anticipate,  did  not 
belie  their  appearance.  A  nearly  yerldoal  groove  took  us  up 
the  first  thirty  feet.  At  this  level  a  short  trail  of  old  nail- 
soratehes,  soeh  as  had  been  noticed  abeady  at  intervals,  ceased 
with  sodden  extinetioii.  It  was  a  stimulating  inferenoe  that 
our  first  introdnetion  to  theOoohn  was  tobe  made  on  untrodden 
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XDok.  ItB  reputed  teaaoity  ma  seveiefy  tested  at  onoe  in  the 
erossmg  of  a  eteep,  imooth  alab  on  the  ri^t,  whieh  appeared 
somewhat  the  more  hopefal  of  two  dubious  aHematives.  Jones 
followed,  and  braced  himself  in  a  shallow  recess  on  the  further 
side.  The  scope  for  excursions  was  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
limit.  A  traverse  back  of  a  few  yards  at  a  higher  level  brou^t 
me  to  a  standstill,  seeking  with  suppliant  hands  some  contri- 
bution towards  support  from  the  uncharitable  slabs  above : — 

afiixpov  fjukv  i^aiTWPT(it  Tov  crfjuxpov  ^  in 

At  length  with  the  aid  of  a  finger-hold  to  steady  the  balance 
a  stretching  step  was  taken  upwards,  and  a  breezy  situation 
attained  on  a  wide  expanse  of  steep  slabs.  These  were  crossed 
in  a  diagonal  line  to  a  groove  defined  by  one  high  retaining 
wall.  Herein  was  a  small  stance,  offering  just  sufficient  security 
and  a  very  cramped  position.  I  resigned  it  gladly  to  Jones  on 
his  arrival,  and  following  up  the  groove  made  ft  left  exit  at  its 
termination,  thirty-five  feet  above,  upon  a  shelf  marked  by  a 
pair  of  small  blunt  pinnacles.  On  this  ideal  spot  we  stopped 
to  perform  the  usual  rites.  The  back  waJl,  which  overlooked 
it,  appeared  on  inspection  altogether  unpromising.  There 
remained  the  question  whether  the  slabs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
groove  could  be  crossed.  The  vertical  wall,  at  the  base  of  which 
it  ended,  threw  out  on  the  right  a  horizontal  cornice  of  rock 
extending  for  twenty  feet,  to  a  sky-line ;  this  it  appeared  would 
help  with  handholds. 

It  was  suggested  indeed  that  tlie  traverse  was  defective, 
having  no  middle,  but  my  difficulty  was  to  find  a  beginning, 
until  accepting  advice  I  started  at  a  slightly  lower  level.  The 
crossing  was  effected  wnth  unexpected  ease ;  there  was  no 
arresting  obstacle,  but  the  place  was  shelterless,  and  the  passage 
will  certainly  appear  to  any  eye  unused  to  gabbro  a  somewhat 
bold  venture  into  the  miknown. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  comer  thus  reached  we  climbed  easy 
rocks  for  a  hundred  feet,  and  could  have  continued  upon  them 
to  the  ridge ;  we  bore  however  a  Utile  to  the  left  to  a  flat 
rook-platform  in  quest  of  a  worthy  finish.  And  such  we  found. 
An  angular  recess,  an  ovedianging  block,  a  sharp  edge,  and  a 
short  groove  brought  us  out  on  the  summit  within  a  Boman 
pace  of  the  cairn. 

It  was  now  2.56,  so  we  hastened  over  the  other  Pinnades  and 
reached  the  top  of  Sgurr  nan  Gillean  at  8.50.  Descending 
on  the  farther  side  we  broke  off  the  W.  ridge  ^ovm  what  we 
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ahonld  plainly  call  in  Wales  a  stoaaHriioot,  bat  tha  plaaa  la 
named,  aa  it  seema  to  me,  with  far  mofa  oonrtei^  than  dia- 
eriininaticai,  NiMlmm'e  Chimney.  A  atony  inehne  took  «a  up 
to  a  eol  wfaenee  we  retnmed  by  way  of  Coire  Fkmn  to  Sligaehan 
at  7.10  p^. 

The  face  of  the  Second  Pinnacle  will  be  enjoyed  by  any 
strong  party ;  it  possesseC^I  believe,  the  additional  merit  of 
being  the  nearest  olimb  to  Sligaehan. 

THB  aUOAOHAN  BUTTRBaS. 

Rain  and  wind  on  our  next  day  bridled  ambition,  and 
sbelter  was  sought  in  the  Sligaehan  Gully  on  Sfjiirr  nan 
Gillean.  When  however  the  prospect  bright «^iied.  .Shadbolt 
and  McLaren  sallied  forth  from  its  mouth  for  an  exploring 
scramble,  concluding  with  a  descent  of  the  gully.  To 
us  they  bequeathed  the  flanking  buttress,  and  the  bequest 
has  enriched  a  storehouse  of  mountain  memories.  A  shelf 
led  out  on  the  left  to  its  foot.  The  an^^e  of  the  battrees 
seemed  veiy  high,  bat  the  gabbro  was  plainly  of  exoeQent 
quality.  In  view  of  the  wind  and  wet  rooks  a  quiet 
resolYe  was  inly  made  to  resign  on  the  ooearrenoe  of  any 
real  diffiealty.  Moral  oonrage  chd  not  fidter  or  fail ;  bat  I 
forgot  the  picas  resdntion,  so  engrossing  were  the  sensational 
severities  of  this  ftweinating  ohmb. 

The  rocks  from  the  very  start  were  steep  and  my  50-ft.  lead 
had  to  be  lengthened  at  once  to  70  before  a  semi-circular  recess 
offered  a  secure  plaoe  of  rest.  Two  perfect  bollards  added 
strength  to  the  position,  and  the  whole  party — to  wit,  Jones, 
Miss  Jones,  Reynolds,  and  myself — ^met  here  and  found  each  a 
perch  to  rest  on.  The  next  move  was  up  the  rocks  on  the  left 
side  of  the  recess,  and  at  the  height  of  35  ft.  a  comer  rendered 
difficult  by  a  dearth  of  holds  was  carefully  rounded  to  a  narrow 
ledge.  Upward  advance  was  now  blocked  in  all  direction?,  for 
the  little  ledge  ran  at  a  ri<:ht  angle  into  a  blank  wall.  Howev»  r, 
a  horizontal  slab,  overlooked  l>y  this  projecting  curtain,  seenu'tl 
to  be  within  the  span  of  a  long  stride.  In  the  absence  of  any 
belay  the  need  of  an  anchor  was  felt.  Jones  came  up  and 
sharing  the  scanty  footin^^  on  the  ledge  held  the  rope  while  an 
aerial  stride  was  followed  by  a  gentle  squirm  round  the  over- 
hanging comer. 

The  rocks  above  this  new  base  were  moderately  easy  for 
100  ft.,  as  for  as  an  upper  recess  where  the  whole  party  again 
assembled.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  sii:igular  sht  in  the  right 
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-wall.  ThiB  loophole  looks  into  a  deep  golly.  The  dripping 
walb  of  a  Uack  ohimnej  on  the  lefl  appeal  a  pOBsibilhj, 
but  resemng  this  alteroatiye  as  a  pw-oOer  we  took  a  sba^ 
ardto  above  the  leoess.  The  position  was  veiy  ecqposed,  but 
after  a  few  difficult  steps  the  locks  became  less  exacting. 
Finally  an  iU-defined  ledge  \vas  followed  to  its  surprisingly 
abrapt  termination  on  the  bhnk  o<  «  small  cave.  By  bridging 
up  a  few  feet  an  exit  was  made  easily  upon  a  spacious  shali. 
This  cave,  we  learnt  later,  was  the  nltunate  pitch  of  one  of  the 
two  Parallel  Chiranevs. 

A  broad  ledge  ran  oft"  to  the  left,  but  straight  before  us  rose 
a  blackish  wall,  almost  plumb-sheer  near  its  base.  From  a 
tip-toe  stance  on  a  needle  of  rock,  unsound  but  unyielding  to 
downward  pressure,  it  was  just  possible  to  plant  the  left  foot 
on  a  far  hold  over  the  gap  of  the  gully.  By  a  resolute  spring, 
and  a  simultaneous  swing  over  of  the  right  foot  up  to  a  higher 
notch,  a  first  lodgment  was  effected  on  the  wflJl.  The  aid  of  a 
shoulder,  which  would  here  be  a  justilialjle  demand,  camiot  be 
given  because  the  gulf  of  the  gully  intervenes,  but  the  other 
members  of  an  alert  party  could  jerk  their  leader  back  in  case 
of  an  abortiye  effort.  The  operation  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  mounting  of  a  hoise  on  the  far  side  of  a  ditch.  A 
few  yards  hi^er  a  belay  was  discovered  on  a  sloping  ledge, 
and  was  utilised  while  each  man  in  turn  made  the  move  with 
proper  deliberation  and  without  variety  of  experiment.  Then 
a  cautious  advance  was  made  across  the  slabs  to  the  ri^t 
sl^-line.  A  line  of  holds  was  found  here,  both  sound  and 
rough,  but  for  00  ft.  the  climbing  was  impressively  steep  and 
shelterless ;  above  this  section  an  easy  finish  brought  us  up  to  a 
wide  platform  on  the  top  of  the  buttress.  We  built  a  cairn  to 
mark  the  t  ermination.  Then  we  crossed  the  ridge  and  returned 
to  Sligachan  by  way  of  Goire  Bhasteir. 

All  strong  parties  who  share  our  decided  preference  for  open 
faces  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  '  Sligachan  Buttress.*  A 
calm  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  ascont  on  account  of  the 
exceptionally  exposed  character  of  the  climb. 

TWO  NBW  BOUTB6  UP  THB  OABTLBS  FBOM  HABTA  OOIBB. 

The  South  Buttress, 

On  Monday  morning  rain  fell  heavily  and  delayed  departure 
till  near  noon.  By  path  and  morass  we  hurried  away  to  Harta 
•Ooire.  The  alabby  walls  of  the  Castles,  darkened  by  water. 
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looked  forbidding  enough,  bat  some  one  knew  thftt  a  roate  liad 

been  found  by  Baebum  in  or  beside  the  deeply-cut  cental 
gully.  The  field  lor  further  exploniion  seemed  wide,  so  we 
divided  our  forces  into  two  divisions.  Shadbolt  and  MoLaxen 
attaeked  the  bnttren  on  the  S.  side  of  this  gully.  Some 
oircnmspeotion  was  required  to  find  a  way  on  to  it.  Finally 
the  first  stretch  of  the  gully,  and  a  vertical  comer  beside  its 
great  pitch  were  utilised  for  this  purpose.  This  done,  the  party 
made  their  way  up  a  series  of  extensivo  slabs,  until  an  over- 
hanging wall  barred  farther  progress.  A  creop  along  the  top 
of  the  slabs  was  necessary  towards  the  central  gully,  until  an 
assailable  point  given  by  a  chimney  was  discovered  and  used. 
The  width  of  the  buttress  contracts  as  height  is  gained,  and 
finally  the  party  found  themselves  on  a  ^  ery  narrow  arete ;  this 
was  difficult  m  places  and  demanded  careful  treatment.  The 
arete  was  followed  up  to  the  point  of  its  abutment  against  the 
main  ridge,  by  which  the  actual  summit  was  reached  in  a  few 
minutes.  Xhe  eUmb  tbion^ont  is  good  and  exhilarating, 
and  the  zemarkable  character  of  the  dabs  tiavened  givee  it  a 
special  eharm  and  interest. 

Th/B  CenML  BMress. 

Jones  and  I  tried  the  slabs  in  the  middle  of  tlie  Central 
Buttress.  On  their  rough  surface  consi(lera])]o  freedom  would 
be  given  by  shoes.  However,  the  inferior  tenacity  of  our  Alpine 
boots  was  quite  sufficient,  but  the  wide  stretches  of  blank  rock 
compelled  a  very  careful  choice  of  the  precise  line.  This 
steep,  vast  glacis  is  transected  into  three  tiers  by  two  over- 
hanging cornices  of  rock  about  20  ft.  high.  Each  appeared 
from  below  a  bar  sinister  to  the  climb.  The  lirst  of  tliese  walls 
was  overcome  by  means  of  a  groove  near  its  north  end.  From 
a  platform  thus  reached  a  basalt  crack  of  70  ft.  was  climbed  by 
inserting  each  boot  alternately,  and  the  same  line  was  continued 
np  to  <&e  seoond  wall ;  hete  too  the  vnlneKable  point  was  a 
groove  leading  to  a  platiozm.  A  short,  stiff  pitch  above  it  gave 
access  to  an  eaqr  stretch  of  slabs  which  continued  to  grass  and 
debris.  From  this  slope  springs  the  final  wall,  which  is  cut  by 
three  obybos  vertical  chimneys. 

Two  appeared  possible  of  ascent,  but  we,  being  without 
waterproof  coats,  preferred  to  try  the  right-hand  buttress  of  the 
north  chinmey.  An  easy  beginning  led  to  an  unexpectedly 
difficult  pitch  of  60  ft.,  consisting  largely  of  poHshed  basalt. 
This  pitch  is  a  severe  test  of  balance  for  the  leader,  while 
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steadinees  is  demanded  of  each  man  throughout  by  the  paucity 
of  belays,  whieh  is  a  inarked  characteristic  of  the  whole  olimb. 
By  way  of  a  terrace  we  reached  the  bed  of  the  chimney  which 
had  now  iddened  into  a  golly.  A  cUmb  up  the  right  wall, 
followed  by  a  pleasant  sozamble,  brought  as  ap  to  the  top  of 
the  peak. 

The  height  of  the  cUfi[  is  1200  ft.»  and  our  ascent  occupied 
very  nearly  two  hours. 

The  two  sections  of  the  party  united  at  the  top,  ard  returned 
to  Sligachan  over  Bruach  na  Frithe  and  down  Fionn  Coire. 

IHfi  JTAOfi  OF  BOU&ft  a'  MHADAIDH. 

On  Tuesday,  uUimaiely  boond  lor  Glen  Brittle,  we  walked 
over  Bealaeh  a'  Mhaim  to  Coire  laimeilear.  McLaren  piloted 
IGss  Jones  and  Beiynolds  up  the  Slanting  Gully.  Betweeo 
this  and  the  Deep  Gash  Gully  rises  the  great  f^  of  Sgurr 
a'  Mhadaidh.  The  scale  is  majgnificent,  and  the  books  rightly 
say  *  these  crags  are  sheer  and  look  quite  inaccessible.'  Oar 
second  trio  went  to  try  them.  The  problem  of  mentally 
marking  a  route  of  greatest  promise  was  comphcated  by  broad 
belts  of  heavily  overhanging  rooks,  an  obtrusively  salient 
feature  of  this  forbidding  face. 

From  a  point  roughly  equidistant  from  the  bounding  gullies 
we  ascended  the  rocks  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  then 
roped  on  a  small  platform.  Our  choice,  which  was  perhaps  a 
trifle  wider  than  Hobson's,  then  fell  on  the  rocks  to  the  left  of  a 
distinctly  marked  groove.  The  initial  pitch  proved  a  long 
one,  and  called  for  a  combination  of  strenuous  effort  with 
exceptional  diversity  of  movement.  Jones  followed  me  as  soon 
as  an  anchorage  had  been  struck  on  a  small  stance  at  the  height 
of  eighty  feet  ;  a  little  platform  thirty  feet  above  gave  the  ad- 
vantage of  open  formation.  Then  basalt  in  a  broken  hne  brought 
us  to  gabbro  rocks  and  a  stiff  pitch  of  twenty  feet  gave  access  to 
a  ledge  holding  a  capital  belaying  bollard.  After  dimbing 
obUquely  lor  tfadrty  feet  to  the  ri^^t  I  was  brought  to  a  stand 
by  a  smooth  and  sloping  slippery  slab ;  above  this  sprang  two 
low  yertioal  walls  set  at  ri^^t  angles  to  each  other;  in  the 
comer  the  dab  rose  abruptly  into  a  square  stool  of  basalt. 
To  step  up  the  slab,  to  set  haunch,  knee,  and  foot  in  turn  upon 
the  stool  and  then  stand  upright,  these  must  appear  easy 
stages  of  a  simple  process.  In  effect  each  was  a  move  of  supreme 
delkacy,  ^nth  surfoce  friction  as  the  potent  factor  in  the  opera- 
tion. In  the  downward  view  it  was  amusihg  to  behold  at  the 
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edge  of  the  slab  tlie  bust  of  Jones  set  iu  crisp  outline  against 
Coire  Taimeilear.  The  dwarf  wall  was  quite  easily  overcome, 
and  a  gathering-ground  was  soon  discovered  above  in  a  semi- 
circular  cave  of  pale  green  rock. 

At  this  level  lines  of  overarching  cornices  stretched  away  on 
either  side;  by  them  we  recognised  the  spot  which  oocjectare 
had  marked  at  the  oatset  as  the  emoial  point  of  tiie  ehmb. 
Our  hopes  of  penetrating  the  harrier  centred  upon  a  nearly 
yertioal  wing  of  rook  azteen  feet  Y&fjoL  on  oar  left.  This  gave 
access  to  a  hidden  chimney,  which  however  seemed  to  me  a 
c^»eeimen  of  the  deoeitfiil  kind  that  first  attracts  and  then  lepels. 
A  sharp  edge  beyond  drew  a  hard,  nnbroken  sl^-Iine.  A  long 
stride  oat  to  a  triangular  hold  brou^t  me  to  an  aiiy  position 
apon  it.  The  sabtle  charm  of  exploration  was  fully  realised, 
fdien  a  peep  roond  the  comer  revealed  a  line  of  holds,  rodi* 
mentaiy  in  places  but  manifestly  adequate  for  farther  advance. 

This  rib,  Uke  Hopeful's  Key  of  Doubting  Castle,  gave  us 
escape  from  the  dungeon,  and  at  the  top  we  found  ourselves 
through  the  belt  of  overhanging  walls.  It  was  a  surprising 
change  soon  afterwards  to  break  into  a  theatre  or  gapiujr  mouth 
of  a  gully.  We  crossed  the  bed  at  once  (caini)  and  climbing 
the  right  wall  struck  a  horizontal  basalt  dyke  ;  tins  ledge  passed 
finally  midtr  a  low  roof  of  spikes,  skilfully  disposed  to  trepan  the 
first  unw  ary  climber. 

This  passed,  we  pursued  a  careful  course  up  steep  slabs  of 
gabbro  until  forced^ by  lack  of  hold  into  a  yellow  trap  dyke. 
A  few  yards  of  this  sufficed  to  show  that  the  bed  was  vergmg  as 
nearly  upon  the  vertical  as  its  two  retaining  walls.  Further 
advance  was  hardly  possible  and  manifestly  dangerous  owing 
to  the  fiiable  charaister  of  the  vein.  One  lootliold  on  the  right 
wall  came  jast  within  the  stretch  of  a  stride,  and  a  lateral  lean 
oat  therebrom  broog^t  within  reach  of  each  hand  in  torn  a' 
very  prehensible  blant  edge.  The  resulting  pose  was*  so 
obliqae  that  the  downward  swmg  of  the  peodalam  best  describes 
the  breezy  exoonion  that  followed  across  a  blank  interval  of 
wall.  The  goal  was  a  four-foot  groove,  wide  enough  to  admit 
one  leg,  and  in  Shadbolt's  homely  phrase :  '  One  just  flopped 
into  it.'  It  is  against  the  rubric  to  cross  the  Bubicon,  but  here 
the  existence  of  other  holds  than  were  visible  on  thd  farther  side 
coold  be  predicted  with  confidei^jadgment. 

The  discovery  of  a  land  of  promise,  as  the  result  of  a  singular 
lead  from  an  apparent  impasse,  is  not  the  least  among  the  pure 
pleasures  of  pioneering.  We  thus  struck  at  their  lowest  hmit 
a  line  oi  notches  which  broadened  gradually  into  perfect  ledges. 
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Eilled  ynHk  a  pleasing  senBe  of  the  fitnedt  of  fhingii,  we  eUmbed 
bzisldy  a  long  reach  of  slabs  at  a  qniokened  pace.  Then  we 
were  oonfionted  by  a  forty-foot  pitch.  We  should  have 
sought  an  altematiYe  had  it  been  of  rook  less  soabroos  than 

gabbro.  Hall  way  up  the  use  of  a  stance  by  the  second  man 
protected  the  advance  of  the  leader.  At  the  top  of  this  we 

could  again  move  together,  and  we  soon  reached  the  level  at 
which  the  Foxes'  Rake  merges  in  the  broken  rocks  below  the 
summit.  We  marked  the  point  with  a  majestic  cairn,  and  ran 
off  to  shelter  from  a  cutting  wind  and  a  downpour  of  rain. 
Two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  had  been  spent  on  the  face, 
fiknd  fifteen  minutes  would  be  a  hberal  addition  for  the  scramble 
up  the  final  rocks  to  the  sunnnit.  Here  we  were  joined  some 
time  later  by  the  left  wing,  and  a  cold,  drenched,  but  jubilant 
party  were  soon  uikUt  way  for  Glen  Brittle. 

The  distinctive  charm  of  exploration  on  an  open  face  is,\I 
think,  partly  due  to  the  full  ficedom  of  choice  it  leaves  to  the 
climber.  Nature  does  not  delineate  the  route  with  ridge  or 
adumbrate  it  with  gully.  No  bias  of  this  kind  is  given  on  the 
face  of  Sgnir  a'  Mhadaidh. 

THB  OBNXaAL  P&BCIFIOB  OF  8B0N  NA  OICHB. 

The  wide  face  of  Sron  na  Ciche  has  a  decidedly  repellent 
aspect,  bat  according  to  report  it  had  failed  to  repel  a  party 
from  some  unknown  route  near  its  west  end.  Such  was  the 
limit  of  our  information. 

At  Sligachan  a  large  locked  Climbers'  Book  is  admirably 
kept  up  to  date,  but  during  our  sojourn  the  key  was  forming 
part  of  the  kit  of  a  camping  party  in  the  south  of  the  island,  so 
that  the  utility  of  the  volume  to  us  lay  rather  in  what  it  suggested 
than  in  what  it  revealed.  Accordingly  we  approached  these 
central  crags  without  prejudice,  and  iji  the  belief  that  they  had 
never  been  assaulted.  B3'  means  uf  a  slanting  green  shelf  we 
reached  with  unexpected  ease  a  i)i>mt  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  part,  of  the  face,  which  resembles  at  a  distance  both  the 
bottom  of  a  V  and  the  middle  of  an  X.  Here  it  was  plain  the 
real  climbing  would  begin.  After  the  usual  intervals  for  lunch 
and  watching  rain  we  divided  into  two  sections. 

THS  UQtKQ  BOUTS. 

Shadbolt,  McLaren,  and  Beynolds  continued  the  upward 
traverse  to  the  left,  until  a  trap^recess  gave  hope  of  passing  the 
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overiianging  rockB  aboye.  This  ms  elimbed  at  its  left  edge  for 
iome  thuiy  feet;  idi€n  a  tiaTetse  to  a  oozner  on  the  zjg^t  iras 
effected  by  dippeiy  holds.  Just  soffieient  attaehment  by  the 
fingers  rendered  a  swing  round  possible.  Then  a  vertical 
basalt  dyke,  followed  for  twenty-five  feet,  brought  the  leader 
to  a  good  platform,  ninety-five  feet  from  the  starting  point. 

Close  above,  a  short  chimney  on  the  left  was  climbed  to  a 
ledge  leading  to  an  easy  fifty-foot  chimney,  surmounted  by  a 
patch  of  grass.  From  here  the  party  traversed  first  to  the  left 
and  after  overcoming  a  vertical  corner  back  again  to  the  ri^t 
to  a  green  cbininey. 

This  continued  for  two  hundred  feet,  and  involved  in  its 
lower  section  a  short  difficult  passaizo  up  a  crack.  It  gave 
out  on  a  steep  arete,  above  an  ovurlianging  projection.  A 
cairn  found  near  tliis  pointed  to  previous  exploration  ;  know- 
ledge is  lacking,  but  the  arete  would  appear  to  have  been  struck 
by  a  different  line  of  ascent. 

TRB  OHIMMBT  AND  CRACK  BOUTB. 

Miss  Jones,  H.  0.  Jones,  and  I  climbed  the  rocks  from  the 
bottom  of  the  V  and  were  soon  upon  the  broad  and  rather 
steep  threshold  of  a  deeply  sunk  cave.  The  left  wall,  which 
supports  a  poised  block,  gave  us  exit,  and  a  small  cairn  on 
a  ledge  great  surprise.  Hence  upward  no  trace  of  man  was 
found  on  the  route  we  chose.*  We  continued  up  the  rocks 
immediately  above  the  cave  and  in  due  time  reached  a  low 
vertical  chimney.  This  compelled  bridging.  A  wide  gabbro 
glacis  now  lay  before  ns  trending  east.  We  soon  left  it  in 
&Toar  of  its  flftnlring  wall,  which  gave  a  fttM^w«*ng  etretoh 
of  climbing  up  to  a  platform.  Away  on  the  right,  a 
carving  slope  of  ciinkled  rocks  presented  a  seemingly  simple 
continuation. 

We  were  attracted  however  by  the  cleanly  chiselled  features 
of  a  singnlar  crack  that  rose  directly  above  us.  With  the 
left  page  opposite  the  eyes  and  at  right  angles  to  the  other, 
tilt  tiie  Journal  to  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees ;  the  position  of 


♦  I  have  learned  since  that  two  routes  had  been  made  on  these 
etags,  one  by  Mesfirs.  Barlow  and  Buckle,  and  the  other  by  Me^s. 
Steeple  aod  Bowzon.  The  fonner  lies  to  the  east  and  the  latter  to 
the  west  of  this  climb,  which  keeps  throughout  to  the  centre  of  the 
lace. 
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the  orease  between  the  pagee  is  that  of  the  oiaok  betweea  its 

walls.  With  the  right  foze-arm  and  leg  in  the  crack,  I  gained 
height  by  gripping  tho  square  edge  with  both  hands,  conscious 
the  while  of  a  gradual  but  constant  inerease  of  gradient.  The 
vertical  part  had  began  when  a  nick,  perhaps  70  ft.  up  the 
edge,  gave  me  £in  opportunity  to  step  forth  with  one  foot  on 
the  slabs,  and  thus  perched  leave  a  space  vacant  for  Jones  to 
arrive.  The  relevancy  of  this  two-inch  nick  to  the  issue  may 
be  gathered  from  the  threefold  purpose  it  served.  It  was  the 
second  man's  mainsta3%  the  leader's  belav,  as  well  as  his  next 
and  necessary  fooiliold.  Jones  cleverly  contrived  to  permit 
me  the  use  of  it  for  a  moment  ;  I  worked  upward  for  some 
16  ft.,  and  here  found  it  possible  with  a  foot  out  on  the  left  wall 
and  the  back  against  the  right  to  take  a  needed  rest  in  a  leaning 
position  athwart  the  crack.  The  climb  to  this  point  had  been 
exceedingly  severe.  The  continuation  was  severer.  A  pro- 
jecting boss  bulged  out  over  my  shoulder.  Becessed  holds, 
reqniied  on  over-arehing  rocks,  being  sought  in  vain  the  same 
BtrenaoQS  method  ol  gripping  the  right-angled  edge  had 
perforee  to  be  oontinned.  A  period  of  ooncentrated  e£fort 
ensued,  then  the  pendent  loot  readied  a  pushing-point  on  the 
upper  curve  of  the  bulge,  and  finally,  with  an  upward  step, 
a  foothold  was  gained  on  the  steep  slab  above.  There  remained 
a  12  ft.  finish  to  a  platform.  This  offers  a  resting-place  to 
climbers,  and  it  could,  no  douljt,  be  utilised  by  experimentists 
with  the  human  windlass.  It  is  the  pecuharity  of  this  passage, 
as  well  as  an  instance  of  the  perversity  of  matter,  that  at  the 
merriest  moment  of  the  strife  a  ruck  of  broadcloth  on  the  thigh 
fast-pinned  by  some  minute  asperity  compels  the  removal  of 
one  hand  from  the  edge  to  release  it. 

This  climb  of  110  ft.  is  comparable  in  character  to  the  hardest 
obstacle  on  the  Grepon  Ridge,  but  its  length  and  powers  of 
resistance  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Nantillon  Split  Block  are 
said,  on  high  scientific  authority,  to  give  the  formula  8  (N.S.B.). 
It  would  be  to  allow  patriotism  to  encroach  upon  veracity,  if  I 
were  to  propose  a  Cambrian  match  for  the  Crack  of  Sron  na 
Ciche. 

The  ascent  of  the  face  was  continued  by  a  long  sinuous  trap 
dyke,  which  led  up  finally  to  a  smaU  cave.  Kfty  feet  above 
this  ^  came  out  on  the  actual  summit.  The  time  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  V  was  exactly  three  hours. 

The  flanking  party  were  soon  with  us ;  and  with  Shadbolt  to 
show  the  route  and  set  the  pace  we  went  down  in  good  time 
to  Glen  Brittle. 
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THE  CIOCH  BUTTRESS. 

A  short  stay  at  Sligachan  sufficed  to  show  that  the  Cioch 
possessed  a  certain  prestige  of  its  own.  Accordingly  I  felt 
a  thrill  of  excited  interest  when  first  it  was  alleged  to  be  visible 
through  sheets  of  mist  and  driven  rain.  I  beUeve  that  it  was 
bv  the  shadow  *  it  casts  that  Dr.  Norman  CoUie,  who  made 
the  first  ascent,  discovered  its  pecuUar  nature.  It  is  itself  a 
genuine  buttress,  standing  out  from  the  parent  peak,  rismg  to 
half  its  height,  and  connected  with  it  Ly  a  narrow  neck.  Its 
renown  is  deserved.  The  expanse  of  slabs  on  its  left  flank  is 
wonderful  tu  behold.  The  main  route  passes  up  and  athwart 
them.  Even  when  wet,  this  offers  no  very  serious  obstacle,  but 
it  charms  by  its  very  smgularity.  Accordingly,  Reynolds  and 
I,  supremely  indiffennt  to  meoaoe  and  pathetic  appeal  from  the 
▼an,  made  a  leisurely  aseent  to  the  top  with  the  lmMsh«  Simnl- 
taneoDB  diseaflaion  of  prog  and  progress  yns  then  sastained  irith 
imiemittiiig  seal,  till  a  ddnge  A  zaan  put  a  sadden  end  to  both. 
After  an  interval  of  disoomfoit  two  of  ns  emerged  from  a 
shallow  pretence  of  shelter  to  look  at  the  great  buttress  that 
rises  above  the  Cioch  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  An  attack 
upon  it  was  a  cherished  idea  of  Shadbolt's,  and  to  him  akme 
belongs  the  credit  of  discover}-.  A  eaim  built  on  a  ledge  marks 
the  end  of  the  Cioch  Gully.  It  now  serves  to  mark,  too,  the 
beginning  of  the  *  Cioch  Buttress  Climb.' 

The  view,  obtained  after  a  climb  of  sixty  feet  up  this  ledge, 
enabled  us  to  report  confidently  on  the  prospect  ahead.  The 
whole  party  of  six  then  roped  together  and  were  soon  winning 
their  way  along  a  breezy  traverse.  Its  general  trend  sloptnl 
steeply  upward  to  a  sky-line,  but  the  continuity  was  found  to  be 
broken  by  the  intervention  of  various  obstacles  ;  chief  among 
the  difficulties  were  a  protruding  comer  and  its  antithesis, 
a  curving  recess.  This  was  entered  from  a  small,  tlat  stance, 
so  exposed  on  the  face  of  the  cliff  as  to  be  suggestive  of  the 
*  four  chains  '  platform  on  the  side  of  a  ship. 

Overarching  rocks  confined  the  view  above,  but  the  vast 
slabs  below  us  were  most  impressive,  and  the  sight  of  several 
blocks  that  required  removal  bomiding  in  two  appalling  leaps 
to  the  Giooh  and  the  Coire,  bron^t  home  to  the  mind  the 
exposed  nature  of  the  ledge  we  were  esploring. 

At  the  sky-line  a  sloping  shelf  was  fomid  which  gave  just 
room  enough  for  the  whole  party  to  reonite.  From  hero  a 

*  Vide  iUustratioii. 
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sharp  and  practically  veitical  edge  ran  upwards.  The  climb 
of  this  was  very  sensational  and  involved  one  mid-way  step  of 
distinct  difficulty  which  called  to  a  ddioate  adjustmeait  of 
balance.  My  landing  on  a  flat  xock  platform  was  aeoom- 
panied  by  a  rade  mental  jerk.  The  suspicion  of  a  cairn  lay 
npon  it.  A  theory  of  fortnitons  concourse,  advanced  by  some 
of  my  companions,  was  not  yeiy  convincing.  It  was  therefore 
a  great  relief  to  learn  some  days  later  that  it  marked  nothing 
more  than  the  limit  of  a  snrveymg  party's  descent.  The 
opinion  then  formed  of  the  possibihty  of  the  Buttress  had  been 
emphatically  unfavourable,  but  being  good  sportsmen  the 
explorers  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal  or  hanged  an  innocent 
virgin  with  a  criminal  rope. 

Thence  we  advanced  up  a  curious  glacis  of  250  ft.  and 
gained  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Tvithin  an  hour  and  a  half 
of  the  time  of  starting  from  the  neck  of  the  Cioch. 

The  Cioch  Buttress  will,  I  think,  be  found  not  unworthy  of 
the  Cioch  itself.  The  two  form  a  continuous  ascent  of  the 
face  of  Sgumain  ;  both  are  fascinating  and  uniquely  environed. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  for  the  climb  great  popularity  in  the  near 
future. 

THB  BI4ANIIN0  OULLY  ON  80U&R  MHADAIDH. 

This  gully  is  already  well  known,  and  considered  to  be  the 
finest  in  Skye.  A  word  however  most  be  said  abont  it, 
because  oar  ascent  took  in  the  vaiions  portions  previously 
omitted,  and  in  tiie  opinion  <^  all  the  party  a  farther  diann  is 
given  to  the  dimb  by  the  additional  two  handred  and  fifty 
feet  included  in  the  direct  ascent  throughout. 

Jones,  McLaren,  Bhadbolt,  and  I,  on  the  day  of  return  to 
Sligachan,  diverged  from  the  route  over  the  Bealach  for  CJoire 
Taimeilear.  At  the  foot  of  the  gully  we  roped  for  conveoience 
in  two  pairs,  rights  of  precedence  being  courteously  accorded 
to  the  strangers  to  the  clin^b.  Thf  lowest  pitch  was  streaming 
with  water,  but  the  higher  the  drier  was  the  happy  experience 
of  the  day.  Indeed  the  great  cave  was  little  more  than  damp 
by  the  time  the  four  of  us  had  bridged  up  through  its  whole 
height.  It  was  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn  afterwards  that 
this  passage,  an  original  lead  of  Shadbolt's,  was  a  correction  of 
the  line  first  taken,  for  the  traverse  out  of  the  gully  had  escaped 
my  notice.  The  Cracks  Pitch  was  perfection,  as  are  most 
exposed  places  with  excellent  holds.  There  are  various  good 
obstacles  above  it ;  when  attacking  one  of  them  I  was  checked 
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by  my  rope-fellow,  who,  with  a  face  all  wTeatlied  in  smileB, 
pomted  to  a  broad  ledge,  leading  to  the  right,  with  a  myBterioos 
ending.  Such  had  been  the  merriment  throughout  the  jocund 
day  that  I  mistook  the  proffered  counsel  for  a  fresh  display  of 
Scottish  humour;  then  our  comrades  arrived  upon  our  heels 
with  credible  assurances  that  we  were  indeed  treading  on  the 
skirts  of  an  inaccessible  spinster.  We  anticipated  therefore 
much  ado  in  the  taming  of  the  shrew,  but  the  place  yielded 
at  once  to  assault  delivered  with  the  face  turned  first 
to  the  left  wall  and  then  to  the  bed.  A  frowning  bulge  of 
basalt  gave  momentary  pause,  but  above  this  a  stance  with 
belay  was  found,  as  well  as  a  previously  hidden  reach  of  sixty  feet. 
Though  steep  the  continuation  was  simple  and  innocent.  We 
emerged  comfortably  and  set  up  a  oaim  on  the  Upper  Bake. 

This  Motion  is  oertaanly  one  oi  ihe  best  in.  the  gully,  bat  tiie 
aathoiB  of  '  Oimbing  in  Skye/  whose  interesting  aoooont  of 
tiieir  attaok  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  mold  seem  to  have 
judged  somewhat  haiahly  of  the  amenities  of  the  place. 

&i  tiie  foiiher  side  of  the  Bake  rose  the  final  waU  €l  the 
moontain ;  crossing  thereto  we  noticed  in  a  fairiy  straight  line 
the  proper  continuation  of  the  golly,  the  third  and  last  stretch 
of  the  same  fault.  This  part,  too,  showed  virgin  rocks,  and 
had  not  apparently  been  climbed.  We  found  here  a  series  of 
small  caves  which  led  up  to  a  large  one  with  a  colossal  chockstone 
wedged  aloft.  We  made  an  inside  and  an  outside  exit,  and  came 
out  on  the  summit  lidge  at  a  gap  between  the  first  and  second 
peaks. 

The  expedition  recalled  to  me  pleasant  memories  of  the 
first  ascent  of  the  Great  Gully  of  Craig  yr  Ysfa,  and  others 
have  proposed  a  comparison.  The  Welsli  (Jully  took  the  lirst 
explorers  four  hours.  With  omission  of  a  lounging  interval 
on  the  Foxes'  Rake,  our  time  from  the  foot  to  the  hitherto 
accepted  tenuiuation  on  the  l^pper  Rake  was  almost  two  hours, 
inclusive  of  all  halts.  Such  mdications  are  <iuite  inconclusive 
in  themselves,  but  they  go  to  confirm  our  conviction  that  of 
these  two  magnificent  gullies  that  on  Craig  yr  Ysfa  is  indis- 
putably the  more  diiltonlt  climb.  An  appreciation,  which 
precedes,  will  show  freedom  from  unconscious  bias  towards  my 
land  of  adoption. 

THE  BHASTBIB  TOOTH. 

Our  last  day  we  had  decided  to  devote  to  a  known  climb. 
The  morning  was  sombre  with  rain ;  we  started  however  the 
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five  mea  lor  the  Bhast  oir  Tooth  with  high  hopes  of  fine  intervals ; 
and  such  came,  but  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  base  of  the  cliff  Keynolds  commended  to  Jones  his 
new-brand,  fonr-strand  climbing  freak,  and  promptly  departed 
himself  in  prudent  haste  for  Sligachan.  We  paired  accordingly 
at  the  entrance  to  a  complicated  chasm,  the  accepted  name  of 
which  is  the  Northern  Chimney.  I  saw  the  two  originators 
of  the  climb  pass  up  the  first  pitch  with  movements  so  agile 
and  various  that  I  looked  forward  to  the  privilege  of  following 
the  lead  of  such  accomphshed  guides.  When  I  saw  them 
next  they  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  peering  down 
Kaismith's  Crack.  Though  delayed  by  exhausting  wrestles 
"with  the  cold  rigidities  of  the  four-strand  abominationi  Jones 
and  I  weire  not  m  lealitj  far  behind.  Xhe  fittie  Ji^^t  tbat 
penetiateB  the  devioas  gaUeries  of  this  oavem  is  derived  from 
a  dcHcmer-ipnndow  at  the  top,  whence  it  filten  thzoog^  sevesal 
intermediate  apertures,  (hie  or  other  of  these  was  constantly 
corked  by  one  or  other  of  our  comrades  in  front.  Mj  predica- 
ment and  Jones'  was  similar  to  that  of  a  blind  man  searching 
a  dark  room  for  a  black  cat  that  is  not  there.  The  sense  of 
touch  only  was  serviceable.  I  went  wherever  I  felt  I  could, 
but  in  the  search  for  holds  and  head-room  one  thing  I  never 
failed  to  feel 

*  How  Bharteiz^s  bleasM  river  zaa 
In  colvertB  tbrou^^  the  dothes  of  man  j 
]>own  to  a  sunless  scree.' 

In  spite  of  the  guide-hne  between  us,  Jones  was  bewildered 
at  times  by  the  intricacy  of  the  catacombs,  and  vainly  sought 
of  me  information  1  did  not  possess  ;  for  him  certain  eclats 
de  rire  seemed  to  serve  as  flashlights  on  the  situation.  Event- 
ually we  arrived  in  a  cockloft.  A  disc  of  daylight  at  the  far 
end  of  a  tumel  showed  the  way  out.  It  was  a  plain  necessity 
to  lie  flat-long  on  the  shingle  in  this  humiliating  conduit.  The 
position  was  very  restful ;  the  difficulty  came  with  the  desire 
to  move  on.  The  only  effsctive  method  of  propulsion  my 
dimensions  would  permit  was  plying  the  feet  as  levers  from 
the  ankles,  and  thus  I  ground  my  way  out  into  daylight  on  the 
principle  of  the  rack  and  pinion. 

The  North  Chimney  is  beyond  doubt  very  interesting ;  our 
ascent  has  kindled  in  me  a  strong  desire  to  go  and  see  it. 

During  the  period  of  entombment  the  dry  interval  had 
arrived,  and  enabled  us  to  ding  in  comfort  to  Naismith's 
Cracky  which  we  descended. 
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CrosBmg  a  gap  baok  into  Coixe  Bhastoir  we  lei  oar  fues 
towatds  Sligachan.  The  worsening  weather  mattered  little 
to  OB  as  we  honied  over  the  miles  of  spong}-  cnshions  and  leapt 
the  pockets  of  peat  for  the  last  time.  To  these  deer-forests 
we  had  already  grown  not  aocDstomed  only  but  reconciled* 
Tedious,  as  preambles,  they  proTe  by  Tirtae  of  contrast  some* 
what  pleasing  conclusions  to  the  mountain  expeditions. 

In  the  Isle  of  Skyo  the  mmmtain  views  have  a  beauty  of 
their  own  ;  the  exquisite  variuty  of  form,  the  glow  and  play  of 
colour,  the  girdle  of  waters,  and  the  distant  background  of 
bristling  peaks  form  an  ensemble  which  no  prudent  man  would 
try  to  describe  until  he  had  folly  imbibed  the  induences  of 
the  scener}\ 

The  cUmbing  itself  is  immense  ;  its  excellence  surpassed 
our  expectations.  All  the  manifest  routes  have,  apparently, 
been  accompliBhed,  and  the  aspect  of  such  as  I  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance struck  me  as  remarkably  fine  ;  for  exploring  enterprise 
there  is  yet  wide  seope.  Thos  the  island  offers  a  rich  and 
▼aried  store  to  moantaJneera  of  differing  tastes  and  preferoices. 
Of  onr  party  it  was  said  that  we '  worked  hard.'  It  is  possible 
we  did ;  it  is  eertain  we  enjoyed  it.  Oor  week  in  Bkye  will 
remain  a  delightfiil  memory.  It  was  the  hope  of  each  of  na, 
as  we  bade  them  fsrewell,  to  be  able  ere  long  to  say  Salystb 
to  the  Goolin. 


A.  ALDRIDGE  and  I  went  this  sprin<;  for  a  five  weeks'  tour 


±  j,  in  Palestine.  There  were  two  things  we  wanted  to  do, 
which  apparently  everyone  cot  there  seemed  to  think  onosoal, 
if  not  impossible :  (1)  to  make  a  walking  tour  throng  the 
ooontry,  instead  of  riding  or  driving ;  (2)  to  make  the  asoent 
of  Moont  Harmon,  which  our  Palestine  friends  informed  ns 
they  did  not  think  eonld  be  done  so  early  in  the  year. 

Tb»  first  of  oor  plans  we  did  not  qmte  cany  oat,  as,  owing 
to  illness  and  lack  of  time,  we  had  to  ride  the  last  three  stages 
of  oor  tour,  bat  we  did  walk  some  250  miles,  and  walking  in 
Palestine  is  a  very  different  thing  from  walking  in  Switaerlimd, 
owing  to  the  intense  heat  and  oppressiveness  of  the  air,  espeeiaUy 
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in  tho  Jordan  Valley  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
latter  being  1300  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
said  to  be  the  lowest  depression  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Tlie  second  of  our  plans  we  did  eventually  accomplish. 

Here  perhaps  I  had  better  attempt  to  give  a  short  description 
of  Mount  Hermon.  Hermon,  which  has  been  called  the  Mt. 
Blanc  of  Syria,  Uefl  to  the  N.  of  Palestine  proper,  being  aotually 
in  Syria,  Damascus  lying  some  25  miles  to  fhe  £.  of  it  The 
Axabio  name  te  ft  k  JoM-OBh-Slieik,  yMoh  meaiiB  *  moontam 
of  the  idiHeliaized ' ;  h  is  niofe  a  ohain  than  a  peak,  extending 
from  N Ji.  to  S.W.  for  a  distanee  of  20  mUes,  its  hig^M  point 
being  abont  9050  ft.  above  the  MediteimaiBan.  The  Bible 
names  for  it,  as  wdl  as  Hermon,  are  Shenir  and  Sirion,  both 
meaning  'tibe  Banner,'  a  fitting  name  for  the  great  white 
standard  it  raises  aloft  over  the  whole  land. 

Mount  Hermon,  from  a  climbing  point  of  view,  presents  no 
diffioolties  at  all.  In  fact  in  summer  the  usual  the  ascent 
is  made  is  by  riding.  Nevertheless  Mt.  Hermon,  I  think, 
must  have  a  fascination  for  all  lovers  of  mountains  both  from 
its  historical  associations  and  from  its  *  noble  and  majestic 
appearance.'  Well  did  Moses,  8000  years  ago,  dssoiibe  it  aa 
*  that  goodly  mountain.' 

*  A  remarkable  fact  about  Hermon  is  that  its  white  dome  is 
visible  from  nearly  every  section  of  both  eastern  and  western 
Palestine.  Not  only  from  Galilee  but  from  many  points  in 
Samaria  and  Judaea  as  well,  from  Olivet  and  the  Dead  Sea 
(which  is  120  miles  distant),  from  Gilead  and  from  Bashan,  it 
is  clearly  seen  and  is  looked  up  to  as  the  great  landmark  of  the 
country^'  so  says  a  writer  in  *  Picturesque  Palestine.'  We 
were  imfortunate  in  only  getting  our  first  view  of  Hermon 
when  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  bat  when  we  did  see  it  on  that 
occasion  some  95  mfles  away,  covered  with  fresh  snow  and 
glistening  in  the  son,  it  presented  a  sig^  never  to  be  forgotten. 

When  at  Jemsalam  we  had  made  enqniries  from  a  fHend 
who  had  been  np  as  to  the  best  starting  place  for  the  ascent. 
We  were  told  Shib'a  on  the  S.W.  or  Medjel-esh-Shems  on  the 
8.  were  nsoal  starting  ]daces  for  pec^le  intending  to  ride  np ; 
also  Hasbei^a,  a  small  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Hasbany 
Biver  or  Upper  Jordan,  which  Hes  to  the  W*  of  Hermon,  is  a 
convenient  place  &om  which  to  make  the  ascent. 

As,  however,  we  had  not  time  to  go  up  the  Hasbeiya  Valley 
on  the  western  side,  we  decided  to  make  for  Medjel-esh-Shems, 
and  as  that  place  is  situated  quite  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
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the  mountain  and  a  long  distanoe  &om  the  top,  we  hoped  to 
iind  a  cave  or  sleeping  place  on  the  mountain  somewhefe  above 

it  wbece  we  could  spend  the  night. 

We  were  told  to  look  out  for  bears,  and  one  of  our  Palestine 
friends  seriously  advised  us  to  take  a  man  with  a  as  a 
protection  against  them.  Wo  did  afterwards  actual^  see  a 
bear  that  had  been  shot  on  Mount  Hermon, 

Before  leaving  Jerusalem  on  our  walk  northwards  we  had 
to  engage  a  dragoman.  Mr.  Hughes,  the  most  kind  and 
obliging  proprietor  of  Hughes*  Hotel  at  Jerusalem,  where  we 
had  been  staying,  provided  us  with  a  very  efficient  young  man 
who  accompanied  us  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  revolver 
and  a  belt  of  cartridges,  of  which  ho  was  very  proud.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Jamil,  which  he  informed  us  meant 
*  Beautiful/  and  which  he  evidently  thought  a  very  appropriate 


We  left  Jenualem  on  Apxil  6,  and  in  doe  time,  after  a  de« 


April  19,  at  Medjel-esh-Sbems,  t^.  '  The  Watohtower  ol  the 
Sun,'  a  Dnue  village  8700  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  aoathem 
dopee  of  Hermon,  where  we  made  enquiriee  as  to  the  possibihtj 
of  finding  a  sleeping  place  on  the  mountain.  We  found  there  was 
another  inllage  called  Amy,  much  more  conveniently  placed  to 
make  the  ascent  from,  about  6  hrs.'  ride  farther  on ;  so  we  set 
out  for  it  aooompanied  by  a  Druse,  who  could  talk  a  tittle 
En^^ish,  as  oof  guide.  After  a  rather  <>y<wting  ride  over 
momitains,  snow-fields  and  a  ragmg  torrent,  we  arrived  at 
Amy  just  before  dusk.  Our  guide  got  lodgings  for  us  with 
a  friend  of  his,  by  name  Simon  Mackoul,  a  Greek  Christ  i;in, 
and  we  engaged  Jus  brother  to  act  as  our  g\iido  up  tlie  moun- 
tain for  the  next  day.  Our  host  spread  mattresses  for  us  on 
the  floor  of  the  guest  room,  and  we  had  a  very  comfortable 
night. 

Amy  is  a  small  village,  4500  ft.,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
highest  poiat  of  Mount  Hennon  on  its  eastem  side.  We  were 
told  that  every  winter  for  a  considerable  period  it  is  com- 
pletely buried  in  snow. 

Last  winter,  which  was  the  most  severe  one  experienced  out 
there  for  the  last  thirty  years,  our  host  told  us  that  he  had  been 
shut  np  in  his  house,  unable  to  gftt  ont,  for  fifty-four  days,  and 
that  the  snow  had  aoonmnlated  to  a  height  of  4  metres  above 
the  roof  of  his  house. 

Next  morning,  April  20,  we  started  at  5.15,  aoeompanied 
by  our  Dnise  fidend  and  our  landlocd's  brother,  the  latter  of 
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nbom  was  anned  with  a  small  pickaxe,  stock  in  his  bolt  ,  which 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  an  ice  axe  we  could  find.  His 
dress  was  hardly  what  one  is  accustomed  to  for  a  mountain 
ascent.  He  wore  the  flowing  robe  of  the  country,  he  had  no 
stockings,  and  on  his  bare  feet  were  the  usual  native  slippers 
vdih  no  nails  in  them,  which  as  he  attempted  to  walk  up  the 
hard  snow  slopes  literally  au^^wered  to  their  name. 

Mount  Hermon,  as  mentioned  above,  directly  faces  Amy,  and 
as  it  was  almost  a  cloudless  morning  we  could  witliout  any 
difficulty  trace  our  way  up  ;  the  actual  summit,  however, 
cannot  be  seen  from  Amy,  as  it  lies  some  httle  distance  back 
behind  the  mala  ridge  of  the  mountain. 

On  leaving  the  TiUage  ve  oiOBsed  a  Utile  stream  (the  infant 
Fharpar),  and  iiieii  gcaduaUj  asoended  by  some  baro  fields 
and  rough  ground  till  -we  came  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  shallow 
snow  gullies  ov  hollows  which  lie  between  the,  several  rook 
ribs,  which  are  a  feature  of  this  side  ol  Herman.  We  con* 
tinned  our  ascent  first  by  the  snow,  which  was  qnite  hard,  and 
then  by  the  rock  rib  to  the  right  of  it.  We  fcdlowed  this  rib 
practically  to  the  top  of  the  main  ridge ;  it  was  not  steep  and 
there  was  no  difficulty  of  any  description  to  our  upward  pro- 
gress .i"  We  had  a  short  stop  aboat  half-way  with  a  wonderful 
view  of  fleecy  clouds  far  below  us  stretching  away  to  the  S.E. 
over  the  Hauran  (the  land  of  Bashan).  We  reached  the  summit 
just  after  9,  the  lirst  of  us  arriving  there  20  min.  before  our 
guide.  Baedeker  says,  *  Mt.  Hermon  culminates  in  three 
peaks  ;  tlie  northern  and  southern,  al)0ut  500  paces  apart,  are 
each  about  1)050  ft.  in  height  ;  the  western  about  100  ft.  lower  is 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  small  valley,  and  is  about 
700  paces  distant  from  them.  On  the  S.  peak  are  some  ruins 
(called  Kasr  'Antar),  probably  belonging  to  a  temple  which  is 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  '  (a.d.  800  -400). 

We  stood  on  the  S.  peak.  We  could  distinguish  the  scattered 
blocks  of  stone  of  the  ruins  mentioned  above  which  were  almost 
buried  in  snow.  The  view  was  disappointing  owing  to  the 
haze ;  the  great  snowdad  range  of  Lebanon  stood  out  well,  but 
we  could  barely  distinguish  tiie  Mediterranean,  which  is  only 
some  80  nules  distant,  and  could  see  very  little  of  the  details  <^ 
the  country  to  the  S.  and  to  the  E.  A  strong  wind  was  blow- 
iug  and  it  waa  very  cold,  so  after  a  photograph  had  been  taken 
of  our  party,  we  commenced  the  deecent.  As  soon  as  we 
found  a  convenieut  rock  to  shelter  us  from  the  wind,  we  enjoyed, 
under  the  now  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  our  first  meal  on  the 
mountain.  Hunger  satisfied,  we  continued  the  descent  by 
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the  gQow  golljr  to  tiie  right  of  oor  lidgo,  whkh  nMlMd  a  loqg 
way  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  down 
wfaieh  we  enjoyed  some  moderate  glissades.  Next  afternoon 
we  were  in  Damftsens*  the  most  anoknt  oity  in  the  woiid. 


DB.  PACCARD'S  LOST  NAREATIVE :  A  miK, 
By  HEKBT  F.  MONTAONIEB. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  chapter  of  the  early  history  of 

mountain  exploration  has  proved  more  attractive  or  more 
perplexing  to  studonts  of  Alpine  literature  than  the  coiK^uest  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Tho  rival  claims  of  Dr.  Paccard  and  Jac(jues  l^almat 
to  the  discoveiy  of  the  route  to  the  summit  and  the  initiative  of  the 
ezpeditimi  hK7%  been  a  matter  of  eonftrowiay  lor  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter.  And»  ahhough  a  emidl  library  of  bodn, 
pamphlets  and  magaaine  articles  has  been  written  about  the 
subject  during  this  long  period,  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two 
climbers  played  the  leading  role  in  their  daring  ^y^di^rtftlring  has  not 
yet  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

It  was  asserted  soon  after  the  ascent  that  Dr.  Paccard  claimed 
far  more  than  his  due  share  of  the  credit  for  the  successful  expedi- 
tion ;  that  the  route  had  been  discovered  by  Bahnat  in  the  course 
of  a  perilous  excursion  alone  above  the  snow-line,  and  that  the 
doctor  could  never  have  reached  the  summit  without  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  his  more  stalwart  companion.  An  anonymous 
writer  took  up  Dr.  Paccard 'a  defence  in  a  brief  note  in  the  '  Journal 
de  Lausanne  '  of  February  24,  1787,  and  on  May  12  the  dot  tor 
published  in  the  same  journal  two  afiidavits  (each  signed  by  Balmat 
in  the  presence  ol  two  witnesses),  in  which  it  is  set  fovth  that  he,  and 
not  the  guide,  was  the  first  to  indicate  the  route  and  to  lead  the  way 
to  tile  summit,  and  that  Balmat  had  accompanied  him  merely  as  a 
porter  in  the  absence  of  the  guide  he  usually  employed,  and  had 
been  duly  paid  for  his  services. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  few  passing  allusioiLs  to  his  claims  in 
letters  in  the  *  Journal  de  Savoic  '  of  Chambeiy  nearly  forty  years 
afterwards, these  two  documents  are  the  only  printed  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Paccard  with  refeience  to  his  ascent  that  has  thus  far 
been  brought  to  light.  Unfortunately  for  his  cause,  however,  they 
remained  bidden  in  the  pages  of  the  obscure  periodical  in  which  t]i*'\' 
appeared  for  more  than  a  century,  and.  when  finally  unearthed  and 
published  by  Mr.  Whymper  in  his  guide  to  '  Chamonix  and  the 


*  See  the  two  letters  reprinted  in  A.  J.  voL  xzy.  pp.  ^21-4,  in  which 
Dr.  Psooaid  maiiitabied,  alter  tUity^Mmn  aad  thirty-nine  yean,  thnt  he  wM.tbe 
fierttoiiidioatetlid'anolBnpseiigB  'ss>ioat»totnc«imBiit. 
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Bange  o!  Mont  BUno '  in  1896,  theii  value  at  evidence  was  aerionaly 

contested.* 

Balmat's  case  on  the  other  hand  was  given  tlie  widest  publicity 
from  the  very  lirst.  Less  than  six  weeks  after  the  ascent  Maro* 
ThMore  Bounit,  ik»  Qeneveae  Alpine  traveller  uid  author, 
pnblislied  a  litfele  pampUefe  on  the  expedition  with  the  avowed 

object  of  securing  fair  treatment  for  the  guide. f  This  version, 
which  was  based  entirely  upon  Balmat's  verbal  aooount  of  the 

ascent,  was  soon  translated  into  English  and  German  and  reprinted 
in  a  number  of  the  most  widely  circulated  journals  of  the  Continent, 
and  its  influence,  moreover,  can  be  traced  in  the  pages  of  nearly 
every  writer  who  dealt  with  the  subject  during  the  ensaing  hfty 
yeais. 

Again  in  18S2,  five  ysaxs  after  Th.  Paccazd's  death  and  lortf-siz 
years  after  the  great  ascent^  Bahnat  had  the  laze  good  lottune  to 

find  a  sympathetic  listener  in  Alexandre  Dumas,  pire,  and  the 
interview  with  the  old  guide  which  the  celebrated  novelist  published 
in  his  *  Impressions  de  Voyages  en  Suisse,*  although  now  known  to 
be  little  more  than  a  series  of  grotesque  exaggerations  and  imaginary 
inoidentBy  has  been  reprinted  in  nearly  all  the  xecent  boola  and 
aitielesonMont  Blane  as  the  most  detafled,  if  not  the  most  acomate, 
account  of  the  ascent  we  possess. ;{: 

Hence,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  practically  all  our  informa- 
tion about  the  matter  is  derived  either  from  Balmat  hims^  or 
from  his  most  enthusiastic  champion,  Bourrit,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising to  find  that  posterity  has  formed  a  rather  poor  estimate  of 
£>r.  Paccard's  character  and  powers  of  endurance.  Within  recent  years, 
however,  and  espeeiaUy  sinoe  the  publication  of  Mr.  0.  E.  Matiiews' 
'  Annab  of  Mont  Blanc,'  there  are  signs  of  a  ohaage  of  opinion  in 
Dr.  PMcard's  favour.  It  is  felt  with  some  reason  that  possibly  history 
has  not  accorded  him  all  the  credit  he  deserved  as  one  of  the  pioneers 


*  Mr.  Whymper,  wUIb  admitting  liiat  Bafaaat  probably  signed  theae  dooa- 
nient«,  asks  whether  ho  knew  what  he  was  signing.  According  to  a  note 
recently  found  among  the  papers  of  H.  A.  Go^se,  Paccard  did  resort  to  unfair 
means  in  order  to  obtain  the  gtude's  rignatore.  Balmat  at  first  refused  to  sign 
tlmi ;  tlie  dootor,  however,  persuaded  him  to  attach  his  signature  to  a  blank 
pag>  promising  to  rewrite  tJic  d*>ctimoiit  to  his  satisfactiftji.  fv^veral  months 
latorf  when  Balmat  learned  that  the  documents  had  been  printed  unchanged 
in  the  Journal  de  Lausanne,  he  had  a  heated  disoQsiloii  with  FMoud  over  the 
natter,  in  the  course  of  which  they  actually  came  to  blows. 

t  Ldke  de  M.  Bourrit  *ur  U  Premier  Voyage  faU  au  Sommel  du  Moni  Blanc 
le  kuU  Aoit  dernier,  dated  September  20^  1787.  The  Eagliih  trMMdation  ie 
reprint<>d  from  tiie  8eole  Magaane,  November  17M, in  AlfemeJirwrnal,  Tri.  zxv. 
pp.  609-12. 

X  See  the  various  editions  of  Venanoe  Payot's  Itiniraire  de  Chamonix  ;  Jacquee 
Balmat,  or  the  First  A.iceni  of  Mont  Blanc  :  a  True  Story,  by  T.  L.  Oxley,  1881  ; 
The  First  A.ncent  of  Mont  Hhinr,  by  Richard  Edgcumlx'.in  the  National  Review 
for  August  1892;  Mr.  Whynipcr's  Chamonix  and  the  Range  of  Moni  Blanc, 
1896;  Mr.  MathewB*  Annah  of  'MwA  Bteme,  1898;  Mr.  VramoB  Giibble*e 
Sarl^  Momniaineere,  1899»  etc 
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of  mountaineerinp.  and  tliat  upon  further  investigation  many  of  the 
abflurd  stories  that  have  clustered  around  his  name  may  after  all 
be  due  to  the  vanity  and  ill-will  of  his  guide.  In  the  hope  of  throwing 
some  farther  light  on  this  much-discusfled  question,  I  have  made  a 
caiefo],  and  not  entirely  nnsncoeasfiil,  aeaxch  during  the  last  liall- 
doen  years  for  unpublished  documents  relating  to  the  first  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  eapecially  for  the  book  or  pamphlet  Dr.  Paccaid  ia 
aopposed  to  liave  published  about  his  erpedition. 

For  the  one  document  most  needed  to  rehabilitate  his  memory 
as  well  as  to  brinp  the  long  drawn  out  controversy  to  a  close,  is  ob- 
viously his  own  account  of  the  ascent.  If  it  was  ever  printed  it 
wonld  aaenxedly  have  contained  some  refeienee  to  the  charges  made 
by  Bouirit.  In  fact  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  if  it  had  been 
accessible  to  all  who  have  written  about  the  snbject  from  the  first, 
ih»  conquest  of  Mont  Blanc  would  appear  in  many  of  the  recent 
books  on  the  great  mountain  as  a  very  commonplace  affair,  and  that 
Balmat  would  now  l)e  known  to  us  as  a  somewhat  less  heroic  person- 
age. But,  ultliough  it  is  still  generally  believed  that  Dr.  Paccard 
wrote  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  expedition,  his  work  has  thus 
hi  eluded  the  most  persiBtent  researches.  Not  a  single  author  has 
stated  In  unmistakable  language  that  he  has  actually  seen  It ;  *  nor 
has  anyone  yet  given  us  the  slight^t  idea  of  its  oontents,  and,  with 
one  possible  exception,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again,  not  a  single 
quotation  from  it  has  ever  l)een  discovered.  In  fact  the  question 
as  to  whetlier  or  not  it  was  ever  printed  is  perhaps  the  most  puzzling 
feature  of  the  Paccard-Balmat  controversy. 

Apparently  the  first  to  appreciate  the  interest  Dr.  Paccaid's 
work  would  offer  as  an  historical  document  was  H.  Charles  Durier» 
who  spared  no  pains  in  his  efforts  to  find  a  copy  of  it  when  col- 
lecting material  for  his  well-known  work  on  Mont  Blanc  in  tlie  early 
*  seventies.'  t  But,  curiously  enough,  he  seems  to  have  felt  some 
reluctance  about  admitting  that  he  had  not  had  access  to  so  '\m- 
portant  a  book,  for  his  only  reference  to  it  is  so  ingeniously  worded 
that  it  has  led  not  a  few  of  his  readers  to  believe  implicitly  that  he 
had  actually  consulted  it.  '  Balmat  fat  quelque  peu  d^u  dans  son 
caloul/  he  wrote  in  a  footnote,  '  car  dans  la  brochure  que  Paocard 


*  Thifl  anertion  dunild,  perhaps,  be  dightly  modified,  m  M.  Henri  Mettrier» 

who?f'  adrniralile  sttidioB  of  the  early  lii.--t(iry  of  momitaineerinp  should  be  re«<l 
by  ovt-ryone  interested  iu  the  subject,  wntee  in  the  November  number  of  La 
Mmfagne,  voL  Tii.  p.  643,  *  WM  pezaoiind  tite  oompkante  et  trte  digne  de 
foi  m'a  oerti66  avoir  consults  oette  plaqvette  en  Afril  1906^  k  la  BiUioth^va 
Kationale.  ou  je  I'ai  vainement  chercnfe  dcpuia.* 

Personally,  1  have  been  assured  by  a  number  of  Swiss  booksellers  that  they 
yrere  positive  tho  narrative  had  fiaaind  through  their  handt<,  and  one  of  them 
told  me  that  he  huA  seen  a  copy  am  one  the  books  of  Mr.  John  Attldjo  But 
in  later  years  they  all  admitted  to  me  that  they  wore  mistakeu. 

t  M.  Dnrief^a  lint  book  on  flia  aobjeot*  Hithin  dm  Mont  Blanc,  appeared 
in  1873.  HQs  better-known  wmdi,  Maui  Bkmc,  wae  paUidwd  lour  yean 
later. 
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publia  k  la  suite  de  son  ascension,  il  ne  se  fait  pas  faute  de  s'en 
attribuer  presque  tout  le  merite.  {Premier  voyage  fait  d  la  cinie  de 
la  j>lu8  haute  morUagne  du  continent,  par  M.  le  Docteur  Paccard, 
Lmuame,  1786.)*  It  is  o«rtam»  nevmieless,  that  M.  Doner  had 
nsver  wen  it,  for  I  am  informed  1^  Mr.  I^ancis  Gxibble  that  the 
eminent  French  climber  admitted  to  him  '  quite  nueqiUTOcaUy  that 
he  had  searched  for  it  in  vain.' 

Mr.  Whymper  also  tried  to  run  the  missinir  narrative  to  earth 
when  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  exc  ellent  guide  to  '  Chanionix 
and  the  Range  of  Mont  Blanc,'  of  which  the  first  edition  appeared 
in  1896.  After  making  fruitless  inquiries  in  the  libraries  of  London, 
Paris,  Turin,  Qeneva,  imd  Lansanne,  he  appealed  to  the  descendants 
ol  Horace-Benedict  de  Saussnre,  who  informed  him  that  it  was  not  to 
be  found  among  the  books  of  their  oelebiated  ancestor.  As  a  last 
resort  he  sent  a  circular  letter  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  Chamonix 
valley  whose  address  could  be  obtained,  asking  anyone  fortunate 
enougii  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  desired  work  to  communicate  with 
him.t  But  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  no  reply  was  received. 
At  Mr.  Whymper^s  instaaoe,  M.  Juks  Jaiusen,  the  oelelnated  as- 
tronomer who  established  an  observatory  on  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  caused  similar  inquiries  to  be  made  among  the  principal 
scientific  bodies  of  the  Continent  with  the  same  result. 

Another  very  distinguished  climber,  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews,  also 
took  up  the  quest  of  the  lost  narrative  before  publishing  his  mono- 
graph on  Mont  Blanc  in  1898,  and  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of 
his  search  will  be  found  in  his  advertisements  in  the  most  widely 
ciroulated  Alpine  journals  of  the  Oontinent.t  Though  his  efforts 
proved  unavailing,  he  appears  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  its  existence.  *  That  Dr.  Paccard 's  story  was  written 
and  publLshed,'  he  concluded, '  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  unfortunately 
it  has  been  irretrievably  lost.  Fiobably  it  was  printed  £or  private 
circulation  and  not  for  sale.'  § 

Finally  Mr.  Francis  Gribble  endeavoured  to  unravel  the  mystery 
when  writing  his  very  entertaining  work  *  The  Early  Mountaiiieers/ 
published  in  1899.  A  careful  study  of  the  question,  and  many 
inquiries  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  of 
Paria,||  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  much  sought  for  narrative 


*  Le  Mont  Blanc,  4th  edit.  p.  109. 

t  Mr.  Whymper  assured  me  that  his  letter  reached  nearly  every  male  resident 
of  the  Chamonix  valley,  and  that  liundreds  of  copies  were  sent  to  Cluses, 
SftUanches,  Bonneville,  Aiiiifrv  and  Chambery. 

X  S«'e  Bulletin  du  C.A.F.  Deoerabor  18i>0,'p-  366;  Alpina,  February  1897, 

?<.  24  ;  Jtietme  Alpine,  January  1897,  p.  20 ;  Rivi^  Mensiledel  C.A.I.  December 
896,  p.  646 ;  and  Beho  dts  Alpti^  Jtmuaj  1887,  p.  88. 
§  The  Annnh  of  Mont  Blanc,  p.  04. 

II  Mr.  Gribble  writes  that  M.  de  Lisle  of  the  Bibliotheque  Natiou&lo  ia  P«nji 
UM.  him,  that  he  never  Men  it  quoted  in  a  oatatogoe,  and  thftt  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Mayhew.  who  purchased  the  foreign  bodbi  iot  the  Biitiih  MuMum,  had 
also  looked  ior  it  few  jean  without  retulL 
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was  in  aU'probability  a  myth,  and  that  the  *  wild-goose  chase  '  was 
very  likely  due  to  a  bibliographical  error.*  The  result  of  my  own 
leBearches,  as  the  reader  will  see  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  would 
8Mm  to  eoa&cm  Mr.  Qnbble'f  ynry  ilirewd  suggestioiL 

I  have  mentioned  lieaPi  onfy  a  lew  Teij  wdl-known  inetaiioet  of 
the  time  and  trouUe  devoted  to  the  pursuit  ol  this  elusive  document. 
In  addition  to  these,  many  private  ooUectors,  aa  well  as  the  librariani 
of  every  Alpine  club  of  any  consequence  in  Europe,  have  been 
looking  for  it  for  years,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  every 
bookseller  who  deals  in  '  Alpina '  has  the  title  peruianently  in  his 
list  of  desiderata. 

My  attoiiti<m  was  'fint  attracted  to  thii  iMdnatingbibliographioal 
problem  some  seven  or  eight  yean  ago  by  Mr.  Whymper,  who^ 
after  recoonting  hia  own  efforts  to  find  a  copy  of  Dr.  Fteosid's 
narrative  during  a  ten  years*  search,  recommended  it  as  a  promising 
field  for  investigation.  Ita  discovery,  lie  added  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment, would  count  as  something  of  an  a(  hievenient  in  the  raoun- 
taiueermg  world,  and  as  I  was  then  a  resident  of  Geneva,  where,  if 
it  was  ever  printed,  a  lew  copiee  mnst  have  remained,  he  strongly 
urged  me  to  take  up  the  matter.  A  lew  months  later  Mr.  Whymper 
very  kindly  sent  me  his  notes  relative  to  the  sub]eet»  and  I  hefguk  the 
search  in  earnest. 

At  the  outset  the  matter  seemed  very  simple.  For  if.  a.s  M.  Durier 
evidently  thought,  the  lost  narrative  was  published  in  T>ausanne,  I 
refused  to  believe  that  it  could  have  completely  di8ap])e;ired  with- 
out at  least  leaving  some  trace  behind  it,  either  there  or  in  Geneva 
— ^two  dtieB  which  then  counted  among  their  oitisens  such  pieaeers 
ol  Alpine  travel  as  HoiBoe-Benediot  de  8aussure»  Bonrrit»  Marc- 
Auguste  Pictet,  Berthoud  van  Berchem,  B^ranger,  and  Charles  Ex* 
chaquet,  to  mention  but  a  few.  With  a  little  patience  I  fancied  a 
copy  might  turn  up  as  Mr.  Freshficld  has  suggested. +  }>ound  in  a 
volume  of  forgotten  tracts  or  hidden  in  the  pages  of  some  obscure 
periodical.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  vast  collections  of 
tracts  in  the  libraries  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva  brought  forth  no 
result ;  nor  did  a  tedious  search  page  by  page  through  the  periodical 
literature  from  1766  to  1790  prove  more  repa3ring.  Upon  applying 
for  information  to  the  Academic  Boyale  des  Sciences  de  Turin, 
of  which  Dr.  Puccard  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  March  13, 
1785,  I  received  a  courteous  note  from  the  secretary  to  the  efiect 


•  The  Early  JlautUainetrt,  pp.  174-176. 

t  Paeeard  ▼.  Bahnat  in  Alpine  JmmtA,  vol  six.  pp.  341-9.    In  a  note  to 

this  valuahlo  fontribntion  to  the  lit'etftturo  of  the  -^tibject  Mr.  Fn  hin  ld  writes  : 
*  It  would  be  very  useful  if  some  enterprisini;  publmher  would  put  together  and 
print  in  a  small  volnnie  all  the  eonten)]M>rary  ftnthoritiee  I  have  otted.*  And 
'Tho'sean-h  for  Dr.  Paccarfrs  missint  painphUt  should  be  persevered  in.*  I 
may,  perhape.  be  permitted  to  add  here,  that  both  Dr.  Diibi  of  Berne  and 
myself  each  have  in  preparation  books  which  will  include  the  documcnta 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Frcshfield.  as  weU  as  a  number  of  unpublishjBd  letters  and 
joumels  1^  I>r.  FMowd,  De  S»uiiiiie,  Boonit,  Bdm»t,  and  Baron  von  Geiadoif. 
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that  they  possessed  no  documents  whatever  relating  to  the  doctor 
or  to  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  De  Saussure  family  very  kindly 
allowed  me  to  eTamine  at  leisine  the  booikB  and  papen  of  the  great 
natmaliBt,  but  neitlier  among  hk  ooRespondeiioe,  wkaeh  has  been 
admirably  preserved  and  classified,  nor  in  his  library  could  I  find 
anything  to  explain  the  puzzle.  From  the  descendants  of  Bourrit, 
Berthoud  van  Berclioni,*  and  Marc-Auguste  I*i(  tet.|  I  learned  in- 
directly that  they  were  unable  to  find  anything  among  their  family 
papers  bearing  upon  the  question.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
mayor  of  Chimonix,  H.  Bnmmiias,  I  was  aUe  to  make  a  eaniol 
ezaminatioii  of  the  aiohiTea  of  die  eommime,  among  which  I 
Bucoeeded  in  finding  a  copy  of  Dr.  Paccard's  passport,  and  many 
references  to  his  acti\aty  as  mayor  of  Chamonix  and  magistrate, 
but  little  else  of  interest.  M.  J.  P.  Cachat,  the  venerable  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Blanc  in  Chamonix,  whose  wife  was 
a  granddaughter  of  l>r.  Paccard,  was  unable  to  render  any  assistance. 
He  had  never  heard  of  the  lost  narrative,  but  as  for  the  doctor's 
papers,  he  had  a  distiDOt  zeooHeotkm  of  certain  bozee  supposed  to 
contain  his  letten  and  mannacripls.  My  hopes  were  slunt-liYed, 
however,  for  he  added  that  on  opening  them  some  fifty  years  ago 
he  found  the  contents  so  damaged  by  rats  that  he  had  destroyed 
the  whole  lot.  Nor  could  Adolphe  Balmat,  great-grandaon  of  Dr. 
Paccard,  from  whom  Mr.  Mathews  obtained  the  famous  MS.  Journal, 
find  any  other  papers  of  interest. 

Among  the  nnpublished  letters  preserved  in  the  Geneva  libniy, 
howmr,  I  aiioceeded  in  finding  a  few  impwtant  references  to  the 
anbjeot*  Thete  was  proof  at  any  rate  that  less  than  seven  weeks 
after  the  ascent  Dr.  Paccaid  had  already  announced  his  intention 


*  ]?t  rth()ud  van  Berchem  WM  tho  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  :  Excurnon$ 
dmus  /(  .s  Miiu  *  du  Ifaitt  Fnncii/ny,  ct  I>r.'^rrij4iov  de  iU  ur  Xourrlle.^  Ro\Uf«  pour 
aller  sur  k  Hurt  tl  It  Hrevfti,  aver  un€  Sotict  sur  It  Jardin,  Ijaiwaimo  1787.  and 
tbe  first  guide  to  the  valley  :  Itin^roindeia  VaUU  de  Ohtmumir,  Laii8anne  1790. 

t  Pictet  published  the  following  acrount  of  the  ascent  in  Les  Nouvdks 
dt  la  lUpublique  des  Letlres  of  September  0,  1786  (reprinted  in  Le  JounuU 
dnS^mant  of  MiToh  1787,  p.  175):  *Aa  moment  oA  ficAa  cotte  lettre 
j'apprends  qu'on  viont  rnfin  d'atteindre  le  fiommet  du  Mont-Blanc. 
M.  Paccard.  Docteur  on  Medecine,  qui  fait  sa  residence  au  Prieur^  de 
OwBurani,  et  qui  joint  h  la  vigiieiir  nfoenaire  poor  oes  entreprisea  lee  eon- 
mimwnces  d^histoire  naturelle  qui  peuvent  les  rendre  int^rcsfiantes,  aocom- 
pagn^  de  Jacques  Balmat,  du  Hamoau  des  Ptlerins,  y  sont  raont^H  le  8  Ao&t. 
On  les  a  suivis  avec  des  lunettes  dans  presque  toute  leur  route,  et  <m  les 
a  YU8  planter  k  ce  sommet  an  bftton  avec  un  mouchioir,  qui  atteate  leur  arriv^ 
k  la  cime,  ou  aucun  homme  sans  doute  n'etait  parvenu  avant  eux.  Des 
l^des  de  Chamouni  au  nombre  de  six,  tres  robust^  et  tres  experts,  avaieut 
Mi  cette  ann^  an  mois  de  Jnin  nne  tentAtive  infraetneoM,  et  Ton  com- 
mcngait  a  regardcr  la  (^hn<?o  commo  impossiihlo.  lorsquVllo  a  ^-t^  houreu<tement 
ox^ut^;  ila  n'oni  ^preuv6  d' autre  maU  outre  la  iatigue,  quo  la  brAfaue 
<ndinaixe  du  visage  et  des  mains  que  {)rodnit  Taetion  Wkinie  de  la  neige  et  du 
soleil.  En  attendant  que  lo  Docteur  publie  lea  circonstances  du  voyage 
et  ses  observatiooB,  j'ai  cru  que  cette  simple  notice  ne  vous  serait  pas 
indiff^rente.* 
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of  pablHldiig  an  aooonnt  of  hk  expeditkm.  For  on  September  22» 
178i5,  De  SaoMiixe's  nude,  the  Genevese  natoralirt^  Chanes  Bonnet, 
wrote  to  his  Scoteh  friend  Mr.  Clason : 

*  E  paroitra  incessamment  a  Geneve  une  petite  Relation  du  voyage 
du  jeiine  Docteur  Paccard  et  dc  son  rompagnon  au  Mont-Blanc.  lis 
ont  eu  les  premiers  la  gloire  do  ])arvemr  jiisqu'au  sommet  du  plus 
haut  pic  de  ce  Mont  majestueux  par  une  route  incoanue  jusqu  a 
euz  et  qui  n'est  pas  dangereuse.  Ce  fut  le  8  du  moie  paae^  qn'ila 
firent  cette  Iteareose  expedition.  Us  grimperent  penduit  14  henrw 
et  n'arrivdient  au  sommet  de  la  Montagne  qu'i  6  henres  du  soir. 
Leur  tbermometre  etoit  deaoendu  a  6  degres  au  dessous  de  la  oongi* 
lation,  et  le  froid  leur  paroissoit  tolloment  piquant  qu'ils  ne  purent 
y  demeurer  en  station  qu'uno  donii-luniro.  Mon  nevou.  qui  avoit 
eu  uno  bonne  carto  de  la  nouvelle  route,  s'etoit  mis  aussi-tot  fii 
ckemm  puux  la  meme  expedition  ;  mais  le^  ueiges  tombees  en  aboud- 
ance  snr  ces  grandee  hanteuiB  I'ont  forci  de  renToyer  rezpMition  i 
I'annte  proohaine.' 

On  the  following  day,  September  23,  1786,  the  naturalist  wrote 
to  Comte  de  Bieike,  of  Stockholm  :  '  Le  jeune  m^deein  de  Savoye 
fait  actuolloment  inipriraer  a  Geneve  par  sousrription  la  curieuse 
Relation  de  son  voyage.  II  n'a  pourtant  pas  vu  beaucoup,  maia 
le  peu  qu'il  a  vu  piquera  la  curiosite  du  let  teur.* 

Again,  in  a  letter  from  Bonnet  to  M.  Bailly  of  the  Acad^mie 
Boyale  dea  Sciencea  de  Pana,  dated  November  3,  1786,  we  read : 
*  Vooa  aurea  appria  qn'un  jenne  M4decin  des  Alpee  nxmmi  Paocard  et 
un  moutagnard,  Bon  oompagnon  de  voyage,  furent  aaies  hentenz 
le  8  aout  dernier  pour  parvenir  les  premiers  des  mortela  BUT  la  cime  la 
plus  elevee  du  fameux  Mont-Blanc  a  2426  toises  au  dessus  du  niveau 
de  la  mer.  Vous  savoz  que  c'est  le  plus  haut  pi(  do  notre  ancien 
continent.  Le  Medecin  a  ouvert  une  souscription  pour  I'lniprcssion 
de  Bon  ouvrage  ;  maia  il  n'aura  pas  beaucoup  k  raoonter,  parce  qu'il 
n'itoit  paa  muni  des  inatmments  qui  loi  auroient  valu  dee  obeerva- 
tiona  importantea,  ni  v6tn  dana  le  rapport  au  froid  de  oette  grande 
hauteur/ 

Bourrit  also  alludes  to  the  doc  tor's  literary  projeet  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  ascent  :  *  J'apprends  deja  (jue  M.  le  Medecin  Pari  ard  espere 
tirer  des  fruits  de  sa  course  ;  qu'il  s'est  fait  annoncer  a  Lausanne 
&  a'y  eat  fait  voir  comme  le  conquerant  du  Mont-Blanc,  dont  il 
promit  une  deacription  pour  laqndle  il  ^t  6&)k  Bouscrire :  tandia 
que  le  pauvre  Balmat,  k  qui  Ton  doit  cette  d^couverte,  reate  ignos^, 
&  ignore  qu'il  y  ait  dee  Joumaliates,  dee  joumauz,  &  que  1  on  puiBae, 
par  le  moyen  de  ces  trompettee  litt^raures,  obtenir  du  Public  une 
Bortc  d'admiration.* 

The  foregoing  extracts  left  little  doubt  that  tlie  public  had  been 
invited  to  subscribe  in  advance  for  Dr.  Paccard's  narrative  by  a 
circular  of  some  sort,  but  having  found  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
contemporary  joumalB,  I  concluded  that  the  announcement  was 
probably  merely  a  manuscript  note  exposed  in  the  windows  of  a  few 
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bookshops  in  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  of  which  there  was  little  chance 
of  ever  finding  a  copy. 

In  1909,  however,  I  learned  that  a  biography  d  Henri-Albert 
GoBse  was  about  to  appear  in  Geneva.*  Goese,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  author  of  the  letter  in  the '  Journal  de  Geneve '  of  September 
15, 1787, t  which  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  first  recorded 
passage  of  the  Col  du  Geant  was  made  in  1786  by  the  English 
traveller  Mr.  Hill.  As  a  man  of  letters  and  scientLst  he  was  a  well- 
known  personage  in  liis  day,  and  he  was  interested  in  a  wide  range 
of  tabjeeti.  Althongh  prevented  by  lameneaa  from  nndfirtaking 
any  dimoolt  climbs,  he  was  nevertheless  an  enthnsiastie  Alpine 
tiaveller  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Chamonix  valley.  Knowing 
him,  moreover,  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  both  Bourrit  and 
Dr.  Paccard,  I  hastened  to  write  to  ISldlle.  Plan,  his  biographer,  to 
inquire  whether  she  had  found  anything  of  importance  among  his 
papers  bearing  upon  eighteenth-century  mountaineering.  With  a 
kindness  for  which  I  can  scarcely  express  my  gratitude,  Mdlle. 
Plan  placed  at  my  dtsposal  all  the  doemnents  lelating  to  the  subject 
that  she  could  find  in  the  mass  of  material  she  had  collected  for  her 
work.  Among  them  there  was  a  manuscript  copy  of  Hhid  original 
French  text  of  the  Windham -Murtol  lottrrs  describing  visits  to 
Chamonix  in  1741  and  1742,  and  hidden  aiiionL;  its  pages  there  was 
found  a  little  printed  circular,  which,  upon  examination,  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  prospectus  issued  by  Dr.  Paccard 
as  an  appeal  tor  subscriptions  for  the  forthcoming  account  of  his 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  Its  edges  had  been  sadly  mutilated  by  mice 
and  one  line  had  nearly  disappeared,  but  fortunately  the  remainder 
is  quite  legible.  The  text  of  this  unique  document  xeads  as  follows  4 

60[USCR1PTI()N1  PREMfKR  VOYAGE  A  LA  CIME  DE  LA  PLUS 
HAUTE  MONTAGUE  DE  L'ANCIEN  CONTINENT,  LE  MONT- 

BLANC, 

PAR  LE  DOCTELR  MICHEL-GABRIEL  PACCARD, 
MMecin  dans  Ics  Alpcs  de  Chamonix,  Le  8  AotUt  1786. 

Le  Mont-Blanc,  tii  renonime  ]iar  les  Vovarreiirs  &  les  Savans,  passe 
pour  la  plus  haute  montague  de  Tancien  Continent ;  il  est  couvert 

•  U%  aene.voi»  d'Avirefou,  Hmm-ASbtH  Oo$$e  (1766-1816),  par  DanieUe 

Plan.    Geneve  1909. 

t  Reprinted  in  Alpine  Journal  for  November  1878,  voL  ix.  pp.  87-9,  by 
IL  Ihuner.  CkMee  had  planned  to  aecompany  Bomrit  in  his  attempt  on  Hoat 
BWc  of  Soptom  bcr  L5-1 6, 1 783,  but  wM  detMued  in  Geneva  at  the  laist  moment. 
See  Alpine  Joumai,  voL  xziv.  p.  420. 

X  I  mwt  aoknowfedge  hero  my  deep  obligation  to  MdDe.  Han  for  the 
oommunication  of  this  document,  and  to  Dr.  Hector  MaiHtxdoGosso,  among 
whose  family  papers  it  was  found,  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing  it  to  be  repro- 
duced.  Li  the  fac-simile  published  with  this  paper  (which  is  copied  from  a 
pliotogiaph  Dr.  MaiUard-Goaae  very  kindly  had  made  lor  me),  the  reader  will 
observe  the  words  *  et  par  Jacquea  Bahnat  des  Pderini  8on  guide  *  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  Uenri- Albert  Gcwse. 
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d'un  manteau  de  neige  &  de  glace  qui  traine  jusqu'a  sa  base  :  des 
fuules  de  Voyageurs  vienneut  I'admirer  toutes  lea  aimees  Sc  parcourii 
les  Qlacien  qui  en  d^conkiil :  ks  taatativw  des  eham&on  de  ehemois 
lei  pine  haidie  poor  •tteindie  la  eime,  ont  ^ohoai  jaeqa'i  prfeeil : 
L'Aateur  y  est  parvenu  ]e  8  Aout  1786.  nwieon  amateurs  dea 
montagnes  deeiieat  connoitre  dea  details  de  ce  nouyeau  Voyage; 
il  en  est  meme  qui  ont  etendu  leure  acceuils  jusqu'a  solliriter  une 
souscription  pour  former  un  prix  qui  fasse  I'eloge  &  la  rt-compense 
des  Conquerens  du  Mont- Blanc  :  I'Auteur.  pour  mieux  meriter  ce« 
accueils  &  pour  ....  faisant  le  premier  cette  course,  tachera,  dans 
la  lotion  de  eon  voyage,  de  leafenner  toat  ce  qui  peat  lea  in- 
tAreeser:  il  donnen  nne  hiBtoae  aM|{£e  dee  tentatiYee  qui  oal 
M  feitos  pour  escalader  cette  montagne,  decrira  lee  pienea  ft  lea 
rochers,  autant  qu'il  lui  a  ete  pcrmis  de  les  observer,  les  ineectes  qui 
habitent  ces  lieux,  les  plantes  rares  que  Ton  trouve  en  y  allant^ 
&  donnera  ses  observations  physiques  &  medicales,  kc.  avec  un 
Dessein  de  la  route  du  Mont-Blanc,  &  toutes  les  notices  neceasaires 
k  ceux  qui  veulent  visiter  les  Glaciers  de  Savoye. 

'  hd  pvix  de  la  soiuoriptioii  dn  livxe  aveo  ja  Flanoba  grav^  en 
taille  douce,  est  de  6  Ut.  de  France  sur  papier  fin,  ft  de  4  liv.  10  s.  snr 
papier  ordinaire.  Lee  personnes  d'une  plus  hante  olniwe  qui  d^sixent 
concourir  a  former  un  prix  h  Tauteur  de  cette  conquete,  partageront 
quelque^  curiosites  qu'ou  a  trouv^  sur  le  Mont- Blanc.  Les  noms 
des  Souscripteurs  seront  imprim^  a  la  tete  de  I'Onvrase.  On 
sousciit  pour  I'un  &  1  autre  a  Chamonix,  aux  Glacieres  de  Savoye, 
cbei  raatenr,  oft  lea  amateun  pounont  voir  nne  odkotion  des  plai^ 
ft  dea  pier  roe  de  ce  aingulier  pays.  On  piie  d'a&anclur  lea  leltcei. 

'  La  souscription  sera  owerte  juequ'^  fin  de  B^cembfC  proehain. 
Quelques  \'uyageurs  se  trouvoieut  k  Chamonix  au  moment  que 
I'auteur  faisait  le  plan  de  cette  souscription ;  leur  empieaeemeni  k 
souscrire  lui  iait  esp^rer  un  heureux  succes. 

Mr.  A.  Tran[gott  .  .  .  de  Geradorf  .  .  .  .] 

Mr.  John  Moore,  Irlandais. 
Mr.  Henri  Cerjat,  Capitaine  Anglois. 
Mr.  Kobert  Gordon,  Capitaine  Anglois. 
Mr.  le  Comte  Charles  Imbonati,  Milanoia. 
Madame  Sannazari  Imbonati,  Milanoise.'* 
Mr.  Fran9ois  Zinammi,  Milanois.' 

With  this  proapectoa  before  na  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that 


*  ThB  Gonnteas  Sannasari  arrived  in  Chamonix  a  few  days  after  the  asoent 

bearing  a  letter  of  introductiun  from  IK*  Saussuro  iu  Jean-Pierre  Tairraz.  The 
text  of  this  letter,  in  whioJi  thf  naturaliHt  aoknowlcdgt's  (}ie  Ifttter's  note.  Bont 
by  special  courier  to  inform  Jam  of  the  buccesaful  exjRtiition,  will  bo  found  iu 
La  Grande  Chartreuse,  le  Mont  Blanc  etc.  by  L.  D.  F.  AudiflFret,  Parifl  1846, 
pp.  84-7.  It  is  txaoalatod  into  EngUah  in  Albert  Smith's  Sktrp  «/  M<mi  Blawtt 
London,  1863. 
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Dr.  Paccard  evidently  contemplated  publishing  something  more 
ambitious  than  a  mere  pamphlet,  for  an  account  of  the  numerous 
unsuocessiul  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  a 
nuTatiTe  of  tlie  mb  aaotnt  aiidebiq[»ten  on  the  geology,  botany  and 
entomology  ol  the  gieet  numiitaiii,  ooold  haxdly  have  beea  eom- 
pfessed  within  the  limits  of  a  hcoohme,  as  the  work  is  now  almost 
invariably  described.  The  possibility  of  a  book  deBOEibing  a  feat 
which  had  aroused  the  greatest  interest  at  the  time — probably  an 
octavo  volume  of  at  least  a  hundred  pages — remaining  unknown,  or 
else  deliberately  ignored,  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  seemed  so 
remote  that  doubts  began  to  rise  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
it  ma  not»  after  all,  a  myth  as  Ifr.  Gribble  had  aliMdy 
snmcted. 

Th»  pEOipeotus,  however,  enggested  at  least  one  new  due  that 
seemed  worthy  of  investigation.  On  the  third  page  the  names  of 
seven  subscribers  are  given,  and  the  first  of  them,  though  partially 
eaten  away,  can  be  clearly  lecognised  as  '  Mr.  A.  Traugott  de 
Gersdorf.* 

Late  in  the  afteiiKKm  of  August  8,  1786,  two  Gennan  travellers, 
Baron  Adolphe  Trangott  de  Qendoif,  of  Mefferadoif ,  near  Gdrhts, 
and  Charles  Andre  de  Meyer,  letomed  to  Chamonix  from  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Montanvert.    On  reaching  the  village  they  learned 

that  the  day  before,  at  noon.  Dr.  Paccard  and  Jaoquca  Balmat  had 
set  out  for  the  Moiitatrne  de  la  Cote  with  the  intention  of  attempting* 
to  attain  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  the  ne.xt  day.  Tiie  two  Germans 
at  once  looked  for  the  climbers  with  their  telescope,  and  after  scanning 
for  some  time  the  upper  slopea  of  the  mountain,  finatty  caught  sight 
ol  them  shortly  anor  five  o'clock  ascending  rapidly  towards  the 
summit.  From  a  chalet  on  the  ncith  side  A  the  valley,  in  which 
Bourrit  frequently  passed  the  summer  months,  they  continued  to 
watch  the  two  adventurers,  until  at  G.23  they  saw  them  reach  the 
highest  point  and  diiiappear  on  the  south  side.  Dr.  Paccard 's  father, 
the  Royal  Notary  of  the  Chamonix  valley,  who  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  of  his  son's  triumph,  at  once  asked  the  two  Germans 
to  sign  an  attestation  to  the  effect  that  they  had  actually  seen  the 
two  climbers  on  the  summit.  This  document,  which  was  duly  signed 
after  Dr.  Faccard's  return,  was  luckily  discovered  in  Cfliamoniz  a 
few  years  a<?o  by  the  late  Dr.  Michel  Payot.* 

Gersdorf  was  much  impressed  by  the  daring  achievement  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  few  spectators.  On  returning  to 
Germany  he  reprinted  Bourrit 's  pamphlet  on  the  ascent,  witli  an 
introduction  in  German  solicttinf  contributions  to  a  fond  he  was 
raising  with  1^  object  of  presenting  Balmat  with  a  suitable  reward 
fas  the  OGoxage  and  determination  he  had  displayed  in  the  expedition. 


*  See  Document  sur  VA/teension  on  Mont  Blanr  jun  It  Or,  PMCOtdtiJ,  Babnat 
{U  8  aoAl  1786),  in  the  Bevue  Alpine,  vol  xi.  pp.  iM>-91. 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  sent,  through  Bouxiit,  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  young  guide.* 

With  such  evidence  of  his  enthusiasm  over  the  conquest  of 
Mont  Blanc,  added  to  the  fact  that  hi&  name  appeared  fust  in  the  list 
ol  steangeis  who  had  aheady  ■abacribed  for  Dr.  Paoeaid's  book, 
theie  aeeiiMd  to  be  some  ohanoe  of  finding  a  copy  of  H  among 
Gersdorf's  papers  end  books  if  anywhere.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  locate  his  papers.  The  German  biographical  dictionaries  were 
silent  as  to  his  life,  and  I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  names  of  any  of 
his  descendants.  I  \entiired,  however,  to  write  to  the  librarian  of 
the  Scientific  Institute  of  Gorlitz  (wliich  I  had  learned  in  the 
*  £ncyclop£edia  Britannica '  possessed  a  very  valuable  library), 
to  aak  if  he  could  oblige  me  wrth  any  information  regarding  ihia 
interesting  ttaveller.  To  my  delight  I  received  soon  afteiwaida 
a  most  courteous  answer  from  Prof.  Dr.  Jecht,  the  aeoretary  and 
librarian,  informing  me  that  Raron  de  Gersdorf  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  institute,  and  had  bequeathed  to  it  the  great-or  part 
of  his  pa})ers  and  library.  The  lost  narrative,  as  I  had  feared,  was 
not  to  be  found,  but  among  the  papers  there  was  a  number  of 
letters  from  Dr.  Paccaid  and  Bonirit  of  the  greatest  interest.  As 
theae  docoments  were  far  too  nnmeroos  to  be  copied  in  €}dilitB» 
Dr.  Jedit  very  generously  offered  to  lend  them  to  any  Swiss  publio 
library  providing  the  request  was  made  through  the  (rerman  Legation. 
This  my  friend  Dr.  Diibi,  of  Pn'me,  was  fortunately  able  to  anange 
by  having  them  sent  to  the  Swiss  National  Library. 

According  to  the  prospectus  .'^he  snbscrifjtion  for  Dr.  Paceard's 
book  was  to  close  by  the  end  of  December  1786,  and  with  one 
ezoeption  evezy  author  who  has  quoted  the  title  appean  to  have 
beheved  that  it  was  nndoobtedly  pahUshed  in  that  year.  Bat  the 
Oetadorf  papers  afford  us  irrefutable  proof  that  it  had  not  yet 
appeared  by  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  for  on  May  3, 1787, 
Bonrrit  wTote  to  Baron  de  Gersdorf,  '  Monsieur  Paccard  n'a  rien 
ecrit  I'Hcore  et  son  libraire  de  Lausanne  n'a  rien  tcc^u.  de  lui  pour 
i  in  primer.'  And  on  tlie  31  st  of  the  same  month  we  find  Dr.  Paccard 
liimaelf  writing  to  Gersdorf  to  explain  the  delay  : 

*  Je  n'ai  point  encore  public  la  relation  de  mon  premier  Toyage  an 
Mont  Bkno,  Monsieur,  miUe  entnTes  en  ont  kt^  la  oaose.  J'ai  M 
en  butte  anz  antenn  qoi  ont  icnt  ma  nos  Alpes  jnsqa'i  pr6sent. 


•  GcrsdovTs  sympathy  for  l?iilrnat  was  |)ro!)al)ly  iluo  partly  to  a  fact  which 
has  been  overlooked  by  all  who  have  written  about  the  early  history  of  M«mt 
Hlanc.  In  tho  RegiMrt  dea  Dicia  of  the  commune  of  Chamonix  the  following 
entry  will  be  foimd  : 

*  L'an  mil  sept  cont  quatre-vingt  six  et  Ic  huit  tin  mois  d'aoust  est  A(^h\^ 
BUT  les  quatre  heures  du  soir  et  le  dix  du  memo  mnin  a  et-e  inhumee — Judith 
IIDe  de  Jaoques  Balmat  et  de  Jeanne-Marie  Simon,  agee  de  dix-huit  jours.* 

From  this  it  will  bo  seen  that  Balmat's  child  must  have  died  less  than  two 
hours  and  a  half  before  he  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  day 
•few  httntauned  to  CShamonizlie  mint  havB  been  pmeotat  thefanemlintlie 
TiOsgiB  dmioliyMd. 
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Vous  aurez  sanB  cUmte  vu  la  lettre  de  Mr.  Bourrit  sur  le  premier 
voyage,  puisqu'U  assure  dans  le  Journal  de  Lausanne  que  vous 
Vavez  fait  r^imprimer  avec  une  preface  en  allemand.  Vous  aurez 
peoMfeie  appris  que  le  mime  auteor  ae  flatte  qae  yvaa  hii  aves 
^crit  que  vow  aviai  vu  avec  peine  fmdifirmiee  pour  ne  fot  dire  phu 
du  Doeiem  Pacoard  d  Vegard  de  mm  guide,  C'est  pour  me  jnstifier 
que  j'y  ai  parefllement  fait  imprimer  le  certificat  que  j'ai  Thonneur, 
Monsieur,  de  vous  envoyor  ci- joint.  .  .  .  Voudriez-vous  me  fa  ire 
part  en  fran9ais  dc  la  preface  de  la  lettre  que  vous  avez  fait  imprimer, 
qui  j'espere  doit  iaire  mauvaise  figure  a  la  tete  d'une  si  mauvaise  et 
ai  m6chante  lettam.'  * 

We  may  gather  from  tbeae  two  eztfacta  that  even  by  nidaommer 
1787  Br.  Paccard  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  aabflfoibaa  enough 
to  enable  him  to  publish  his  book,  and  his  own  resoDZoea  were 
probably  too  limited  to  permit  him  to  print  it  at  his  o^vn  expense. 
The  lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  public  was  due  partly, 
perhaps,  to  the  accusations  made  by  Bourrit  that  he  had  acted 
unfairly  towards  his  guide,  but  mainly  to  the  general  beUef  that  lie 
would  have  little  of  impoxtanoe  to  xelate  in  the  way  of  adenttfio 
obeemtiona.  It  must  he  vemembeied  that  a  mere  leooid  of  moun- 
tain adventure  would  have  attracted  but  Uttle  attention  at  that 
time.  The  pubhc  was  far  more  interested  in  the  readings  of  various 
scientific  instruments  on  tlie  sommit  than  in  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  two  climbers. 

Nearly  two  years  after  the  ascent  Dr.  Paccard  was  apparently 
atill  at  work  on  his  book,  If  we  may  judge  by  the  following  reference 
in  a  letter  by  the  German  poet  Fkederidc  Ibtthiason,  dated  July  7, 
1788: 

*  We  alao  visite  d  Dr.  Pakkaid,  who  gave  us  a  very  {dain  and 

modest  account  of  his  ascension,  for  which  \w  Hoes  not  appear  to 
assume  to  liimself  any  particular  merit,  but  aBs^rts  that  anyone 
with  like  physical  powers  might  have  performed  tiie  ta.sk  eijually 
well.  He  is  at  present  employed  in  a  work  upon  the  glaciers,  which 
w31  oontani  the  lenlta  of  many  years'  examination  into  tiidr  origin. 
Stom  an  intelligent  man  who  Hves  at  their  very  foot,  and  can 
observe  them  at  every  season,  we  may  reasonably  expect  something 
satisfactory  relative  to  so  important  and  curious  a  subject.'  "f 

As  Matthisson  does  not  mention  any  previous  publication  by 
Dr.  Paccard  relative  to  his  ascent,  it  would  seem  that  the  narrative 
had  not  yet  appeared  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Chamonix.  Possibly 
the  doctor  had  changed  the  plan  of  his  book,  and  decided  to  add  a 


*  From  tho  Geradorf  j^pen  in  the  library  of  the  Oberlausitzischeu  Gesell- 
sohaft  der  Wiflsenflohftft  in  GSrlits.  I  must  express  here  my  very  sinoeietliMika 
to  Br.  Prof.  Jechf,  the  secreCeiy  cf  thM  sooie^,  f or  his  kindixis  in  oonneatkm 
with  these  valiukble  MbiS. 

t  LtUtn  wriUm  from  wioua  jtarts  of  the  Cmiiiiumt  between  the  fectte  1786 
ani  1794.  Translated  from  Une  Qemam  of  FreieHek  MaUhieeom  By  Anm 
Flumirt,  London  1799,  p.  laOL 
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few  chapters  on  the  study  ol  the  glaciers,  but  in  any  case  it  cannot 
be  doabtod  tiiat  tlie  work  he  htd  m  hand  in  the  summer  of  1788 
would  have  oontained  something  about  the  asoent. 

In  the  first  account  of  his  ascenci  ol  Mont  Blaiio»  pabluiiedtowaidf 
the  end  of  August  1787,  De  Sauaame  does  not  mention  any  pabfifM- 

tion  by  Dr.  Paccard,  but  in  vol.  vii.  p.  223  of  his  '  Voyages  dans  les 
Alps/  which  did  not  a})pear  until  1796,  he  wrote  :  *  Le  succes  de 
cette  entreprise  a  ete  connu  du  public  par  les  relations  qu'en  ont 
donnees  le  D.  Paccard  et  M.  Bourrit.'  This  reference,  which  has 
been  brought  lorwaid  pioof  of  tbe  eitrtMiee  tiie  lost  nanative, 
I  taJce  to  be  an  allusion  to  tbe  famoua  oeitifioatea  or  affidavits 
published  by  Dr.  Paccard  in  the  '  Journal  de  Lanaanne.'  For  the 
editor  himself  described  them  thus :  '  Nous  xeoevoDS  aujourd'koi 
copies  des  Relations  ou  certificats.  .  .  .'  * 

In  1795  LaTande,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  visited  the  Chamonix 
valley,  and  published  an  account  of  his  journey  imder  the  title 
'  Voyage  au  Mont  Blanc '  in  the  *  Magasin  Encyclopidique '  oi  the 
following  year.  HecaUedonDr.Pamudtohearfronihmkthestory 
of  the  great  ascent,  and  gives  many  details,  leaned  in*  the  ooozae  of 
bis  chat  with  him,  but  it  is  a  significant  liust  that  he  does  not  say 
a  word  about  the  lost  narrative.  One  can  hardly  believe  that 
Dr.  Paccard  would  have  carried  his  modesty  so  far  as  not  to  present 
a  copy  of  hLs  book  to  his  illustrious  visitor  had  he  ever  published  it  ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  Lalande  would  have  passed  it  over  in  silence 
had  his  attention  been  caUed  to  it. 

During  the  rest  d  bis  life — and  Dr.  Paooaid  survived  bis  famous 
asoent  by  more  than  forty  years — many  travellers  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  liini  as  the  conqueror  of  >Iont  Blanc.  He  lived  to  see 
fourteen  climbers  follow  in  his  foot^steps  to  the  summit.f  Several 
of  the  latter  were  indoV)tcd  to  him  for  much  courtesy  in  lending  them 
scieutilic  apparatus,  and  nearly  all  of  them  published  accounts  of  their 
accents.  Yet  one  searches  in  vain  in  their  books  and  pamphlet^}  for 
the  slightest  allusion  to  a  narrative  of  the  first  asoent. 

In  1854,  twenty-seven  years  after  Dr.  Paccard's  death,  we  find  a 
passing  reference  to  the  mattw  in  a  pamphlet  by  Michel  Carrier, 
entitled :  *  Notice  Biographique  sur  Jacques  Balmat  dit  Mont  Blanc,' 
p.  17.  The  author  was  born  in  Chamonix  in  1797,  and  was  conso- 
(juently  about  thirty  years  of  ape  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Paccard's 
death,  and  claimed  to  have  known  him  intimately. 

'  Apres  quelques  jours  d'intervalle,  M.  Paccard  redigea  la  relation 
de  leur  voyage.  S'il  ne  put  renriohir  d'nn  grand  nombre  d'obser- 
vations,  ce  n'est  pas  fkute  de  eonnaissances ;  Tinoertitude  dn 


*  Dr.  Audr^  Matthey  alsu  seems  to  refer  to  these  documents  in  hia  artiole 
in  the  BihUn(heque  UniverseUe  for  May  11^,  pu  68,  in  whioh  he  WlOto  in  pamn- 
tliesis  *  Voyoz  la  rt- latiou  du  Dr.  Paccard.' 

t  Of  these  De  Sauasure,  Boatifoy,  Matzewsky,  Van  Rensselaer,  Howard, 
I'^ndrell,  Clissold,  Jackson,  Markham  Shen\-ill  and  Clark  publi.slu'd  aawliiea 
of  their  ascents,  and  most  of  them  mention  having  met  Dr.  I'accard. 


The  three  following  illustrations 
are  fac-simile  reproductions  of 
Dr.  Paccard's  Prospectus  of 
the  book  he  intended  to  publish 
on  the  first  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  P  rom  an  unicjue  copy 
of  the  original  in  the  Library 
of  Dr.  Hector  MaillardoGosse, 

of  Geneva. 
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PREMIER  VOYAGE 

A  LA  CI  ME  DE  LA  PLUS  HAUTE  MON^ 
TAGNE  DE  l'aHCIEU  COHTlNElfT , 

LE  MONT-BLANC, 

Par  le  Dodlcur  jMiciikl- Gabriel  Paccako, 
Mcdccin  dans  Ics  Alpcs  de  Chamonix.  •) 

T  Mont-Blanc,  fi  renomme  par  tes  Voyageuri 
&  les  Savans ,  paiTe  pour  la  plut  haute  montagne 
de  I'anden  Continent  j  il  eft  couvcrt  d'un  man. 
tcau  de  ncige  &  de  glace  qui  tratne  jufqu'a  fa 
bafe;  dcs  foulef  de  Voyageurs  vienncnt  I'admirer 
toutcs  les  annces  &  parcourir  les  Glaciers  qui  en 
decoulenc :  Les  tentatives  des  chafleurs  de  cha- 
mois les  plus  hardis  pour  atteindre  fa  cime , 
ont  cchoue  jufqu'a .  prefcnt  :  TAutcur  y  eft 
parvenu  le  8  Ao&t  1786.  Plufieurs  amateurs 
des  montagnes  deHrent  connoitre  les  details  de 
ce  nouvcau  Voyage  j  il  en  eft  memc  qui  ont 
ctendu  leurs  accueils  jufqu'a  follicirer  une  Ibul^ 
cription  pour  former  un  prix  qui  |fafle  Telogc  & 
la  recpmpenfe  des  Conqucrans  du  Mont-Blanc: 
"  l!X3fe?jr*.pour  mieux  meriter  ces  accuciJs  &  poor 
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faifaut 

18  premier  "CPlteTouTI^^ichcra ,  3!Ins  la  relation 
dc  fon  voyage ,  de  renfermer  tout  cc  qui  peut 
les  intereiTer :  11  donnera  une  hiftoirc  abre^ce 
des  tentative!  qui  one  ^te  (kites  pour  cfcaladcr 
cettc  monragnc,  decrira  Ics  picrrcs  &  les  rochers, 
autant  qu^il  iui  a  etc  pcrmis  de  les  obfcrver  > 
les  infedes  qui  habitent  ces  lieux ,  les  plantes 
rares  que  Ton  trouve  en  y  allant,  &  donnera 
ies  obfervations  yi»y(iques  &  modicales »  &c. 
avec  un  Deffein  de  la  route  du  Mont>  Blanc » 
&  toutei  let  notices  necefTaires  a  ceux  qui  veu- 
Icnt  ivifiier  les  Glaciers  de  Savove. 


Le  prix  dc  la  foufcripti«in  du  Livrc  avcc  la  Planchc 
jravec  en  tatllc  -  doacc  ,  eft  de  6  liv.  dc  France  fur 
papier  fin  ,  &  de  4  liv.  10  f.  fur  papier  ordinaire. 
Lc«  pcrfonncs  d'unc  plus  haute  clalTc  qui  dcfircnt  con- 
courir  a  former  un  prix  a  f  auteur  dc  cettc  conquctc , 
partagcront  quclqucs  curiofites  qu'on  a  trouvccs  fur  Is 
Mont-BUnc.  Les  noms  des  Soufcripleurs  fcront  imprU 
mcs  a  la  tctc  de  TOuvragc.  On  foufcrit  pour  Tun  & 
Tautre  a  CilAMONix ,  aux  Glacicres  de  Savoyc  ,  chcz 
Tauteur  ,  ou  les  amat^rs  pourront  voir  une  collcdion 
des  plantes  &  des  pierrts  uc  cc  fingulier  pays.  On  pric 
<l*a(Franchir  les  lettrcs. 

La  foufcription  fera  ouvcrtc  jufqu'a  la  fin  dc  Decem- 
brc  prochain. 

Quelquei  Voyageurs  fc  trouvoient  k  Chamonix 
au  moment  que  I'auteur  faifoit  le  plan  de  cette  fouf- 
cription Icur  emprefTcraent  a  foufcrire  lui  fait  efperer 
iin  heureux  fucccs. 
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Mr.  _ 

Mr.  Jolm  Moore ,  Irlandois. 
Mr.  Henri  Ccrjat^  Capicaine  Anglois. 
Mr.  Rohert  Gordon  ,  Capitainc  Anglois. 
Mr.  le  Comtc  CharL^  Inibonati  ,  Milanoir. 
Madame  Sannazari  Imbonati ,  Milanoife. 
Mr.  Francois  Zinammi ,  Milanois. 
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On  pcut  egalement  foufcrire  , 

Amsterdam,  chez  M.  Changuion, 
Basle  ,  chez  M.  Scrini. 
Berlin  ,  chez  M.  La-Garde. 
Berne  ,  chez  M.  Emmanuel  Ucller. 
BOLOGNE  ,  chez  .Mi^L  Guibert  &  Bouchard. 
Bruxelles  ,  chez  M.  Le  Maire. 
Francfort  ,  chez  M.  Streng. 
Genes  ,  chez  M.  Tves  Gravier. 
Geneve,  chez  MM.  Barde  Manget  £s?  Comp. 
la  Ha  ye  ,  chez  M.  GaJJe. 
Lausanne  ,  chez  MM.  J.  P.  Heubach  ^  Comp. 
Leipzig  ,  chez  M.  Junius. 
LoNDRES,  chez  M.  Elmsli. 
Lyon  ,  chez  M.  Louis  RoJJet ,  nie  Alercierc. 
Milan  ,  chez  iVLM.  Reycends  ,  Frcres. 
Paris  ,  chez  M.  Buijjon ,  H6tel  dc  Mefgrigny  .""ruc 
Poetcvins. 

Pakme,  chez  MM.  les  Freres  Faurer  ^  Comp. 
St.  Petersbourg  ,  chez  M.  U'citb^echt. 
Rome  ,  chez  MM.  Bouchard  £jf  Gravier. 
Turin  ,  chez  IMM.  Reycends  ,  Frer«s. 
Venise,  chezl.MM.  Foref}i  £f  BettinellL 
Vienne  cn  Auttiche  ,  chez  M.  Grdffcr. 
ZuRic ,  chez  MM.  Orel ,  Gcfiur  ,Fucsli  ^  Comp* 
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Sliced,  la  spoBtaii^t6  du  depart,  le  pea  de  temps  qu'ila  rest^nt  but 
la  oime,  et  plus  que  tout  l^posnDOiti  d'y  porter  k  eux  deux  dee 
instruments  de  physique,  en  foient  la  cause.  II  etait  reserve  k 
riUuBtre  de  Saussure,  qui  fit  rascension  en  aout  1787,  de  rendre 
compte  au  niondo  savant  I'iuteressante  serie  d'obeervations  que 
le  temps  lui  ]H'rniit  (I'v  faire.' 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  Carrier  says  that  Dr.  Paccard  wrote 
an  account  of  the  ascent,  he  doea  not  say  that  it  was  ever  pahlished ; 
in  &et  he  zather  oonveys  the  impiession  that  De  Satusore  was  the 
fizst  to  pnhtish  a  narrative  of  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  Yet  he 
must  have  known  all  about  the  mystery,  and  if  the  lost  work  had 
ever  oxistod  lie  would  certainly  have  heard  of  it. 

Stephen  d'Arve  (Vicomte  Edmond  de  Catelin)  assures  us  in  his 
*  Histoire  du  Mont  Blanc/  published  in  1876,  p.  307.  that  Dr.  Paccard 
published  only  a  geological  treatise,*  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
he  also  was  certain  that  the  narrative  never  existed.  As  he  vras 
well  aeqnainted  with  Michel  Carrier  it  is  possible  that  he  learned 
something  about  the  matter  fnmi  him. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  considered  only  the  evidence,  which 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  mysterious  hook  was  never  printed. 
I  have  shown  that  it  was  certainly  not  published  by  the  summer 
of  1787,  and  probably  not  by  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
and  that  the  Isw  people  who  wrote  bom  personal  knowledge  ol 
0r.  PaocArd,  snoh  aa  I)e  Sauasoze,  Bonnit,  Matthissoii,  Laknde,  and 
the  early  Hont  Blanc  heroes,  had  apparently  never  heard  of  it. 

Let  US  now  turn  to  the  series  of  books  in  which  the  title  of  the 
narrative  is  quoted  as  that  of  a  work  which  was  undoubtedly  printed. 

The  earliest  printed  mention  I  have  heard  of  occurs  in  an 
anonymous  work  entitled  '  Notice  Historico-Topographique  de  la 
Savoie,'  edited  and  printed  in  Chambery  towards  the  close  of  1787 
or  early  in  1788,1  by  Jean  Lollin,  on  p.  50  of  which  we  read : 

*  Chanumus,  dans  le  Haut-Faucigny,  trds  connn  par  sea  €llaoiife» 
et  ses  hautcs  Montagnea,  entre  lesqueUes  on  remarque  le  Mont-Blanc, 
dont  la  cime,  toujours  couverte  de  neige,  est  le  point  le  plus  eleve  de 
Tancien  Monde.  On  voit  de-la  toute  la  Ravoie  a  ses  picds,  comme 
enfennee  entre  le  cours  du  Rhone  et  celui  de  la  chaine  des  Alpcs. 
Le  cours  du  iihonc  ne  peut  mieux  ressembler  qu'a  un  C,  qui  embrasse 
la  Savoie  au  Nord-ouest ;  et  le  conrs  de  la  chatne  centrale  des  Alpes 
repr^sente  trte-bien  un  7,  qui  la  s^paze  de  la  Yal  d'Aoste  et  du 


*  The  only  work  Dr.  Paooard  in  known  to  have  pobUshed  is  a  well-written 
article  in  ObstrtxUionA  fsur  la  Physique,  sur  F Histoire  NatureUe  et  awr  Us  Arts  etc. 
for  July  1781,  voL  xviii.,  entitled  *  Extrait  de  quelquos  lettres  du  Docteur 
Flacoard  rar  les  oausM  de  f  arrangement  en  arc,  en  feston,  en  coin,  &c.,  et  de 
la  direction  oblique,  perpendiculairc.  horizontale,  deH  couches  \Taie8  ot 
apparentes  etc.'  It  was  probably  to  this  article  that  he  owed  his  election  as 
porresponding  nembcr  of  tiin  Turin  Aoademy. 

t  No  date  appears  on  the  title-page,  but  permission  was  granted  to  print  ir, 
on  September  7, 1787.  In  the  Fre/aee  de  VEdtUwr  LuUin  describee  the.  work  as 
a  oompQition  inade  from  varioes  Moroee. 

VOL,  XXVI.— NO.  OXOV.  B 
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Piemont  ....  Les  provinces  qui  avoisinont  la  cliaine  centrale  des 
Alpes,  sont  les  plus  raontagneuses  ;  elles  soiit  horissees  do  petites 
montagnes  composees  par  les  revetements  sccondaircs  du  (J  lobe, 
dont  fl  n'es^  resti  qiie  des  lambeanx  an  mOiea  6m  nUons  crenste  en 
p«rtie  par  les  eaoz  qui  fuyoienfe  la  oliatne  ceatvak  .  .  .  .  Le 
plus  grand  espaoe  plat  que  ron  remarqae,  est  dans  la  Province 
du  Genevois  ....  {Voyez  le  Premier  Voyage  fait  d  la  Cime  de  la 
plus  hattte  Moniagne  de  I'ancim  ConUnaU,  par  Jf.  le  Dootew 
Paccard).'  * 

This  passage  is,  I  believe,  the  only  reference  to  the  missing  narra- 
tive that  can  possibly  be  taken  for  a  quotation  from  it.t  The  onlj 
description  of  the  view  from  the  siiminit  of  Hont  Blano  which  had 
been  published  down  to  the  end  of  1787  was  De  Saussure'e  *  Rdatum 
Abregee,'  bat  there  is  nothing  in  the  great  naturalist's  narrative  to 
which  the  foregoing  details  can  be  traced,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  to 
sav  the  least,  for  anvone  who  had  not  stood  on  the  summit  to  have 
imagined  them.  It  is  possible  however  that  LnUin  may  have  had 
access  to  Dr.  Paccard 's  manuscript,  or  that  the  note  about  Chamonix 
and  Mont  Blano  was  written  hj  the  doetor  himself.  The  title  is 
given  about  as  it  appears  in  the  prospectus,  bat  no  date  is  mentioned, 
a  fact  which  seems  to  confirm  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  theories. 

We  hear  nothing  further  about  the  matter  until  1807,  when  Abb6 
Jean-Louis  Grillet  published  a  very  learned  compilation  entitled 
'  Dictionnaire  Historique,  Litteraire  ct  Statisticjue  des  Departe- 
mens  du  Mont-Blanc  et  du  Leman,'  in  which  the  following  notice  of 
Dr.  Paccard  appears  in  the  article  on  Chamonix  (vol.  ii  p.  197) : 

'  M.  Paccaid  (Hiohel),  dooteor  mMedn  et  membce  corxespondant 
de  rAcad6mie  des  sciences  de  Turin,  qui  le  premier  parvint  le 
8  ao&t  1786,  avec  Jiuques  Bahnat»  k  la  sommite  du  Mont-Blanc, 
legard^e  jusqu'alors  comme  inaccessible.  H  publia  la  relation  et 
les  diliiciiltea  de  son  cntreprise  dans  I'ouvrage  intitule  : 

'  Premier  voyage /aU  d  la  citne  de  la  plus  haute  montagne  du  continentt 
1786. 

'  M.  Bader  d'Albe,  ^ui  a  s^joamft  si  bmgtemps  4  SaPanches,  a 
peint  et  grav6  le  portrait  de  M.  Paccard  %       cette  4pigraphe : 
'  SoemiMt  inaoeessos  hrumali  sydere  monies.* 
Here  wo  have  the  title  quotedjwith  the  addition  of  the  date,  1786, 


•  Till-  three  series  of  foxir  dots  each  (thus  .  .  .  .)  occur  in  the  original  t«xt. 

t  1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  W.  A.  B.  Ck)olidge  for  the  communicAf  ion  of  this 
▼ery  important  reference  to  the  lost  narrative,  and  also  for  a  number  el 
▼aluable  auggestiona. 

X  A  copy  of  this  very  rare  portrait  may  be  seen  in  the  Alpine  Clnh  Lilirary. 
Louis-Alburt-Guitilaiu  Baoler  d'Albe  (1761-1824)  lived  in  iSaUanohtus  from  1786 
to  ITOS,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  French  Array.  After  •  hriniant  eereer  ee  a 
military  engineer,  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  director  of  his  topopraphica 
cabinet  with  the  rank  of  bri^;adier-general,  and  the  title  oi  Baron  of  the  Empiie. 
See  MieM  Paeem4  et  Jmspm  BtSmat:  Dtms  Mnite  Savoyards  im  ZTIW 
SiMe  par  un  Artiste  3awisie»  4e»enM  OinM  4e  FMmpire,  fay  IL  J.  Ooehoa, 
Ohambeiy  1908. 
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but  as  Grillet  also  mentions  the  *  Notice  Historico-Topographique  * 
elsewhere  in  his  work,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  simply 
copied  it  from  that  book,  assuming  that  it  had  actually  been  printed. 

live  yean  lator  we  find  a  mentioiiof  tlie  lost  nanathre  in  IMippe- 
XavMT  LeBcheTui's '  Voyage  k  Gen^  et  dans  la  Yallfo  de  Ghamonni ' 
(p.  245),  published  in  1812. 

*  Le  Docteur  Paccard  etoit  membre  correspondant  de  l*acad6mie 
de  Turin.  A  la  suite  de  son  voyage  a  la  cime  du  Mont-Blanc  il  fit 
paroitre  I'ouvTage  intitule  :  Premier  voyage  fait  d  la  cime  de  la  plus 
haute  morUagne  du  continent,  1786,  in-8vo.  Son  portrait  a  ete  peint  et 
9iay6  par  M.  Bacler  d'Albe,  aveo  oe^  6pigraphe,  etc.* 

LesclieTm  mentions  both  the  '  Notice  fOstorioo-Topographiqae ' 
and  Qrillet's  '  Dictionnaire  '  in  his  intxodoetion  (pp.  18  and  27),  and 
his  notice  of  Dr.  Paccard  is  clearly  borrowed  almost  word  for  word 
from  the  latter  work.  The  fact  that  he  gives  the  format  of  the  lost 
narrative  has  been  brouglit  forward  as  evidence  that  he  must  have 
seen  it.  The  addition  of  '  in-8vo '  to  the  title,  however,  was  pro- 
bably only  a  plausible  inference,  as  the  book  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  of  any  other  locmat.* 

The  next  mentioiL  is  found  in  a  bibliographioal  work  running  into 
many  volumes  by  Joseph  Marie  Querard  in  1836^  and  entitied  *  La 
France  Litteraire  ou  Dictionnaire  Bibliographiqiie  .  .  .  des  XVIII 
et  XIX  Sieclee  '  (vol.  vi.  p.  541)  : 

*  Paccard  (Michel),  docteur  medecin  et  membre  correspondant 
de  rAcademie  des  Sciences  de  Turin  :  ne  a  Chamonix,  commune  et 
▼alKe  du  Haut-Fancigny .-—Fo^e  {prmmer)  fait  d  kt  cmus  ds  la  pht$ 
hauU  Moniagne  du  CoitfiiMnl  (fe  Mma^Bkmo)  1786.  Paoeaid  fat  le 
premier  qui  parvint  le  8  ao&t  1786  avec  Jacqnes  Balmat,  k  la 
sommite  du  Mont-Blanc,  regard^e  jusqu'alors  comme  inaccessible. 
Lc  brochure  qu'il  a  publiec  contient  la  relation  de  son  asoension  et  les 
difficultes  de  son  entreprisc.* 

Here  again  the  information  is  copied  almost  literally  from  Grillet, 
whose  work  and  that  of  Leschevin  are  both  mentioned  by  the 
anthor.t  These  four  refeienoes  to  Dr.  Faccaid's  book,  dating  baek 
to  1787,  1807,  1812  and  1836,  complete  the  early  bibliography  ol 
the  snbject^t  but  it  is  extremely  doabtfol  whether  any  of  these 


*  In  his  introduotioa  Leaoheyiii  gifw  » bibUogiaphy  of  works  reUting  to 

Savoy,  in  which jth^  title  of  tho  lost  narraHvt*  ap[);\irs  (No.  xxviii),  but  without 
the  format /kud^iace  of  publication,  altiiough  these  useful  details  are  given  in 
oooDBOtioD  .with  iMMty  97mf  wett-faiown  book  in  the  list.  At  leMt  ono  oChor 
work  is  mentioned  (No.  xx\iv,  Lt  voycvjccuririix (T iin  Lord  Au'/loi-f  cn  Faucigny), 
which  has  never  as  far  as  1  am  aware  beeafound,  and  in  this  instanne  also  oaiy 
the  title  is  given. 

t  VoL  iii.  p.  447,  sod  vol  v.  pp.  237-238. 

+  Among  the  more  recent  works  in  which  the  title  of  Dr.  Paocard's  narrative 
is  quoted  I  may  mention  :  6wi»a  Travel  and  Swias  Guide-Booka,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  B. 
Ooolidge,  1889,  p.  132,  in  which  it  is  cited  on  the  authority  of  iiL  Ikuiar ; 
Savoie  ,ei  Savoynrdf  by  M.  Fran9oi8  Djscastes,  1889,  p.  307  ;  An  Account  of 
HhdUy't  VisUs  to  awUzcrland  and  Savoy,  by  Mr.  C.  £lton,  1894,  p.  107 ;  and 
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four  autliora  ever  saw  a  copy  of  it,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  last 
three.  Tet  ^lere  is  a  oarions  developmeiift  in  tlieir  aoooiiiili  of  it,  • 
which  is  not  eadly  erpluiied.  Thw  LaUin,  in  1787,  fpcwm  only  the  ' 

title  without  the  date ;  Grillet  in  1807  adds  that  it  was  published  in 
1786,  and  Leschevin  in  1812  mentions  both  the  date  and  the  format. 
Moreover,  while  botli  Grillot  and  Leschevin  describe  it  rather 
vaguely  as  an  '  ouvrage,'  Querard,  in  1830.  informs  us  tliat  it  was  a 
brochure,  although  I  have  already  shown  tliat  Dr.  Paccard  probably 
intended  to  publish  a  good-sized  volume. 

I  have  now  quoted,  I  belieye,  every  important  rejewnee  to 
Dr.  Paccard's  book,  iram  the  time  the  pnUic  was  first  invited  to  sub- 
scribe for  it  in  the  autumn  oi  1786  down  to  the  present  day.  What 
conclusion  are  we  to  form  as  to  its  existence  ?  With  the  evidence 
before  us,  and  at  any  rate  until  further  light  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  question,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  believing  tliat  it  was  never 
printed.  The  legend  of  the  lost  narrative  is  very  probably  due  to 
LoQin,  who  in  quoting  the  title  in  his  *  Ndioe  Hirtoffico-Topo- 
graphique  de  la  oaYoie'  doubtless  thought  the  book  had  abeady 
appeared  or  that  it  was  soon  to  be  published.  For  my  part  I  have 
accepted  this  conclusion  very  reluctantly,  and  I  confess  I  find  it 
hard  to  abandon  the  hope  that  some  day  some  lucky  collector  may 
yet  run  across  a  copy  of  a  book  that  has  been  the  object  of  so  much 
fruitless  research. 


MOUNTAIN££RING  IN  SIKKIM  AND  GAKHWAL. 

Mb.  Kella^  seudfi  the  following  diary  of  his  very  successful 
Himalayan  Expedition  in  1910,  the  third  he  has  undertaken.  It 
win  be  noted  that  a  number  of  ascmts  of  orer  20,000  ft.  were  made 

with  none  but  native  companions. 

April  24.   Started  from  Lachen,  8  days'  march  N.  of  Darjeeling. 

Bridges  over  Tumzachen  and  Lonach  Chu  had  to  be 

built. 

27.    Near  Green  Lake.    Heavy  snowstorm. 
29.   Green  Lake  Plain  (15,400  ft.).   Snowstorm  at  night. 
May  1.  Ascend  to  18,000  ft.  K.B.  of  Gieen  Lake.  Boute  over 

snowpeak  possible  but  difficult. 
2. '  Ascend  to  18,000  ft.  N.  of  Green  Lake.  No  easy  pass 

could  be  found. 
4.    Ascend  Tent  Peak  icefall  and  examine  Green  Lake  Glacier. 
6.   Ascend  to  Nepal  Gap  (21,(J00  ft.).    Small  rock  wall  at 

summit  not  ascended. 


finaUy  the  Bibliographie  Nationak  SniMt  ( Voyages),  by  Herr  W&ber,  1899,  p.  176 
— who  adds  the  following  note  in  parenthe«iB : '  Obwohl  eine  Schrif t  unter  diesem 
Titel  von  Ph.  Pnricr  :  Lt-  Mont-Blanr.  r^i.  i.h-  edit.  p.  109.  Paris  1881,  erw&hnt 
wird,  iflt  c-d  dock  iraglich,  ob  eine  solche  wirklich  existirt.' 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


15. 

20. 
21. 

22. 
24. 
25. 

26. 


30. 


31. 

Jnne  1. 
2. 
3. 
5. 

10. 
11. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
20. 

22. 

25. 
26. 


jbeend  Tent  Peak  loMH  and  then  cvoiBed  pass  (Lhonak 
La,  19,600  ft.)  to  N.B.  leading  to  Lhonak.  Too 

difficult  and  dangerous  for  laden  coolies. 
Attempt  to  find  pass  to  S.E.  of  icefall.    Ascend  to 

18,500  ft.   Unsuccessful,  but  route  is  not  inqpoaeible. 
Start,  for  Zemu  Gap  (19,3»X)  ft.). 
Camp  at  18,200  ft.  in  the  Gap. 
Ascend  to  summit  and  retreat  to  glacier. 
Aaoend  and  camp  on  aonunit  of  Simyn  Saddle  (17,700  It.). 

Icefall  to  the  south  would  be  praeticable  with  aome 

difficult  V. 

Proceed  up  Tent  Peak  Glacier  and  camp  on  summit  of 
Tent  Peak  Pass,  between  Tent  Peak  and  Peak  to  east. 
Cross  the  Chorten  Nima  La  (18,300  ft.). 
Ascend  to  summit  of  Sentinel  Peak  to  east  of  pass 


Reovoaa  Chorten  Nima  La. 
Cross  the  Jongwng  La. 

Aaoend  to  Langpo  Saddle,  but  diiyen  back  by  wind, 

and  camp  at  20,700  ft. 
Ascend  to  near  summit  of  Langpo  Peak  (22,500  ft.)  to 

investijiate   the   summit   ridge   of   Jongsong  Peak. 

Driven  back  by  snowstorm  and  thick  mist.  Ascent 

&r  mooce  diflfionlt  than  in  August  1909,  wluni  the 

summit  (22,800  ft.)  was  zeaohed. 
Ascend  to  the  summit  of  Long  Bidge  Pass  (19,520  ft.), 

south  of  The  Outlier,  a  solitary  peak  of  the  Jongsong 

Massif. 

Attempt  on  Cliabuk  La.   Cross  Long  Bidge  Pass  and 

camp  under  The  Outlier. 
Advance  to  deep  gorge  and  return  to  camp. 
Becroas  Long  Hidge  Pass. 
Reeross  JongMug  La. 

Cross  Lungnak  La  and  arrive  at  Thango.  Very  wet  and 

misty  weather,  deep  snow  on  pass. 
Send  Sirdar  to  explore  approaches  to  Arun  It. 
Reach  Giagong  on  way  to  PawhuniL 
Camp  at  18,500  ft.  on  Pawhunri. 
Attempt  on  Pawhunri.  Driven  back  by  high  wind 

at  20,700  ft. 
Move  up  camp  to  20,000  ft. 
Ascend  to  summit  of  Pawlumri  (23,180  ft.). 
Back  at  Thango.      Meet  Mr.  Bell  (Resident  from 
Gangtok). 

Ijeave   for   Sebu   La    and  cross  that  pass  on  23rd 

(17,600  ft.).    Snow,  rain,  &c. 
Reeross  the  Sebu  La.  Weatiber  bad 
Arrive  at  Thango. 
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June  28.   Send  coolies  to  investigate  north  and  west  iac«0  of 
Chumiomo.  Unsuccessful. 
29  to  July  4.   Wait  for  Sirdar,  who  should  have  arrived  on 
June  26. 
July  5.  Cross  Lungnak  La. 

7.  Advance  to  south-west  face  of  CShumiomo — mist  and  snow. 
Boute  praetioable  bat  somewhat  diffioolt.  Book  falls 
common. 

9.   Circle  round  to  north-west  of  Chumiomo.   Camp  about 

18,500  ft. 
10.  Gamp  at  19,500  ft. 

12.  Ascend  to  suninit  of  Ghimuomo  (22,430  ft). 

13.  Thango. 
25.  Daijeeling. 

30.   Arrive  at  Katigodam  and  push  on  to  Bhim  Thai. 
Aug.    1.  Almora. 

4.  Gwaldam. 

10.  Cross  Kuari  La.    Heavy  rains. 

11.  Joshimsth.  Letter  from  Deputy    Commissmnfflr  of 

Garhwal  prohibiting  farther  adyaaoe. 

13.   Reach  Badnnath. 
16.    Start  for  Kamet. 

19.  Ascend  to  16,500  ft.    Kliaiam  Glacier. 

20.  Ascend  to  Khaiam  Pass  (19,300  ft.). 

21.  Move  up  camp  to  18,500  ft. 

22.  Be-ascend  pass  and  examine  west  face  of  Ksmet. 

Climb  snow  peak  near  top  of  pass  204KX)  ft. 

24.  Camp  at  foot  of  Doneiaa  Glacier. 

25.  Advance  to  north-east  soavoe  of  Donerau  Glacier. 

26.  Ascend  Donerau  Peak  (19,000  ft.)  and  examino  north  and 

north-west  faces  of  Kamet.   Eetreat  to  Mana. 

27.  Joshimath. 

29.   Becross  the  Kuari  La. 
Sept.  9.  Leave  Bombay  lor  London. 


IN  MEMOKIAM. 

jEDWABD  WHYMPEB. 

Edwasd  Whyxpir,  bom  April  27, 1840,  was  the  son  of  Josiah  W. 

Whymper  by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  daridge.  His  father,  the 

son  of  an  Ipswich  brewer,  was  himself  of  an  artistic  temperament. 
He  walked  up  to  London  with  the  traditional  few  sliillinfrs  in  his 
pocket,  made  an  improvident  marriage  and  became  the  father  of 
eleven  children.   But  his  talent  overcame  all  obstacles  and  justilied 
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his  i^moe  of  a  career.  He  made  a  name  both  as  an  etcher-engraver 
and  as  an  ori^jinal  artist,  and  died  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours,  leaving  behind  him  a  well-established 
business  for  the  production  of  book  illustrations.  Among  his 
pupils  were  Frederick  Walker,  A.RA.,  and  Keenc — one  of  the  finest 
dnu^imDak  of  his  time^  well  known  aftecwaxds  fsam  his  cootri- 
balioiis  to  *PiiiicIl' 

Edward  was  the  second  Bon  in  this  large  family.  He  was  privately 
educated.  While  still  a  youth  he  entered  his  father's  business  in 
Lambeth  and  in  time  succeeded  to  its  control.  For  many  years 
he  maintained  its  reputation  for  tlie  production  of  the  highest  class 
of  book  illustrations  until  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
improvement  in  cheap  photographic  processes  destroyed  the  demand 
fat  fluch  irark.  His  liand  may  be  lecogniBed  in  many  books  oi 
tfavel  between  1865  and  1895 ;  among  his  more  important  pxodno- 
tions  may  be  mentioned  Wolf's  *  Wild  Animals,*  and  *  Picturesque 
Europe.'  He  superintended  for  a  short  time  the  artistic  branch 
of  Messrs.  Cassell's  business  as  publishers. 

Edward,  although  he  seldom  exhibited,  was,  like  his  father,  a 
water-colour  artist  of  considerable  ability,  and  it  was  to  thin  ^iit 
that  he  owed  a  commission  that  proved  a  tuning  point  in  his  hf^ 
In  1860 William  Longman,  afterwards  Fxesident  of  the  Alpine  Olab-7 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  publishers — needed  illustrations  of  the  then 
little-known  mountains  of  Daiqihine  for  the  second  series  of  '  Peaks, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers,*  and  young  Wliymper  was  sent  out  to  make 
drawings  for  this  purpose.  He  states  ('  Alpine  Journal,'  vol.  v. 
p.  161)  that  he  saw  in  the  chance  of  going  to  the  Alps  a  step  towards 
training  himself  for  employment  in  Arctic  exploration,  an  object 
of  his  early  ambition.  In  the  following  year  he  proved  his  ability 
as  a  mountaineer  elhnbing  Ht.  Pdvooz  ('  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers,*  2nd  Series).  •  In  seasons  of  1862-65  by  a  series  of 
brilliant  climbs  on  peaks  and  passes  he  made  himself  one  of  the 
leading  figures  in  the  conquest  of  the  Alps.  In  1804  he  took  part 
in  the  first  ascents  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Dauphine,  the  Poiute 
des  Ecrins,  and  of  several  peaks  in  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  In 
1865  he  climbed  the  W.  peak  of  the  Grandes  Jorasses  and  the 
Ataille  Verte. 

Whymper's  fixed  ambition,  however,  during  this  period,  was  to 
conquer  the  reputedly  inaccessible  Matterhom.  In  this  he  had 
formidable  rivals  in  Prof.  Tyndall  and  the  famous  Italian  guides, 
the  Carrels  of  Val  Toiirnaneho.  Ho  made  no  fewer  than  seven 
attempt^s  on  the  mountain  from  the  Italian  side,  which  were  all 
foiled  by  the  continuous  difficulties  of  the  climb,  or  by  bad  weather. 
In  one  of  these,  while  climbing  alone  he  met  witJi  a  serious  aoddent. 
At  last  the  plan  of  trying  the  Zermatt  ridge  was  adopted  and  suoceaa 
was  gained  at  the  first  attempt.  The  details  of  the  tragio  sequel  are 
well  known.  The  party,  from  no  fault  of  Whymper's,  was  too  large 
and  ill-Gonstitnted  for  such  an  adventure.   The  youngest  member 
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of  it,  a  lad  mexjpeakiDoed  in  xodk-dimbiiig,  leD  on  the  descent  and 
dragged  over  with  him  three  of  his  oompaniona,  among  them  the 

famous  giiidej  Michel  Croz.  The  rope  broke  and  Whymper  was 
left  with  the  two  Tangwalders  clinging  to  the  mountain  side,  wliilc 
his  compamons  disappeared  from  sight  over  the  precipice.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  the  rope  tliat  broke  was  a  spare  piece  of 
inferior  quality.  Whether  it  was  ac(!identally  used  by  the  Taug- 
waldeis  is  a  point  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up, 
and  on  which  Whymper  himself  never  expresaed  a  positive  opinion. 

This  terrible  catastrophe  gave  Whymper  an  Eniopean  reputation 
in  connexion  with  the  Matterhom,  which  was  extended  and  main- 
tained by  the  volume  in  which,  six  years  afterwards,  he  told  the 
story  with  dramatic  skill  and  emphasis.  It  tt  rminated.  however, 
his  active  career  as  an  Alpine  climber,  thoiiL'li  he  often  subsequently 
visited  the  Alps  and  once  repeated  his  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn 
for  literary  purposes. 

In  1867  he  turned  his  attention  to  Greenland  with  the  idea  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  interior  and,  if  possible,  crossing  it.  A 
second  preliminary  trip  in  1872  convinced  him  that  the  task  was 
too  great  for  his  private  resources.  The  litoraTv  and  scientific 
results  of  his  journey  were  three  entertaining  papers  in  the  *  Alpine 
Journal  '  (vols,  v.  and  vi.),  a  lecture  to  the  British  Association  (39th 
Report,  1869)  and  a  paper  by  Prof.  Heer  ('  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions/ 1869,  p.  445)  on  the  fossils,  trees  and  shrubs  collected.  The 
chief  practical  result  was  to  show  that  the  interior  of  Greenland 
was  a  snowy  plateau  which  could  be  traversed  by  sledges  provided 
the  start  was  made  sufficiently  early  in  the  season,  and  thus  to  pave 
the  way  for  Xansen's  success  in  18f^8. 

In  1880  Whymper  turned  his  attention  to  the  Andes  of  Ecuador. 
At  that  date  the  still  unsettled  problem  of  the  po\ser  of  resistance, 
or  adaptation,  of  the  human  frame  to  the  atmosphere  of  liigh 
altitudes  was  being  vigorously  discussed.  Whymper  proposed  as 
his  main  object  to  mtSce  experiments  at  heights  abont  and  over 
20,000  ft.  The  results  he  obtained,  if  they  did  not  settle  a  qnestion 
complicated  by  many  physical,  local  and  personal  variations,  served 
to  advance  our  knowledge  and  have  been  in  in\portant  respects 
confirmed  by  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Lon<istatT,  Dr.  Keilas,  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  and  others  at  still  higher  levels  between 
20,000  and  25,000  ft. 

Frpm  a  climber's  point  of  view  the  expedition  was  completely 
suGceBsfuI.  The  summits  of  Ghimboraao,  and  six  other  mountains 
of  between  15,000  and  20,000  ft.,  were  reached  for  the  first  time. 
A  night  was  spent  on  the  top  of  Cotopaxi,  and  the  features  of 
that  great  volcano  were  thorouiihly  studied.  Shortly  after  his 
return  Whymper  read  a  paper  on  his  explorations  in  the  Andes  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Club  which  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  YII.  From  the  wider  point  of  view 
of  the  geographer  and  the  general  traveller  Whymper  brought  home 
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much  valuable  material  which  was  cmSxtSty  condensed  and  embodied 

in  ih»  volume  published  twelve  years  later  (1892).  Its  value  was 
recognised  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which 
in  1892  conferred  on  Whymper  one  of  tlieir  gold  medals  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that — apart  from  his  mountaineering  exploits — '  he 
had  largely  corrected  and  added  to  our  geograpliical  and  physical 
knowle^  of  the  mountain  systems  of  Bonador,  fixed  the  position 
of  all  l£e  great  Beoadorian  monntains,  produced  a  map  con- 
stfOflted  from  original  theodolite  observations  extending  over  250 
miles,  and  ascertained  seventy  altitudes  by  means  of  three  mercurial 
barometers.* 

The  Society  also  made  a  grant  to  the  family  of  his  leading  guide 
J.  A.  Carrel  of  Val  Tournanche,  '  to  mark  their  appreciation  of  the 
high  services  he  had  rendered  to  geographical  science.' 

For  tliese  enlorations  Whymper  devised  the  form  of  mountain 
tent,  known  by  his  name,  which  is  stiU  in  general  use  with  explorers. 
He  also  suggested  sundry  improvemoits  in  anerokL  barometers. 

In  1901  and  several  8ubse(juent  summers,  Whymper  visited  the 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  but  did  not  make  any  extensive  explora- 
tions  or  publish  any  account  of  his  journeys. 

With  strangers  Whymper  s  manner  was  apt  to  be  reserved  and 
sometimes  self-assertive.  But  amongst  acquaintances  and  persons 
interested  in  the  same  topics  with  himself  his  talk  was  shrewdf 
instructive  and  entertaining.  He  was  by  instinct  boili  a  craftsman 
and  an  artist.  With  these  gifts  he  coupled  great  physical  endurance 
and  intellectual  patience  nnd  perseverance,  qualities  which  he  dis- 
played both  on  the  mountains  and  in  his  business.  In  ever^'thing 
he  aimed  at  thoroughness,  lie  w  ould  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  put 
up  with  inferior  material  or  indifferent  workmanship.  To  his  own 
volumes  he  devoted  years  of  careful  preparation,  finding  his  craft 
practically  brought  to  an  end  Whymper  employed  his  leisure  mainly 
m  (  ompiling  and  keeping  up  to  date  two  local  handbooks  to  Chamonix 
and  Zermatt.  Well  illustrated,  and  not  devoid  of  personal  and 
picturesque  touches,  these  attained  high  popularity  and  passed 
in  his  lifetime  through  fifteen  editions.  In  the  autumn  of  1911 
Whymper  paid  his  last  visit  to  the  Alps  and  made  what  was  dcstmed 
to  be  a  fmal  round  of  his  old  familiar  haunts.  He  first  stayed  some 
time  at  Zermatt,  where  he  met  various  old  friendr,  and  then  crossed 
to  Grindelwald  and  Bern,  where  he  paid  promised  visits  to  Br. 
Coolidge  and  Dr.  Diibi.  From  Bern  he  went  on  to  Chamonix  where 
he  died  suddenly  on  September  16th.  His  health  had  been  mani- 
festly failing  for  some  time  })revi()usly  and  his  broken  appearance 
in  the  spring  had  given  cause  for  serious  anxiety  to  his  friends.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churcliyard  of  the  English  Church  at  Chamonix, 
being  carried  to  his  grave  by  members  of  the  Ckxrporation  des  Guides. 

Whjrmper  was,  as  stated  above,  a  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society ;  from  1872  to  1874  he  served  as  a  Vice- 
Prendent  of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  1872  he  waa  created  a  knight  of  the 
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Italian  Order  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus.  He  was  an  Honoraiy 
Member  of  the  French  Geographical  Society  and  of  most  of  the 
principal  mountaineering  Clubs  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Ho  married  iu  1906  Edith  Mary  Lewin,  by  whom  he  left  a 
daughter. 

These  hi  a  gpod  photograph  of  him  in  his  later  yean  at  the  Alpine 

Club.  His  portrait  also  appears  in  several  of  the  iUuBtanitionB  to  his 
books. '  Whymper's  principal  published  works  were  :  *  Scrambles 
amongst  the  Alps,'  1871  ;  '  The  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn/  1880 ; 
'  How  to  use  the  Aneroid  Barometer/  1891  ;  *  Travels  amongst  the 
Great  Andes  of  the  Equator/  1892  ;  *  Guide  to  Chamonix  and 
Mont  Blanc '  1896 ;  '  Guide  to  the  Zermatt  District  and  the 
Matterhorn/  1897 ;  articles  on  Greenland,  '  Alpine  Journal '  vols.  t. 
and  vL 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  OF  EDWARD  WHYMPEB, 

F.R.S.E.  AND  F.R.G.S. 

Though  Edward  Whymper,  bo  &r  as  I  know,  never  received  anj 
fldenliifio  training,  he  made  very  oonsiderahle  additions  to  natural 
knowledge,  which  perhaps  were  a  little  thrown  into  the  shade  by 

his  repute  as  a  mountaineer.  Thoroughness  and  tenacity  of 
purpose  characterised  his  work,  whatever  that  might  be ;  he  was  a 
careful  collector  and  a  keen  observer,  wlio  mi<,'lit  be  trusted  not  to 
miss  anything  worthy  of  notice.  He  spared  no  pains  before  a  journey 
in  making  all  the  preparations  which  should  contribute  to  its  success, 
or  after  it  in  working  out  the  resolts,  so  that  the  accounts  of  his 
travels  wiU  for  long  be  valuable  as  books  of  reference  for  certain 
distriots.  These  are  four :  the  Alps,  W^estern  Greenland,  the 
Ecuadorian  Andes,  and  the  mountains  of  Western  Canada.  By 
treating  them  separately  we  can  the  better  show  the  nature  of 
the  work  m  IucIi  he  accomplished  in  each. 

His  first  published  volume — *  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps  ' — at 
once  made  it  clear  that  he  was  fax  more  i£an  a  lover  of  a 
particular  type  either  of  gymnastics  or  of  scenery,  and  its  third 
chapter  affords  an  excellent  indication  of  his  mental  <  haracteristics. 
This  gives  a  description  of  the  '  Fell  railway  *  which  had  been  carried 
across  tlic  ^^lont  Cenis  pass  to  bridge  over  the  tjap  in  the  railway 
froni  Paris  to  Turin,  while  the  tunnel  between  iModaue  and  Bar- 
doneche  was  being  made.  His  account  of  the  plan,  construction,  and 
machinery  could  not  well  be  more  precise  and  clear,  and  will  always 
be  valoaHe  as  the  history  of  an  important  episode  in  the  progress  of 
mountain  railways.  Scattered  through  the  book  are  interesting 
.  notices  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  which  in  theeailier  days  of  his 
travels  had  but  little  changed,  in  some  districts  of  the  French  and 
Italian  Alps,  from  the  end  of  the  previous  century  ;  together  with 
notes  on  the  bouquetin,  the  chamois,  and  flowers  growing  at  high 
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altitudes  ;  but  he  keeps  most  constantly  in  view  the  sculpturing 
action  of  running  water  and  of  ice.  These,  which  are  especially 
described  in  the  aiitli  ehapter,  leoMve  fortlier  illiutzation  irom 
hiB  experiences  in  Qieenland,  which  he  had  vieited  after  hie  chief 
eqgedidflnB  in  the  Alps,  but  before  puUiehing  the  book.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  clearer  or  more  accurate  accounts  of  the  forms 
resulting  fi-om  the  action  of  torrents  and  of  glaciers,  and  his  con- 
clusions arc  adverse,  not  only  to  the  lake-excavating  Jiypotheais  of 
Bamsay  and  the  valley-making  one  of  Tyndall,  which  at  that  day 
chiefly  occupied  attention,  but  also  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  last, 
varieties  of  which  have  rathec  suddenly  won  so  many  adherents 
among  the  geologiBtB  of  North  America  and  Boxope,  not  forgetting 
our  own  islands.  Whymper,  reasoning  from  his  own  wide  and  varied 
eaq)erience,  utterly  discredits  (by  anticipation)  the  '  plucking,' 
*  sapping,*  and  other  digging  powers  now  so  freely  claimed  for 
glaciers,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  '  that  glaciers,  in  their  life  as 
well  as  after  their  death,  either  considered  by  themselves  or  in 
comparison  with  other  powers,  should  be  regarded  as  eminently 
conservative  in  tiieir  acts  and  in  their  intentions'  fSozamblee/ 
p.  164).  Besides  this  he  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  veined 
strooture  of  glacier  ice,  the  explanation  of  which  had  led  to  much 
controversy,  especially  between  Forbes  and  Tyndall,  and  he 
gave  another  example  of  the  thoroughness  of  liis  methods  by 
employing  men  to  dig  a  pit  into  the  snow  at  the  top  of  the  Col  de 
Yalpelline.  Though  the  results,  from  various  causes,  one  being  the 
extreme  badness  at  the  weather,  were  less  succeasfol  than  he  had 
hoped,  the  excavation  was  carried  to  a  depth  of  about  22  feet  and 
showed  some  interesting  facts  illustsative  of  the  passage  fiom  snow 
to  blue  ice. 

He  visited  Greenland  in  1867  and  1872.  In  the  first  of  these 
journeys  he  made  an  attempt  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  the  inland 
ice,  which,  however,  from  causes  beyond  his  own  control,  met  with 
but  little  success.  Still  it  and  his  other  studies  made  some  interest- 
ing and  important  additions  to  his  knowledge  of  ice  action  in 
a  region  where  it  forms  a  sheet  instead  of  vaUey  glaciers,  and  he 
made  a  good  collection  zepzesentative  of  the  '  stone  age '  in  Green- 
land, which  only  came  to  an  end  about  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 
Auotli<?r  purpose  of  his  jouiney  was  to  obtain  a  large  series  of  speca- 
mens  of  the  fossil  plants  which  occur  in  Disco  Bay.  In  this  he 
was  very  successful,  and  brought  to  England  a  collection  which 
was  aftttwaxds  described,  witli  extracts  item  Whymper's  *  Report 
on  the  Geology/  by  Professor  0.  Heer  in  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions'  for  1869  (vol.  159,  p.  445).  It  contained  eighty 
species,  twenty-five  of  which  were  new. 

But  his  journey  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  which  occupied  several 
months  of  1880,  was  his  most  important  piece  of  scientific  work,  for 
which  he  made  all  possible  preparations  and  secured  the  aid  of  Jean 
lotoine  and  Louis  Carrel.   Whymper's  chief  aim,  in  addition  to 
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investigating  tliose  volcanic  giants,  which  crown  the  elevated 
plateaa  where  Quito  stands  at  well  over  9000  feet  above  sea-level, 
was  to  study  the  eliect  of  a  much  dimmished  atmospheric  pressure 
Upon  the^hnmui  fiune  (»  sabjeot  on  wHidi  very  oonlnidiotoEj 
opiniraiB  then  prevailed),  to  compare  the  vahiea  of  bofling-poiirt 
obaervationB,  the  aneroid  and  the  mercurial  baiometeis,  in  the 
measurements  of  heights,  and  to  collect  rocks,  plants,  and  animals 
from  the  greater  altitudes.  His  efforta  were  successful.  He  made 
scientific  surveys  of  important  areas  ;  twelve  tim^s  reached  positions 
more  tlian  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  gaining  two  summits 
above  17,000  feet,  three  above  19,000  feet,  and  twice  ascending 
Chimboraxo,  which  ia  well  over  20,000  feet,  and,  like  more  than 
half  the  others,  had  not  been  previously  climbed.  He  spent  a  night 
on  the  summit  of  Cotopaxi.  and  afterwards  saw  it  bust  into  sudden 
eruption  durinf;  his  second  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  where  he  watched 
the  cloud  of  dark  dust  from  its  crater  as  it  drifted  through  the  upper 
air  till  at  last,  while  lie  was  seated  on  tlic  summit,  it  came  down 
and  sullied  the  snow  after  an  aerial  journey  of  more  than  sixty  miles. 
He  bfoui^t  back  to  England  a  number  of  rook  spedmeoa  and 
volcanic  dusts  representative  of  the  several  mountains,  which  were 
described  by  the  writer  in  five  papers  published  in  the  *  Proceedings 
of  the  Boyai  Society  '  (Noe.  229-234),  together  with  collections  of 
plants,  insects,  and  other  animals.  To  a  description  of  these  and 
other  scientific  results  the  supplementary  volume  to  his  '  Travels 
among  the  Great  Andes  of  Ecuador  '  (1892)  is  more  especially  devoted, 
but  of  them,  important  as  they  were,  a  very  brief  summary  must 
suffice.  Among  the  insects  collected  from  the  level  of  the  sea  up  to 
8000  feet,  16  per  cent,  were  newto  science ;  of  the  160  t^Moies  from 
8000  feet  upwards,  60  per  cent,  were  previously  unknown  ;  aU  taken 
higher  than  15,000  feet  being  new.  Crustacea  appear  to  be  scarce, 
and  only  five  representativ*^  were  obtained,  all  of  which  were 
previouslv  known.  The  reptilia  were  represented  by  three  species 
of  lizards  and  two  of  snakes,  only  one  of  the  former  ranging  up  to 
12,000  feet ;  the  amphibia  by  four  species  of  frogs.  He  also  brought 
a  number  of  specimens  of  the  fish  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  was 
sometimes  ejected  from  Cotopaxi,  a  rejport  which  Whymper  gives 
good  reason  for  discrediting.  These  specunens  showed  that  FimdodMt 
cydopum  had  figured  \mder  five  or  six  names.  His  zooloizieal 
collections,  as  Mr.  II.  W.  Bates  pointed  out.  have  an  important 
bearing  on  questions  relating  to  the  migration  of  species,  and  he  also 
brought  back  sundiy  objects  of  ethnological  interest. 

His  journeys  among  the  mountains  traversed  by  the  Canadian 
Padfio  Raflway  enablmi  him  to  make  additions  to  scientific  know- 
ledge, though  these,  as  he  was  but  rarely  on  untrodden  ground,  were 
necessarily  less  numerous  than  in  the  Ecuadorian  visit.  But 
he  brought  back  from  the  l«  e  River  valley  a  set  of  specimens 
re{)resenting  a  beautiful  sodalite  rock  and  its  associates,  and  a  more 
miscellaneous  one  from  several  other  points  of  interest,  which  were 
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described  by  the  ptesent  writer  in  the  *  Geologifial  Magasne '  for 

1902  (pp.  199  and  544),  together  with  a  collection  of  Middle  Cambrian 
fossils,  chiefly  trilobites,  from  Mount  Stephen,  of  which  Dr.  H.  Wood- 
ward has  given  a  full  account  in  the  same  volume  (pp.  502  and  529). 
Whymper's  knowledge  of  geology  and  natural  history  generally, 
though  the  pressure  of  his  professional  work  obliged  him  to  remain 
among  the  amateurs,  was  wide  enough  to  show  him  what  was  worth 
reoordJng  or  canying  away.  ThiB  was  very  notewortfay  when  be 
brought  back  rook  specimens  from  any  place  of  interest.  Most 
olimbers  coUeot  pretty  or  curious  odds  and  ends,  such  as  bits  of 
minerals  or  vein-stones,  which  help  a  geologist  but  little.  Whymper 
always  laid  hold  of  what  was  characteristic  and  useful,  and  his 
remarks  upon  wliat  he  had  seen  were  shrewd  and  suggestive.  Had 
he  been  able  to  devote  himself  wiiolly  to  geology  or  some  other 
fatanoh  of  natnnd  bistory  I  beli6?o  bo  wtradd  bm  rissD  to  a  bi^ 
position  among  men  of  science. 

T.  0.  BONMBT. 

Sib  JOSEPH  DALTON  HOOK£B,  O.M.,  6.C.S.I.,  F.B.S. 

Br  DOUQLAS  W.  FRESHFIELD. 

By  the  death  on  December  10,  1911,  at  bis  home  at  Sunningdale  of 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  the  Alpine  Club  has  lost 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  Honorary  Members  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  pioneers  in  practical  and  scientific  moimtain  exploration. 
The  table  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  honours,  the  long  hst  of  his  pubhca- 
tions,  win  donbtless  be  pubKsbed  in  foil  elsswbera>  Here  in  tbe 
Afanne  Glnb  and  in  tbese  pageSy  we  remranber  btm  not  so  mncb  as 
the  greatest  botanist  of  his  genexatioD,  as  the  earliest  confidant  and 
friendly  critic  of  Darwin — to  whom  as  his  *  affectionate  friend '  ho 
dedicated  liis  '  Himalayan  Journals,' — but  as  the  enthusiastic  lover 
of  mountains,  the  first  systematic  explorer  of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya 
and  the  borderlands  of  Nepal  and  Tibet,  the  companion  in  the 
Atlas  of  our  late  President,  John  Ball. 

In  tbe  opportnnities  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  bis  life,  Hooker 
was  fortunate  above  most  men.  Bom  in  1817  at  Haleswortb  in 
Snffolk,  tbe  son  of  a  distinguished  botanist,  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently to  succeed  as  Director  of  Kew  Gardens,  he  inherited  l)oth  his 
father's  tastes  and  talent.  In  1839  he  took  a  medical  degree  at 
Glasgow  University,  and  in  the  next  year  was  appointed  nominally 
as  assistant-surgeon,  but  practically  as  naturalist,  to  the  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1839-43,  under  CBr  James  Boss.  In  tbe  course  of  the 
voyage  Ansfenlia  and  New  Zealand,  Eerguelen  Island,  tbe  FaUdands 
and  Tierra  del  Fnego  were  visited.  Tbe  botanical  results  were 
published  in  six  splendid  quarto  volumes,  in  which  the  young 
observer  found  opportunity  to  put  forward  '  many  novel  conclusioiis 
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as  to  the  laws  goveruiug  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth's 
surface.' 

After  some  heataiioii  between  the  Andes  and  tlia  Himalaja 

Hooker  in  1847  accepted  an  official  invitation  from  Lord  Anddand 

and  Dr.  Falconer  to  visit  India.  Sikkim  was  at  that  time  ground 
'  untrodden  by  traveller  or  naturalist,'  and  was  recommended  to 
Hooker  as  the  most  promising  field  for  his  explorations  and  botanical 
studies.  The  height  of  Kangchenjun^a  had  not  then  been  ascer- 
tained, and  it  was  tlie  prospeot  of  vinting  Ghumulari,  of  which  he 
liad  read  in  Tomer's  *  Trayeus  in  Tibet/  that  chiefly  ezdted  Hookei^s 
interest.  In  1848  after  some  previous  travel  in  the  course  ol  which 
he  yisLted  Pazasnath,  a  Holy  Mountain,  a  sort  of  Monte  Generoso^ 
towering  above  the  steamy  i^ains  of  Boiv^ral,  Hooker  set  out  from 
Darjilino;  on  his  Himalayan  journey.  His  '  Journals,'  published  in 
two  volumes  in  1854,  have  Wen  re-issued  in  a  popular  edition,  and 
it  would  take  too  long  to  attempt  to  sketch  his  itinerary  here. 
Despite  seidons  poMoal  obstacles,  Hooker,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Campbell,  succeeded  in  making  extensive  joameys  over  the  lugh 
passes  on  both  flanks  of  Kangchcnjungai  penetrating  on  the  east 
to  the  frontier  of  Tibet,  and  on  the  west  to  Nepalese  valleys,  none 
of  which  were  ^^.sited  a«iain  by  any  European  for  fifty  years.  The 
merits  of  the  '  Journals  '  have  l)een  done  justice  to  recently  by 
another  veteran  of  Himalayan  exploration,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Godwin  Austen  in  sentences  I  am  i^xid  to  quote  and  endone.  *  It 
is,'  he  writes,  'for  a  book  of  the  kind,  a  pattern  to  be  taken  by  any 
writer.  It  has  interested  hundreds,  made  many  a  naturalist,  and 
exemplifies  on  every  page  what  a  precious  gift  is  that  of  observation. 
Here  Anglo-Indians  had  a  book  dealing  with  trees  and  plants,  the 
fauna,  the  geology',  physical  geography  and  ethnology,  together  with 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  so  perfect  that  not  a  single  character  of 
importance  is  left  out.*  Examples  of  Hooker's  powers  of  description 
may  be  found  in  the  pages  lefening  to  the  Yangma  Valley  and 
Chunjenna  Pass,  while  every  chapter  is  enlivened  by  quaint  and 
entertaining  incidents  of  travel.  It  may  be  added  that  Hooker 
was  one  of  the  first  travellers  able  to  recognise  an  ancient  moraine 
when  he  met  one,  and  that  he  consequently  threw  much  new  light 
on  the  former  glaciation  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya. 

After  his  return  to  Europe  Hooker  visited  Chamonix  and  Zermatt 
in  1853,  and  probably  on  other  occasions.  In  that  year  he  crossed 
the  Old  Weissthor,  to  which  he  refers  in  a  letter  to  me  as  '  a  pass  ol 
grim  memory.'  In  1860  he  visited  Syria  and  pointed  out  the 
obvious,  but  apparently  up  to  that  time  imnoticed,  fact  that  the 
Cedars  of  Lebanon  stand  among  ancient  moraines. 

In  1871,  in  company  with  John  Ball  and  W.  George  Shaw,  Hooker 
undertook  a  more  important  journey  into  the  Southern  Atlas  behind 
Mogador  and  the  recently  notorious  Agadyr,  the  result  of  which  was 
a  joint  volume,  '  The  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Morocco  and  the  Great 
Atlas,  1878.'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  travellers  declared  that  the 
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best  hope  for  Morocco  lay  in  a  French  occupatioiu  Their  mountain 
aeoents  were  limited  by  tribal  hostility,  but  they  were  able  on  two 

ormsions  to  jiain  an  elevation  of  over  11.0()(1  ft.,  some  2000  ft.  below 
the  estimated  heitiht  of  the  culminating  points  of  the  range. 

Hooker  held  tlie  post  of  Director  of  Kew  Gardens  for  twenty 
years  (1865-85)  and  of  President  of  the  Koyal  Society  for  live  years 
(1879-78).  His  gteateet  soientafic  works  are  the  *  Flora  Indica ' 
and  his '  Genera  Plantarom/  a  complete  set  of  Ijatin  definitions  and 
descriptions  of  all  known  genera  of  flowering  plants.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  is  his  volume  on  '  The  Rhododendrons  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalaya,'  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country. 

Regarded  as  a  man  of  science  HooktM-  stui\ds  out  by  the  singular 
¥ridth  of  his  interests.  To  the  too  famiUar  modem  type  of  specialist 
he  was  the  very  opposite.  Laborious  and  pre-eminent  in  botany  he 
was  keenly  interested  and  an  acute  obseryer  in  many  other  branches 
of  natural  research.  He  studied  their  mutual  relations  and  their 
bearings  on  the  great  problems  of  creation  and  development.  It 
was  by  this  quality  of  his  intellect  that  he  became  a  stimulative 
influence  on  Darwin.  To  lesser  minds  he  revealed  the  varied  interests, 
the  readiness  to  impart,  the  quickness  to  receive,  the  sympathy  and 
simplicity  of  a  first-rate  inteUigence.  At  the  age  of  eighty-six, 
deratte  his  years,  nothing  could  exceed  his  enthnsiastac  welcome  of 
beuk  tidings  from  the  great  peaks  and  glaciers  that  had  impressed 
themselves  so  vividly  on  his  ima^pnation.  Tie  revelled  in  Signer 
Sella's  photographs  and  panoramas.  In  the  glow  of  his  own  re- 
kindled memories  he  appreciated  beyond  their  deserts  the  results  of 
my  travels  witli  Professor  Garwood  and  8.  Sella  in  his  old  footsteps. 
Though  conscious  of  the  risk  to  any  credit  I  may  have  for  modesty, 
I  cannot  resist,  in  conclusion,  quoting  some  sentences  from  one  of 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  letters  to  me.  For  they  are  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  return  mountains  may  make,  in  after  years,  to  their  true 
lorers: — 

*  Ths  Camt,  Sunninuuale, 

•  Dutmher,  16,  1903. 

'My  Dear  Fri£SHFIELd, — I  have  just  concluded  my  reading 
"Bound  Kangchen  "  with  absorption,  with  pleasure  that  I  cannot 
ezpiesB  in  words.  Never  since  reacfing,  as  a  boy.  Franklin  and  Richard- 
son's journey  to  the  Polar  Sea  have  I  been  so  fascinated.  You  have 
brought  to  me  visions  of  my  happiest  early  years  that  I  never  hoped 
to^see  ;  for  your  descriptions  are  as  happy  as  they  are  truthful ; 
80  much  so  that  they  have  set  me  dreaming  by  night  of  the  Teesta, 
Zemu  river,  Jougri,  and,  above  all,  Jannu.  In  your  mention  of 
my^work  you  have  gone  far  beyond  justice,  and  I  thank  you  heartily 
for^this. 

'  The  sum  of  work  done  and  light  thrown  on  the  structure  ol 
Sikkim  by  your  journey  is  indeed  great,  and  remembering  the  terrible 

snowfall  surprising.  I  was  not  prepared  for  your  being  able  to  hug 
the  great  masaii  so  clearly,  i.e.  at  such  heights,  noi  for  so  complete 
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a  chart  of  the  origin  and  course  of  the  glaciers  This  is  re^afij^e 
piece  of  work.  The  photographs  giving  the  sculpturing  and  Bbnictaie 
of  botli  snow  and  rocks  arc  of  the  gceatert  beauty,  and  ramnd  me  of 
every  detail  impreaaed  on  my  mind  wben  studying  the  leaUtaee. 
Appendix  A  has  almost  upset  me.  I  had  no  idea  that  my  geological 
w^chad  any  value  ;  no  one  hitherto  had  paid  any  attention  to  it, 
and  I  had  myself  forgotten  it^I  may  say  ulterh/.  Mr.  Gar^-ood  s 
TCBOZteotion  of  it,  and  his  most  liberal  appreciation  of  it  is,  I  need 
not  sav,  an  extraordinary  gratiticatioii.  He  has  tunied  it  to  groat 
purpose  in  his  original  views  of  the  origin  and  buildmg  up  and 
sculpturing  of  Sikkim.  and  his  specdations  are  of  very  great  mterest 
and  promise  for  the  fatuze.  j 

•ii^in  thanking  yon  heartdy  for  your  book  and  for  my  re- 
juvenescence, BeHeve  me,  smcerely  yours,  ^ 
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The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Ubraiy  tinoe 
September  1911 

dub  Publication. 

18.  JahiMbericht  1910-11.  ^^^^ 


9j  Y    :  pp.  83. 

^""rv^Hibfer.UebcrBchreituncderM.jc:  Library  catalogue :  Toj«,  ete 

 'Lm"'R.J5ijpino.  Vol.17.  R««»w«<*el.  OwdtaJorf**.  WU 

Among  other  articlM  thU  contauM  :— 

E  fontaine.  Aiguille  du  Geant  ou  Dent  dii  04m*. 

R  cndcfrov  lS«if  de  b  OoUetto  T«r(o.  .  ,  „ 

W.  A  C^oW^  L-  OO"^  d«  .1,-  d.  k  T«»aU«. 

flanff  I'histoire. 
B.  OgUetti,  Le  Grand  S*ni. 
J.  Capedon,  A  1' Ai-.  Doran  par  le  face  nordi 

Col  de  r  AstAz.ou,  1861. 
Saint-Saud,  Aux  DolonaiteBL 

Briet,  ReUvefl  dans  ^  Haut-Anwon. 

 QuideB  efc  portenis  «o  1«  jwii.  1911. 

FoUo  flheet. 
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C^.L  Torino.   Soeieti  Alpliu  Raguii  lUlianL  Regolamento  aociafe.  1911 
6x4:  pp.  15. 

D  gruppo  f?iovanile  '  Sari '  della  Sez.  di  Torino  gik  Soc.  alp.  ragazzi 
itaUani  fondaU  nell'  oitobre  del  1008,  ha  per  scope  Teducare  gli 
adolefloenti  all*  Tito  SMW  del  monti  e  lo  sviluppame  lo  spirito  e  io 
Ibrze  mediuto  proporzionati  esercizi  di  alpiaistno. 

 SarL  BevistadeignippoSaadelUSesioofidBl(^b«lpiiioit^ 

Anno  IV,  N.  1-12.  19H 
9J  X  7}  :  pp.  88,  ill. 
Tlw  Climban*  Cliib  JouinaL  .  Edited  by  A.  W.  Aadnm.  Vols.  12-13,  nos. 
45-50.  1909-11 
Cbntains  the  following,  int«r  alia 

G.  Barlow,  New  climbs  in  Co  ire  Labain,  Sky«. 
£.  VV.  Steeple,  June  days  in  tbe  Coolins. 

A.  E.  Riddett,  The  monolith  crack. 
Club  library  catalogue. 

U.  Bishop,  Climbs  on  mountain  limestone  in  Derbydiiie. 

F.  W.  Steeple,  S.E.  gully  of  Sgurr  a'Mhadaidh. 

H.  Bishop,  Whamclifie  Crags,  Sheffield. 

— —  Contents  and  index  to  vcJs.  zi.,  zU.  and  xiiL  1910 
Hob  alpino  espaiiol.   Estatutos.  Madrid,  1908 

6  X  4J :  pp.  12. 

 R^:lamento  del  chalet  genenL  1010 

8^  X  5^ :  pp.  4. 

DjlXltJL^V.  MttMhiiigML    Bedigievt  von  H.  He«.  N.F3d.  mil,  dw 

ganzen  Reiho  xxxvi.  Bd.  Mfliwhwi-WiMl,  1911 

11  X  8^ :  pp.  viii,  298. 
Amotm  ouwr  urtieles  oocor  the  f onowing  :•— 

O.  Langl,  Auf  d.  Wi  .stliche  Zinne. 

G.  Mayer,  Im  Firnreich  d.  Marmolatft. 
Nene  Turen  1909  in  d.  Ostalpen. 

R.  Liefmann,  Campanile  dei  CamoscL 
W.  Deye,  VVinterturen  im  Dauphin^. 

Dr.  V.  Zirameter,  Erstbesteig.  d.  Zehnersp.  in  d.  Faneagrappe  fl.d 
S.O.-Wand. 

E.  Leonhard,  Der  Campanile  di  Val  Montanala. 
M,  Gro«Be,  Auf  d.  Turnerkamp  iL  cL  Siidgrat. 
Q.  Meikel,  Anwendnng  d.  Seiu. 

G.  Herold,  Die  Roek.sp.  in  d.  T>ochtaler  Alpen. 

O.  QppeJ,  Neue  Turen  in  d.  Sextent  r  Dolomiten. 

H.  WBdl,  Mte.  Rotondo  u.  Monte  d  Oro. 

J.  Niebt  rl,  Die  Nordwand  d.  Rosskopfs  :  Die  Nordwand  d.  Seekarlsp. 
J.  Moriggl,  Der  Besuch  d.  Alpenvraeinahatten  im  Jahm  1010 

251  huts :  226,000  visitors. 
E.  Lecmhard,  LBegehung  d.  Umrahmong  d.  Tiiflaiinfcii  imi  i  I. 

Enrtcig.  ii.  d.  Ostgrat  d.  Rappensp. 
Eriiiinung  d.  Alpinen  Museums  in  Munohen. 
Aagsbuig.  Satamig.  10|| 

9  X  5]  :  pp.  4. 

Uiias  Scottish  Climbing  Club.  The  second  annual  record.  Fram  Janoarv 
1009  to  Jaanary  1010.  1910 

4}  X  2J  :  pp.  20. 

The  Mountaiaeer.    Mount  Adams  nombery  vol.  It.  Seattle.  1011 

11  X  7 :  pp.  76,  21  platea.  ^ 
Mtrlandsche  Alptn-VtiMBigiBf,  Kalendeg  toot  hot  iaar  1011. 

10  X  6i  :  iU. 
 1912.    10  X  6J  :  iU. 

A  page  to  a  week,  with  illustration  and  lettorpiees. 
D«l  Norske  Turistforenings  aacbok  for  1011.   JJt^k  vr  H.  Horn. 

9  X  6i  :  pp.  273  :  ill.  Kristiania,  1911 

VOL.  XXVL— NO.  CXCV.  F 
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Containai — 

J*.  Sehjeldetwp,  Med  nonk  flag  i  Noidlaiid:  E.  Bmien,  TO  fjddt: 

K.   Tandherg,  En  Rnnrtiir  i  RomsdallQddMM  Qg  H^mfti  B. 
Tftubergt  Jostedalsbraeen :  etc 
M  AqNBnNaiK.  Ornn  dM  MentlddnlMi  AlpenklnlM. 

Geleitet  von  Uans  WodL    XXXTTT.  JalngUlg.    IML    Nr.  816-848. 
10^  X  7i  :  pp.  viii,  388 :  plates.  Wieii,  1911 

This  contains  among  other  articles 
J.  Kugy,  Altes  u.  Neaes  r.  Wiaolibeii^  u.  t.  lloBtMoh. 

H.  Hoek,  Daa  Schigebiet  d.  Tyenzerlieidiw 

K.  Damberger,  Gebirge  v.  Korsika. 

E.  Thiemann,  Der  Westabsturz  d.  Rotwand. 

A.  V.  Martin,  Von  der  kulturollon  Misaioo  dM  Alpiniaailt. 

K.  Jakflohe,  Ueber  das  Alt-Weisstor. 

G.  KOime,  Neoe  Turen  in  d.  Pyreniea. 

L.  Patera,  Herbsttage  in  d.  RadltidtST  TmMCD. 
Fr.  Nieberl,  Karwendelfahrt. 

E.  Kiene,  Neue  Turen  in  d.  Brentagruppe. 

0.  Schuster  BergHtoigcn  u.  Psychopathologie. 
M.  Pfannl,  1.  fiihrerlosc  Begehime  d.  S.W.-Gratoa  d.  Piz  Ro«g, 
Helene  Kuntze,  Ersteigungcn  in  d.  Sugan-Doppachgruppe. 
O.  Sohnster,  Der  HidAgrftwinpeai  in  d.  Kasbekgnippe. 

Among  the  new  expeditions  recorded  are  the  following  : — E.  ileytr, 
Mur  d.  Roenett.  d.O.-Wand  :  Oldenhom  N.-Grat ;  J.  Elammer, 
Hoher  CHHl  fl.  d.  W.-Wand ;  <7.  JTAmm^  Fyrenlen ;  R.  Drn^ 
ftsvgier,  Kampilbrunnsp.  ii.  d.  W.-Grat;  A.  Andrttoletti ,  ritna 
Hoiaoliesin  v.W. :  Mte  S.  Sebaatiano  U.d.N.-Wand ;  A.  WittewmanA, 
CSm*  Bwni  v.  N. ;  Jt.  Gerin,  Totenkopf ;  K.  Biodig,  1ft.  Bbno  ▼. 
ColEmil  Key :  Gablcr,  Silvrottagnippe ;  K.  EndeU,  Lille  Ottertind ; 
Store  Ottertind ;  Poh  artind :  f.  Tham,  Hoher  Nock  tt.  d.O.-Wand. 
Oesterreieh.  Touristen-Zeitung.  Usg.  v.  Oesterr.  Touristen-Klub.  XXXI.  Bd. 
Hi. X  H«  pp.  304 :  ill.  Wian,  1911 

Among  otiier  articles  this  oonteUM  tr^ 
T.  Helm,  Auf  d.  Ortler. 
K.  Banm,  Im  Drautdle. 

F.  Mielert,  Mte  Rotondo  u.  andere  Bergriesen  Korsikas. 
K.  M.  BaumwoU,  Aui  das  Selbhom  and  das  Birnhom. 

8JLa  L*Mio  del  Alpes  47meuin«e.  1911 
Among  the  arficles  are  the  following  : — 
£.  Fontaine,  Asoensioj^  et  passages  nouveaox  dans  la  ohaine  du 

Mont-Blano. 
L.  Spiro,  Le  piolet. 

F.  F.  Roget,  Travors^o  sur  skis  des  massifs  Diablorets.  Wildhom,  otr. 
E.  R.  Blanchot,  TraverHee  du  Gr.  Qocber  de  Planereiue :  une  vanante 

6  la  Ciini'  do  I'Est. 
E.  BuBset,  A  la  Cape  du  Moine. 
E.  Rochonnet,  Une  course  au  Bietschhom. 

6.  VaDette,  Le  moBtagnacd  dans  la  lUMntm  aniaw  coatanporaiBe. 

J.  Schmutz,  Une  traverse  dea  Aiguilles  dor^s. 
■■  AlpiDft.   Miiteilung^n  des  S.A.>C.     xix.  Jahxgang    1911.  Redigiert 
■nm  Br.  B.  WaUer.  ^Irioh,  Tiwhopp,  1911 

12  X  9 :  pp.  232  :  ill. 
This  contains  the  follow  ing  artiolea  :— 

H.  Miiller,  Die  Mythen. 

A.  Kneiule-Engler,  Fahmrioae  Toomii  Im  Ortfatgabiel. 

In  memoriara  P.  Gossct. 

P.  B.,  Ueberschreitung  d.  Spillgertenmassivs. 

D.  Stoker,  Id  d.  Oei^end  d.  ClubhOtte  in  d.  Maitinsmaad. 

H.  Kem])f,  Travorsiernnt:  d.  Frflndenhoms.  | 
8.  Zurlinden,  Besteig.  d.  Matterhoms  U.  d.  Zmuttgrat. 
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Tii«  aoottiih  MounUlneering  Club  JoumaL  VoL  IL  Nos.  61-65. 

AttUmg  the  axtioleB  ne ; —  I^lirnazy  191<MiiiM  IMl 

G.  "nioinsoii,  The  ooming  of  age  of  the  S.M.C. 

W.  N.  Ling,  Bcinn  Lair  and  Beinn  Airidh  a'  Charr. 
J.  A.  Parker,  Craig  Rennet  and  Winter  Corrie,  Clova. 
A.  White,  A  oUmb  on  Sail  Mor,  Beinn  Eigb& 
C.  Macpheraon,  Mam  Sodhail  and  Cam  Eige, 

H.  Raebum,  Crowberry  North  Gully,  Buchaillo  Etive. 
W.  Oaiden,  N.E.  Face  of  Stuc  a  Chroin. 

Index  to  Journal,  vols.  1  to  10, 1880  to  1900.   GompUsd  by  William 
Garden  and  James  A.  Parker.  1011.  3/6 

0x5f :  p.  S88. 

Club  BuUetin,  vol.  7.  1010 
Among  the  articles  are  : — 

'    J.  K  Church,  Sledgins  trip  up  Mb.  WhitiMy  ia  irinftor. 

Le  Conte,  J.  N.,  Biffi  monntain  mate  botwaen  ToMmito  and  Xinga 

River  Canon. 
H.  Monroe,  Camping  above  the  Yosemite. 
M.  R.  Parsons,  On  Mt.  St.  Helens  with  tho  Maaamaa 
L.  M.  BedingtoD,  Aaoent  d  Fnjftytaauk, 

Alptaar  SkOliiiir  miMlMii.  V.  Jafanaberiebi.  1011 

8  ?  X  51 :  pp.  40. 

JBtoUe  ValloubieiiliA.  Soc.  de  sports  d'hiver.   Statuta.  1910 

10}  X  9 :  ppw  1. 

Seottish  Ski  Club.  List  of  mamben.  1911 

6}  X  4  :  pp.  7. 

— ~  Magazine.   VoL  1,  No.  4.  191S 
8i  X  5} :  pp.  192. 

Contains : — 

J.  W.  Gregory,  Snow-patches  of  Ben  Nevis  and  black  snow  in 
Scotland. 

C.  D.  Patterson,  Ski-ing  at  Kosciiisko,  Australia. 
SkL  Jahrbuch  des  Schweiz.  Ski-Verbandes.   VII.  Jahig.  Bern,  1911 

9|  y  5t :  pp.  1S8 :  pbtaa. 
SklklubGraz.   Satsiiiigeo.  1911 

Folio,  pp.  3. 

8oe.  di8  touriftes  dn  DtiqihliiA.  AnnnaivBu  80ine  um6e*  2me  adr.  Tome  XVL 

GnnoUo,  AlliBr,  1011 

Among  the  articles  arc  • — 

A.  Coutagne,  Glacier  de  Gebroulaz  et  les  orgtcs  environnantes. 
H.  Feciaad,  Le  tour  du  Mont- Blanc. 

C  SidBBie,  Traverafo  dea  acMea  daa  Gnndeii-RoaaaBa  da  I'Btandard 

an  pio  Bayle. 
H.  Memiier,  Tablaa  orieDtatioo. 
Boa.  Ekcursionnistas  marsaOlaib  BnUetiii  aamieL   l^ne  aanja.  1910. 

8|  X  6| :  pp.  210.  MaiseiUe,  1911 

tei  BUMOd.  EzplonKlioiia  fyMaaet,  44aoi  ek  46iiia  aimfaa  lOOO-lOia 

Tookniaa,  VdnA,  1909^  1910 

Among  the  articles  occurs  ^— 

L.  Le  Bondidicr,  Henry  RosaeD  1834-1900 :  portrait. 
TMrbten   '  Die  Naturfreunde '  1895.   Statnten.  Wk  mntm.  kiOMB  Anbange 
ttber  Erste  Hilfe  und  Notaignale  in  den  BacgUL  n.d. 
6  X  4| :  pp.  16. 

Ntw  Seok§,  do. 

Abnlitiii,  G.  D.  Oan  Mount  Bvecaat  be  dimbedt  In  BadndntoB  Mag. 
London,  No.  108.  Jaonacy,  1912 

9|  X  7    ppw  14-26 :  ilL 
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Barth,  H.    Am  dm  nSidlidink  Kalkalpen.    Natnr-BibHothek  Nr.  20-22. 

6  X  4| :  pp.  90,  63.  Leipzig,  Th.  Thomas  (1911) 

Bates,  E.  S.  Touring  in  1600.  A  Study  «n  the  Developmeut  of  Tnivel  as  a 
Means  of  Education.  London,  Constable  :  Boston,  Houghton  Mifiiin,  191 1 
8|  X  6 1  pp.  3dv,  418 :  pktes. 

A  most  interesting  account  of  the  discomforts — and  travelling  used 
to  be  little  else — and  other  accompaniments  oi  earlwr  traveL  Some 
doaen  pages  are  given  spedally  to  the  ciOMiiig  of  the  Alps.  The 
book  is  oiammed  with  dstail  but  ao  niU  mittaB  that  it  ia  most 
readable. 

iMkH,  BNiri.  Le  JfmA  dn  P^rrtntee.  Notea  d*wi  Bibiiophile.  Lea 
Pyr^ndes  avant  Ranuuid.  (Ffeirataly  piiiiled]Parii^  1911 

9  X  6i :  pp.  280. 

V.  Berlepseh,  H.  A.  Die  Alpen  in  Natur-  und  Lebensbiidem.  Natnr-Bibliothek, 
Nr.  11.  Leipalg,  Ih.  Thomaa  (1911) 

6  X  4^  :  pp.  78. 

Bourrit.  Lettre  de  M.  Bourrit  k  Miss  Craven  sur  deux  voyages  faits  au  sommet 
dn  Mont-Blanc ;  Tun  par  M.  le  Professeur  de  Sausnnb  Faiitn  par  M.  le 
Chevalier  Beauioix,  et  Relation  de  celui  que  M.  Bovitit  a  fait  en  Piimoill 
par  la  fameuae  mer  de  glace  du  Montanvert. 

8  X  5f  :  pp.  19.  [PriTately  printed],  San  Remo,  Biaachflti,  1911 

Forty  copies  of  the  above  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Montagniet 
who  has  presented  this  copy  to  the  Club.    In  presenting  it  he  writes 
to  say  that  he  knows  of  only  two  copies  of  the  original  being  in 
existence.    The  letter  ia  dated  IS  August  1787. 
Bdtt,  Lucien.   £1  Valle  de  Ordeea.  l^drid,  Jmpr.  Admin.  Miht.,  1911 

9^  X  6^  :  pp.  65 :  plates. 
An  account  of  e  fine  vaDey  which  ia  haidly  knows  on  the  Spanish 
side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
ChristomannoSy  Th.   The  new  Dolomite  road  Bozen — Cortina — Toblaoh  and 
itabranebei.  PnbliihednndectheanBpHaiof  theUL  Miniatiy  of  Poblio 
Works.  Vienna.  Reiner  19ia  M.  7 

10  X  7^  :  pp.  71 :  plates. 

 GhrtotomiBaBliOB-Gedenkbiioh.    Erinaerungen  an  Theodor  Ton  aeinem 

fVeunde  Tony  Grubhofer.    Bund  um  den  Bosengarten  Nachgelasseiun 

Manuskript  von  Dr.  Theodor  Christomannos.       Mwrm,  EUmenieioh*  1912 

10  X  7^  :  pp.  72  :  coL  and  other  platea. 
Well  illustrated  from  piotnros  by  B.  T.  OMnptoii,  Bnnt  Plata  moA. 
others.    Also  vith  two  portraits. 
Coleman,  A.  P.    The  Canadiau  liockies  new  and  old  trails. 

8}  X  5| :  pp.  379 :  map,  plates.  London,  Unwin,  1911.  lS/8  nett 

CoOlngwood,  W.  G.  The  Ufe  of  John  Bnaidn  (6th  edition). 

6^  X  4 :  pp.  viiL  314.  Methuen,  London,  191L    1  /- 

GooUdge,  W.  A.  B.  Die  Fetronena-KapeOe  in  Orindelwaid. 

9x6:  pp.  31  :  plates.  Crindelwald,  Jakob«r-Peter,  1911 

Compton,  E.  Harrison.   Mappe  Berchtesgaden  I.  u.  IL    9  Bl&tter — ^Abend  am 

Watzmann,  Iloher  Goll,  8t.  Bartholom&,  Kdnigseee,  Berohtesgaden. 

Salzburg,  Bozen,  Meran,  Gazduee.    Berohtemaden,  Biohter.  1911.  M.  5 

CoL  plates,  lOJ  x  1\,  • 
Daudet,  Alphonse.    Tartarin  sur  les  Alpes.    Illustrations  de  G.  Dutriac. 

9|  X  6| :  pp.  118  :  ilL  Paris,  Flammarion,  191L  96c. 

A  new,  cheap  and  exoeUent  edition  of  thia  laatingly  aanoiing  pieoe  oi 
hterature. 

EBMOsperger,  Brest  Alpenfahrten  der  Jqgend.  Bnlei  Bnqh.  Jm.  Wetter- 
stein.  Uflnohen,  lindaner,  191 1 

7|  X  5 :  pp.  147  :  plates. 
A  little  work  in  the  ftam  of  a  trarsl'Story  to  attract  and  to  inform 

youthful  readers. 

Iterer,  Reginald.    Among  the  hills.    A  book  of  joy  in  high  places. 

8^  X      :  pp.  326:  col.  and  other  j)Iates.  London,  Ueadiey,.1911 
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niniid,H«rL  Le  Mont  Blano  d'aiajoiird'liiiL       Gteooble^Rej,  IMIS^.M 

12f  X  10 :  pp.  151 :  i^atea. 
Finely  illustrated. 

TlnllWllllHlin  Wnrmlni  T  BayerifloherWintenport-KalenderlMS.  1.  Jahrgang. 

6|  X  4|:  pp.  240:  ill  Dicsscn  v.  Mflnchen  (1911) 

lontltM,  J.  CampbelL   A  Four  Weeka'  TrampHhrough  the  Himalayas.  A 
gnide  to  the  Pindari  Glacier.  Galcntto,  Thacker,  1911.    1  /- 

6^  X  4^  :  plate?,  pp.  48. 

A  short  aroonnt  of  a  trip  with  dra'innf's  of  the  snout  of  the  glacier  at 
variouH  dat<?s  and  notes  by  various  visitors, 
ntnce.    MinisMre  de  Tagriculture.    Services  des  grandes  forces  hydranliques 
(Region  des  Alpos).    Etudes  rrlaciologiqnes  Tome  II.  Savoie — Programme 
pour  r^tude  d  un  grand  glacier.  (Paris,  Imprim.  nationale)  1910 

11  X  7 :  pp.  141 ;  plates. 
Contains : — 

M.  Mouffin,  Etudes  glaciologiques  en  Savoie :  Etudes  et  observations 

gbeioragiqnes  ftutos  en  Savois  pendant  la  oampagne  de  J1906. 
C.  J.  M.  Barnard,  Etude  du  Glacier  de  Tr^-la-T^te: 
et  m^thode  applicables  k  Tdtude  d'un  grand  glacier. 

—  Compte  rendu  et  r^sultats  des  6tudes  et  travaux  au  31  D^oembre, 

1910.  Tome  IV.  1911 
11^  X  7i  :  pp.  556. 

—  -           .^omexe  1,  Cartes.    Annexe  2,  Nivelleraents. 

VraadBB,  ?.  M.  H.  Skflaofen.    Leipsig,  Hachmeister  mid  Thai,  1910.  Vig.  20 

e|  X  4J  :   pp.  32  :  ill. 
ftoeston,  Charles  L.   The  high-roads  of  the  Alps.   A  motoring  guide  to  one 
Irandnd  moontain  pawoi.   Seooad  editbn.  Bevited  and  eohzged. 
8^  X  6| :  pp.  zvm,  392  :  iU.  London,  Kegan  Paul,  1911.  12/6 

Qeikto,  James.   The  arohifcectuze  and  origin  ol  the  Alps.   In  Scottish  Geogr. 
Mag.  vol.  27,  no.  8.  August,  1911 

9f  X  6 :  39a-417  :  ill. 
A  short  and  dear  account  of  the  praeent  state  ol  geological 
knowledge. 

Ctoographical  Journal.  Vol.  38.  Ai]g.-B6a  1911 

The  following  articles  are  of  interest  here  : — 

Oct.  A.  Neve,  Journeys  in  the  Himalayas  and  some  factors  of  Hima- 
layan eNsioo* 

Dec.  E.  0.  Henrici,  The  Height  of  Ruwenzori,  probably  16,790  ft. 
La  Gtegjaphle.   Balktin  de  la  Soc.  de  g6Qgraphie,  Paris.    Tome  XXII. 
11  X  7  :  pp.  471.  JiiiIlet.D«o.  1910 

Oontains  the  following  of  interest  here  : — 
No.  1,  Juillet:  Ph.  Arboe,  Excunioii  intenmhrenitaire  dans  lea 
Alpes  occidentales. 

2,  AoAt :  L.  Rudaux,  L'hvdrologie  souterraine  de  la  BelgiqvB. 

3,  Septembre  :  J.  Kevil,  I>»s  glaciations  des  Alpes  fran^aises. 

4,  Octobre  :  CGalciati,  Lcs  fronts  des  glaciers  de  Yengutsa  et  d'Hispar. 
 Tome  XXm.     *  Janvier-Juiii,  1911 

11  X  7:  pp.519:  map^,  ill. 
Ghtrtnghelli,  I%olo.    Armonie  montane.    Poesie  della  montagna. 

Of  X  4| :  pp.  17fi.  Ifilaoo,  Campaaati  Pbgliani,  1911 

flfiff,  Hermann.    Yen  der  sohweiierisohen  Ziegensucht.    In  Appenzeller 

Ealender  1912.  TzQgen,  Kiibler,  1912 

8  X  6| :  pp.  8  :  ill 

iM  CMgna  Meridlonale.   Nvmero  speciale  dell'   Awenimento  illustrato  a 

ricordo  doll'  inauguaEkme  dd lefugio  "Carlo  Porta"  del  C.A.I.  Milano. 

Anno  2,  n.  15.  Novembre,  1911 

19}  X  13|:  pp.4:  in. 
Crubhofer,  Tony  :       Christ om a nno«.  Th.  1011. 
Hainmer»  Walter.    Schlitten^port.    Lehrmeister-BibUothek  Nr.  26. 

0|  X  4f :  pp.  48 :  ilL     Haehmdster  and  Thai,  Leipzig,  1910.  Pig.  20 
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Buuner,  Walter.   Die  Gefahren  det  Wiotarsports.   2.  Aufl. 

6|  X  4i :  pp.  44 :  ilL  Leipug,  Dr.  H.  VoUr»th»  1912 

Mmt,  I,  0.    Die  Benrinfthelm    In  AppenaeDer  lUeoder  IMS. 

8J  X  6}:  pp.  10  :  iU.  Trogen,  Kflbler,  1912 

PloL  Ito.  GusllT.   Die  Natuiachtttzbew^^ung  and  der  Schwoiseneche 
Nfttionalpwk.   Orel]  FaeslTs  WMiderbilder  no.  277-279. 
1\  X  5 :  pp.  39 :  plates.  Zurich,  Orell  Fflasli,  1911.  6(1. 

Hflfkert,  Agnes.    Ca.suHLs  in  the  CanOMin.    The  diary  of  a  sporting  holiday. 

8|  X  5]^ :  pp.  xii,  331 :  plates.  Londun,  Lane,  1911.    12/6  nett 

HiDlmes,  D.  T.  A  Scot  in  Fraaoe  uid  Switurhad.         Phidej,  Gaidnar,  1910 

7|  X  6 :  pp.  xii,  398. 
Hope,  Aaeott  R.   Seeing  the  world.   The  adventures  of  ayoung  mount*inecr. 

if  X  5^ :  pp.  296:  ooL  pktes.  Lonkm,  Wells  GwdiMr  (1900) 

Hats.  21  HhoetH  with  views  and  putioiilaii  of  hnto  in  the  BMtem  Alps. 
Printed  by  Keiaser,  Vienna.  1911 
6  x7f. 

D.  W.   Hanging  vaUejw  ol  the  Towmite.   In  Bull.  Amer.  Geogr. 
800.  Vol  43,  Nos.  11-12.  KoTember-Deoembflr,  1911 

9f  X  6  :  pp.  82C-837  :  890-903  :  OL 

ir.  Prof.  Dr.  C.  Im  Hochgebfaqge.  Tiergeographische  Chandcterbilder. 
Naturw.  BibL  f .  Jugend  u.  Voik.  Leifng,  QneUe  n.  Ifagrec  (1911) 

8x6:  pp.  144 :  ilL 

W.  Gwtrilration  A  rhistoire  de  k  Vdlfo  da  Bhtee  &  r^IKxtoe  pMia^ 
tocene.  Le  dtfl6  de  Fort^ft-nEolaw  (Ain).  In  Zeitt.  t  Gletschcrk. 
Bd.  4,  Hit.  1.  Oktober,  1911 

10  X  7  :  pp.  31-07. 

bI,  K.  und  V.  Luckwald,  TThrtrttll  Tirafei  Bergwanderungen.  Noch 
ein  Bucb  zura  Lustmachen.  Sohwerin  L  IL,  Bahn,  1911 

7J  X  4i:  pp.  211 :  ilL 

r,  M.  Alpinisme  et  MnotSon.  In  rXdnofttion  phyaiqnep  Paris,  xe 
ann6e.  No.  I'y-Ml  15  et  31  AoOW  lOH 

10  X  6| :  pp.  408-415  :  432-439. 
Umi^lbraeL  Vers  lee  oimee.  Fteis»  Looie-MioliMd  (1911) 

7|  X  4J  :  pp.  318. 
Among  other  papers,  contains  chapters  on  Au  CanigoOt  I*  chasse 
k   risaid.   On   lee  Pjn<u6ee  mearent;    end   othera  on  the 
Pjnrenees. 

Mapsfleld,  George  R.  An  unusual  type  ol  lateral  hanging  valley.  In  BulL 
Geogr.  Soc.  Philadelphia.    VoL  9,  No.  4.  October,  1911 

9J  X  Ci  :  pp.  40-47  :  ilL 
■itDy,  Edmond  S.   Mountain  camp  fires.  Seattle,  Lowmaa  and  Hanford,  1911 
7x4^:  pp.  viii,  90  :  frontispiece. 
Verses,  written  chiefly  for  the  *  Honntaineers,*  full  of  the  feeling  of 
mountain-camping. 

Htothey  A.  und  H.  Uergesell,  Hsg  v.  Mit  Zeppelin  nach  Spitzbergen.  Bilder 
▼on  der  Stndienreiae  der  deniedien  arktieohen  Zeppdin-Bxpeditlon. 

.  Mit  einem  ^'or\\ort  S.K.H.  dog  Prinzen  Heinrich  von  Preus.«<"n. 
10  X  7i :  pp.  291 :  ooL  plates.  BerUn,  etc..  Bong  (1911).  M.  12 

An  intenrtniff  vodc,  finely  ilhutrated. 

d»  HlMltoSSllS  d«  BaUora,  Conilt.  La  Sismologie  modeme.  Les  tremblenu  iits 
de  terre.  Pads,  Colin,  1911.  it.  4 

7i  X  4i  :  pp.  284  :  plates. 
Hairy  lolm*   My  First  Summer  in  the  Sierra. 

London,  Constable ;  Boafeon,  etc.,  Mifflin,  1911.   7/6  netl 
8  X  5| :  pp.  viii,  354 :  plates. 
A  cliarming  description  of  oamiring  in  the  fiSenras  in  1860  by  an  ardent 
lovor  of  all  natural  srenr and  aninmls  and  open-air  life, 
KeVB^  Ernest  F.   Beyond  the  Pir  Panjal.    Life  among  the  mountains  and 
villeya  of  Kaahmir.  London,  Unwin,  lOlS      1911].  12/6  neM 

8|  X  5| :  pp.  zri,  380 :  map^  platea. 
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K.  Der  TwrMtn^Mmi  ia  Bdtiftan.  In  Zaito.  f.  Gletwherk. 
Bd.  6,  Hit.  1.  Oktober,  1911 

10  X  7 :  pp.  1-^.  . 

IHOM  AIM  Aipalli  Gboqqis  de  ]»  montagne.  Oervin— Qoume  des  Bw- 
serainea — Giomen — BtudM  aor  ]»  immtigiiit  Jkaaltn,  Vifelis,  1911 

9  X  6f  :  pp.  95. 

VMI  ffillir.  Otto.  Dm  HootftToa  mit  dem  oberen  Panumn.  Bin  Taachen- 
bodh  fbr  Fremde  und  BinfaainuBolie.  2.  Aufl.  Neu  beaiiwitot  und  erganzt 
von  Franz  Winsauer.  Mfinoheii,  Lindaiier,  1911.   M.  2.00 

6  X  4i  :  pp.  vii,  216. 
llNOak,  NoeL   Below  Zero.    A  Travesty  of  Wmtar  Sport.   Wtii  Yeum 
•dkptod  to  the  OocMion  by  A.  £.  Johnson. 

Ijondon,  Hodder  and  Stoughton  (1911).    7/6  nett 

11  xS\:  pp.  02 1  18  ooL  plates. 

Btichardt,  Dr.  A.  Die  Hohe  Tatra  und  die  Nicdere  Tatra  nebst  einem  AuAltt 
in  das  Tokajer  Weinkod.  ILohlers  KarpatenfUhrer,  Bd.  1:  Zentmt 
Inrpaten.  DrMcba,  KBhler»  1911 

6x4:  pp.  228 :  maps. 

BavoI  Neveu.  An  touriate.  Sport  AJpin.  Sports  d'Hiver.  Greooble»  1911 
9|  X  6^  :  pp.  83. 

BOgi^  Joseph.  Die  Bergzeichmnig  anf  dea  lltcnn  Karten.  Ihr  Verh&ltnis 
snr  darstellcnden  Kunat.  liflnohen,  &iedd»  1910 

6  X  5^  :  pp.  iii,  80. 

Many  drawings  of  tbo  ooiioos  attempto  to  mytoaeut  moantaina  in 

early  maps. 

Russell,  Henry.  Monument  Henry  Buaaell.  Souvenir  du  5  Septembre  1911. 
Offert  par  k  Ooniit6.  Beigene,  Imprim.  gfofode,  1911 

8f  X  5J  :  pp.  .51  :  plat^. 
Account  ol  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Count  Henry  Buaaell  on 
Septembar  15,  1911,  at  Gavamie. 
8u  Hartino  di  Oistrozza.   Wege  und  Markirungen  in  der  Uingebung  von 
San  Martino  di  Castrozza  (Siidtirol).    ZusaDUneogeateUt  durch  den 
Verein  der  iVeunde  und  Conner.    4.  Aufl.  (Leipaig*  1911) 

6^  X  4}  :  pp.  40  :  map. 
SMpinelli,  Carl  Conte.  Qipfelatflnner.  Roman. 

8^  X  5^  :  pp.  354 :  Leipcig»  etc.,  Grethlcin  (1910) 

An  ezoellBntly  written  novel  of  mamumib,  and  of  ehacaoter. 
Behltfer,  Mary  T.  S.    Old  Indian  Trails.    Incidents  nf  Camp  and  Trail  Life, 
Covering  Two  Years'  Exploration  through  the  Bocky  Mountains  of 
Oanada.   With  100  lUiutntiona  from  Photographs  by  the  Author  and 
by  Haiy  W.  Adama,  and  a  map. 

New  York  and  London,  Putnam,  1911.  7/0  nett 
8x5:  pp.  xiv,  264  :  map,  plates. 
▲  delightfully  wxitten  expansion  of  a  diaiy  of  fMimping  trips  in  1907 
and  KK)8,  very  well  illustrated. 
Schaubach,  A.    Naturbilder  aus  den  Alpcn.    Natur-Bibliothek  Nr.  37—38. 
6  X  4  :  PP-  134.  Leipzig,  Th.  Thomas  (1011)  Vtg.  60 

—  Die  Bewohner  der  deataolien  Alpen,  Natur-Bibliothek  Nr.  39. 
6x4:  pp.  52.  Leipsig,  Th.  Thomas  (1911).  P^.  2S 

*  V  vumd. 


Peaks  and  pleasant  pastures. 

8|  X  5J  :  pp.  227  :  maps.  Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  1011.  7/6: 

Partly  reprinted  from  the  Times,  Blackwood's  Mag.  and  Comhill. 
Saiano,  J.  Topo-guidea.   Edit^  aveo  le  oonoours  du  C.A.F.  Annecy,  etc. 

1910-11 

1.  L' ascension  de  la  Toumette. 

2.  L' ascension  de  Pointe-Perc6e. 

3.  L'aaoension  du  Parmelan. 

flptmann's  Alpen-Kalandir  1912.  Stattgart>  Spemaan,  1912.  M.  2 

9i  X  6:  ilL 
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WMMngf  E.  P.    StAlks  in  the  Himalaya.    Jottings  of  a  nun  I   i  iiiitiirrfitt 

Witli  upwards  of  a  hundred  illustratioos  by  the  auUior  aad  othen. 

•  London  Mid  Now  York,  Lhm,  1912.   lt/8  nett 

8|  X  6J :  pp.  xxviii,  321 :  ilL 
gwitzeriand.   Winter  in  Switcedaiid.  Bwno,  Fedoral  Rjpi,  1912 

5i  X  8J  :  pp.  64 :  ilL 
SwitzATland.     Winter  in  der  Schwelz.     Winter-sport   unci  WinftatolMk 

Unter  Mitwirkung  von  J.  C.  Heer,  E.  Mory,  A.  Nolda,  G.  Straawr  tind 

S.  V.  Tobler.    Bearbeitet  v.  Edwin  Furrer.*  Zurich,  Btlrgli  [1911] 

lix  5:  pp.  294 :  maps,  ilL 
—  Winter  life  in  Switzerland.     Its  sports  and  honlth  curea.  Trannlated 

from  the  German  compilation  of  J.  0.  Ueer,  G.  i>tra8aer«  and  others. 

7f  X  5:  pp.  S76«ilL   £oiidoii,  Fftman:  ZBrioli.  BArgi  (1911).   2/6  noM 
An  account  of  the  winter  centres  with  full  description  of  the  sportt 
obtainable  at  each.    Well  illoBtrated,  and  the  best  work  of  its  kind. 
Tiuber,  Dr.  C.   Das  Walliser  Uochgebirge.       Z&rich,  Tschopp,  1911.    Fr.  2 

7i  X4|:  pp.  122:  ill. 

Pleasant  short  accounts  of  various  ascents  among  the  Alps  of  the  Valais. 
 Allerlei  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Gletscher  aus  alten  Alpenolub*Jahr- 

bflchem.   In  AppenBeOnr  Kalaodor  1912.  Ttofgan,  Kftbkr,  19U 

8J  X  6J :  pp.  5. 

Tbomisset,  Ch.  La  Vall^  d*Aoste  vue  k  vol  d'oiseau  execute  par  Ch.  Thomaawt 
d*aptw  lo  plan  vrittef  de  mr.  le  CSi.  Looia  Veooo  Chne.  Aioato,Vlttas  (1911) 

SJ  X  8J  :   16  plates. 
Tibet   Further  papers  relating  to  Tibet.   Cd.  6240.     London,  Wyman,  1910 
18  X  8J  :  pp.  229. 

VUiot»  H.  Instmctions  techniques  pour  l*4tablissement  d^  projets  et  rest* 
cution  des  Travaux  en  Montagnfta.  Puis,  aa       da  C.A.F.,  1911 

9|  X  6^ :  pp.  40. 

WoingMtner,  Josof.  Dnioli  TiraL  Brixen,  T^rolia,  1911 

8  X  5| :  pp.  187. 

Der  Winter.  Illustrierte  Zeitschrift  fOr  den  Wintersport.  Amtliche  Zeit- 
idnitt  d.  mitteleuropiiBchen  D.11.O0.  fiOd^rarbaadeo  .  .  .  flchrlfileituug 

C.  J.  Luther  u.  W.  Schmidkunz.    Jahrg.  V. 

12  X  8^ :  pp.  374 :  ilL  MOnofaen*  Deutach.  Alpenzeitung,  1910-1911 

AjBOom  otiber  artioleB  oontaina ; — 

F.  Barth,  Skifahrten  in  d.  Ortlergruppe. 
Dr.  V.  Eccher,  Wie  Thaddiius  Brettlmann  Skilaufe  lemte. 
A.  Dessauer,  Drei  Briefo  eines  Wintersportmannes, 
This  pftper  is  weekly  during  \i-int<'r,  and  containe  all  information  aa  to 
meetings  of  variotis  wintersport  ciubH. 
Wintersport  in  VVien  und  Niederosterreich.    Saison  1911-1912.    3.  Aufl. 

5}  X  3} :  pp.  42.  Landesverband  L  li^^mndeaTwlBelir,  Wien,  1911 

Zoller,  Otto.  JanpetW  Bnam  AbMlteuer  in  dr  n  Tes^iner  und  Graubiindnei 
Bergen.  Ziirich,  OieU  Ftissli,  1910.    Fr.  4 

7}  X  6 :  pp.  vii,  268 :  HL 

Older  Books, 

Atliins'  Mont  Blanc.  Observationa  anr  one  bsochure  publi6e  k  Geneve  en 
1838,  ayant  pour  title  Aaowniion  an  aommet  du  Mont-Blanc,  •  to.  Par 
F.  Porchat.  Geneve,  Gruaz,  Decembre,  1859 

7i  X  5 :  pp.  18. 

Bennett,  G.  J.  The  pede.st Han's  ctiido  thronch  North  Walos.  A  tour  per- 
formed in  1837.    With  twenty  ctcixings  by  A.  Clint.   London,  Colbum,  n.d. 

9  X  5i :  pp.  391 :  platee. 

[Botfleld,  B.]  Jntirnal  of  a  tour  thrOOlgh  tbo  highlands  of  Srotlnnd  dnring 
the  Bummer  of  MIXXXJXXIX.  Norton  HaU,  1830 

6^  X  4^ :  pp.  xvi,  376,  23 :  map,  frontiapieoe. 
Bdnted  by  Jolmstone,  Bdinbui^ 
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Briliiet,  Dr.  John.  Les  r6immigrations  port-gladaina  das  flcnwi  on  SidMe. 
In  Verb.  schw.  naturf.  Qet.  90.  Venumnlnqg.  1907 
8|  X  6i:  pp.  112-133. 

DMi^  iMHi.  OommuA  cwamnA  let  f^mn.  In  Le  Globe,  Gendve, 
t.  xItu  2  Vim^Anil,  1907 

9|  X  6 :  pp.  122-127. 
—  Le  ]KobUme  de  Ptonion  et  dn  mroraOMaient  i^aMtM.  In  Verii.  eehw.. 

naturf.  Gcs.  90.  VeraammliDig.  1907 
8i  X  5i :  pp.  16&-175. 
Cany,  WmiAm.  Trvnl  and  adTentme  in  Tibet»  faolndlng  the  Dfeiy  of  Wm 

Annie  R.  Taylor's  remarkable  journey  fram  Ten-Chan  to  Tft-CSlien-La 

tbrougb  tbe  beart  of  the  Forbidden  Land. 

8^  X  6 :  pp.  285  :  plates.  London,  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1902 

OiflHM,  M.  Das  Obeieogadin.  6.  ▼Bandnete  n.  umbwcite  Anfl.  Im  Selbst- 

verlag  des  Verfai).ser8.  Ghnr,  Sprooher,  1886 

6  X  ^  :  pp.  xiii,  2(K). 
OaflMift  Look.  Hietoive  ot  deeoriptkm'de  SalTaa— FfaiB-Hante  aToc  petite 

notice  mir  Trieiit.  "  Tianaanne,  Paohe,  1809 

PriflfftH^,  Loids.  Phyaiologiacbo  Whftnuig  der  BeR|^hift  anf  Geaonde  nnd  aof 
Kianke.   Inau^rural-DiaMrtation.  Btm,  HallBr,  1871 

8|  X  5| :  pp.  62. 

Dofal,  K.  La  graode  carayane.  Seize  |onz8  dans  TOberland.  (12-27  juiUet 
1854.)  Gon^  Dnehamp,  1866 

7\  X  4} :  pp.  vi,  434  :  platea, 
France.     Guide  Pittoresque  du   voyageur  eu  France.     Route  de  Paris  & 

Per  pig  nan  .  .  .  IMpartenient  dea  "PyiioioB  otientttleg. 

8i  X  5 J  :  pp.  40  :  maps,  plates.  Paris,  Didot  [c.  1840] 

FflnlundfAntiig,  Dr.  Journal  du  Dr.  FOnfundliinfzig.   Trois  jours  dans 

rObexland.  SEafseffle,  OUire,  1872 

10  V-  Hi  :  pp.  46.    Reprinted  from  Rev.  do  Marseille. 
Geiger,  Prof.  Rupert   Die  Order  Alpen.   £ine  monographiache  Studie.  In 

Programm  d.  dent.  Landee-Obeiwalaehnle  in  Kjnm^:  1907-1900 

3  parts,  0^  X  O^:  pp.  104 :  ilL 
Hmt,  J.  C.   Streifzuge  im  Bngadin.  Prauenfeld,  Huber,  1907 

H  ^  ^  ■^  PP-  202. 
Hooker,  Sir  J.  D.  Himalayan  joumala.   (A  new  edition.) 

7if  X  5J  :  pp.  Txxi.  573  :  ill.  Loodon»  Ward  I^k,  1905 
Hftn^er,  Jerome.  Panorama  du  Napf.  Soleure,  1883 
 for  deaoription  see  G.  Strasser  1883. 

Jones,  Harry  Long^evUle.  Illustrations  of  the  natural  sccnnry  nf  the  Snow- 
donian  mountains :  accompanied  by  a  description,  topographical  and 
hiatorieal,  off  the  Ocnmtj  of  GaemarvML  » 

London,  Tilt ;  Cambridge,  StOTenaoo,  1820 
16  X  13 :  14  lithog.  plates,  pp.  54. 
de  Laveleye,  Emlle.   Le  Mont  Rose  et  les  Alpes  Pennines.   Souvenirs  de 
voyage.    Feuilleton  in  La  Patrie,  Lausanne,  nos.  180-189.  4-15  aoiit,  1865 
Lentbdrie,  Charles.   1x3  Rhdnc  alpeatre  et  Je  Valaia.    Avignon,  Segoin,  1883 

10  X  6^  :  pp.  00  :  plates. 
Aoknight,  Edward.   A  fourteen  days'  tonr  in  Switaerland.   With  drawings. 
MS.  7J  X  4*  :  pp.  .53  :  f)  sketches.  July,  1855 

Bev.  F.  A.    Holidav  Studies  of  Wordsworth  by  Rivers,  Woods, 
and  Alps.   The  Wharfe,  the  Dnddon,  and  the  StelTio  Paas. 
0  X  7:  pp.  X,  115:  ill.  London,  etc.,  Ca.ssoll.  1890 

Morgan,  John  MInter.  Letters  to  a  clergyman  during  a  tour  through  Switzer. 
huM  and  Italy,  in  the  yeare  1848-1847.  London,  Longmans,  1840 

7^  X  4| :  pp.  250.    A  volume  of  the  Phoenhc  library. 
Paris,  G.  C.   Des  excursions  et  aacenaiona  d'Hiver  dans  la  montatrne.  BiMio- 
th^ue  alpine  militaire.  Grenoble,  Drevet  (liiU4) 

7|  x4|:  FPb67. 
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Porclutt,  F.,  Observations,  1839  :  tiee  Atkins,  H.  M. 

Bamond  de  CwbonnUns.    Lea  Pyren^    Nouveile  bibL  populaire,  No.  35.5. 

7i  X  5 :  pp.  217-258.  FMiii,  GMliir,  n.d. 

BaOUl-Rochette.    Lettrea  sur  la  Sni.ss<-  ocnU-n  en  1819.  1820  ot  1821.  Troisiirae 
Edition,  oroee  de  gravurea  d'apres  ii.uiug  et  autrw  payiiagistes  celebn-a. 
6f  X  3^ :  6  v6k.,  ooL  Mid  otber  phtet.  Buii,  Kepveu,  18tt 

BftftnU,  Buron  Aehllle.    Hauto-Savoie.    Promenades  hiatorkm  piMotMqaM 
Mid  artifltiques  cn  Genevois,  tii^miiie,  Fftuoigi^  et  Chablais. 
9|  X  6} :  pp.  672.  Lyon,  Chec  Tauteur,  1872 

•        Savoie.  PromeoadflS  birtoriques,  pitlotMqaM  et  aitUtiquc^  en  Mauriennc, 

Tarentaise,  Savoic-propre  ei  ChautafpK.  LyoOt  Om  r«ateiir,  1872 

8^  X  5^  :  pp.  iv,  695. 
BlM,  H.  F.    Proof  of  Kurowski^s  rule  fur  determining  the  height  of  tha 
b6v6  line  CD  glttcien.    In  Jolmt  Hopkins  Univcnifty  Giro,  nx  199» 
Baltimore. 

X  6 :  pp.  21-83.  July,  1907 

)n  the  internal  and  ba-sal  inch  ing  of  the  ioe  of  gjeftiftfti   In  Johns  Hopkins 
University  (Jirc  no.  199,  Baltimore.  Juiy*  1907 

9J  >c  6 :  pp.  24-27. 
Beymond,  Marcel.   Les  Villee  d*Ait  odAliCM.  Gienofale  «t  Vieane. 

9h  X  7J  :   pp.  156 :   ill.  Paris,  Laurens,  1907 

Savoy.    Voyage  aux  glaciers  de  Savoie  (c.  1818).    (Jenevi-,  1".  ihioUy,  1861 

9  X  5^  :  pp.  15  lith. :  ilL 
flehmid,  Hans.   Spazietgioge  im  Teaain.    2.  Aufl.    Fnuenield,  Huber*  1909 
7i  X  4i :  pp.  201. 

SeottHUd.   The  tourist's  manual:  or,  an  aooonnt  of  the  principal  pleamn 
tour :  in  Scotland.    8th  edition.     EdinbUj^  Tbomion :  Ti<mdftH,  eto.  1832 


7  X  4^  pp.  xi,  383  :  plates,  maps. 
pKni.  Rov 


SimpkHL  Route  dn  Siuiplon.  Baale,  NeoUieh,  1823 

8  J  X  "li  :  pp.  48,  plate. 

Skrlne,  Henry.  Two  successive  tours  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales,  .  .  .  : 
so  as  to  form  a  comprehensive  view  of  picturesque  beauty  .  .  .  Second 
edition.  London,  Tomer,  1812 

9  X  5i  :  pp.  xii,  280  :  map. 

Snoeck,  C.  A.    Promenade  aux  Aipes.     I'i  2de  edition]  1841] 

10^  X  8 :  pp.  108 :  maps,  pli^  ooL  and  tmooL 
Splttelar,  CarL   Der  Gotthard.  Rtanenfekl,  Hnber,  1807 

7  X  4} :  pp.  25 :  map. 
fltnOMT,  GotttrM.  Ber  Napf  der  Rigi  dee  Emmenthals  (1408  m). 

1\  s  i]:   pp.  22.  I^ngnau,  My.>w.  1883 

BvHnrUmd.    Dictionnaire  g^graphique,  historique  «t  politique  de  la  Suisse. 

Aveo  mie  carte  geographique.    Nouvelle  ^itiun  ;  Ck>rrig6e  et  Augment^. 

2  vols:  8x4].  G> n6\ i .  HouflEeret Baeaompieno,  1777 

—  Letters  from  Switzerland  1833.  I'npublislied. 

7i  X  4J  :  pp.  170.  Carlsruhe,  printed  by  \V.  Uasper,  1834 

Taylor,  Annie  R,  Tibet :  «es  Oavay,  W.,  1002. 

T[hloly],  F.    Vovage  en  Suisse  et  asoenakm  du  Mont  Boae.  1860 

8]^  X  5^  :  pp.  95,  lith.       :  ilL 
TfcofMan,  HadatolBt.   Dana  lea  f jorda.   Nonvelle  bibL  populaire.  No.  lOS. 

71  x5:    pp.  97-128.  Pari?,  (^autier,  n.d. 

de  Tribolet,  M.   Louis  Agassiz  et  son  sejour  k  Neuch&tel  1832-1840.   in  Verb. 

Schw.  natorf.  Oea.  M>.  Veraammlnng.  1907 

S\  X      :  pp.  17<^193. 
De  VemeUh.    Statistique  gcn^ralc  de  la  Franro.  publi\V  par  ordre  de  «a  Majmt^ 

I'Empereur  et  Roi,  sur  les  M<^moirea  atiithscs  au  Ministre  de  I'lnt^rieur, 

par  MM.  les  Prefets.    D^partement  dn  Mont  Blanc    Paria,  Testa,  1807 

10  X  7J  :  pp.  'AiO  :  map 

VmiMS,  F.    Voyage  episodique  et  pittoresquc  aux  glaciers  des  Alpes.  2me 
Edition.  Paria,  Gautier  et  Bretin,  1808 

U  pp.  xii,  302. 
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TttUU  Pierre.    Souvenirs  iWm  touriste.    Excursions  et  anoimilinM  daOB  kt 

montogaes  da  massif  de  Cwlit  (Cerdagne  irraa9«i8e). 

7x4^:  in».  xi,  73.  Perpignan,  Julia,  1887 

P.  Notes  de  voyage.  Les  hmtM  Alpes  de  FOberland,  k<M,  1846. 

9  X  5^  :  pp.  IB.  Geneve,  F.  ThioUy,  1861 

Wales,    The  C'ainljruui  travellers  guide,  in  every  direction;  containing 

remorlcs  made  during  nuuny  ezonndons,  in  the  Prinoipftlity  of  Walee,  and 

bordering  districts,  augmented  by  extracts  from  the  Desk  WtiteiB.  fieoond 

edition,  corrected  and  conaiderably  enlarged. 

8^  X  ^ :  pp.  xiil,  1468  oolnmni :  mftp.  London,  Longmans,  etc.,  181S 
[WtSt,  T.]  A  Guide  to  the  Lakes :  dedicated  to  the  lovers  of  landscape 
studies,  and  to  all  who  have  viaitedy  or  intend  to  visit  the  lakes  in  Cumber- 
kad,  Westmorland,  and  LaooMbirB.  ^  the  antiior  of  Tlw  Antiquities 
ofFumess.  London,  BawliMMsnii  and  Uignhart ;  Keodil,  Fbnmngton,  1778 
7  X  4i :  pp.  203. 

Wey,  Francis.    La  haute  Savoie.    R^its  de  voyage  et  d'bistoire.  Edition 

iUustree  de  cinqiiante  gxaodea  lithographies  dessinees  d'apr^s  nature 

par  H.  Terry.  Pans,  Hacbette :  GeoAvQ,  Teny,  1866 

201  X  14 :  pp.  119 :  plates. 
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Items. 

PtaotOirapbs  of  the  Summit  of  the  Dom  from  the  Festijooh  and  of  the  Lots. 
cnennwiBS  bave  been  presented  bj  the  photographer,  A.  Rupp,  SaarMolBen. 

Mytof  iiMlw  io  OkA  PubHeaiioiu  emi  Nmo  Boote. 


Atf.  Dona :  O.A.  F.  Lytm, 
•Aig.  du  G^ant :  C.A.  F.  Lyon. 
Alps  :  £.  S.  Bates.  Touring  in  1600. 
Amerlea  :  Sierra  Club. 

  J.  Muir,  In  the  Sierra. 

Aosta  :  C.  Thonin>i.s«-t,  Vallee  d'Aoste, 
Asia  :    K.  Oestreii  h,  Tschochoglet- 
scher. 

Bietsehbom:  S.A.C.  Echo. 
BiOgnphy:    Henry  Kuseell :  Soc. 
JKbumnwI. 

■     Henry  R»iH.sell,  monnnient. 
— —  Th.  Christomannos. 

 P.  Gosset,  8,A.O.  Beho. 

Brenta :  Ost.  Alp.  Zeit. 
Calendars:   X'/hrhuifl.  AJp.-Vrr. 
Campanile  dei  Camosci :  D.  u.  Oe. 

A.-V.  Mitt. 
Caaeasus  :  A.  Herbert,  Casuals. 

  Ch^.  Alp.  Zeit. 

GdMtoWrto:  C,A*F.  Lyon, 
Corsica:  D  i.(h.A,'V.MiU. 

 0«t,  Alp,  ZeU. 

 (hU  Tew,  EtiL 

DMpUii*:  J).u,0«,A.'V.  MUL 


BfWttt !  Abrabam,  G.  D. 

Fauna  :  C.  Keller,  Im  Hochgebirge. 
Fiction :     £.    Enaenspeiger,  Im 

Wetterstein. 

 A.  R.  Hope,  Seeinff  the  World. 

  N.  Pocock,  Below  Zero. 

  C.  Scapinelli,  Gipfelsturmer. 

 O.   Zollsr,    Janpeter  Bmna 

Abenteuer. 
Full :  Sierra  Club. 
GMlOgy :  J.  Geikie,  Origin  of  Alps. 
—  D.  W.  Johii.son,  Vosomitc. 

  G.  R.  Mansfield,  Hanging  valley. 

Glaciers:  France. 

Or.  Clocbir     FlaiMniiM:  j9.il.  C. 

Erho. 

Grand  S6ru  :  C.  A.  f.  Lyon. 
Grandes-Rousses :  Soc.  d.  wuristts. 
Guide  Books.   O.        Pfister,  Das 

Montavon. 

 A.  KeichaTdt,  Hobe  Tatra. 

 •  J.  Si-rano,  Topo-Guidcs. 

Himalaya :  J.  C.  Jforrester,  Pindari 

Glaoinr. 
 Geograpb.  JoomaL 
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BObnuUyi :  La  Gtographie. 

•         E.  F.  Neve,  Beyond  the  Pit 

Panjal. 

  E.  P.  Stebbing,  Stalks. 

Huts  :  D.u.Oe.A.-  V,  Mitt. 
ISMie:  8.A.C.  Echo. 
Karwendel :  Ost,  Alp.  ZeU. 
Lenxerheide :  OtL  Alp.  ZeU, 
MaMift:  O.A,F.  Lyon, 
Maps  :  J.  Roger,  Bergzoichnung. 
Mannolata:  D.u,Oe,  A,- V.  MM, 
Matterhorn:  8,A,0*  Alfina, 

 A.  FiBtigat^  CtoqiuB  de  Ift  moo- 

tagne. 

Mei^:  AhaL  Alpenkl.  Innsbruck. 
Monl  Blaoe^  amt  1800:  C,A.F. 

Lyon. 

'  •  Ost.  Alp.  ZeU. 

 passages  noaveaux :    8.  A,  0, 

Echo. 
•    ■'•  H.  Ferrand. 
■out  Fntfo :  O.  A.  F.  Sud-Ottest. 
Mount  Adams  :  The  Mountaineer. 
Moseom:  D.u.Oe,  A.- V.  Mitt. 
Norway:    Norake  TuristfoT. 

  Oat.  Alp.  ZeU. 

Ortttr  :  Ost.  Tour.  Zcit. 

■  8.  A.  C.  Alpina. 

PiiRoseg:  Osi.  Alp.  ZeU. 
Poetry  :  P.  Ghiringhelli,  Armonie. 

 £.  S.  Meaay,  Camp  flrea. 

Pyimeai ;  BeialditH. 

—  L.  Briet,  Valle  de  Ordesa. 

■  M.  Lami,  Vers les cimea. 
 Ost.  Alp.  ZeU. 


BoeUes  :  Coleman,  A.  T. 

 M.  Schaffer,  Old  Indian  Trails. 

Roeksp. :  D.u.Oe.  A.- V.  MiU, 
Ropo:  D.u.Oe.  A.- V.  3fit(. 
Rosengartan :  Th.  Christomamaoa. 
Rosskopf:  D.v.Oe.A.-V.  MUL 
Ruweniori :  Ocoprraph.  Journal. 
Scotland  :  Climbers'  Club  JotimdL 

 SecUiik  Moma,  CiMh, 

Sextenor  DolOMttHi:  D.«.Ole.A*F. 
MM. 

SOvratta :  Ost.  Alp.  ZeU. 
Ski :  Ski  Clubs. 

Spitzbergen  :  A.  Miethe,  Mit  Zeppelhi.  • 
Sport :  £.  P.  Stebbing,  Stalks  in  the 

Himalaya. 
Sports  :   \\.  Fleischmann,  Kalendar. 

  VV.  Hammer,  SkL 

^— 'W.  Hanuner,  SohlilCoiiapovt* 
  N.  Pocock,  Below  Zero. 

■     M.  L.  Kooke,  Winter  in  Switxer- 

land. 

  Der  Winter. 

 Wintersport  in  Wien. 

Tatra :    A.    Beichardt,   Hohe  u. 

Nicdere  Tatra. 
Tibet :  Papers. 

Tirol :  K.  Kinael,  Berg\^  anderun«en. 
TUnitfkamp :  D.%.Oe.  A.-  V.  Mm. 
Valals  :  C.  Tiabar,  Walliiat  Hooliga- 

birge. 

WafHtor,  Alt:  Osl.  Alp.  ZeO. 
Wattarstein  :  E.  Enzensperger. 

Zabnarsp.:  D.u.Oe,A.-V.  MUt. 


ALPINE  ACCIDENTS  IN  1911. 

On  June  17  Dr.  Hermann  Rnmpelt,  aged  28,  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  the  summit  of  the  Groas  Wehltorm  (Saxon  Switzerland). 
He  was  a  well-known  climber  and  an  authorily  on  the  Hohe  Tatra 
group,  wlieie,  nsoany  with  Br.  A.  Martin,  he  had  made  seyeral 
first  ascents.  He  also  had  to  his  credit  the  first  ascent  ol  the  S.B.  face 
of  the  Zehner  (Sella  Dolomites).  Dr.  Rumpelt  appears  to  haye 
overbalanced  liimself  when  about  to  descend  by  a  doubled  rope 
and  fell  about  60  metres,  succumbing  within  2  hours  to  his  injuries. 
(Cf. '  O.A.Z.,'  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  214  and  217-218.) 

On  June  25  Herr  Karl  Jene  and  Herr  Ludwig  Koziczmski 
were  lolled  in  attempting  to  ascend  the  N.  hioe  of  the  Rohafi  in  the 
Hohe  Tatra.  They  were  apparently  ascending  a  rock  rib  about 
the  centre  of  the  face,  and  when  attempting  to  traverse  to  the  right 
across  rotten  sloping  slabs,  Jene  must  have  fallen,  dragging  his 
companion  with  him.    The  rescue  party  reached  the  spot  where 
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the  party  had  apparently  quitted  the  rib,  as  a  rucksack  and  axe 
were  found  there,  by  an  easy  traverse  £rom  the  other  side.  The 
bodiM  weie  found  after  some  days'  aeaarah  about  ISOO  ft.  lower 
down.  Death  must  liaTe  been  instantaneoiu. 

On  June  28  H.  Jean  de  Rofs  de  Laviflon,  aged  26,  camped 
alone*  just  below  the  Col  des  Chamois  in  the  Etan9on8  Valley, 
gi^^ng  orders  to  two  of  the  Gaspards  to  brintr  him  further 
food  supplies  on  July  4.  They  found  the  tent  empty,  and  after 
some  search  discovered  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  climber  at 
the  foot  of  the  Great  S.  wall  of  the  Meije  below  the  Br^he 
Zsigmondy.  It  is  surmised  that  M.  de  BxdM  was  attempting  to 
complete  the  climb  on  whioh  Endl  Zugmondy  lost  his  life  in  1885. 
He  had  apparently  got  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  great  snow  band 
which  intersects  the  face  and  fell  while  attempting  to  climb  the  wall 
below  the  Breche  Zsigmondy.  M.  de  Rufz  was  an  enthusiastic 
mountaineer  and  had  just  taken  with  much  distinction  his  degree 
of  docteur  es  sciences  naturclies. 

On  July  2  tine  S^poori  Faxani  mlsk  their  sister  ascended  the 
Oomo  HIlBr  in  the  AdameUo.  Descending  a  steep  snowfield  the 
sister  slipped  and  broke  her  arm.  One  bro&er  went  to  letch  assist- 
anoe,  the  other  brother  managed  meantime  to  throw  a  rope  to  his 
sister  and  attempted  to  pull  her  up  to  a  better  place.  The  to^, 
however,  broke,  causing  her  to  fall  further,  when  she  was  killed. 

On  July  4:  Herr  K.  Stenaner  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  the 
N.  face  of  the  Beichensiein.  This  ascent  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  ascents  in  the  Gesause,  and  is  also  not  ftee  irom  falling 

StOPiSS. 

On  July  9  Heir  Beinbiid  Lindemann,  FrL  Blw  t.  Zimmer- 
mann  and  FrL  H  Erose  ascended  the  EUmauer  Halt  in  the 

Kaisergebirge.  They  were  apparently  overtaken  by  <laylnr>ft«ff 
when  descending  and  missing  their  way  were  all  killed. 

On  July  12  the  body  of  Herr  M.  Trebessiger  was  recovered 
out  of  a  crevasse  of  the  Gosan  Glacier,  on  which  he  had  ventured 
alone. 

On  July  25  MM.  Joseph  OaiUet  and  Jacques  de  Lepinez,  with 
the  guide  Paul  Bellin  and  the  porter  Lfon  aIumw^  left  the  Chalet 
du  Plan  at  1.30  a.m.  to  make  the  difficult  ascent  of  the  N.  face 
of  the  Aiguille  du  Plan.  At  9.45  they  reached  a  difficult 
coidoir,  rather  off  the  usual  route.  While  the  tzuidc  went  ahead 
to  explore,  a  stone  fell,  striking  Simond  on  the  head  so  severely 
that  he  died  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  party  considerod  it 
more  prodent,  for  fear  ol  stones,  to  oroas  the  summit  and  descend 
on  the  other  side.  At  a  particularly  difficult  place,  to  giTe  the  guide 
more  rope,  M.  de  Lepinez  was  untied.  A  snow  slope  gave  way  with 
M.  Caillet,  and  although  the  guide  managed  to  give  the  rope  a  turn 
round  a  rock,  the  strain  broke  it  and  M.  Caillet  slid  down  to  his 
death.  The  survivors  returned  by  the  line  of  the  ascent  and  reached 
the  Chalet  du  Plan  de  TAiguille  about  noon  next  day. 
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Oil  July  27  the  young  guide  Thomai  Widaaer,  aged  24,  slipped 
and  was  killed  wlule  aMonding  the  KBmawff  Halt  in  the  Kaiaer- 
gebirgc,  by  the  Gamaanger,  with  a  touiiit. 

On  July  28  the  young  student  Ednard  Leianer  ascended  alone 
the  8as  RigaiB  from  the  Villn(")sthal.  In  attempting  to  descend 
by  the  Mittagscharte  to  the  Broglesalpe  he  was  killed,  his  body  being 
found  on  August  3  at  the  foot  of  the  N.  face  of  the  Sas  Rigais. 

On  August  8  Herr  Jotef  Schiller,  whilst  rroasing  the  Oaia- 
karierner  with  two  friends,  unroped,  fell  into  a  crevasse  about 
TO  ft.  deep.  Help  waa  speedily  f(»thooming,  but  the  unfoctonato 
man  waa  dead  before  he  waa  got  oat. 

On  Angnat  14  the  body  of  Hen  Kail  Kmdl  was  recovered  out 
of  a  crevaase  of  the  Piitwae  CHaete,  on  which  he  had  ventmed 
alone. 

On  August  19  Professor  Ludwig  Forbeliki,  Frl.  Hilda 
Waldert-Bnmner  and  FrL  Minna  Furtner,  were  kiUed  when 
descending  the  S.  side  of  the  Grofacr  Pyhrgas  in  the  G^use.  The 
party  waa  badly  equipped,  one  of  the  ladiea  having  thin  ahoes  with 
high  heels  and  no  stick — the  other  had  nailed  boots  and  a  sonihade. 
The  party  improvised  a  rope  out  of  various  garments.  Apparently 
one  of  the  ladies  fell  and  was  killed;  the  second  lady  soon  after 
shared  the  s;ime  fate,  and  ver\'  shortly  afterwards  the  professor  lost 
his  footing  and  was  foujid  dead  with  his  neck  broken  in  the  crevasse 
between  the  rocks  and  the  suowslope  at  its  foot.  The  lamentable 
loss  ol  these  three  yoong  liTce  wis  the  result  of  almost  nnezampled 
levity. 

On  August  19  Herr  Fritz  Reithmeyr  and  Herr  Anton  Buolur 
left  the  Gnggi  hut  at  6.30  a.m.  to  ascend  the  Koneh  by  its  N.  fare. 
The  former  was  leading  and  the  party  had  not  yet  roped,  when  the 
icy  condition  of  the  slaty  slabs  that  are  encounter.'d  before  reacliing 
the  Upper  Firn  caused  Herr  Bucher  to  slip.     He  was  unable  to 


On  August  20  Wm  Tmihmum  when  descending  the  BMmt* 
atoek  fell  into  a  creyasse  of  the  glacier  above  the  Bristenseeli  and 

was  killed. 

On  August  24  Herr  Eugen  Prosch  was  killed  in  descending  the 
Qnglia  di  Brenta.  The  party  was  descending  the  N.W.  edge, 
and  wlien  level  with  the  piton  in  the  W.  face  Herr  Prosch,  with  the 
rope  held  by  his  two  companions,  who  were  well  placed,  started  to 
traverse  to  gain  the  piton.  He  was  out  of  sight  of  his  companions, 
who  suddenly  heard  the  sound  of  a  rock  giving  way,  followed  by  an 
exclamation  and  a  alight  pull  on  the  rope.  The  rope  was  on  exami- 
nation found  to  be  cut  clean  through.  The  unfortunate  climber 
fell  some  400  metres ;  his  body  was  recovered  in  the  gully  between  the 
Guglia  and  the  Campanile  Alto. 

On  August  28  a  lamentable  accident  on  the  Monte  Cristallo 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  excellent  guide  Angelo  Oaspari  of 
Cortina,  in  his  46th  year.  He  had  accompanied  Hauptmann  Viktor 


himself  and  was  killed. 
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Kail,  an  Austrian  officer,  up  tlie  mountain  by  the  ordinary  route  and 
slipped  in  descending  the  so-called  Bose  Platte.  Although  he  was 
pulled  up  by  the  rope,  his  skoU  was  so  badly  fractuied  as  to  cause 
uiBtaat  death.  It  Is  said  that  he  had  heen  cHmUng  afanoet  eveiy 
day  mnce  June,  and  it  ii  thought  that  he  may  have  had  a  sudden 
heart  failure.  He  was  one  of  the  best  ol  the  Dolomite  goidea, 
and  had  also  travelled  in  Switzerland. 

On  September  1  Dr.  Ernst  Lndwig  Pinner  (who  was  one  of  the 
party  on  the  occasion  of  the  fatal  accident  on  the  GugUa  on 
August  24)  was  kUled  while  attempting  alone  the  ascent  of  the  Ponta 
Bnuna  in  the  Boaengarten. 

On  September  4  H«r  Btm  WbtA  waa  lolled  when  attempting 
the  toast  ascent  ol  the  8.  aiftte  ol  the  ChlllKt  This  very  promising 
young  climber  was  only  22  years  of  age,  and  a  younger  brother  of  the 
well-known  Herr  Franz  Nieberl.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
President  of  the  Akademischer  Alpenverein  Miinchen.  The  GufEert 
is  a  summit  in  the  Unter-Achenthal,  which  joins  the  Valley  of  the  Inn 
at  Jenbach  E.  ol  Innsbruck.  Herr  Nieberl  waa  with  two  quite 
inexperienced  oompaniona  and  had  only  15  metres  ol  rope.  The 
artte  in  question  is  very  difficult.  Oommg  to  a  high  step  in  the 
lidge,  Herr  Nieberl  had  to  untie  his  companions  to  give  himaell  rope 
enough.  When  nearing  the  top  of  the  step  his  strength  gave  out, 
and  he  slid  slowly  down  face  to  the  wall.  Ilis  feet  struck  the  ledge 
on  which  his  companions  stood  and  he  toppled  over  backwards, 
falling  some  80  ft.  clear  and  being  instantly  killed.  His  two  com- 
paniona  were  mjHj  leaoned  next  day  with  very  eonmderable  diiftoiilty. 
Hen  Nieberl  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Oufiert,  having 
ascended  it  already  six  timea  by  other  routes.  The  loss  of  this 
brilliant  and  enthusiastic  young  mountaineer  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted.  He  is  the  subject  of  a  very  touching  memorial  notioe  by 
his  brother  Franz  iu  the  '  O.A.Z.'  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  308  seq. 

Many  other  accidents  are  recorded  in  the  papers,  due  either  to 
leaving  the  made  path,  plucking  flowers,  making  ascents  without 
proper  boota  or  equipment,  sudden  attaoks  ol  iUnesa  and  other 
canaea,  bat  aa  they  dBtor  no  inatructive  leatozea  to  momitameen 
they  are  not  here  mentioned.  Ordinary  aki-aoeidenta  axe  not 
recorded. 


NEW  EXPEDITIONS  IN  1911. 

Graian  Alps. 

Ponm  d'Hbrbetet  (3778  m.= 12,396  ft.)  by  the  W.  AnftTS. — 
The  ascent  by  the  W.  arete  described  in  *A.J/  vol.  xxv.  p.  735  was 

previously  made  in  1907  by  Signorina  Ottavia  Dumontel  and  her 
brother  Signor  Giacomo  Dumontel  accompanied  by  another  amateur 
as  recorded  in  '  Rivista '  1908,  pp.  96-97. 
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Pennines. 

Matterhorn  (4505  in.  =  14.705  ft.),  ry  S.E.  '  Furggen  '  Ar&tb. 
Signor  Mario  Piacenza  with  the  Valtounuuiche  guides  Joseph  Carrel 
and  J.  Gaspard,  September  4,  1911.  (Cf.  *  R.M/  1911,  p.  266  and 
eapeoially  pp.  320-26,  with  splendid  photographs  on  which  route 
Ib  marked.)  The  party  had  previously  exploied  as  mvoh  as  pos- 
sible of  the  route  from  the  diieotioa  of  the  Col  F6Iioit6»  the  late 
J.  B.  Pellifder  td  Valtonmaiiohe  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
exploration. 

The  party  left  Hornli  hut  at  3  A.M.  and  Breuiljoch  at  5  A.M.  (dawn). 
Rapid  j)r()Lrros.s,  unroped  ;   danger  from  fallint;  stones  continuous  ; 
first  shoulder  attained  G  a.m.    Then  up  very  steep  chimneys ; 
obliged  to  take  shelter  frequently ;  to  btmoos  vertical  gully  which 
had  stopped  Guido  Bey  for  so  many  honis.   Gully  crossed  at  a 
run.    Reached  base  of  second  shoulder,  found  Rey's  rope  still  sound. 
Here  Gaspard  dislodged  huge  boulder  but  though  somewhat  badly 
hurt,  insisted  on  proceeding.    Attained  top  of  second  shoulder 
{marked  '  a  ')  at  7.30  a.m.    Route  vainly  attemprtMl  by  Guido  Key  now 
abandoned.    Party  bore  diagonally  to  the  left  by  an  upward  travers.> 
on  to  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  arfite  for  some  70  ft.    A  great  perpendicular 
boulder  then  encountered  (this  is  the  most  difficult  hit  of  the  whole 
ascent,  marked  *h')\  it  was  ohmbed  by  the  party  standing  on  one 
another's  shoulders.    Progress  continued  over  hard  loose  rocks,  gu  I  ly 
of  disintegrated  rock  tunied  by  slabs  and  difficult  crevices.  Finally 
snow  ribbons  beiumth  and  S.  of  the  summit  attained  and  crossed. 
In  front  of  the  party  is  now  a  great  snowy  couloir,  dangerous  crossing 
and  a  rope  had  to  be  left.    Party  then  about  500-600  ft.  distant 
from  the  summit,  the  tremendous  Furggen  '  overhang  '  in  full  view 
below,  and  the  advance  is  solely  by  means  of  minutest  holds.  A 
rocky  ledge  descending  &om  direction  of  Swiss  summit  too  danger- 
ously rakeii  hy  stones,  not  attempted.   Party  *  rushed '  a  gully  and 
took  cover  on  the  crest  of  the  arete  .ibove  a  projecting  rock  {marked 
*  c  *).    Waited  1  hour  till  other  parti<'s  clear  of  summit,  then  attempt 
made  to  climb  up  by  a  slab  some  1(X)  ft,  distant  frt)m  the  crest 
(still  on  its  S.W.  slope)  ;  attempt  a  failure,  so  another  smooth  slab 
fomid  with  difficulty;  and  a  human  pyramid  proving  successful, 
a  small  platform  attained  in  about  hiaJf  an  hour.  Progress  now 
appeared  impossible,  consultation  took  place,  during  which  an 
enormous  mass  of  rock  parted  company  from  the  ridge  close  to  the 
party.    Great  couloir  fearfully  dangerous  till  in  shade,  party  finallv 
chanced  traversing  back  to  the  crest.     Rope  tLxed.  Carrel  cautiously 
climbed,  rocks  crumbUng  below  him,  to  a  secure  boulder,  wliere  he 
fastened  other  end  of  the  rope ;  remainder  of  party  then  quickly 
followed.  Another  slab  next  overcome  by  again  fixing  a  rope ;  crest 
of  ardte  then  attained  (view  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  teoond 
shoulder,  opens  out  to  the  N.E.).    In  J  hour  Rey's  abandoned  ladder 
is  passed  {marked  '  d difficulties  diminish,  in  uiother  20  minutes 
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summit  attained  (1.30  p.m.),  or  8|  hours  from  leaving  Breuiljocb. 
Left  top  3  P.M.,  Giomeiu  reached  at  10  p.m. 

[The  zeferenoe  letters  aie  to  the  froatupieoe  in  'B.  If.'  ivhioh, 
hf  the  kind  penniMion  of  Dr.  Fiacenn,  will  be  reprodnoed  in  the 
May  Jonxnal.] 

liEmBsmsB  (3318  m.  =  10,568  ft.),  by  thi  S.  Anftrs.— On 
August  Ui.  H.  A.  Ifillington,  with  Joseph  Georges  of  Bvolftne, 
leaving  Banda  at  8  a.m.  on  a  hot  and  steamy  moripng  following  bad 
weatlraTf  diverged  from  the  Zermatt  path  and  croesed  the  shoulder 
of  am  Berg  to  the  path  to  the  Tasch  Alp.  Leaving  this  again  they 
mounted  a  ridge  on  the  left  which  develops  into  the  S.  arete  of  the 
peak,  and  followed  its  crest  to  its  point  of  merger  in  the  S.W.  face, 
some  100  ft.  below,  and  to  the  W.  of  the  summit,  which  was  reached 
thenoe  in  about  10  numiteB  by  the  N.W.  aitte  (2.30  p.il).  The 
8.  arite,  on  whieh  no  traces  were  found  of  a  previous  ascent^  gives 
lor  the  last  21  hours  rock-climbing  of  some  interest.  Randa  was 
regained  by  the  N.W.  ai^  and  gulUes  on  the  S.W.  face  at  7  p.ii. 


Bemeie  Oberiand, 

Travebse  of  two  Peaks  (S.  to  N.)  on  thb  Gisiohorn-Unter- 
B&OHHOBM  BiDOB  (oMWi  3333  m.  =3 10,932  ft.). 
On  August  4, 1911,  Mr.  H.  A.  MHUngton,  with  Joseph  Georges  of 

Evolene,  left  Bel  Alp  at  5.16  a.m.  and  crossed  the  glacier  to  a  gap  in 
the  ridge  N.  of  a  small  pyramidal  peak  separating  it  from  the  next 

peak  N.  of  the  Dame  Alys  (8.30). 

From  the  gap  they  descended  on  the  W.  face  in  a  slanting  direction 
to  the  N.  for  about  80  feet  to  a  shallow  couloir ;  this  was  climbed 
to  the  arSte,  which  was  then  followed  to  the  summit  (1  hour  15 
mins.).  The  ardte  was  descended  to  a  little  ool,  separated  from 
a  second  little  ool  by  a  big  gendarme  which  was  climbed  directly  over. 
From  the  second  col  the  argte  of  the  next  peak  was  ascended  directly. 
The  summit  ridge  was  followed  to  the  highest  point  at  the  northern 
end.  Here  a  cairn  was  found,  the  point  having  apparently  been 
reached  from  the  N.W.,  by  which  route  a  descent  was  made,  a 
col  at  the  north  foot  of  the  peak  being  reached  by  a  traverse  on  the  west 
face  in  about  10  minutes,  and  the  bergschrund,  by  means  of  a  short 
rock  and  snow  couloir,  in  15  minutes  more. 

The  traverse  of  these  little  peaks,  which  occupied,  including  a 
short  halt  on  each  summit,  3^  hours  from  col  to  col,  was  found  to  be 
of  a  continuously  interesting  character ;  the  aretes  being  very 
sharp  and  the  rock,  much  of  which  is  granite,  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  expedition  links  up  the  sections  of  tlie  whole  ridge  traversed 
by  Mr.  Yoimg's  parties  in  1898  and  1909  (*  A.J.'  vol.  xix.  p.  355 ; 
xsiv..p.  682),  with  the  exception  of  the  peak  N.  of  the  Dame  Alys 
(climbed '  up  and  down,'  I  am  informed,  by  an  English  party  in 
veil.  XXVL— NO.  CXCV.  G 
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1899),  and  a  small  peak  and  a  tower  immediately  S.  and  N.  respec- 
tively of  the  traverse  here  recorded.  The  traverse  of  the  whole  ridge, 
possibly  within  the  compass  of  a  very  long  day,  would  seem  to  offer 
rock  climbing  of  very  considerable  interest,  containing  one  indifferent 
section  only,  viz.  the  above-mentioned  peak  N.  of  Dame  Aly&. 

Grunerhorn*  (3510  m.=ll,513  ft.)  by  the  W.N.W.  Arete 
forming  a  short  route  from  the  Schwarzegg  to  the  Oberaar  hut.  On 
August  14,  1908,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Bullock  and  H.  E.  G.  T\Tidale  left 
the  Schwarzegg  hut  at  7.45  a.m.,  after  a  night  of  wind  and  rain. 
They  were  blown  up  to  tiia  Strahlegg  Paas  in  rapidly  improving 
weather,  and  on  the  lar  aide  desoended  the  Stiahlegg  Fini  aa  fur  aa 
the  foot  of  the  N.B.  buttress  of  the  Studerhom.  Passing  below 
these  rocks,  they  ascended  the  glaoier-bay  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
Oberaarhorn,  and  after  turning  a  small  irefall  traversed  E.  gently 
upwards  over  the  glacier,  8triking  the  rocks  of  the  W.N.W.  ridge 
of  the  Grunerhorn  about  half-way  up  from  their  base.  These  rocks 
can  probably  be  ascended  direct  from  their  base.  The  ridge  led 
them  quickly  up  oyer  finn  broken  rocks  interaiieined  ivith  anow  to 
the  sommit  of  the  Gmnerhom  (3610  metres),  on  the  hi  eide  of  which 
they  descended  for  some  distance  by  good  steep  snow  before  travers- 
ing S.W.  on  a  level  to  the  Oberaarjoch.  This  expedition  took 
7J  hrs.  easy  walking  and  involved  no  step-cutting :  it  is  suggested 
as  an  alternative  to  Mr.  Tucker's  route  {see.  '  A.  J.'  vol.  xxv.  p.  670), 
when  the  snow  is  not  lying  deep  on  the  mountains.  In  any  case  it  is 
far  shorter  than  the  route  often  taken  by  the  Scheuchzerjoch. 

Nameless  Highest  Point  (?  3510  m.  =  11,513  ft.)  on  the 
Scheuchzerhorn-Oberaaruorn  Arete. — On  August  1,  1911, 
the  Herren  W.  Baumgartner  and  Hans  Schneider  starting  from 
the  PayiUon  DoUfoBa  reached  the  Scheochaecjooh  (3  honra)  and 
the  Scheochzerhom  (3471  m.)  (2  hours  more).  They  then  followed 
the  W.  ridge  to  its  lowest  point — at  first  over  snow,  finally  along 
a  sharp  rock  ridge — and  ascended  point  3386  m.  (1^  hours)  ap  a 
sharp,  somewhat  rotten  and  difficult  rock  ridge. 

They  then  traversed  the  flat  snow  dome  of  the  Grimerhom  and 
so  reached  in  about  2  hours  more  the  highest  point  in  the  ar^te, 
Scheuchzerhom-Oberaarhom.  This  point  consists  of  several  sharp 
granite  teeth  and  offers  no  room.  A  stoneman  waa  ereeted  on 
a  projection  on  the  E.  side  a  few  metres  down.  No  signs  of  any 
previous  ascent  were  found.  They  continued  along  the  ridge  and 
descended  to  the  Oberaarglacier  from  the  lowest  gap  between  this 
uimamed  peak  and  the  Oberaarhorn,  reaching  the  Oberaachot 
in  about  2^  hours. 

The  two  climbers  contend  that  the  height  3510  m.  given  on  the 
Siegfried  map  to  the  Grunerhorn  is  incorrect  and  probably  belongs 
to  SuSx  aaminit,  aa  the  Qzanerhom  i%  they  conadw,  certainly  lowar 

*  See  TCmarkB  beloir  as  to  hei|^  and  poaitUm  of  this  peak. 
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than  the  Scheuchzerhom  (3471  m.)  and  probably  does  not  exceed 
3420  m.  They  think  that  the  name  Grunerhom  properly  belongs 
to  their  samiiiit»  as  it  is  the  Mghest  point  and  is  of  a  mach  more 
chaiacteiiatio  sh^p?.  Of, '  Alpina,'  1911,  p.  162  eeq, 

Obbbaarhobn  (3642  m.  -  11,946  ft)  bt  tbe  W.  abAtb.— On 
Angast  2, 1911,  the  same  party  left  the  summit  of  the  Oberaaihom 

at  6  A.M.,  and  out  down  the  W.  ridge,  at.  first  Fim,  finally  ice. 
The  Altmann  was  reached  at  7.30  and  the  Studeihorn  at  9  a.M. 
The  Pavilion  DoUfnss  was  reached  at  1  p.h.  by  way  of  the  Unter 

Studerjoch. 

Klein  Schbeckhorn  (3497  m.  =  11,474  ft.)  by  the  N.  Arete, 
July  4,  1911.— Mr.  J.  W.  S.  Brady,  with  Christian  and  Hans  Kauf- 
mann  of  Grindelwald,  leaving  the  Gleckstein  Hotel  at  3  a.m.,  followed 
the  Lauteraarsattel  route  to  the  upper  snows  of  the  Ober  Grindelwald 
glader.  Taming  to  the  r.  (E.)  they  reached  the  base  (marked  2815 
metres  on  the  Siegfried  map)  of  the  long  N.  ar^te  of  the  peak.  This 
ardte  was  then  foUoived  over  a  Uiw  broken  rocks,  snow,  and  steep 
firm  rocks  to  the  summit,  which  was  reached  at  9.16  A.H.,  or  6J  houzs 
(including  halts)  from  the  Gleckstein  Hotel. 

Gross  Lauteraarhorn  (4043  m.= 13,265  ft.)  by  the  N.B.  Face, 
August  10,  1911. — Mr.  Brady,  with  Christian  Kaufmann  and 
Alexander  NiigeU  (of  the  Grimsel  Hospice),  left  the  Pavilion 
Dollfuss  about  2.30  a.m.,  and  went  up  the  Lauteraar  glacier  to  the 
foot  of  a  prominent  lateral  ridge  (well  shown  on  the  Siegfried  map), 
that  commences  at  the  spot  marked  2746  metres  and  rans  up  to  tiie 
main  Lauteraarhom  ridge.  Turning  to  the  left  up  this  lateral  ridge 
the  party,  over  snow  and  broken  rocks,  reached  the  glacier  basin, 
which  is  situated  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Lauteraarhorn  wall.  They 
crossed  this  glacier  basin  horizontally  to  the  left  (S.),  and,  taking 
to  broken  rocks,  cUmbed  diagonally  towards  a  rocky  rib  which 
descends  from  the  rock  tower  immediately  N.  of  the  highest 
sommit,  and  ia  easily  recognised  from  the  Lauteraar  glacier  by  a 
great  snow  couloir  to  its  right  hand.  This  rib  was  struck  a  little 
above  the  bottom  of  this  couloir,  and  then  its  steep,  good  rocks 
followed  to  the  main  ridge,  along  which  a  few  minutes'  walking 
brought  the  party  to  the  summit.  Time — about  12  hours  (including 
halts)  from  the  Pavilion  Dollfuss. 

JuNOFRAU  (4166  m. — 13,669  ft.)  from  the  Jungfraujoch  by 
THE  E.  Ar^te. — This  ascent  was  made  on  July  30  by  Hauptmann 
Weber  of  Bern  with  young  Hans  Schlunegger,  a  Wengen  guide. 
No  details  have  appeared  so  far. 

Bregaglia  Group. 

Ferro  Occidentale  (3273  ra.= 10,739  ft.)  by  S.  ArAte.— The 
route  described  in  *  A.J.*  vol.  xxv.  p.  744  is  the  same  as  that  taken 
by  Signor  A.  Bonacossa  and  Herr  C.  Prochownick,  July  17, 1910. 

o2 
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Ferro  Obibhtalb  (Punta  Qualivo)  (3207  m.= 10,522  ft.).— 
The  W.  ar€te  was  previously  ascended  in  1882  or  1887  by  tbe  San 
Martino  guide  Giacomo  Fiorelli  acting  under  Count  Lunid't  instnio* 
tiona,  but  the  aacent  haa  not  been  hitherto  recorded. 

Benma  Onmp, 

.  LaSblla,  W.PSAK  (3687 m.s  11,769 ft.);  E.  Psak  (3566 m. 

11,700  ft.),  S.  Map  [3B80  m.  and  3559  m.,  It.  map],  by  the  &  Tacb. 

Signer  Aldo  Bonacossa  and  Herr  Carl  Prochownick,  August  15» 
1910. — *  From  the  Marinelli  Club  hut  the  party  followed  the  route 
of  the  Fex-Scerscen  pass  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  great  snow  and  ice 
gully,  mounting  from  the  lower  Scerscen  glacier  to  the  gap  (348G 
m.,  It.  map)  between  the  two  peaks  of  La  Sella  (1^  hrs.).  This 
gully  ia  raked  hy  &Uiiig  atones,  ao  the  party  avoided  its  lowest  and 
most  dangerous  bit  by  erosaing  the  double  bergsohrund  into  the 
next  (E.)  cliimney.  They  then  scrambled  up  a  difficult  diagonal 
rock  crevice,  300-400  ft.  long  to  the  rib  immediately  £.  of  the  main 
gully,  and  climbed  up  this  rib  till  they  were  gradually  driven  into 
the  aforementioned  gully.  They  now  mounted  by  the  rocks  of  the 
gully's  E.  bank,  till  it  intersected  another  smaller  couloir,  when  tliey 
cut  straight  up  the  inain  gully,  which  soon  becomes  very  narrow 
and  in  plaoea  extremely  steep,  till  they  reached  the  gap  in  the 
watershed  (3486  m.)  whence  either  peak  is  easily  (|  hour)  attained 
(4-5  hours). 

Eastern  Alps. 

New  Ascents  in  1910.— The  *  O.A.Z.*  vol  xxxiii.  pp,  342-46, 

pp.  360-61,  pp.  374-80,  contain  a  very  careful  summary,  compiled 
by  Herr  Fritz  Hinterberger  of  Vienna,  of  the  new  routes  in  the 
Eastern  Alps  which  were  opened  in  1910.  The  summary  is  divided 
into  groups  and  gives  the  necessary  references  to  published  accounts 
of  the  various  expeditions. 

New  Ascents  in  the  Hohe  Tatra  tx  1910.— The  '  O.A.Z.'  vol. 
xxxiii.  pp.  341-  2  contains  a  very  careful  summary  compiled  by  Dr. 
Jeno  Serenji  of  Budapest,  of  the  new  routes  made  in  this  group 
in  1910. 

Arctic  Norway, — Tfftfjord, 

Db.  Georo  Kthnn:  and  Hbbb  Richabd  POtzsoh  of  Berlin  made 
in  June  last  several  first  ascents  in  this  district  which  they  describe 
as  very  little  known  to  touri8t&  They  went  from  Narvik  by  steamer 
through  the  Ofotenfjord  to  Lodigen,  and  from  there  into  the  Tysfjord 
to  Kjobsvikj  the  last  steamer  point  of  call.   The  ascents  made  were — 


*  Alpemftreins  SelcHon,  Bojfedand,  xv,  1911»  p.  96. 
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Botnelvtind  (1205  m.),  Central  Leirelvdaltind  (1150  m.),  Northern 
Leirelvdaltind  (about  1050  m.),  and  a  tower  on  the  £.  peak  of 
the  Blaafjeld  (cf.  '  O.A.Z/  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  31  seq.). 

AnUe  Norway. — Lyngmfjard, 

Dr.  Eubd  Endbll  and  Dr.  Wilhblu  Martin,  both  ol  Berlin, 
made,  in  August  last,  ieveral  new  aacenta  in  thia  district,  including 

the  first  ascents  of  Kaiser-Wilhelm-Tind  (1320  m.),  Urkjaerringa 
<1340  m.),  Lille  Ottertind  (990  m.),  Polvartind  (1200  m.),  Store 
Ottertind  (1320  m.),  Rassevarcokka  W.  and  E.  peaks  (1230  and 
13(X)  m.),  Metatind  (1310  m.).  Full  particulars  are  given  in  *  O.A.Z.' 
vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  362-64. 

Andes. 

Cerro  Juncal  (6100  ni.  =  20,006  ft.).— The  ascent  of  thia 
mountain  was  made,  after  several  days  of  careM  reconnaissance, 
by  Dr.  Bobert  Hdbling  and  Dr.  Frits  Beiohert  on  Janua^  17, 1911. 
THie  paity  left  theiz  tent  at  an  altitude  of  4200  nu  on  January  16, 
and  aftw  overcoming  great  difficulties  due  to  the  enormous 
«erac8  and  walls  of  ice,  bivouacked  under  an  icefall  at  the  foot  of  the 
N.  mam  arete  at  an  altitude  of  about  5200  m.  (very  cold).  On 
January  17  they  gained  this  arete  up  steep  Firn  aiid  through  a 
complicated  system  of  crevasses.  They  followed  the  ar^te  without 
difficulty  to  tbe'sommit  (3.20  P.M.).  Marching  all  nigbt  they 
reached  their  tent  at  3.30  a.h.  on  the  18th.  Dr.  Helbling  states 
that  the  best  time  for  snow  eiqieditions  in  that  region  is  mid- 
December  to  the  end  of  January,  as  earlier  there  is  too  much  snow 
and  stormy  weather  and  later  too  little  snow  and  too  many  *  Peni- 
tentea  '  ('  b.A.Z.'  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  201.  Cf.  also  Mr.  Larden's  Sketch 
Map,  *  A.  J.'  vol.  XXV.  p.  403,  and  '  Statement  presented  on  behalf  of 
Chile  in  reply  to  the  Argentine  Report,  Loudon,  1902,*  with  many 
maps.) 

Kashmir  N.W.  Himalayas. 

Deo  Musjid.  (Lat.  34.10.10  Long.  75.07.05=14,562  ft.).— June  16, 
1911,  Capt.  J.  B.  Corry,  K.E..  D.S.O.,  and  Lieut.  R.  D.  Squires,  45th 
Sherwood  Foresters,  with  Asdu  Mir  Shikari  and  L.  X.  Rajwali  Khan, 
-3rd  Sappers  and  Miners,  left  a  camp  in  the  Surphrar  \' alley  and 
xeadisd  the  sammit  of  the  pass  leading  to  Lid^wat.  From  the 
pass  they  turned  S.  and  ascended  a  peak  about  14,000  ft. ;  they 
descended  by  easy  snow  and  scree  to  a  col  and  thence  followed  the 
ar^  to  the  top  of  Deo  Musjid.  As  a  direct  descent  to  tlie  Jajimarg 
Valley  proved  impossible  they  returned  to  the  col  between  the 
peaks,  and  descended  by  scree  and  snow  to  the  Jajimarg  Valley  and 
thence  to  Sekwas. 

KoLAHOi  N.  Peak  (17,830  ft.). — June  22.  Same  party,  Ajiza, 
coolie,  taking  the  place  of  Rajwali  Khan.    It  had  been  intended  to 
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join  Dr.  £mcst  Neve  and  Lieut.  Mason,  R^,  in  an  attempt  on 
Kolahoi  S.  Peak,  but  Capt.  Corry's  party  was  unable  to  reach 
Dr.  Neve's  camp  by  the  date  previously  arranged.  The  S.  Peak 
was  successfully  ascended  by  Dr.  Neve  and  Lieut.  Mason  on  tlie  2l8t, 
'  A.J/  XKY,  p.  679.  The  two  parties  met  at  a  camp  on  the  Kolahoi 
plateau  and  Oapt.  Cony's  party  decided  to  attaick  the  K.  Fte^ 
wiiidi  Dr.  Keve  nad  pievioufily  attempted. 

They  left  the  camp  at  6.45  a.m.  and  following  the  XOQte  indicated 
by  Dr.  Neve  reached  the  E.  ridge  in  about  4  hours.  Following 
this  ridge  and  traveising  on  S.  face  they  reached  a  large  gendarme. 
Dr.  Neve*8  highest  point,  at  noon.  The  gendarme  was  turned 
by  a  long  traverse,  partly  over  bad  snow,  and  they  then  followed 
the  ridge  traversing  round  most  of  the  gendarmes  and  reached  the 
last  rodo  about  40  ft^  below  the  aommit  at  1.25.  Hate  tbqr  ware 
farced  to  leave  the  lidge  owin  g  to  a  coniioe  and  attempted  to  traverao 
acrOBB  the  iaoe  to  the  W.  ridge,  but  owing  to  the  very  bad  condition 
of  the  snow  and  threatening  weather,  they  turned  back  about 
30  ft.  below  the  summit  at  1.45  p.m.  They  descended  by  the  same 
route,  reaching  camp  at  6.30|  and  the  following  day  descended  by 
the  N.  glacier  to  Aro. 

Central  Kohinoor  Peak  (about  17,000  ft.). — June  30.  The 
same  party,  with  the  addition  of  Lieut.  Mason,  R.E.,  left  camp  at 
the  S.  end  of  Shesha  Nag  Lake  on  the  2Uth  and  made  a  route  to  the 
snowfield  by  circling  round  the  glacier  to  the  E.  They  camped 
on  a  rock  rib  in  the  middle  of  the  snowfield  at  14,600  ft.  Starting 
at  6.45  on  the  90th  they  ascended  by  N.W.  face,  keeping  well  to 
the  S.  in  order  to  cross  the  bergBohmnd.  By  an  ice  slope  and  kioao 
rocks  they  reached  the  W.  ridge,  which  was  followed  by  steep  rooka 
to  the  summit  12.15  P.M.  Left  at  12.45  and  returned  to  camp  at 
4.45,  at  first  by  the  line  of  ascent  then  by  N.  ardte  and  N.W.  iaoe. 

SnowyPsak  '  A.'  (Lat.  35.57.54.  Long.  75.23.60.  =  16,025 ft.).— 

July  6.  The  same  party  (without  Lieut.  Mason)  left  a  camp  above 
Tohen  Valley  to  the  N.  of  the  gladars  at  13,000  ft.  at  6.10,  and 
descending  to  the  N.  glacier,  traversed  it  and  the  lower  placier. 
Thence  they  ascended  by  snow  and  easy  rocks  to  the  AV.  ndiie  of 
the  Peak,  wliich  was  followed  by  steep  snow  to  the  sunimil  10.4U. 
Descended  by  the  same  route  to  the  moraine  between  lower  and  N, 
glaciers  and  thence  direct  to  base  camp  in  Tolien  Valley.  |^ 

Peak  W.  of  Sonasar  Pass  (about  15,600  ft.).— July  12.  Messrs. 
Corry  and  Squires  with  Rajwali  Klian  left  a  camp  to  the  S.  of 
Sonasar  Lake  at  6.50  a.m.  and  ascended  by  steep  snow  towards 
Ekmasar  Pass  till  8  a.m.  and  then  traversed  to  the  W.  and  up  rocks 
and  snow  till  they  reached  the  ridge  dividing  the  valleys  that  nnite 
at  Zoljpat.  They  foUowed  tlus  ridge  to  the  S.  by  steep  snow  and 
reached  the  summit  by  a  rock  ridge  at  10.30.  I>escended  to  8. 
by  a  lock  zib,  then  traversed  slabs  to     and  descending  to  the  snow 
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alopeii  by  a  couloir  eventually  joined  the  track  over  the  pads,  reaching 
fliilQMS  in  ih0  Waidww  yal%  at  3.35  p.]f. 

Pbak  Qah  Ldio  (17,100  ft.),  near  Machai  stotbn  S.W.  of  Umba  La. 
July  28.  Left  camp  in  the  Kuskokh  Than  Nullah  S.W.  of  Umba 
on  the  27th  and  camped  on  the  Machai-Umba-La  ridge  at  15,750  ft. 
The  following  day  the  party  (including  Asdu  Mir)  started  at  6.50 
and  climbed  W.  by  loose  rocks  and  bad  snow  to  a  shoulder  about 
1000  ft.  above  camp  reached  at  8.50.  By  a  zigzag  route  crossing 
from  one  lock  lib  to  another  by  steep  snow  couloirs  they  readied 
the  top  at  6.50;  The  ascent  was  dimonlt  owing  to  bad  gnow  and 
loose  locks.  They  descended  by  the  same  route  to  the  shoulder 
and  thence  by  a  couloir  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  thence  to 
Umba.  The  height  by  aneroid  was  17,100  ft.,  but  judging  from 
a  reading  made  on  the  Umba  La  the  following  day  the  peak  ia 
probably  just  under  18,000  ft. 

Peak,  about  16,650  ft.  at  head  of  W.  Branch  of  Shunderi  Nullah. 
August  i.  The  same  party  left  camp  at  the  head  of  W.  Branoh 
of  tills  nnllah  with  the  intention  of  climbing  Peak  D.  4  and  ascended 
hy  a  snow  gully  and  good  rocks  to  N.E.  to  a  seirated  ridge,  which 
was  followed  S.E.  to  its  highest  point. 

According  to  the  survey  map,  the  peak  climbed  was  in  the  position 
of  D.  4,  but  it  did  not  seem  high  enough.  Owing  to  misty  weather 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  if  it  was  the  highest  peak  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  there  appeared  to  be  one  or  two  higher  points,  but  there 
waa  no  peak  N.  of  the  Dxas  VaUey,  which  looked  moze  than  a  few 
handled  feet  higher.  The  actual  height  of  the  peak  ascended 
must  haye  been  abont  18,100  ft.  if  D.  4  is  18^400  ft 


VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS. 
Psmmes. 

Obeboabelhorn  (4073 m.«  13,364  ft.).— On  August  20,  1911, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Lloyd,  with  Josef  Pollings  as  guide  and  Fians  Imboden  aa 
porter,  ascended  the  Gabelhom  by  the  N.E.  ardte  from  the  Wellen- 
kuppe,  descending  by  the  S.  face.  The  intention  was  to  descend 
by  the  route  by  which  they  ascended  in  1904  (cf.  *  A.J.'  vol.  xxv. 
p.  86),  but  owing  to  the  ice  in  the  couloirs  thoy  were  forced  out  on  to 
the  slabs  to  the  left,  and  liad  to  traverse  back  across  a  good  deal  of  tlic 
face  low  down  to  get  oil.  The  chmb  is  an  exposed  one  and  there 
were  somewhat  frequent  falls  of  ice  from  the  Cornice  and  a  good 
many  stones. 

PiGNE  d'Arolla  (3801  111.  =  12,471  ft.)  by  the  N.  face. — August 
7,  1911.  Messrs.  G.  Collins,  G.  A.  Solly,  and  J.  M.  Archer  Thomson. 
An  ascent  of  the  Pigne  d'AroHa  from  the  north  was  projected  and  a 
piomising  line  selected  in  the  belief  that  the  face  had  not  been 
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dimbed.  This  hope  was  banished  afterwards  by  the  books,  wliich 
noted  a  route  made  as  far  back  as  1889.  According  to  latest  informa- 
tion the  cUmb  u  little  known  and  a  few  details  will  be  naefiiL 

We  went  up  the  west  ode  of  the  Glacier  de  Pidoe  to  a  steep  snow- 
couloir  in  a  zodc  ridge  called  Loitecondoi.  A  quandly  of  avalan(  he 
debris  first  gave  food  for  thought  but  proved  afterwards  a  blessing 
in  disguise  and  jrreatly  facilitated  ascent.  After  scrambling  out 
of  the  couloir  below  its  proper  exit,  we  followed  up  the  rid^e  over  a 
glistening  dome  and  thence  to  a  sharp  snow-arete  which  curved  to 
the  right.  This  inspired  caution.  Strange  to  say,  a  continuous 
Grevasse  gaped  along  the  cfest.  Delicate  work  on  the  left  flank 
bron^t  us  round  eventually  to  a  snow-slope  and  this  again  to  a 
bei^pBdirand,  which  we  crossed  with  some  ado.  On  the  farther 
side  we  cut  obliquely  upwards  and  across  a  steep  ice  wall,  and  landed 
on  a  shattered  rib  in  low  reUef . 

The  edge,  not  <juite  easy  to  follow,  is  the  strongest  part  and  the 
safest  for  a  further  re'ason.  Stones  make  merry  with  dance  and 
song.  This  rib  brought  us  up  to  the  snow  cap  that  forms  the  actual 
summit.  We  descended  easily  in  thick  mist  to  the  Gol  de  la 
Serpentine.  J.  H.  A.  T. 

Habinelu  auT  from  thb  Biffblhavs. — ^The  Harinelli  hut  may 
be  reached  from  the  Jagerjoch  without  any  ascent  on  the  Italian 

side. 

On  August  30,  Mr.  L.  W.  Rolleston  with  Josef  Lo<  hmatter  and 
Albert  Chimton  left  the  Rifielhaus  at  4  a.m.  and  arrived  at  the 
Marineili  hut  at  1.30  p.m. 

The  Jagerhorn  was  ascended  and  the  walking  was  slow  owing  to 
heavy  loads  (total  halts  about  1}  hrs.). 

The  easy  £.  buttress  of  the  Jagerhorn  was  descended  for  about 
i  hour  and  then  a  fairly  straight  traverse,  descending  slightly  most 
of  the  way,  made  to  the  snowfield  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  hut. 
A  couloir  in  which  stones  may  fall  must  be  crossed. 

Bemue  Oberland. 

FiNBTBRAARHORN  (4275  m.  =14,026  ft.)  by  the  S.W.  buttbbss 
AND  THE  S.E.  ARfiTS. — Mr.  H.  A.  MiUiugton  writes  as  follows  : — 

In  *A.J.'  vol.  XXV.  p.  171  is  recorded  an  ascent  '  by  the  S.E. 
arete,  reached  from  the  S.W.,'  or  as  I  should  prefer  to  describe  it, 
*  by  the  S.W.  buttress  and  S.E.  arete.'  The  route  by  this  buttress 
is  altogether  distinct  from,  and  difiereut  to,  the  other  more  southerly 
routes  to  tiieS.B.  ai^te,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  editorial  note  there 
leaves  an  impression  which  scarcely  does  it  j  ustice.  Not  only  is  it  the 
most  direct  route  up  the  mountain  from  the  Finsteraarhorn  hut,  but  it 
provides  probably  more  continuously  interesting  rock  climbing  than 
any  other  (leaving  out  of  account  the  one  ascent  by  the  £.  or  N.£. 
buttress). 

On  August  17,  with  Joseph  Georges  of  Evoleue  I  followed  this 
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general  route,  but  took  to  the  rocks  at  their  lowest  extremity  (just 
W.  of  the  point  3536  on  the  S.  map)  and  to  the  right  (spectator's)  of 
the  *  great  gully '  referred  to  in  Dr.  Th.  Thomas's  account,  which 
was  not  entered  at  all.  The  '  minor  gully '  there  mentioned  was 
encountered  and  cut  across,  and  the  whole  of  the  *  several  rocky 
pyiamidB  rismg  on  its  edge'  dimbed  over  their  oreets.  Theee* 
especially '  the  most  important  at  its  upper  end/  yield  capital  work, 
and  give  an  interesting  variation.  The  route  could  be  indicated  on 
Dr.  Thomas's  photo  facing  p.  170  by  a  prolongation  of  tlie  dotted 
line  downwards  from  the  mmor  summit  straight  {instead  of  breaking 
away  to  tlie  spectator's  left)  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  rocks 
with  the  glacier.  With  the  exception  of  the  lowest  rocks  for  about 
}  hour,  t^B  took  ib  oatialMiory.  The  usual  route  by  the  S.B.  axlte 
was  foUowed  from  the  minor  summit  to  the  top  and  the  descent  made 
by  the  N.W.  ardte. 

The  times  were  as  follows :  Left  Einsteraarhorn  hut  5.45  a.m., 
at  foot  of  rocks  7  (detained  by  huge  crevasses),  afc  junction  of  S.W, 
buttress  and  S.£.  arete  9.55,  left  same  10.35,  summit  11.15. 


ALPINE  NOTES. 

*  The  Alpine  Guide.' — Copies  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  new  edition  of 
this  work,  price  12s.  net,  and  of  *  Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 
Scientific,  for  Travellera  in  the  Alps '  (being  a  new  edition  of  the 
Qeneral  Introduction),  pnoe  St.,  can  be  obtained  fiom  all  book- 
sallflif,  or  irom  Messrs.  Stanford,  12  Long  Aoie,  W.O. 

*  The  Alpine  GuroE,'  The  Central  Alps.  Part  I. — A  new 
edition  of  this  portion  of  the  *  Alpine  Guide,'  by  the  late  John  Ball, 
F.B.S.,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  reconstructed  and  revised  on 
behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  under  the  fleneral  edtfeonhip  of  A.y. 
Vakntine-Biohaids,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  is  now 
ready,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers,  or  from  Messrs. 
Stanford,  12  Long  Acre,  W.C.  It  includes  those  portions  of 
Switiedand  to  the  north  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  VBSkfB, 

•The  Alpine  Guide,'  The  Central  Ali-s.  Part  II. — ^A  new 
edition  of  tins  portion  of '  The  Almne  €hiide,'  by  the  late  Jolm  Ball, 
F.Bj|.,  Plreaidfliit  <^  the  Alpine  <^ub,  xeconstructed  and  revised  on 

behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  under  the  general  editorship  of  tlie  Rev. 
George  Broke,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers, 
or  from  Messrs.  Stanford,  12  Lono;  Acre,  W.C.  It  includes  *  those 
Alpine  portions  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria,  which  lie  S.  and 
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E.  of  the  Bhone  and  Bhine,  S.  of  the  Ariberg,  and  W.  of  the 
Adige.' 

The  Alpine  Club  Obituary— M.  Schintz  (1888),  R.  F.  Back- 
well  (1902),  A.  Gust  (1874),  E.  Whvmper  (1861),  H.  C.  Robinaoii 
(1894),  J.  G.  Ouston  (1902),  A.  S.  Bicknell  (1881),  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  (Hon.  Mem.),  Graf  Hans  von  Hallwyl  (1859),  H.  8mith- 
Stanier  (ISGO),  G.  B.  Timstall-Moorc  (1902). 

The  Photogravure  of  the  i.atk  Edward  Wiiymper. — The 
photogravure  in  the  present  number  of  the  'Alpine  Journal'  is  reduced 
by  the  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Co.  from  an  extremely  tine  platino- 
type  enlargement  which  Dr.  C.  Atkin  Swan  was  good  enough  to 
make  fox  the  Pierident  last  year  of  a  small  photograph  (*  carte  do 
visite'  sue)  taken  by  M.  Boisaonnaz  of  Geneva  in  1866,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  JDr.  Alexander  Seiler. 

Zubbrioobn's  Ascbht  of  Mt.  Ck>ox. — ^We  have  received  the 
following  note  on  this  subject : — 

*A  recent  sensational  writer  on  mountaineering  work  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  stated  incidentally  that  "there  was  a 
prevalent  opinion  amongst  New  Zealander  cUmbeis  that  Zurbriggen 
did  not  reacli  the  top  of  Mt.  (?ook." 

*  I  wish  now  while  in  London  to  emphatically  contradict  that 
statement,  and  to  say,  on  behalf  of  Alpine  men  in  N.  Z.,  that  no 
(question  has  ever  been  raised  as  to  Znrbriggen's  ascent.' 

Abthub  p.  Harpkb. 

*Thb  Central  Alps  of  the  Dauphin y  :  Conway  and 
Cooudob's  Ommiubb*  QvmEB/ 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  second  revised  fingUsh  edition  o£ 
this  indispensable  work  appeared  in  1905.  Dr.  Coohdge  is  now 
engaged  in  thoroughly  revising  the  English  text,  which  is  to  be 
translated  into  German  and  to  be  issued  as  an  authorised  trans- 
lation after  he  has  seen  the  German  proofs.  The  work  is  to  be 
published  in  Vienna  in  June  under  the  auspices  of  the  '  O.A.Z.* 
Dr.  Coohdge  has  already  received  many  contributions  of  informa- 
tion from  English  and  Vtemcih  Mends  and  the  bnik  of  the  BngUsh 
revised  text  is  already  delivered  in  Vi^ma.  Thb  O.A.C.  is  anzions 
to  receive  any  nnpuUished  information  as  to  new  expeditions,  new 
huts,  etc.,  or  of  any  kind  likely  to  be  useful.  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  The  O.A.C.,  Bahlgasae  No.  6, 
Vienna,  VI/1.^  ^  | 

Mont  Blakc  Guide  (in  German). — The  O.A.C.  has  undertaken 
the  preparation  of  a  Guide-book  to  the  Mont  Blanc  district  suited  to 
the  needs  of  mouiitainoers.  The  general  editor  is  Dr.  Kiehard 
Weitzenbcick,  some  of  wliose  expeditions  in  this  di^triet  have  already 
been  recorded  in  this  Journal.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  district  since  the  appearance  id  M.  Lonis  Knrs's '  Climbers' 
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Guide'  many  years  ago,  whilst  the  leceut  volumes  of  our  own  Journal 
contain  mneh  new  and  yaluable  infonnatian.  There  ought,  theie- 
lore,  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  preparing  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
Guide-book  to  the  distiict.   The  O.A.G.  desixe  to  call  tiie  attention 

of  mountaineers  to  their  undertaking  and  to  request  00-operation  of 
every  kind,  particularly  in  famishing  unpublished  inlonnatioaas  to 

new  routes,  etc. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Mont  Blanc  Guide-book  now  announced 
will  contain  sketches  of  routes,  maps  aud  panoramas.  Information 
should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  U.A.C.,  Bahlgasse  No.  8, 
Yienna,  YI/1. 

Eastern  Alps. — A  scries  of  sketches  of  various  mountains  with 
the  routes  marked  and  accompanied  by  a  short  description  is  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  Deutsche  Alpenzeitung,  Munich.  The 
price  per  sheet  is  25  pfg. — say  3d,  Among  the  eheets  published 
or  announced  to  date  ace  the  Funffingerspitze,  Guglia  cQ  Brenta, 
Mannolata,  Terglou,  Eleine  and  Grosse  ^nne.  Campanile  di  Val 
Montanaia,  and  others. 

'FuHBER  DURCH  DAS  Kaisergebirge.' — The  third  edition  of 
Sohwaiger's  Gmde  to  this  small  but  interesting  and  difficult  group, 
has  just  been  published.  The  editor  is  Dr.  Georg  Lenchs,  who  can 
daim  to  have  dcme  192  out  of  the  200  routes  described — surely  a 
mdque  experience.  The  book  is  well  provided  with  sketches  with 
the  routes  dotted  in.  This  group  has  been  explored  with  a  thorough- 
ness hardly  readied  in  our  own  Lakes  or  in  Wales — thus  40  new  routes 
have  becji  discovered  since  1904  and  as  many  as  25  routes  exist  up 
the  famous  Totenkirchl. 

*DeR  HoCHTOURIST  in  DBM  OstALPEN  '  VON  L.  PURTSCHELLER  UND 

H.  Hess.  Vol.  III.,  price  m5.50.  The  fourth  edition  of  this  volume 
has  now  appeared.  It  covers  the  Dolomites,  the  Karnic  Alps,  the 
Karawanken  and  the  Terglou  district.  The  editor  is  Heir  H.  Hess, 
and  ho  has  had  the  valuable  assistance  of  speciahsts  in  each  group. 
The  book  contains  23  maps  and  a  number  of  indispensable  route- 
dcetohes.  The  whole  work  is  well  known  for  its  tiioroughness  and 
practical  valae  and  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  student  of  the 
Alps. 

Franz  Poll  of  Mathon,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the  guide  of 
Weilenmann,  and  to  whom  many  references  occur  in  the  classic 
works  of  that  author,  is  still  alive  and  well  at  the  age  of  93.  He  is 
in  receipt  of  a  small  pension  from  the  Section  Schwaben  of  the 
D.  n.  <S  XY. 

*  Guide  de  la  Chaine  du  Mont  Blanc' — M.  Louis  Kurz  is 
about  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Ids  well-known  '  Guide  to  the 
Mont  Blanc  Chain,'  and  would  be  much  obliged  for  information, 
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giotographs  tvitli  imttot  muked,  Ac.  His  addiMi  is  7  Eve  Si. 
onoxi^  Neach&tel,  Switaedand. 

Glaciers  ox  the  Italian  Slopes  of  Mont  BLAxr.— A  very 
int<»re9ting  article  on  the  movement  of  these  glaciers  (with  two 
illustrations),  by  Professor  P.  Revelli,  will  be  found  in  the  'Kivista 
Menfiile  '  ioi  September  1911. 

The  St.  Th^odule  Pass  in  History.— Dr.  Ck>olidge  has  an 
^xhaustiye  liistoiy  horn  the  earlier  times  on  this  subject  in  the 
<B.M.' for  October  1911. 

Tbb  Memorial  to  the  Late  Prbsidbrt  ov  the  C.A.I. — The 
September  *  R.M.'  describes  tlie  inauguration  of  the  Memorial  to 

the  late  President  of  the  C.A.I.,  Antonio  Orober.  There  was  a 
large  gatlicring  of  Italian  mountaineers,  and,  as  a  further  com- 
memoration, the  Punta  delle  Locc  ie  3498  m.,  conquered  l>y  SS. 
Grober  and  AntoneUi  in  1874,  was  otlicially  renamed  Punja 
Grober. 

Height  of  THB  liATTXBHORN. — It  has  been  long  recognised  that 
the  Siegfried  map  is  incorrect  in  fixing  the  heights  of  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  summits  of  the  Matterhorii  at  4505  and  4482  m.  respectively. 
Accordirig  to  air  official  publication  of  the  Italian  military  (Jeogra- 

f hical  Institute  the  latest  measurements  are  4478  26  m.  fur  the 
taliaaand  4477*96  m.  for  the  Swiss  summit,  or  14,689ft.  and  14,688 
ft.  respeotively.  The  distance  between  them  is  stated  to  be  92  m.a 
a02ft. 

The  N.  Face  of  the  Aletschhorx. — *  Alpina,' 1912,  p.  12,  gives 
a  sketch  of  a  so-called  new  route.  This  route  was  descended  on 
August  7,  1903,  by  the  late  Daniel  Maquignaz  and  myself  with 
a  porter.  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Eaton  with  Abraham  Miiller  as  leader^ 
and  Messrs.  C.  B.  R.  Ellis,  and  the  late  Frank  Bergne  with  Josef 
Biner  as  leader  followed  as  down.  We  took  from  the  sommit  to 
the  level  glacier  3^  hours.  J.  P.  Fabbar. 

Aiguille  du  Midl — On  September  20,  1911,  Mr.  Ruthven  Stuart, 
with  the  guides  Fabien  and  Laurent  Croux,  was  prevented  from 
completing  this  ascent  by  a  great  cleft  in  the  KN.E.  snow  arSte. 
The  deft  was  some  5  feet  broad,  and  could  not  be  jumped  by  an 
ascending  party.  It  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  waj  up  the  s^te, 
and  no  doubt  was  due  to  the  exceptional  season. 

roRSiCA. — 'La  Montague'  No.  8,  1911.  contains  some  verv  roni- 
prehensive  *  Notes  siir  I'Alpinisme  en  Corse  '  by  M.  Andre  liCjosne. 
The  article  is  accompanied  by  a  sketch  map  of  the  Monte  Cinto 
Massif  and  has  also  several  good  illustrations.    A  detailed  and 
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apparently  very  complete  history  of  the  principal  ascents  is  given 
as  well  as  a  bibliography  of  the  recent  booka  and  articles  on  Monn- 
taineering  in  Corsica.  For  facility  of  reference  the  bibliography 
referred  to  is  here  reprinted : 

1*  Masso  x>v  Mohtb  Goito. 

ZtUschrift  des  DeiUschen  und  (Esterreichischen  Alpen  Vereins,  annees  1901  et 
1903. — Deux  articles  tr^  documents  formant  une  itiunographie  tr^s 
complete  du  groupe  du  Monte  Cinto,  avec  cartes  et  photographies, 
par  M.  le  D«"  Felix  von  Cube. 

Jakresbericht  rf^.*  Ak-n'lf misrhcn  Alpfu  Veretns  Munrhen,  vol.  VII,  X  et  XII. — 
Itin^raires  d  anceiUiioDs  uouvelies  dans  le  inansif  du  Monte  Cinto  en  1899» 
1902  et  1904,  pw  M.  le     Felix  Ton  CvBS. 

Jahrbnrh  des  Sehweizerifirhfin  Alpen  Chth,  vol.  XXXVII. — .Streifziige  durch 
KorsikA  und  seine  Berge,  pax  Walther  Fl£Ndk&.  B^its  d^taili^  de 
voyages  et  de  couraeB  due  toute  Ffle. 

CBtierreichische  Tourtjften  Zeitung,  vol.  XXIX,  n"«  20  et  21. — Auf  Korsikas 
hdchsten  Gipfeln,  par  Albert  Gkrmoross.  Recits  de  "  ascensions  effectu^es 
en  Mai  1906,  notamment :  l**  ascension  du  Capo  Tafonato,  sommet  Sud  ; 
Ire  asceoiioii  de  la  Punta  Castelluccia,  face  Nord  Est ;  1>*  Moeoaioa  de 
Tun  des  sommets  des  Cinque  Frati  par  la  face  Oucst. 

(Esterreichische  Alpen  Zeitung,  vol.  XXXI,  a"*  793,  794,  795. — Bergfahrten 
aof  Korsika,  par  Hans  WOdl. 

Alpine  Journal,  vol.  XXIV,  n"  186. — '  Dix-neuf  jours  en  Corse,'  par  T.  G. 
OusTOK.  Btot  tr^  documente  et  precis  de  courses  autour  du  '  Ballone 
de  Oahunma.*   Excellent  itm^reire  an  CSapo  Tafonato  (2^  aeoemdon). 

Jahreshericht  des  Akademischen  Alpen-Clvb,  Zurich,  vol.  XIV. — Itindraires 
d'ascensions  nouvelles,  par  A.  Bryk,  0.  et  M.  Finch.  Entre  autres : 
1>*  traverse  des  2  sommeto  du  Capo  Tafonato  ;  li«  travente  int^grale  des 
cinq  pointes  dee  CSinqae  Fiati  s       asoensinn  de  la  Otm  par  la 

muraille  Est. 

Aarbok  Xorske  Turisijorening,  1910. — Escalades  en  Corse,  par  A.  B.  BryN. — 
R^its  avec  photographies  des  a^>(  onsions  accomplies  par  Tauteur  et  resum^ea 
dans  lo  XIV^  Annnaire  du  Club  Academique  de  Zurich  (voir  plus  haut). 

BolleUino  del  Club  Alpitio  Italiano,  vol.  XL,  n°  73,  annee  1909. — K^its  d'ascen- 
sions (ayeo  eartos  et  photographies),  par  K.  Libs  et  E.  Isolabxli.a. 

iEtierreichische  Alpm  Zn'tnttg,  vol.  XXXIII,  n*^  828. — Brcf  expos^  des  courses 
efiectu^es  en  1910  par  MM.  R.  Dambkrobb,  \V.  von  Orbju  et  P.  Zlox- 
uxowRi,  notaounent  la  prenudra  asoension  dn  Oapo  Talonato  pac  U 
muraille  Est. 

2^  Autres  oroupes. 

(Btterreichitrhe   Alpfn   Zn'tung,  vol.   XXVI,  n""  Oft.'MiHH. — Zwei  Korsiwho 

Uoc-hw  arten,  par  le  D'  U.  Bertram,  do  Meuiingen.    AM.*cmiion8  au  Monte 

d'Oro  et  au  Monte  Rotondo  (Itin^raires  nouveaux). 
Jahresbfricht  de.n  Akadryjiivhrrt  AJpi  n  Vrreinf*,  Munchen,  vol.  XIV. — Itinoraire 

d'asoension  au  Monte  Rotondo  (i*^  traverse  de  la  Oesta  Pozzolo),  par  le 

jy  Th.  HxBSOo. 

€Mmeichisch€  Alpen  Zeitung,  vol.  XXXII,  n"«  des  20  Juillet,  .l  et  20  Aoiit  1910. 

-^Voyage  dans  les  montagnes  de  la  Corse,  par  le      R.  Lucerna.  Marra* 

tion  de  vogage  trte  touffue. 
Jahrbuch  des  Schweizeriachen  Alpm-Clnb»t  'voL  XLI  et  ZLIL — In  Konika, 

par  le  D>"  Wilh.  Sckibi.er. 
(KtUrreickische  Touristen  Zeitung,  vol.  XXXI,  n'^  o. — Kecit  d' ascension  au 

Monte  Rotondo,  par  Fritz  Mielebt. 
RBNwrrK,  Georoe. — Romantic  Corsica,  aver  un  clinpitre  sur  les  asoensions 

en  Corse,  par  T.  G.  Ouston  ;  London,  Fisher  Unwin,  1909. 
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FuMicuLAB  Railway  up  thb  Aiguille  du  Midl — ^The  first  bit 
of  this  is  now  oomptete  as  fai  as  La  Pans  (1400  m.)  and  is  eaneotod 
to  be  opmted  tliis  somnMir.  Tlia  next  stege  to  Fiene  k  TBoMle 
is  in  active  oonstniotion. 

Refuge  du  Couvekcle. — This  hut  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  Chamonix  section  of  the  C.A.F.,  and  will  now  hold 
28  to  30  people ;  but  for  the  preaent  there  are  only  12  sets  oi 
mattresses  and  rugs. 


KEVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

BNCYCLOP^U  BRITANNICA, 
'Ciuieanu,* 

It  is  widi  regret  that  we  find  that  the  article  on  '  The  CSauoasus '  in 

the  1911  edition  of  the  '  Bncyelopsedia/  signed  by  Pfinoe  Erspotkin 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Bealby,  leaves  in  the  portion  treating  of  the  Central 
Caucasus,  which  alone  is  dealt  with  here,  much  to  be  desired  and  a 
great  deal  to  be  corrected.  In  some  respects  it  contxasts  unfavour- 
ably with  the,  for  its  date,  excellent  article  by  Sir  E.  Buubury 
in  the  previous  edition.  The  writers  would  seem  to  have  little  per- 
sonal or  intimate  knowledge  of  the  range.  As  regards  orographioal 
detail  and  bibliography  their  article  is  specially  defective.  The 
list  of  ascents  in  ^  *  West  Central  Caucasus '  furnished  by  them  is 
both  incomplete  and  erratic,  e.g.  Mr.  Hermann-Woolloy  and  Mr. 
Clive  Phillipps  Wolley  arc  united  as  *  C.  P.  "Woolley.'  Mr.  H. 
Woolley  has  been  at  the  pains  to  compile  a  more  accurate  list,  com- 
plete as  far  as  he  knows,  which  is  prmtcd  below. 

The  following  notes  of  a  few  of  the  necessary  corrections  in  the  text 
of  the  article  are  supplied  hy  another  Caucasian  explorer. 

'  The  Caucasus  is  said  to  be  "a  mountain  range  of  Asia " : 
this  dogmatic  assectbn  on  a  disputed  point  is  surely  out  vi  plaoe. 
The  "mountain-range"  is  600  not  "900"  miles  long;  it  is  only 
70(J  miles  (see  map  p.  554)  from  the  Straits  of  Kertchto  tiie  Caspian, 
and  the  range  does  not  reach  cither  extremity  of  the  projecting  pro- 
montories. It  is  true  that  ' '  the  chain  is  not  cleft  by  deep  trenches 
forming  natural  ysses.'*  Bnt  the  centre  of  the  ehain  ofisn  a  choioa 
of  grass  passes,  higher,  it  is  true,  than  the  lowest  passes  of  the  Alps, 
but  convenient  for  traffic.  Janga  Tau  and  Shkara  are  on  not  off  the 
principal  range — the  watershed ;  Tetnuld  and  Ushba  (not  mentioned) 
are  off  the  watershed,  and  so  is  Adai  Elhokh,  but  close  to  it.  A 
secondary  range  to  the  north,  known  as  the  Bokovoi  Khrebet,  is 
said  to  run  parallel  to  the  watershed  through  both  the  Western  and 
the  Central  Caucasus,  and  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  chain  to  surpass 
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tike  peaks  of  the  watenhed  in  Height.  It  is  obvionB  this  oan  only  be 
true  if  ihe  Dykhtan  group  is  included  under  the  name.  But  there 
is  no  continuous  elevation  N.  of  the  main  chain  of  the  character  de- 
scribed, and  the  name,  Bokovoi  Khrebet,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Merzbacher's,  Dechy's,  or  Freshfield's  mdex.  The  nearest  thing  to  it 
is  Bo^khobashi  applied  to  the  ridge  N.  of  the  Urukh  in  the  earlier 
Rofliiaii  maps,  but  xeoently  (aoooiding  to  Ueribaclier)  diseaidecL 
Tb»  oompaiisoa  dntwn  between  the  dnunage  of  the  iJps  uid  the 
Caucasus  seems  in  the  main  unfounded.  The  "  headwaten  of  the 
Rion  "  flow  in  one,  or  two,  longitudinal  troughs,  according  to  the 
limitation  given  to  "  headwaters,"  those  of  the  Kura  and  Kuban  flow 
not  in  longitudinal  troughs  but  transverse  valleys.  It  is  not  till 
they  reach  the  plains  that  these  rivers  take  the  course  imputed 
to  them. 

*Itwoiild  beinteneting  to  learn  where  "si^  dift"  of  2000-^)0 
feet  occur  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  ? 

'  The  highest  sammit  W.  of  £lbruz,  Dombai  Ulgen,  13,206  feet,  is 
left  out.  The  military  road  over  the  Kiokhor  Pass,  constrncted  many 
years  back,  is  not  mentioned. 

*  The  paragraph  on  "  glaciers  "  culminates  in  the  astounding  asser- 
tion that  "  the  longest  is  the  Maliev  on  Kasbek  36  miles  long  *' !  The 
Dychsu  ia  left  out,  the  Tolbaria  not  **  given  off  by  TetnnU  "  as  here 
stated.  The  list  of  "  Passes  "  has  got  into  a  sad  mess ;  frequented 
cattle  passes,  difficult  hunters'  routes,  and  passes  over  minoar  ridges 
(e.g.  Bakand  Beaingi)  are  mixed  up.  But  the  writers'  conception  of 
Caucasian  orography  is  a  tangle  it  would  take  too  long  to  unravel  here. 
There  is  neither  method  nor  accuracy  in  their  dealings  with  this  branch 
of  their  subject.  They  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  main  range — 
the  watershed — and  the  geological  axis,  and  hence  fall  into  such  blun- 
den  as  statement  that  tiie  Mamison  Piy»  **  is  sitoated  a  little  0011^ 
of  the  mun  range."  The  Karaul  Passes  are  duplicated. 

'The  upper  basin  of  the  Ingur,  Suanetia,  is  called  "  a  mountain 
glen."  The  authors  write  of  the  "  rivers  (glens)  "  Lechkhmn  and 
Kacha :  these  aze  names  of  distcictB  in  the  valley  of  the  "  Tskhenis- 
Tskhali." 

*  In  the  BibUography,  Dubois  de  Montpereux's  "  Voyage  autour  du 
Oancase,"  6  vols,  and  atlas,  183&-43 ;  Mr.  Freshfield's  book  "  Travels 
in  the  Central  Canoasns,  ko,"  1869,  M.  de  Duchy's  work  "Dm 
Kaukasns,"  S  Tob.,  1905-7 ;  Honrier's  "  Guide  an  Gancase,"  1894 ; 
Telfer's  "Crimea  and  Transcaucasia,"  2  vols.,  1876;  Bernoville's 

La  Souan6tie  libre,"  1875 ;  J.  F.  Baddely's  "  The  Russian  Conquest 
of  the  Caucasus,"  1908,  are  a  few  among  the  more  important  omis- 
sions. V.  Dingelstedt's  very  unreliable  articles  in  the  "  Scottish 
Geographical  Magazine,"  criticised  by  Mr.  Fresh&eld,  are  cited 
eepsxately,  bat  no  lefecence  is  made  to  the  numerous  artidee  on  the 
Oanoasiis  oontsined  in  the  "Qeographical  Joiinia],^the  **  Alpine 
Journal,"  and  the  publkations  of  the  CLah  Alpino  Italiano,  and 
other  lozeign  ohibs.' 
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LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  PEAKS  ASGBNPBD  IN  THE 
CENTRAL  CAUCASUS  PRIOR  TO  1912. 
OompOBd  hy  H.  WoootUT. 
[The  hdglito  in  thb  teble  hkre  been  tekm,  wimtvnt  po«iU^  from  tiM  mom 


Data. 

1 

'-   

i  AlUtade 

iBlMfc. 

L   

^vhmaionM. 

1852 

Zilira  Khokh  (W.  Peak  ?i 

1  12,645 

 —   - 

General  J.  J.  K.hodfiko 

1868 

Elbruz.  £.  Peak 

18,347 

D.  W.  Freahfield  A  W  Moore  and 
C.  C.  Tucker. 

1868 

Kasbek         .  . 

16,540 

Freshfield.  Moore  an<l  Tucker 

1874 

Elbruz.  W.  Peak  . 

18,470 

F.  C.  Grove  H.  Walker   and  F 
OftTflincr. 

^rfBVBia  ^ ■  aj ■  va  • 

1874 

Sultran-kol-Baahi 

12,490 

Grove.  Moore.  WftlkiBAiidflMdiMr 

1884 

Adai  Khokh*. 

4*%AVWa    A^^A^^^hAA      •                   ■  • 

15.244 

M.  de  D^chv. 

1M6 

Ctortohh .      .      •  . 

16,932 

C.  T.  Dent  and  W.  F.  TVifckfc- 

1887 

Tetnuld 

15.920 

Freshfield. 

1887 

Ukiu     .       .       .  . 

14,260 

Freshfield. 

1887 

Shodat  .... 

11  840 

FrefthfieU. 

A  a  v^oi  1  m7nna 

1887 

(jrtilba    .        <i        .  Ca 

12,500 

Fivshfield. 

1888 

Dvkhtau 

17,054 

A.  F.  Mummerv. 

A  M  t        A     A        AVAlftlftftftftftV'ft     y  9 

1888 

DoniTusorun.  S.E).  Peak  . 

14,550 

W.  F.  Donkin  and  H.  For. 

1888 

Shkara  . 

17,038 

J.  G.  Cockin. 

1888 

.laiifH    E    Peak  . 

16.520 

Cfvkin. 

1888 

Usbba.  N.  Peak  * 

15^400 

Cockin. 

1888 

SfttoiiMUi 

14,265 

J.  O.  OooUb  md  JL  W.  Holder. 

1888 

Adifih  ^KatiiintAii)  > 

16,296 

H.  W  Holilrr  and  11  Woollev. 

1889 

Laila.  N.  Peak 

13,046 

D.  W.  Freshtieki  and  C.  U.  PowelL 

1889 

TaiIa  Central  Peak 

13,156 

V.  Sella.' 

1889 

Ulluauz  Bashi 

15!3.51 

V.  Sella  and  E.  SaOa. 

1889 

KoBhtantau  . 

1().880 

WooUey. 

1889 

Mishirgitau,  E.  Peak  ca. 

16,250 

Woolley. 

1889 

Ailama  .... 

14,850 

WooUcy. 
V.  Sella. 

Kogitai  (Chat  Bashi) 

12,536 

1889 

Baugurvsan  .  . 
DaaM  Uiokh. 

12,583 

V.  Sella. 

1889 

12,283 

V.  Sella. 

1890 

Tsikh%'arga 

13.580 

Cockin  and  Hdder. 

1890 

Tsikhvarga  £.  Peak  ca. 

13,500 

V.  Sella. 

1890 

Burdjula 

14,295 

Cockin  and  Holder. 

1800? 

Khalatsa       .  • 

12,917 

A.  V.  Pastukhoff. 

1891 

Laila,  S.  Peak 

13,105 

G.  Menbaclm  and  L.  Pnxtaohaller. 

1891 

Donp^sorun,  N.W.  and 

Central  Peaka 

14,«>()3 

MiTzbaclier  and  Purtscheller. 

1S9I 

Sullukol  Ba.shi 

13.072 

M(Tzba<  }i(  r  and  PortooheUer. 

1891 

Gimarai  Khokh  . 

15,672 

Mcrzbacher. 

189S 

Maily  KlioUi 

15,157 

N.  de  PoggenpohL 

•  The  ascent  of  this  peak  made  in  18fK)  by  Messrs.  Cockin  and  Holder 
.was  believed  by  them  to  bo  the  Hn<t  ascent  and  wam  accepted  as  such  in  1896 
by  Mr.  D.  W.  jhreehfield  (Exploration  of  the  Caucasus,  Vol.  I.,  p.  143).  M.  de 
Dechy,  however,  who  in  1884  climlx'd  a  peak  identified  at  tho  time  with 
Khamkhakhi  Khokh,  above  the  Mamison  Pass  ('  A.  J.'  Vol.  XIX,  p.  317),  haa 
mote  reoently  satisfied  himself  that  the  snnunit  he  gained  is  the  Adai  Khokh 

of  the  new  Russian  map. 

t  The  height  (11, ISO)  previously  assigned  to  this  peak  was  taken  from  the 
old  5-verst-map.    That  here  given  is  taken  from  the  new  Government  maps. 
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Altitude 
in  feet. 


Bj  whom  Moeaded. 


1894    Bak  (Charinda  ?) 


1894 
1895 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 

18% 
1900 
1903 

1903 
1903 

1808 

1808 

1903 ; 

1903  i 

1903 

1803 

1903 


oa. 


TsiteU  (Tana) 
Tepli,  Central  Peak 
Skatikom  Khokh  .  oa.l 
SagaQ,  JK.  Peak  ,  c».i 
Kom  •  •  •  •! 
Adyrsu  Baahi.  •  • 
Qamichi 

(C^egeUten-ohana)' 
Koia-tipt  BmU     •  .| 
Zalmiag. 
Uahba,  S.  Peak 

Ushba,  both  Pteka 
Shikhikiitau  . 

Jwig»»  an  Pedka 


Ledeshtten    .  • 

Leirag 
Hevai  . 
NamelesB  Peak 

(Dalla  Kora  Ridge) 
Shtavler       .  . 


oa. 


1903  Tscntsitau 
1903  :  Naahkodra  . 
1808  I  Llalrer .      .      .  . 
1903  I  Lakra    ,        .       .  . 
1903   Latun  (Ullu-Uu-ohana)  . 
1803  I  BaaluHaa 
1903    Tikhtengen  . 
1903    Shkara,  VV.  Peak  . 
1903  Bahedtikh 
1807  1  Nameless  Peak 

(Mamison  Oroap).  oa. 
Nakhashbita,  .       ,  . 
Sugan,  S.  BMk 
Tsikhgartikhon      •  • 
Namdieaa  Peak 

(Kaabek  Gioap)  . 
BetlKliokh  .  . 


1808 
1800 

1909 
1810 


ea. 


1810 


1910    Suatisi  Khokh 
1910    Tsiti  Khokh  .  « 
1910   Tsariat  Khokh 

1910  Kaltber 
1811  i  Shan  Khokh 

1911  ;  Tsmiakom  Khokh  . 
1911    Nameleas  Peak  betweenj 

Zirkhv  Baaon  andi 
Tsariat  Khok]l(KMbek 
Group)  .  .  oa. 
1811  I  Kalaaan 
1811  I  ZOgaKhoUi*  B.  Ttak 
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Iff  Climbing  Adventuret  Ai  Fom  CmMimiB,   "Bf  fltBiniJ  TtoHT.  (Loodoo :  , 

T.  Fbher  Unwin, 

Mr.  Samuel  Tumor  (who  had  previously  ascended  Pilatus  and  the 
Kigi  and  ran  down  tlie  former  in  two  and  a  half  hours)  had  made  '  a 
trip  over  the  Mer-de-GIace  glacier  and  a  climb  up  the  Aiguille  du 
Dru  to  about  ^OUO  ft.,'  and  took  for  \n&  lirst  climb  Mont  Blanc. 
Tbis  monntain  he  aaoended  cm  September  8  and  9,  1898,  by 
the  Gnnds  Unlets  and  Boasee  roate.  He  deaoended  the  same 
way  and,  '  after  a  few  minor  climbs,  had  the  date  of  the  climb  and 
the  mountain's  name  burnt  in  my  ice-axe,  to  indicate  I  had  ascended 
the  highest  mountain  in  Europe.    I  took  and  paid  for  a  certificate 
from  the  chief  guide's  office,  and  I  felt  that  tliis  completed  the  novice 
stage  of  my  climbing,  and  that  I  had  carried  out  all  the  formalities 
whioh  seem  ridiculous  in  after  years/   In  1899  he  ascended  the 
Matterhom  and  Monte  Boea  by  the  nsnal  rentes  from  Zermatt, 
On  both  these  expeditions  he  encountered  perils  and  observed 
phen<miena  which  are  somewhat  unnaoaL   On  the  lifter  mountain, 
for  example,  he  found  a  '  knife-like  ice  ridge  leading  up  to  Dufour 
Spitze  summit,'  so  curious  in  consistency  that  tlie  party  hastened 
down  to  it  on  the  descent, '  because  it  would  have  made  it  much  more 
dangerous  if  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  steps  on  the  ridge  had  a 
chance  to  ficeeae.' 

In  1900  he  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  the  Alps.  Bnt  in  1901 
he  traversed  the  Cliarmoz  from  south  to  north,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  (apparently  from  the  Rifugio  Torino), 
crossed  the  Col  du  Mont  Tondu,  and  '  ascended  Col  des  Grands 
Montets.'  This  is  the  sum  of  hLs  climbing  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
but  to  it  must  be  added  certain  climbs  in  Cumberland,  Derbyshire 
and  South  Wales,  one  assisted  by  a  rope  got  over  the  top,'  and 
one  forcing  the  author  '  to  chmb  down  on  some  overhanging  rocks/ 
but  all  very  remarkable. 

During  the  winter  of  1902  he  travelled  in  Siberia,  was  beaten  by 
adverse  circumstances  on  Mount  Belukha,  but  ascended  an  unknown 
mountain  which  he  christened  Willers'  Peak.  His  aneroid  registered 
17,850  ft.  '  Mv  aneroid  was  tested  before  and  after  mv  return  to 
England,  and  found  to  be  correct.  Mr.  Edward  Whymper  also 
tested  my  aneroid  on  my  return  to  Rngland/  So  he  deducted  60  ft.» 
allowing  the  Imown  error,'  and  '  was  surprised,  but  elated,  at  having 
discovered  a  higher  peak  than  the  highest  known  up  to  the  time  of 
my  visit  to  Belukha.'  Both  emotions  are  pardonable.  Mr.  Turner 
on  this  historic  voyage  added  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  by 
shding  down  a  very  steep  ice  slope,'  and  '  sliding  on  my  back 
down  the  glacier,'  and  finding  that  '  it  worked  all  right ' ;  and 
by  observing  certain  hitherto  unrecorded  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Siberia,  with  whom,  despite  their  '  reckless  disregard  of  life,'  you 
may  place  yourself  '  in  a  friendly  position '  if  you  can  follow  Ifr. 
Turner's  example  in  '  balancing  a  paper  cup  on  my  nose  and  buxniilg 
it  while  balancing  it,  etc '  The  *  reckless  disregard  of  life '  is  proved 
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by  another  peculiar  custom.  '  The  usual  way  of  killing  bears  in  that 
part  is  to  let  the  bear  run  at  you,  and  just  as  it  is  going  to  spring 
you  get  behind  your  long  knife,  lying  flat,  and  so  the  bear  impales 
itself  on  the  knife/   Adventures  are  to  the  adventurous. 

Ifr.  Turner  next  turned  his  attention  to  New  Zealand.  In  the 
autumn  of  1905,  that  is,  in  the  New  Zealand  spring,  he  ascended 
Mont  Ngarunihoe  alone.  The  height  of  this  mountain  is  not  stated, 
but  the  conditions  were  wintry,  and  althouf^h,  '  climbing  in  a  spiral 
route,  Mr.  Turner  reached  the  summit  of  the  niountain  in  safety,' 
and  even  had  the  satisfaction,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  of 
photographing  himself  '  by  long  tube,'  he  suffered  a  good  deal  of 
disoomiofft,  was  benighted,  and  was  attacked  by  snow  blindness. 
He  then  joined  a  strong  party  of  New  Zealanders,  ascended  the 
'  Priest's  Cap/  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Mount  Sealey  and  in  two 
attempts  on  Mount  Elio  de  Beaumont,  and  succeeded  in  crossing 
Mount  Cook.  In  1909  he  visited  South  America,  and  failed  in  an  * 
*  attempt  to  rush  Aconcagua.* 

Such  is  the  plain  tale,  garnished  only  by  those  flowers  of  eloquence 
which  we  have  culled  from  his  narrative,  of  Mr.  Turner's  climbing 
adventures  in  four  continents.  And  there  might  be  some  difficulty 
in  expressing  a  judgment  upon  It,  were  it  not  that  he  has  saved  us 
the  tumble.  With  copious  comment  on  his  own  qualities  and  the 
deficiencies  of  his  companions,  assisted  by  cuttings  from  such 
mountaineering  authorities  as  the  Westminster  Gazette,  the  Daily 
Mail,  the  WeUington  Press  and  TrxUh  (New  Zealand),  he  enables  us 
to  estimate  his  feats  at  their  true  value  and  incidentally  adds  to  the 
ston  d  A^ine  history.  Thus  his  climb  of  the  Ifatterhom  was,  he 
thinks,  a  record  one :  12  hours,  35  mins.,  Zermatt  to  the  top  and  back, 
excluding  a  halt  at  the  hut.  He  '  had  read  about  a  record  climb  of 
the  Matterhom,  and  wished  to  beat  it.  An  old  guide  at  Hotel  Monte 
Rosa  acted  as  timekeeper.'  Few  of  us,  when  we  are  foolish  enough 
to  risk  ourselves  anil  our  guides  in  racing,  are  hardened  enough  to 
confess  it.  Mr.  Turner  does  not  aggravate  his  fault  by  apology. 
But  he  has  a  twofold  claim  to  forgiveness.  First,  his  conduct  appears 
to  him  to  be  natural  and  indeed  laudable :  and,  second,  he  is  mis- 
taken in  his  facts.  The  mountain  has  been  traversed  from  Breuil  to 
Zermatt  at  least  twice  in  less  time  than  that  stated,  and — horrible 
to  relate — has  once  been  ascended  from,  and  descended  to,  Zermatt 
in  less  than  ten  hours.  His  Charmoz  traverse  was  the  first  from 
south  to  north  and  *  the  most  dangerous  rock  climb  in  Switzerland.* 
What  is  even  more  remarkable,  '  the  south  to  north  had  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  unclimbable  by  ttxi  means.'  It  seems  a  pity 
to  shatter  an  illusion,  but  probably  aiU  frequenters  of  the  Montanvert 
are  aware  that,  when  the  gully,  which  constitutes  the  main  difficult 
of  the  mountain,  is  iced,  the  south  to  north  route  presents  divers 
advantages  ;  it  was  first  taken  in  1893  (5  years  before  Mr.  Turner's 
climb)  by  a  party  of  well-known  climbers  (including  two  ladies), 
and  has  since  been  repeated  frequently.    Then  we  know  (from  the 
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W^timmsier  Gazette)  that  Mr.  Turner  is  *  the  moat  adventurous  living 
climber  ' ;  (from  the  Daily  Mail)  that  he  is  a  '  well-known  Alpinist '  ; 
(from  the  Wellington  Press)  that  he  is  an  '  intrepid  climber '  and 
possesses  *  indomitable  pluck  and  endurance  * ;  (from  Mr.  A.  B. 
Holmes)  that  he  is  '  one  of  the  &rst  rock-climbers  and  mountaineers 
of thepiNieiitday' ;  (from ]ik own teitiiiMm7)tliatli6k 'one oltbs 
most  oaiefnl  of  Imng  cUmbera/  andfaither  that  h»  k  die  holder  of 
•the  world's  record  skip/  certified  to  by  the  third  and  fifth  officers, 
the  purser,  and  the  doctor  of  the  s.s.  Osterley,  the  last-named  of 
whom  '  examined  him  afterwards,  and  fo\ind  him  by  no  mean.«* 
exhausted  and,  in  my  opinion,  capable  of  continuinf;  the  skip  for  a 
considerable  time  longer/  It  is  unpleasant  to  think  that  such  a 
man  should  have  been  hampered  by  the  incompetence  or  faintness 
of  heart  of  hb  companions  and  should  have  been  forced  to  chronicle 
the  fact.  Bven  on  Mount  Cook,  *  X.  talked  about  provisioning  the 
Mvouac  and  staying  up  a  month  rather  than  be  beaten  by  it.  I  said 
I  would  climb  alone  if  they  would  not  climb.  Y.  said.  "  What  if  we 
cannot  get  across  the  snow  plateau  ?  "  I  said  I  would  load  across 
it,  no  matter  how  deep  the  snow.  Z.  was  silent.  I  had  told  the 
party  several  times  that  they  had  too  much  respect  for  the  mountain.* 
Perhaps  X.  Y.  and  Z.  (whose  names  aie  not  so  shrouded  in  the 
volume)  might  have  a  word  to  say  if  they  were  this  side  of  the  water. 

Before  the  heroism  and  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Turner,  criticism 
and  wonder  are  silent.  The  earnest  searcher  after  truth  may  try 
the  23rd  volume  of  this  journal,  wherein,  at  p.  124,  he  will  find  how 
what  happened  to  Mr.  S.  Turner  appeared  to  Mr.  Malcolm  Ross. 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  of 
the  same  adventure  seems  to  be  that  every  man  is  his  own  best 
biographer.  Many  an  intrepid  autobiographer  might  not  have  been 
so  dear  to  ua,  had  some  one  of  his  companions,  possessing  Mr.  Ross's 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  mastery  of  Snglish,  told  the  story 
first. 

With  so  many  delights  before  him,  the  reader  will  scarocly  ask 
for  more.  Yet  wo  give  him  one  more  treat,  for  which  porhaps  he  is 
in  fact  indebted  to  the  publisher — namely,  the  task  of  trausposition 
to  their  normal  shapes  of  the  following-— Zurrier  (which  it  needs 
some  ingenuity  to  reduce  to  Ffirrer),  Tangwald  (possibly  Taugwald), 
Binen,  Ear  Knotts,  Bergener,  Mountainrest^  Nantillon,  Befugio 
Torino,  Kaufman,  and  Valley  Alle  Blanche. 

Mr.  Turner's  ambition  is  Everest.  Like  Gil  Bias'  archbishop,  we 
wish  him  '  toutea  sortes  de  prosperites  et  uu  peu  plus  de  gout/ 

P§ak»  mtd  PUmoiU  Pathum.  By  Gknd  Schuster.  Ozfocd:  1911.  8to.  7/8. 

'  These  papers,'  the  preface  tells  us,  *  are  republished  almost  in  the 
form  in  which  they  first  appeared  in  print.  .  .  .  They  are  not  pre- 
sented as  having  any  value  of  the  topographical  sort,  nor  do  they 
embody  the  results  of  original  research,  and  any  one  is  free  to  doubt 
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whether  a  IxxJc  on  moqiitiMnflwriiig  oan  have  any  ¥aliie  if  it  is  not  in 
one  or  other  ol  these  two  matten.  With  the  exception  of 'The  Middle 
Age  of  a  Mountaineer/  which  was  recently  read  to  the  Alpine  Club 

and  appeared  in  the  24th  volume  of  this  Journal,  the  contents  are, 
in  fact,  essays  in  the  difficult  art  of  interesting  the  general  reader  in 
ordinary  mountaineering,  devoid  alike  of  thrilling  incident  and  of 
moral  edification.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  more  appropriate 
for  the  reviewer  to  forget  that  he  too  is  a  mountaineer,  and,  so  far 
as  may  be,  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of  that  same  '  general 
reader/  In  other  words,  this  book  must  be  judged  from  the  Uterary ' 
rather  than  from  the  technical  point  of  view.  We  need  not  ocmoem 
ourselves  to  ask  whether  the  author's  geography  is  invariably 
accurate,  or  whether  his  impressions  of  the  chmbs  which  he  desciibes 
agree  with  our  own.  The  question  to  consider  is  whetht  i  "he  Ijafl  --'  ' 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  mere  outsider,  who  niay  know  .le.8a^  :  ; 
of  the  Alps  than  of  the  Aiotio  regions^— for  he  is  moije  lil^y:  toitta^  *  -  - . 
read  his  Nansen  and  bis  Pear^  tlwn  his  Wbymper  and'hii  ffllunmeKj 
— why  we  go  to  the  mountains  and  what  we  do  there ;  and  more, 
whether  he  has  fused  the  raw  stufE  of  his  experiences  and  emotions 
into  literature.  Judged  thus  the  book  will,  we  think,  take  a  high 
rank.  The  '  mere  climber '  may  speed  through  its  two  hundred 
pages  at  his  best  pace,  and  proclaim  with  disgust  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it.'  And  there  is  nothing — for  him.  Bat  those  to 
whom- the  Alps  are  something  more  than  a  glorified  gymnasium,  or  a 
collection  of  peaks  which  offer  endless  opportunities  for  correcting 
the  topognphj  and  outdoing  the  achievements  of  their  predeoesaois, 
will  recofrnise  here  one  of  those  books,  all  too  rare  in  our  Alpine 
libraries,  which  are  inspired  by  a  profound  love  of  all  that  the 
mountains  have  to  give.  For  you  arc  no  true  lover,  the  author 
seems  to  tell  us,  until  you  can  enjoy  not  only  the  great  expeditions 
in  perfect  weather,  the  days  when  everjrthing  goes  as  it  should  go, 
but  the  weary  hut-tramp,  the  hoars  of  toil  up  endless  snow-slopes, 
the  days  of  tempest  and  failure ;  not  only  the  giants  of  the  upper 
world,  but  the  low  passes,  the  life  of  the  villages,  the  '  sacred  imple- 
ments of  the  cheese-making/  the  peasant  '  renewing  year  by  year 
his  secular  strife  with  nature'  And  it  is  because  this  book  succeeds 
in  expressing  some  of  the  joy  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  these  things, 
and  many  more,  that  one  will  often  take  it  up  again,  long  after  the 
brilliant  dimbing  records  have  been  laid  aside  uid  forgotten. 

Where  the  author  fails  is  in  some  passages  where  he  seems  to 
ignore  his  true  objective,  the  general  reader,  and  to  address  the  expert. 
There  is  far  too  much  of  mere  geography,  unessential  and  confusing, 
in  the  chapter  called  '  Between  Doron  and  Dora '  (see  especially 
pages  104  to  106),  and  the  preciseness  of  such  details  as  '  We  were 
oil  at  3A2  '  is  incongruous.  Fur  the  same  reason  '  The  Middle  Age 
of  a  Mountaineer '  shoald  have  had  some  jadioioos  editing  before 
it  was  republished.  The  personal  allasicMU,  ^wam  mnmurwi 
and  the  references  to  pxevioas  nambecs  of  tiie  Aipinx  Journal, 
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axe  oat  of  place  in  a  book  aimed  at  a  wider  andienoe,  and  the  topo- 
gntpby  in  the  last  aeetion  of  the  paper  ie  wnifrtielligibie  without  a 
map.  Among  minor  mattoa  we  may  note  that  the  snare  of  the 
nnverified  quotation  has  not  been  altogether  avoided.  It  is  odd  to 
find  *  Beautiful  as  an  army  with  banners  ' :  it  is  distressing  to  see 
what  the  combined  efforts  of  author  and  printer  have  done  with  a 
line  from  '  Love  in  the  Valley '  on  page  191 ;  never,  surely,  can 
such  havoo  have  been  wrought  by  the  simple  insertion  of  a  comma. 
Mote  aeriona,  in  a  book  which  lanki  as  litetataie,  is  the  occasional 
lapse  into  the  exhausted  phrases  of  the  joaxnalist,  '  another  story/ 
and  even  *  superfluous  adipose  deposit.' 

Both  to  students  of  mountaineering  psychology,  if  such  there  be. 
*"i         and  to  those  who  endeavour  to  date  literary  documents  by  internal 
•  •••     e.videQ(>2r''5'e.  commend  a  comparison  of  the  two  papers  from  the 

/.  ;  • .••  J.CSar/ihill  Magazine'  with  'The  Middle  Age  of  a  Mountaineer.' 

•  *  ** .'  ^eif6rnierVer^  written  many  yean  eariier,  yet  the  anther,  in  *  The 
Cup'  and*  %m  *ISp/  not  only  spealoi  of  himself  as  a  *  settled  and 
bearded  veteran '  but  writes  with  a  sobriety  befitting  bis  assumed 
age  and  infirmities.  Can  this  indeed  be  the  same  as  he  who,  but  a  few 
years  ajro.  mocked  at  middle-age  even  while  he  pretended  to  welcome 
it  ?  The  scholiast  who  disputes  the  fact  will  point  out  triumphantly 
that  on  page  205  it  is  the  '  callow  youth  '  who  has  a  taste  for  carrying 
his  own  knapsack,  while  on  page  152  this  is  a  sign  of  middle-aged 
wisdom. 

In  such  a  book  as  this,  photographs  and  ordinary  maps  would  be 

incongruous,  but  there  are  five  charmingly  decorative  sketch-maps 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  New,  which  indicate  just  enough  of  the  essential  features 
to  enable  one  to  follow  the  text.  We  only  rej^ret  that  one  of  the 
Oberland  was  not  added,  to  illustrate  the  author's  wanderings  in 
1911.  The  get-up  of  the  volume  is  perfect.  Happy  the  mountaineer 
who  is  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press. 

JulUn  Qallelf  Dans  VAlpe  Ignorie.  Ex^ralwim  et  Souienirs.  hmxjMone, 
Imprimeries  lUnniM,  S.A.  1910. 

M.  Julien  Gallet  is  not  only  a  successful  climbt  r  but  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  mountains,  and  in  this  well-printed  and  well-illuBtratt'd 
volume  of  374  pages  he  has  given  us  some  dehghtful  readmg. 
](.  Gallet  has  made  many  first  ascents  in  the  Bernese  Alps,  especially 
in  the  Bietschhom  Group,  and  quite  a  number  of  new  passes, 
as  well  as  many  new  routes  on  such  mountains  as  the  Lauterbrunnen 
Breithom,  the  Glotsc  herhom,  the  Ebnefluh,  the  Mittaghom,  and  the 
Schienhorn.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  his  triumphs  is  the  first 
traverse  of  the  Mont  Dolent.  So  that  from  tlie  clmihing  point  of 
view  the  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  stories  of  ditHeult  climbs 
graphic  and  absorbing.  On  many  of  his  expeditions  the  author 
was  accompanied  by  hjs  wife. 

M.  €kdlet  has  the  mountain  lover's  eye  for  all  the  interesting 
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dflftaUe  of  life  in  the  numntaiiUH-tiie  dialet*  the  floca»  the  peaaanto 

and  their  ocoupatioDfl.  He  givea  ua  for  example  in  his  story  of 
the  Schilthom  (pp.  230  loIL)  m  ajmpathetio  account  of  hia  night  at 
the  Ebnet  Alp  which  is  most  entertaining.  Want  of  space  forbids 
us  to  quote  many  rmrceaux  that  have  attracted  us,  but  we  must 
reproduce  one  short  passage  from  his  account  of  an  ascent  ot  the 
Grivola  from  Val  Savarauche  (p.  80). 

*A  peine  avona-nona  attaint  lea  premiera  gaaons,  que  nona 
Toyona  a'Mtattre  tonto  nne  tnmpe  de  jolia  diamois,  puia,  nn  pen 
pina  loin,  nona  dteonvrons  ptnaieuta  bouquetins.  Tons  ces  unimanx 
paissent  dans  une  quietude  complete.  Certes,  ils  sentent  que  nous 
n'avons  pas  de  sang  royal  dans  les  veines,  car  ils  se  laissent  approcher 
de  tres  pres.  Joseph  [Kalbermatten] — qui  ne  connait  que  les 
chamois  suisses,  toujours  anxieux  et  toujours  traques — deborde 
d'exaltation :  "  Monsieur,  mais  vojez  done  cea  bouqueiina  I 
regarded  oet  ^norme  animal  Ui-baa  ...  oh  I  si  pr^ !  Voili  qnatie 
gros  m&kB  I  et  ces  comes,  Monsieur  !  ces  comes  !  "  ' 

Only  300  copiea  of  the  book  have  been  printed.  Happj  are  thoae 
who  aie  fortunate  eooof^  to  poaaoaa  it. 


PBOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ALPINE  CLUB. 

A  GnusRAL  Mbbung  of  the  dnb  waa  held  in  the  Hall,  23  Savile 

Row,  on  Tuesday  evening,  November  7,  at  8.30  p.m. 

Sir  Edward  Davidson,  President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  C.  G. 
Monro,  V.  A.  F}'Tin,  L.  C.  F.  Oppenheim,  B.  Lawford,  C.  G.  G. 
Stewart,  E.  B.  Ormond,  R.  G.  Rows,  C.  L.  Chute,  H.  J.  Macartney 
and  H.  0.  S.  Gibson  were  balloted  for  and  elected  members  of  the 
Club. 

The  PnssiDEirr  aaid :  I  have  to  announce  the  gift  of  an  oil-painting 
of  the  Bent  Blanche  hj  Mr.  Hemy  Howard,  who  deaervea  the  hearty 
thanks  of  our  Club  for  presenting  us  with  thia  fine  apecimen  of  his 

work.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  tliis  is  a  sjood  example  that 
other  artistic  members  of  the  Club  might  follow  with  advantage. 
The  Club  will,  no  doubt,  wish  me  to  convey  their  best  thanks  to 
Mr.  Howard  for  his  handsome  present. 

I  think  that  the  C^nb  ^dU  like  to  know  that,  acting;  on  a  hint  given 
by  my  piedeoeaaor  in  thia  ehair,  it  haa  been  determmed  to  iaaue  the 
Alpine  Journal  after  the  end  of  tiiis  year  in  an  annual  volume, 
consisting  of  four  quarterly  numbers,  as  the  biennial  volume  of  eight 
numbers  has  now  become  inconveniently  large  and  bulky  to  handle. 
The  Committee  hope  that  the  change  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Club. 

I  have  to  announce  the  deaths  of  the  following  members.  Mr. 
T.  G.  Ouston,  a  well-known  and  very  distinguished  surgeon  in  the 
Novth,  who  waa  a  member  of  the  Club  for  ten  years,  has  passed  away 
pciMnatorely  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  was  specially  known  in  con- 
nexion wildi  his  dimba  amon^  the  Scottish  Hil]fl»  and  also  with 
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explorations  in  Norway  and  Corsica.   Mr.  H.  GL  Bobinaon  who  wms 

elected  a  member  of  the  Club  in  1894  has  also  passed  from  ub.  He 
was  formerly  well  known  aa  a  keen  rock  climber  to  those  of  us  who 
went  to  the  25ermatt  district,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  English- 
men to  make  some  of  the  more  diliicuit  Dolomite  ascents  in  the 
Cortina  dirtnot.  He  had  been  in  htd  hiMlth  of  kte,  and  wao 
probably  not  so  wdl  known  to  the  youn^nr  aa  to  many  ot  the  oUet 
members  of  the  Chib. 

You  aU  know  that  on  September  16  paued  away,  suddenly  and 
painlessly,  Edward  Whymper,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 
By  his  death  the  whole  Alpine  world,  of  which  he  was  in  many  ways 
the  most  reno>*Ticd  and  remarkable  figure,  is  deeply  affected,  while 
this  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  most  loyal  and  iaitkful  son,  sustains  a 
giieTooakMB. 

For  hinuell,  as  an  old  fieiend  of  hia  ol  many  yean'  standing,  I  will 
ventnie  to  say  that  he  waa '  lelix  opportunitate  mortis/ 

Death  came  to  him  swiftly  and  unexpectedly,  as  I  think  he  would 
himself  have  chosen,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  range  with  which 
so  many  of  his  early  mountaineering  triumphs  were  connected. 

He  hud  already  exceeded  the  span  of  life  allotted  by  the  Psalmist. 
His  health,  hitherto  of  the  most  robust,  showed  aigna  of  giving  way, 
and  he  waa  threatened  at  no  distant  date  with  the  lose  <3  what  waa 
to  him  the  most  piecious  gift  of  all,  his  eyesight. 

He  had  hved  to  see  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  of  which  he  was  in 
his  day,  perhaps,  the  finest  living  exponent,  practioaUy  destroyed 
by  the  mechanical  processes  of  a  material  age. 

Most  of  the  companions  of  his  Alpine  triumphs  had  preceded  him 
across  the  Great  Divide,  and  his  life  was  rather  in  the  past  than  in  the 
fatnre. 

EQs  waa  a  masterful  natme  oyerflowing  with  an  eaEeeptional 
energy;  a  dogged  determination  wliich  dt-clined  to  own  defeat, 
and  a  phlegmatio  persistence  before  which  most  obstacles  eventually 

vanished. 

He  had  a  fine  physique  and  a  j)er^ectly  magnificent  constitution, 
impervious  alike  to  equatorial  heat  and  to  arctic  cold. 

He  was  not  only  a  skilful  and  experienced  mountaineer  but  a 
bom  explorer  and  investigator  of  nature  in  all  her  various  forms. 

In  the  art  alike  in  his  early  days  of  preparing  for  the  ascent  of 
some  virgin  peak  and  subsequently  for  a  prolonged  tour  in  un- 
known and  unexplored  regions  he  was  unsurpassed. 

Nothing  escaped  liis  all-pervading  attention.  Ever}'thing  waa 
mapped  out  and  planned  beforehand  m  the  most  careful  manner. 

As  a  writer  he  was  no  less  distinguished  and  successful,  i^ains- 
taldiu  and  daborate  to  a  degree  t^t  has  rarely  been  equalled,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  wrote  hardly  a  line 

*..,.  quod  non 

Hnlta      et  miUta  litnia  eoeronit,  atqae 
Braeseotnm  deciei  non  OMtigaTit  ad  ungaeni.* 
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Yet  withal  lie  managed  to  preserve  an  appaxeat  Bpoiitaiieit]^  of 

style  and  racinefls  of  narrative  which  instantly  fiudnated  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  and  held  him  fast  within  its  magic  grasp. 

In  1869,  after  four  years  of  careful  preparation,  he  published  his 
*  Scrambles  in  the  Alps,'  that  classic  work  wliich  at  once  obtained 
and  has  ever  since  retained,  not  only  in  mountaineering  circles  but 
also  with  the  general  reader,  a  popiQaTity  unequalled  by  any  other 
book  of  the  Idiid.  fifouse  that  date  it  has  passed  through  many 
editions  in  various  forms  and  has  been  translated  into,  at  least» 
three  foreign  languages.  It  may  be  predicted  with  great  confidenoe 
that  this  most  fascinating  and  dramatic  book  will  remain  a  lasting 
memorial  of  its  writer  for  all  mountaineering  time. 

Subsequently  he  produced  other  works  of  great  merit  and  per- 
manent reputation,  though  the  '  Scrambles '  will  always  retain  un- 
qaestioiied  sapremaoy  as  his  masterfdeoe  in  public  estimation. 

U  genius  consists,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  infinite  capacity  for  taldng 
painSi  then  Bdward  Whymper  possessed  it  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

After  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  1865  his  chief  energies  were 
diverted,  as  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  Ho  made 
successive  exploring  expeditions  of  the  highest  value  to  Greenland 
in  1867  and  1872,  and  to  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Equator  in  1880.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  present  century,  he  several  times  visited  the 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains,  where  many  new  ascents,  more  espeoiaUy 
in  the  summer  of  1906  when  the  well-known  guides,  C^stian 
Klnoker,  Joseph  PoUinger  and  Christian  Kaufmann  accompanied 
him,  were  made  under  his  auspices. 

Of  these  ascents,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  account  has  yet  been 
pubhshed,  though  many  of  them  were  very  important. 

Whymper  did  not  '  sulier  fools  gladly/  He  had  in  his  time 
endoied  nrach  at  the  hands  of  the  inquisitive  stranger  and  had  laid 
to  heart  the  advice  of  Jnvenal  concerning  him.  To  such  pei- 
contatory  persons  he  doubtless  may  have  appeared  almipt,  reserved 
and  taoitum  in  his  demeanour,  but  beneath  the  somewhat  grim 
exterior  there  beat  a  kindly  heart,  and  in  the  circle  of  his  old  friends 
he  was  a  genial  and  agreeable  companion,  full  of  interesting  re- 
miniscence and  of  a  dry  humour  all  his  own. 

'  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all. 
We  ahaU  not  look  upon  his  like  again.* 

Se^uieteat  in  pace, 
I  have  also,  with  great  regret^  to  inform  members  (a  further 

notice  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Alpine  Journal) 
of  the  death  through  a  sad  accident  on  Mont  Polent,  of  Auguste 
Blanc  of  Bonneval.  He  was  a  yourg  guide  of  great  distinction  and 
of  charming  disposition,  who  was  drar  To  all  who  knowlum,  and,  had 
he  been  spared,  there  was  a  great  career  before  him. 

It  is  right  that,  although  he  was  not  a  member  of  this  Club, 
the  death  of  Colon^  Edmund  Smythe  should  be  recorded  with 
an  expression  of  most  sincere  regret  on  our  part.    He  died  at 
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Boidighflca  on  November  2  at  an  advanced  age.  He  took  part 
in  the  fizit  aaoent  of  the  Hoehate  Spitse  of  Monte  Roaa  in  July  1856. 
He  also  accomplished  some  romnrkabic  aaoenta  in  India  and  on 

several  occasions  penetrated  into  Tibet. 

Mr.  Solly  mentioned  the  death  of  Mi.  Max  Schintz  in  September 
last. 

The  PnasiDBifT  aaid  that  he  had  not  pteyiovilj  heaid  of  Mx, 
Sehmts's  death,  which  would  be  nmeh  legntted  by  the  dab,  but 
that  he  well  remembered  him  in  his  early  yean  aa  a  brilliant  cragsman 
and  as  one  of  the  fastest  walkers  he  had  ever  known,  who  had  for 

many  vears  been  in  the  foremost  rank  of  climbers. 

Mr.  H.  0.  Jones  read  a  paper  on  '  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Giepon  in 
1911  '  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Young  said :  It  is  difficult  to  add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Jonea 
has  aaid.  My  own  principal  feeling  about  the  Mont  Blano  ex- 
pedition was  one  of  gratituoe  to  Blo(&g  and  H.  0.  Jonea  lor  aafcing 
ns  to  go  up  with  them.  Aa  regards  the  general  mountaineering  our 
route  gave  a  sense  of  space  and  of  hei^lit  greater  than  I  liave  felt- 
elsewhere  in  the  Alps.  We  had  good  fortune.  We  timed  tlie  ascent 
luckily,  so  that  for  1500  feet  in  tlie  couloir  we  had  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  following  just  behind  us,  and  we  had  barely  an  hour  to  wait 
on  the  Col  for  the  son.  It  waa  almost  romantie.  We  found  our 
climbing  irons  indiapenaable. 

Am  regards  the  Grepon  climb,  Jones'  restrained  way  of  telling  the 
story  gives  a  better  idea  of  the  varied  sensations  and  difficulties  than 
could  be  given  by  more  profuse  detail  or  description.  Nothing  but 
perfectly  dry  rock,  with  a  warm  and  .sunny  day  and  clear  weather, 
would  have  made  the  climb  possible.  Some  of  it  was  the  most 
difficult  rock-dunbing  that  I  have  seen.  Our  ascent  of  the  final 
sommit  conld  be  avoided  by  going  up  the '  ]>anod '  chinmey.  The 
chmb  provided  an  instance  of  the  superiority  of  the  first-rate  gnide 
over  any  type  of  amateur.  With  the  exception  ol  the  two  chimneya 
there  would  have  been  no  part  that  good  amateurs  could  not  have 
done,  but  after  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  long  jHevious  strain,  the. 
chimney  must  have  beaten  all  of  us.  Knubel,  however,  after  all  his 
hard  work,  remained  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Mr.  MoBSB  said :  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  the  Club  should 
oongratnlate  the  party  very  much  on  the  very  fine  ascent  they  have 
made.  I  know  nothing  about  that  side  of  the  peak  except  that  once 
I  saw  a  rock  about  the  size  of  a  grand  piano  go  down  that  couloir.  I 
can  say  that  the  top  point  which  was  climbed  in  so  fine  a  way  by 
Knubel  was  extremely  dilHcult.  Naturally  a  guide  can  do  better 
than  an  amateur.  I  have  often  looked  at  the  route  but  never  tried  to 
ascend.  I  know  the  other  side  of  the  peak  and  I  consider  that  a  very 
fine  climb  has  been  accomplished. 

Br  Claude  Wilson  said  :  I  remember  being  let  down  from  the 
top  of  the  Grepon  on  a  rope,  no  doubt  at  the  place  where  Knubel 
climbed  up  the  final  crag.   We  had  gone  up  by  the '  Dunod '  chimney 
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and  having  got  to  the  top  found  that  we  had  left  an  ice-axe  and  I  was 
let  down  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  side.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  not 
have  climbed  up  it.  I  remember  on  another  occasion  inspecting  that 
side  of  the  Grepon  with  the  idea  of  finding  a  route  from  the  Trelaporte 
side,  and  while  looking  I  saw  coming  down  from  the  Col  between 
the  Charmoi  and  the  GdfNm  an  avalanehe  of  stones  that  lasted  lor 
some  minntes.  This  year  these  was  so  litUe  ioe  that  probably  theie 
was  mnch  less  falling  matter  than  usual.  The  other  expedition  strikes 
me  as  one  of  the  finest  ever  made  in  the  Alps,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  so  magnificent  an  expedition  lias  ever  before  been  made  any- 
where in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  thing 
that  interests  me.  I  have  often  had  a  wish  to  get  up  the  Peuteret 
ridge,  and  1  wish  to  know  whether,  if  you  get  up,  you  might  find 
yomself  cut  ofE  hj  a  oomiee  to  prevent  you  getting  to  the  ridge  of 
Mont  Blanc  de  Counnayenr.  At  the  end  of  an  expedition  like  that 
to  be  cut  off  by  a  laige  cornice  would  place  one  in  a  very  bad  position. 

The  President  said  :  I  am  certain  that  everyone  in  the  room  is 
delighted  that  it  has  fallen  to  ^Ir.  Jones  to  put  a  coping  stone  to  the 
series  of  explorations  he  has  made  in  past  years  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc  and  to  accomplish  tliis  magnificent  ascent. 
I  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Wilson's  ^w  that  sach  a  fine  expedition  has 
rarely  if  ever  been  accomplished  in  one  day  either  in  the  Alps  or  in 
any  other  mountain  range  in  the  worid.  The  weather  was  so  magni- 
ficent this  year  that  the  party  was  able  to  do  what  it  will  probably 
be  many  years  before  even  persons  of  such  skill  and  pace  as  they  will 
have  a  chance  of  accomplishmg  again.  I  beg  to  move  a  very  hearty 
vote  of  tUunkii  to  Mr.  Jones  for  his  most  interesting  and  admirable 
paper. 

In  reply  Mr.  Jones  said :  One  feels  glad  to  have  sncceeded  in 
doing  something  so  often  tried.  The  advantages  necessary  to 
sncoess,  the  weather,  the  condition  of  the  mountain,  one's  companions 

were  perfect.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Wilson  I  should  like  to  say  that  there 
is  no  cornice  at  the  point,  at  least  not  so  big  as  to  prevent  one  getting 
up.   Beyond  that  point  there  is  a  formidable  cornice. 

A  QsNEBAL  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Club  on 
Monday  evening,  December  11,  at  8.30  P.M.,  Sir  Edward  Davidson, 
Pruidenlt  in  the  chair. 

The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for  and  elected  members 
of  the  Club :  Messrs.  Bernard  Meredith  Allen,  George  Thomas 
Amphlett,  Jolm  Mackintosh  Bell,  Allston  Burr,  Alexander  Morris 
Carr-Saunders.  Charles  Inglis  Clark,  Pliilip  Scott  Minor,  Edward 
Fielden  Pilkington,  William  Seaford  Sharpe,  Edward  Oliver  Wheeler. 

The  Fabsidemt  said :  The  Club  will  be  very  sorry  to  hear — 
I  only^  heard  the  sad  news  myself  just  before  entering  this  room — 
that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  died  this  afternoon.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  exi)Ioratiott  in  the  Himalayas,  and  afterwards  explored 
the  Great  Atlas  Bange  with  his  great  friend,  the  first  President  of  this 
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C3ub,  Mr.  John  Ball.  He  was  almost  the  last  survivor  of  the  great 
scientific  generation  of  fifty  years  ago  which  included  Darwin, 
Huxley  and  Tyndall.  with  all  of  whom  he  was  intimately  acujiiainted. 
There  is  one,  and  only  one,  of  that  great  generation  who  still  lives 
in  the  person  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  Sii  Joseph  Hooker  has 
died  at  the  age  of  mnety-fonr,  fnll  of  jwn  and  honoiifB,  but  tro 
shall  aU  regret  no  longer  to  see  his  most  distingniahed  name  in  the 
list  of  our  Htmoiaxy  Members. 

I  have  to  announce  to  the  Club  that  the  Committee  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them  have  elected  as  Honorary  Members, 
Professor  Dr.  Karl  Diener  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  wlio  has 
been  several  times  President  of  the  Austrian  Alpine  Club,  and 
FtolesBor  Coleman,  F.B.S.  Both  of  theae  gentlemen  haye  accented 
this  honour,  the  greatest  which  we  can  offer  them,  with  exproeriima 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

I  declare  the  following  gentlemen  to  be  duly  elected  for  1912  aa 
officers  of  the  Club  : 

As  Vice-President :   Mr.  E.  A.  Broome  in  place  of  Capt.  J.  P. 
Farrar,  D.S.O.,  whose  term  of  office  expires. 

As  Honorary  Secretary :  Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Wollaston  in  place  of  Mr. 
J.  J.  Withers,  who  retires. 

As  New  Members  of  the  CommiUee :  The  Bev.  G.  Broke,  Messrs. 
C.  Cannan,  and  W.  N.  Idog,  and  Major  E.  L.  Strutt,  in  the  places  <^f 
Messrs.  L.  C.  M.  S.  Amerv%  A.  D.  Godlev.  Eric  Greenwood  aud  J.  IL 
'W^  Rolland,  whose  respective  terms  of  office  expire. 

The  President,  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  J,  Norman  Collie,  and  the 
other  elective  members  of  the  Committee,  bemg  eligible,  are  re-elected. 

Mr.  H.  WooLLBY  said :  I  have  great  pleaauxe  in  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Withers  on  his  retirement,  and  in  doing  so  I  need 
hardly  emphasise  our  indebtedness  to  hiuL  We  aU  know  how  onerous 
the  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  are,  and  how  thoroughly  and 
cheerfully  they  have  been  performed  during  the  past  three  years. 
The  correspondence  alone  demands  a  very  ureat  sacrifice  of  time, 
and  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  Honorary  Secretary's  methods 
is  that  no  communication,  however  unimportant,  ever  fails  to 
receive  a  reply  by  return  of  post.  During  the  last  lew  years  excep- 
tional matters  have  demanded  attention.  Among  many  others 
there  have  been  the  protracted  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the 
lease,  which  Mr.  Withers  concluded  on  very  satisfactory  terms  ; 
but  the  circumstance  which  impressed  me  most  was  that  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  official  duties  he  was  able  to  undertake  and  complete 
the  revision  of  several  sections  of  the  new  volume  of  the  '  Alpine 
Guide.'   All  his  colleagues  will  retain  very  pleasant  memories  ol 
his  willing  helpfuLiess  and  of  the  happy  relations  that  have  marlrod 
the  whole  period  of  his  tenure  of  office,  and  in  retiring  he  carries  with 
him  the  assurance  of  our  high  appreciation  of  all  that  he  has  done 
for  us.    I  move  that  our  warmest  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Withers 
for  his  valuable  services  as  Honorary  Secretary  oi  the  Club. 
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Captain  Farrar  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  :  No  one  admires 
more  than  I  do  the  energy  and  tact  displayed  by  Mr.  Withers 
during  his  term  of  office. 

The  motion  was  earned  Tmanimotisly. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  returned  thanks  for  Mr.  Withers  and  said: 
Ab  many  of  yon  know,  Mr.  Witheta  has  been,  throng  overwcffk, 

visited  with  a  complete  loss  of  voice,  and  though  he  is  very  much 
bettor  now,  he  has  been  forbidden  l)y  liis  medical  man  to  speak 
above  a  whisper,  and  has  been  warned  that  it  would  be  unwise  for 
hi»n  to  attempt  to  address  au  audience  of  this  size.  He  has,  there- 
fore, written  a  letter  to  me  which  he  has  aaked  me  to  read  to  the 
meeting: — 

The  President  then  read  the  following  letter : — 

'My  dear  Pbesipbnt, 

'  I  am  rathm  perturbed  at  yooi  statement  that  aooording  to 
precedent  a  vote  of  thanks  to  me  will  be  moTed  to-night  at  the 

Greneral  Meeting. 

'  If  it  must  be,  and  if  the  Club  is  good  enough  to  carry  it,  will  you 
very  kindly  toll  them  that  owing  to  the  state  of  my  throat  ray 
doctor  will  not  give  me  permission  to  try  and  speak  even  a  few  words. 

*  Will  you  say  for  me  that  I  am  deeply  moved  by  this  act  of  appre- 
ciation of  my  poor  services,  that  I  thank  my  fellow-members  one 
and  all  for  their  forglyeness  ol  my  numerous  sins  of  act  and  omiaaion. 
Please  add  that  one  of  my  most  cherished  memories  will  be  the 
recollection  of  the  courtesy  and  consideration  which  I  have  received, 
and  the  numorous  friendships  I  have  formed,  as  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  Will  you  beg  them  to  extend  their  goodness 
and  generosity  to  my  successor,  who  is  a  much  better  fellow  than  I 
can  ever  hope  to  be. 

'I  am,  My  dear  President, 
'Yours  truly, 

(ad)  John  J.  WmiBBS.' 

The  Pbisidbnt  added :  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  dub  will 
not  agree  with  the  latter  portion  of  the  last  sentence  of  this  letter, 
although  they  will  with  equal  certainty  extend  their  geneioeity  to 

Mr.  Withers's  successor  whose  services  we  all  fool  we  have  been  most 
fortunate  to  secure.  I  should  have  liked  to  add  a  few  more  words 
to  show  my  own  appreciation  of  Mr.  Withors's  assistance  and 
kindness  to  me  personaiiy,  but  I  shall  have  a  more  public  opportunity 
of  doing  this  at  a  not  very  distant  date. 

Jfir.  Preshfield,  as  you  knew  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  well,  I  am  sure 
the  C9ab  would  like  to  have  a  few  words  from  you  in  n^gard  to  his 
loss. 

JIr.  D.  W.  Freshfield  :  I  very  willingly  avail  myself  of  the  invi- 
tation of  the  President  to  add  something  to  what  he  has  said  with. 
regard  to  the  very  distinguished  Honorary  Member  of  whose  death 
we  have  just  heard.   Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  name  has  been  familiar  to 
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me  from  my  boyhood.  Ever  lince  X  first  md,  fifty  years  ago,  his 
*  Himalayan  J ournals '  I  have  revered  him  as  one  of  the  first  of 
mountain  explorers,  as  well  as  the  first  of  living  botanists.  When 
I  became  in  1881  an  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  I  lost  no  time  in  urging  his  too  long  overlooked  clami  to  one 
of  001  Gold  Msdals.  Monnftsin  tiaTel,  up  to  thst  date,  had  bssn 
compaxatiyely  scantily  veoognissd  at  ths  lower  end  of  Savile  Row. 
Of  late  years  a  Gold  Medal  has  fallen  to  the  lot  not  only  of  Edward 
Whymper,  but  of  several  less  distinguished  members  of  this  Club. 

When  in  1900  I  came  home  after  treading  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
footsteps  in  Sikkim  and  Nepal  he  welcomed  the  results  of  my 
journey  with  almost  boyish  enthusiasm.  At  the  age  of  eighty-four 
he  ran  upstairs  at  the  Athenaeum — despising  the  lift — ^to  see  Signor 
Bella's  photographs.  After  reading  the  Tolmne  I  had  the  honour  of 
dedicatmg  to  him,  he  ^vTote  me  the  most  delightful  letters,  dwdling 
on*the  pleasure  he  had  in  having  the  great  rn^^nt-ainw  broujght  again 
before  his  eyes.    He  described  it  as  a  '  rojiivenescence.' 

Hooker  was  a  type  of  the  really  great  man  of  science — simple,  en- 
thusiastic, appreciative,  large-minded,  as  eager  to  receive  as  to  give 
out ;  the  last  survivor — but  one — of  the  famous  group  of  the  nine- 


the  pleasure  of  liis  splendid  old  age  is  the  result  of  my  Hunalayan 
journey  on  which  I  most  congratulate  myself. 

The  present  seems  a  fit  occasion  to  mention  to  the  Club  that  in 
the  summer  of  1010  one  of  our  own  members,  Dr.  A.  M.  Kellas, 
carried  out  a  most  successful  four  months'  climbing  tour  in  the 
Himalaya,  mainly  in  the  north  of  Sikkim,  the  scene  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  explorations  and  of  my  own  travels.  Using  my  Jonsong 
La  as  a  means  of  passage  backwards  and  forwards  he  explored 
thoron^dy  the  source  of  the  Zemu  Glacier  and  climbed  three  peaks  of 
over  22,000  feet,  the  highest,  Pawhunri  23,180  feet.  These  ascents 
were  made  with  no  assistance  except  from  nativo  followers.  Mr. 
Kellas  had  paid  two  previous  visits  to  Sikkim,  m  which  he  had 
clone  much  exploring  work,  and  taken  a  number  of  valuable 
photographs, 

Mr.  J.  NoBMAN  Coixm  then  read  a  paper  '  On  a  new  group  of 
mountains  nordi  of  the  Yellow  Head  Pass '  which  was  illustrated 

by  lantern  slides. 

lib.  MuM.M  said  :  Dr.  Collie  has  left  practically  nothing  for  me  to 
say,  and  the  only  addition  I  should  like  to  make  has  to  deal  more 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  Stoney  Valley,  to  sing  its  praises.  There 
is  a  very  attractive  range  on  the  south  side  practically  untrodden.  I 
went  up  to  a  gulley  in  a  side  valley  and  looked  down  to  the  Moose 
Pass.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  there  beyond  the  river 
which  would  be  an  interesting  field  for  exploration.  A  minor  thing 
I>wish  to  refer  to  is  the  remarkable  appearance  of  the  mountains 
of  a  comparatively  low  range  opposite  the  last  one  Dr.  Collie  spoke 
of.   The  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  Bobson  looked  as  if 
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they  would  give  extraordinarily  good  climbing.  I  should  Uke  to 
mflDtkm  that  iMt  yaas  I  had  a  Wh3nnper  tent  made  hy  Silvcn 
of  a  material  half  the  weight  of  WiUesden  canvas,  and  it  proved 

thocoiigbly  satisfactory.   It  was  watertight  and  warm* 

Mr.  WooLLEY  said :  Professor  Collie  and  Mr.  Mumm  are  to  be 
congratxUated  on  the  excellent  work  they  have  done.  They  have 
certainly  added  a  very  important  chapter  to  the  history  of  the 
ej^loration  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  I  remember  that  in  1898 
wben  on  Mount  DiadBm— oar  brthest  point  north— I  was  lather  dis- 
appointed to  notice  that  the  monntains  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia 
aaowfield  appeared  to  decrease  in  altitude^  hot  since  then  it  lias  been 
proved  that  Mount  Robson  is  higher  than  any  of  the  southern  peaks, 
and  now  anothor  very  attractive  group  still  farther  north  lias  been 
found.  The  paper  reminds  me  of  a  remark  made  a  year  ago  by  Mr. 
Mumm,  that  as  fast  as  new  peaks  are  climbed  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  other  new  peaka  are  okooraed  In  their  place,  so  that  ihe 
demand  shows  no  sign  of  overtaking  the  supply.  The  members  of 
the  Alpine  Club  have  in  the  past  played  an  important  part  in  the 
exploration  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  us 
that  Professor  Collie  and  Mr.  Mamm  are  still  caixying  on  the  work  so 
successfully. 

Mr.  Amery  said  :  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  paper 
and  1  have  nothing  to  add,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  the 
new  range  eiqfimdi  by  CoUie  and  Mumm  had  any  suggestion  of 
bigger  pMs  beyond.  When  we  tried  Robson  we  saw  what  looked 
a  tremendous  peak  to  the  north-west  in  the  mcocning,  but  it  after- 
wards disappeared.  I  sliould  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  evidence 
of  big  peaks  to  the  north- west  of  Kobson.  I  wiis  greatly  impressed 
by  the  Caribou  mountains.  No  one  has  been  near  tliem  except  one 
man  who  came  over  by  the  Canoe  River  and  he  thought  some  of 
them  as  large  as  Bobson. 

Mr.  Stutvibld  said :  We  may  congratulate  CoUie  and  Mumm  on 
the  paper  and  on  the  beautiful  photographs  shown.  I  followed  the 
paper  with  a  keen,  I  might  say  almost  a  personal,  interest.  I  know 
Collie's  keen  interest  in  geography  and  his  love  for  working  out 
problems.  I  fear,  however,  that  when  I  was  with  him  I  never  took 
iiis  conclusions  on  trust  and  we  consequently  had  long  discussions 
over  every  one  of  them.  Dr.  Collie  has  shown  what  an  enormous 
amount  A  work  theie  is  to  be  done.  There  must  be  hundreds  of 
mountains  in  the  north-west  still  to  be  explored. 

Captain  Farrab  said :  I  think  Dr.  CoIUe  is  not  aware  of  the 
vast  amount  of  unrecorded  exploration  that  is  done  by  the  pro- 
spector for  gold  and  other  minerals.  It  would  probably  be  found 
that  some  of  these  men  have  penetrated  even  into  the  wilds  of  the 
Caribou  Mountains.  Dr.  Collie  places  us  under  a  great  obhgation 
in  mapping  these  districts.  I  Am  not  an  explorer  and  always  wait 
lor  the  map  maker  to  precede  my  visit  to  a  new  country. 

I  was  in  the  neighm>urhood  of  Mt.  Robson  this  Autumn— in  fact 
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by  a  peculiar  coincidence  the  two  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Club  must 
at  one  period  of  their  respective  journeys  have  been  within  a  very 
few  milM  of  each  otiMr. 

Dr.  Collie  is  held  in  high  honour  in  Canada,  although  when  one 
ol  his  admizen  tdd  me  that  Jh,  Collie  had  been  a  climber  but  was 
now  an  exploEor,  I  was  for  the  moment  taken  back.  Yet  howerer 
higlily  our  explorers  are  esteemed  elsewhere,  it  is,  I  tell  them,  on 
the  floor  of  this  Club  that  their  deeds  are  most  truly  appreciated. 

The  PREsroENT  said  :  I  beg  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Collie.  I  trust  that  other  members  of  the  Club  will  be  induced 
hy  his  esample  to  vmt  and  explore  these  practioally  unknown  xefpons. 
I  oannot  imagine  anything  moxe  beantinil,  from  the  artistio  pomt  of 
▼lew  as  photographs,  than  those  we  have  seon  to-night,  and  their 
value  topographically  is  also  immense.  Dr.  Collie  has  re-raapped 
and  practically  re-constituted  the  greater  portion  of  the  area  of  his 
explorations  and  I  hope  his  success  in  opening  up  this  extraordinary 
new  £eld  to  us  will  encourage  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

The  TOte  of  thanhs  was  nnanimoualy  oaixied, 

Thb  WiimEB  DiNMBB  of  the  Club  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Booms, 
Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  12,  1911,  at  7  p.m.,  Sir 
Edward  Davidson,  E.C.M.G.,  PrestdeiU,  in  the  Chair.   Two  hundred 

and  thirty-three  members  and  sixty-seven  guests  snt  down,  among 
the  latter  being  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Viscount  Churchill,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  Sir  Alfred  Cripps, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Sir  Alfred  iiwmg,  K.C.B.,  Sir  Henry  Morris. 
Bart.,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Bart.,  Sir  W.  Bamsaj,  E.aB.,  £Br  King- 
ston. Fowler,  K.C.y.0.,  Sir  F.  C.  Gould,  etc. 

An  Exhibition  of  Alpine  Paintings  and  Drawings  was  held  in  the 
Hall  from  Tuesday,  December  12,  to  Saturday,  December  30,  both 

days  inclusive.  Tea  was  provided  on  the  afternoon  of  December  12, 
on  which  occasion  between  600  and  700  visitors  were  present.  The 
exhibition  was  attended  by  about  1200  visitors  altogether. 
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The  Mountains  of  Northern  Sikhiu  and  Gabhwal. 

Bt  A.  M.  KELLAS. 

(Kead  before  the  Alpiii©  Club,  February  6, 1912.) 

LONG  the  northorn  border  of  India  stretches  the  most 


j\  stupendous  inountani  barrier  in  tbe  world.  The  main 
axis  of  the  series  of  parallel  ranges  and  mountain  masses 
known  collectively  as  the  Himalaya  extends  for  over  15UU  m. 
from  E.  to  \V.  and  only  comparativ6ly  small  sections  have  so 
far  been  explored.  The  present  paper  deals  mih  those  divisions 
which  cover  the  norlhem  portions  of  Sikkim  and  of  Garhwal, 
'and  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  explorations  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Freshfield  and  by  Dr.  LongstafTs  party,  and  reported 
upon  to  this  Qab.  • 

Sikkim  is  a  small  state  about  2700  sq..  m.  in  area  lying 
between  Nepal  and  Bhutan.  To  the  S.  lies  the  district  of 
Darjeeling  or  British  Sikkim,  from  the  capital  of  which  one 
generally  starts  when  visiting  the  momitauis  to  the  North.  | 
It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  enter  briefly  into  oro- 
graphical  detail.  The  chief  mountain  of  this  portion  of  the 
Himalaya  is  the  live-peaked  Kangchenjunga,  which  rises 
to  28,150  ft.  :  it  is  probably  the  second  as  regards  height  and 
the  first  as  regards  mass  of  the  measured  mountains  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

The  group  of  which  Kangchenjunga  is  the  chief  is  roughly 
speaking  enclosed  between  the  sources  of  the  Xeesta  on  the 
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E.,  and  the  Aran  river  on  the  W.  Its  backbone  runs  nearly 
N.  and  S.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sikkim  and  Nepal, 
and  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  three  ridges  running  E.  and  W. 

On  the  southernmost  range  which  forms  the  northern  skyline 
of  the  famous  Darjeeling  view  rises  Kangchenjunga  itself, 
flanked  by  Simvii  (22,360  ft.)  and  Siniolchum  (22,620  ft.)  on 
the  E.,  and  Jannn  (25,310  ft.)  on  th»'  W.  Between  it  and 
the  central  range  lie  the  two  greatest  glaciers  of  the  group,  the: 
Zemu  to  the  E.,  and  the  Kaiigchenjunga  to  the  W.  N.  of 
the  Central  Ridge  which  meets  the  N.  and  S.  axis  in  the  Ti  iit 
Peak  (24,100  ft.)  lies  the  broad  shallow  trench  known  as 
Jihonak.  The  range  liouiuiuig  JJiunak  on  the  X.,  which  forms 
the  Tibetan  boundary  for  a  considerable  distance,  contains 
several  lofty  .  peaks :  notably  (3iiimiomo  (22,430  ft.),  the 
Kangchenjhau  (22,700  ft.),  and  Pawhnnri  (28,180  ft.). 

About  the  middle  of  April  of  last  year  (1911)  I  left  Darjeeling 
with  forty-four  coolies,  and  in  eight  days  reached  the  village 
of  Lachen,  which  is  about  110  m.  N.  of  Darjeeling  by  road. 
The  scenery  of  the  foot-hills  passed  through  on  the  way  has 
been  so  thoroughly  and  interestingly  described  by  Mr.  Fresh- 
field  and  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  that  we  may  start  our 
journey  at  Lachen. 

Having  sent  on  a  considerable  (juantity  of  stores  to  Thango, 
about  12  m.  to  the  N.,  I  left  Lachen  on  April  24  with  tliirty-one 
coolies,  eight  of  whom  were  Sherpa  Nepaiese  w  ho  were  to 
remain  with  me  permanently,  the  remaining  twent^'-three  being 
Lachen  men  who  were  to  return  after  four  days'  march  to  the 
N.W. 

At  Zemu  Samdong  (Zemu  Bridge)  about  2  m.  N.  of  Lachen, 
one  leaves  the  pony  track  leading  to  Thango  and  Tibet,  and 
proceeds  through  forest  along  the  sitle  of  the  Zeuiu  River 
which  we  follow  to  its  source  (about  15  m.  off)  in  the  glacier  of 
the  same  name.  This  short  distance  is  generally  counted  a 
three  days'  march  on  the  upward  journey,  as  the  route  is  very 
rough. 

Many  dilYerent  types  of  animals  are  met  with  in  these  upper 
valleys  above  10,000  ft.  A  large  troop  of  monkeys  was  seen 
near  Zemn  Samdong,  and  the  Lachen  men  lassooed  a  beautiful 
mountain  fox  a  few  miles  further  on.  They  wished  to  sell  me 
the  animal,  declaring  that  its  skin  would  fetch  a  considerable 
sum  in  Calcutta,  but  released  it  on  my  refusal.  I  was  glad  that 
they  did  not  kill  the  creature  for  its  long  fur,  which  was  a 
beautiful  brown  and  black.  It  would  be  better  if  only  dan- 
gerous predacious  creatures  like  bears  and  wolves  or  game 
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-^hich  is  plentilul  like  haiei  w«re  killed  in  these  upper  valleys 
for  some  time.  The  Government  is  fortunately  restricting 
the  number  of  each  of  the  different  speoies  of  Aw^TnAla  which 

may  be  shot  on  one  licence. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  stopped  at  the  Lhonak  Chu,  a 
tributary  of  the  Zemu,  the  bridge  over  which  was  down. 
Next  morning  a  primitive  bridge  hci\  in^'  been  made  from  a 
few  tree  trunks,  we  crossed  and  j)roceeded  as  far  as  the  Tum- 
rachen  Chu,  a  bridge  over  whicli  we  built  that  day.  On 
April  26  we  reached  the  end  of  the  Zemu  Ghicier,  our  course  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  being  over  avalanche  snow,  which 
had  tilled  up  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  the  river  finding  its 
way  underneath.  We  had  already  passed  about  a  dozen  siujw 
bridges.  To  the  S.  towered  the  crags  of  the  Lama  Aiideu 
(19,250  ft.). 

On  the  fourth  day  from  Laclien  (April  27)  we  crossed  the 
2emn  Glacier,  and  advanced  to  within  8  m.  of  the  Green  Lake, 
.  camping  in  a  thunderstorm  accompanied  by  heavy  snow. 
Some  of  the  flashes  of  lightnmg  were  very  brilliant,  and  the 
thunder  iseemed  to  roll  from  end  to  end  of  the  chain  to  the  S. 
Now  and  again  a  loud  crasli  without  reverberation  was  heard 
as  if  an  ice  field  had  split.  The  twenty-three  Lachen  men  were 
paid  off  immediately,  as  they  desired  to  descend  the  valley  for 
some  distance  that  night  althougli  it  was  (juite  dark  (7  p.m.). 

The  storm  stopped  about  midnight,  but  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  night  there  was  a  constant  tlicker  of  lightnhig  along 
the  southern  horizon,  and  frecpiently  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks  we  noticed  similar  phenomena,  as  if  there  wag 
-continual  friction  lietween  plain  and  mountain  air  currents. 

On  advancin<j;  to  the  (xreen  Lake  wh  found  tlie  greater  portion 
of  the  region  deep  in  snow,  and  the  dreen  Lake  itself  was  only 
half  its  summer  size,  the  eastern  half  being  a  muddy  liat. 

Our  first  ol)ject  was  to  find  a  pass  suitable  for  laden  coolies 
over  the  mountains  to  the  X.,  which  rise  to  a  little  over  20.000  ft. 
We  made  five  attempts,  but  only  managed  to  force  two  jjasses, 
one  of  which  was  suitable  for  coohes.    We  began  with  two 
frontal  attacks.  The  first  attempt  was  made  on  a  ridge  leading 
up  to  a  small  snow  peak  N.£.  of  the  camp,  but  after  ascending 
to  18,000  ft.  we  found  it  to  be  unsuitable  for  coolies,  but 
practicable  for  a  roped  party. 

We  next  tried  further  to  the  W.  dose  to  Green  Lake  Mountain, 
but  a  heavily  crevassed  glacier  was  met  with,  passable  with 
<li£Soulty  by  laden  coolies  in  the  area  investigated.  Here  I 
was  partially  incapacitated  for  some  days  through  slipping  on 
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glazed  rocks.  The  accident  was  due  to  an  experiment  with 
boots  two  sizes  too  large  with  two  pairs  of  socks,  admirable  for 
wading  in  deep  snow  iii  the  early  morning  but  (^uite  unsuitable 
for  rocks. 

The  camp  was  then  moved  round  to  a  small  plain  adjacent 
to  the  Tent  Peak  Glacier  (marked  as  Green  Lake  Glacier  on 
Fkofesflor  Garwood's  map),  and  on  the  following  day  the  main 
icefaU  of  this  glacier  was  dimhed.  This  ioeifoU  looks  maeb 
more  formidable  than  it  really  is,  bat  at  the  same  time  requires 
care.  One  iovaxd  the  coolies  inclined  to  sit  and  smoke  cigarettes 
right  under  most  dangerous  seracs  from  which  tons  of  ice 
might  have  faUcn  at  any  moment.  After  pointing  out  the 
dangers  a  few  times  they  became  quite  cautious.  Two  coolies 
named  Sena  and  Tuny  were  found  to  be  good  at  ice  work, 
especially  the  latter,  who  is  l»y  far  the  best  all-round  coolie 
that  I  have  ever  met  vnth.  His  ice  st<M>s  were  admiral)!*'.  At 
the  top  of  the  icefall,  which  is  about  1000  ft.  high,  we  found 
that  although  the  E.  Tent  Peak  Glacier  was  a  maze  of  crevasses* 
it  would  hv  possible  to  advance  up  its  true  left  to  the  top  of  a 
pass  just  under  a  buttress  of  the  Tciit  Peak.  It  was  evident 
that  Prof.  Garwood's  map  here  requires  correction.  It  shows 
the  E.  Tent  Peak  Glacier  as  strelchmg  up  to  the  Pyramid 
3  m.  further  to  the  X.W. 

Prrhaps  a  few  words  might  be  said  here  with  regard  to  tlie 
nomenclature  employed  in  this  paper.  Tlu'  system  of  naming 
the  mountams  is  tlie  same  as  that  followed  by  Mr.  Freshtield 
in  Ills  book  *  Kound  Kangchenjunga,'  namely  to  give  theiu 
descrijttive  designations  either  from  their  form  or  position. 
Glaciers  are  named  either  from  the  chief  peak  feeding  them, 
from  the  pass  at  their  head,  the  place  at  which  they  debouch, 
or  from  the  river  flowing  from  them.  In  a  case  where  several 
glaciers  flow  from  one  mountain,  they  are  named  after  the  peak 
with  a  prefix  indicating  direction  of  flow,  unless  a  good  special 
name  is  possible.  * 

An  easier  route  than  that  up  the  Tent  Peak  Glacier  seemed 
to  lead  N.  Eastwards  up  a  tributary  glacier  coming  down  from 
a  plateau  which  obviously  connected  with  Lhonak.  The 
Nepal  Gap  to  the  W.  seemed  so  easy  of  access  that  we  could 
hardlv  credit  that  there  must  be  a  rise  of  about  5000  ft.  from 
our  camp  to  its  summit. 

On  the  following  morning  at  6  a.m.  we  started  for  the  Nepal 
Gap  instead  of  attempting  the  pass,  because  I  was  still  a 
semi-invahd  from  the  accident  of  three  days  before,  and  had 
on  the  previous  day  required  considerable  help  from  the  rope  in 
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ascending  the  iceiall.  We  had  to  cross  the  main  Tent  Peak 
Glacier,  and  proceed  up  its  western  branch,  which  might  be 
distinguished  as  the  ^epal  Gap  Glacier.  In  about  a  couple 
of  miles  we  came  to  an  awkward  ioefall  which  took  us.  nearly 
%  hrs.  to  negotiate.  It  was  far  more  difficult  than  when 
visited  on  two  previous  occasions  (ltK)7  and  1909),  the  aiTange- 
ment  of  the  seracs  haviiij]:  entirely  altered..  We  wont  right 
up  through  the  centre  of  it,  some  crymnastics  being  required. 
Deep  troughs  containing  ice-covered  lakelets  constituted  one 
of  the  main  difficulties.  Above  the  icefall  1  had  expected 
that  we  would  proceed  ra])idly,  but  the  crevasses  were  more 
numerous  than  ex])ected  and  progress  was  slow.  Tunv,  who 
was  leading,  spent  too  much  time  in  exposing  narrow  crevasses, 
but  one  hardly  liked  to  correct  him,  in  case  he  might  go  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  at  *2  p.m.  we  were  still  some  distance 
irom  the  pass.  Up  to  this  time  the  glare  of  the  suu  had  been 
very  trying,  the  heat  being  tenifio,  but  quite,  suddenly  on 
teaching  about  20,000  ft.  we  passed  into  an  icy  cdd  wind, 
which  .was  pouiing  through  the  gap  from  the  W.-  The  sun 
became  obscured,  mists  weie  sweepmg  up-,  and  the  coohes 
wished  to  turn  back.  As  we  had  been  as  far  in  1909,  one  had 
to  refuse.  Progress  after  that  was  alow.  The  wind  coming 
through  the  gap  became  a  gale  and  was  piercingly  cold.  The 
anow  was  frozen  on  the  surface,  but  soft  beneath  and  we  ^ank 
nearly  to  the  knees.  The  coolies  complained  of  incipient 
frost-bite,  and  we  had  tc^  stop  until  they  had  rubbed  their  feet, 
and  put  dried  grass,  of  which  they  carried  a  small  su])ply,  into 
their  boots.  About  3.15  we  readied  the  base  of  tlu'  small 
rock  wall  at  an  elevation  of  2(),8r)()  ft.  which  formed  the  summit 
(21.000  ft.).  This  ridge  was  not  difficult  on  the  right,  and 
although  we  were  all  extraordinarily  tired,  ]>robably  because  we 
had  done  too  much  in  the  preceding  week,  1  was  strongly 
averse  to  turning  hack  without  climbing  it.  l)ut  Sona  showtnl 
me  that  a  few  of  hi,s  toes  looked  wliite  and  numb,  and  to  cliud> 
the  wall  might  have  taken  at  least  half  an  hour  in  our  exhausted 
Condition.  We  therefore  retreated  as  ra})idly  as  possilde.  but 
owing  to  our  meeting  with  a  second  set  of  seracs  l)elow  the  ice- 
fall,  we  were  delayed  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  did 
not  reach  our  camp  until  6.30  p.m.  In  1907  and  1909  there 
were  no  seracs  in  that  position,  and  imagining  we  were  past  all 
clanger  we  had  taken  off  the  rope.  We  did  not  put  it  on  again, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  done  so.  One  would 
strongly  recommend  anyone  attempting  to*  cross  the  Nepal 
Gap,  and  probably  the  other  side  is  not  impossible,  to  camp 
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above  the  main  icefall  of  the  Nepal  Gap  Glacier  so  as  to  leave- 
plenty  of  time  for  the  upper  portion.  The  map  is  wrong  with 
regard  to  the  connection  between  the  '  Sugarloaf '  and  '  Twins  * 
Groups.    Theso  are  separate  and  connected  by  a  low  Col. 

On  the  second  day  after  attacking  the  Ne{)al  Gap,  having 
moved  the  camp  up  al>out  500  ft.,  we  proceeded  to  attempt  the 
pass  into  Lhonak.    The  great  icefall  having  been  surmounted, 
we  turned  up  the  centre  of  the  glacier  on  the  E.    To  begin 
with  there  were  several  deep  and  broad  crevasses,  but  we 
found  crossing  places  and  proceeded  rapidly.    We  seemed  to 
have  surmounted  all  the  difticulties  when  we  came  to  a  large 
crevasse  which  we  just  managed  to  leap  at  one  point.  A 
couple  of  hundred  yards  farther  an,  however,  we  found  our- 
selves cat  off  by  an  enormous  gap.   On  each  side,  too,  were- 
impassable  erevasses.  We  were  on  a  huge  isolated  rectangular 
mass  of  ice.  Betreating  on  oar  tracks  for  aboat  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  proceeding  to  the  left,  we  found  oarselTes  on  an 
ice  slope.  Catting  ngsags  up  this  we  reached  a  narrow  edgo- 
aboat  fiftj  yards  long  which  was  probably  the  most  difficvdt 
mountaineering  work  tackled  in  oar  entire  eacpedition.  On 
each  side  were  steep  snow  and  ice  dopes  ending  in  crevasses. 
Tuny,  as  being  by  far  the  best  step-cutter,  was  sent  to  th» 
front  after  instructions  to  make  big  steps  and  turn  out  his- 
toes.   I  am  confident  that  few  tirst-rate  Swiss  guides  could 
have  equalled  him  in  steadiness  and  the  admirable  character 
of  his  steps.    This  knife-edge  was  certainly  more  sensational 
than  is  generally  allowable  when  with  coolies.    After  getting 
beyond  the  crevasses,  the  route  followed  was  comparatively 
easy,  but  the  pass  was  far  off  towards  the  edge  of  the  slope 
which  descended  steei)ly  to  Lhonak.    It  was  merely  a  tramp 
of  11  m.  through  soft  snow  with  very  few  crevasses.    The  view 
from  the  summit  was  interesting.    Due  N.  was  the  Cliortenima 
La  practically  free  from  snow  on  its  8.  side.    To  the  W.  lay 
the  Laugpo  and  Pyramid  Peaks.    The  pass  has  been  named 
Lhonak  La  and  its  elevation  is  about  19,500  ft.   As  it  was  only 
1  o'  dock  I  wished  to  descend  to  Lhonak,  and  force  our  way^ 
back  over  the  gap  which  lay  at  the  head  of  the  Tent  Peak 
Glacier,  it  being  at  least  500  ft.  lower  than  our  pass.  We> 
would  thus  miss  the  knife-edge,  which  woold  be  more  dangeroua 
on  the  descent.  The  coolies  while  anxious  to  miss  the  knife* 
edge  were  strongly  against  the  idea  and  I  thought  it  well  to  giv^ 
in.  Sona,  who,  as  I  learned  by  experience,  was  rather  a 
pessimist,  declared  that  the  other  side  of  Tent  Peak  Pass  was  a 
sheer  precipice,  and  that  we  would  be  benighted  without  food 
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or  shelter.  Descending  rapidly  to  the  knife-edge  we  rested 
before  passing  it.  Evidently  the  steps  had  suffered  from  the 
siin,  and  some  would  require  repairing.  Sona  turned  to  me 
just  before  we  started  and  said  '  How  many  men  ?  '  a  rather 
cryptic  remark  he  usually  made  when  we  were  in  what  he 
considered  to  bo  a  dangerous  position.  As  far  as  I  could 
understand,  he  meant  *  How  many  men  will  get  through  ?  * 
1  reassured  him,  and  put  Tuny  as  leader,  telhng  him  to  freshen 
the  steps  if  necessary.  Tuny's  leading  was  simply  perfection. 
With  a  few  well-directed  blows  he  remade  the  steps,  so  that 
we  passed  without  serious  danger.  On  the  ice  slope  below, 
however,  Sona  shpped  out  of  the  ice  steps.  Only  one  man 
was  moving  at  a  time,  and  I  found  that  I  could  hold  him  fairly 
eaaOy.  In  any  case  we  would  only  have  shot  down  about 
200  ft.  and  there  was  no  crevasse  immediately  at  the  bottom. 
On  retnming  to  our  camp  Sona  and  Tuny  were  emphatic 
in  their  decnsion  that  no  laden  coolie  could  traverse  the 
pass.  It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,,  that  if  we  could 
have  pursued  our  way  up  the  centre  of  the  glacier,  the  pass 
would  have  been  easy.  We  had  so  far  as  we  saw  got  over  all 
the  main  difficulties  when  stopped  by  the  impassable  crevasse, 
and  glaciers  alter  rapidly  in  the  Himalaya.  Perhaps  one 
might  explain  here  that  the  criticisms  of  the  coolies  given  in 
this  paper  are  intended  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  Taking 
everything  into  consideration  the  men  behaved  as  well  as 
could  have  been  expected. 

On  investigation  next  day  it  was  found  that  Tent  Peak 
Pass  was  an  easy  snow  slope  on  the  N.  side,  and  exclama- 
tions of  *  acbchha  '  (good)  were  heard  in  the  camp  throughout 
the  evening.  The  coolies  were  delighted  because,  if  we  could 
not  have  nianaged  the  Tent  Peak  Pass,  they  might  have  had 
to  carry  the  baggage  over  the  Changthung  and  The  passes 
about  15  m.  to  the  E.  As  it  would  have  taken  between  two 
and  three  weeks  by  that  route,  since  there  were  more  than  three 
loads  to  each  coolie,  the  saving  of  time  and  trouble  was  con- 
siderable. Four  coolies  were  told  off  to  move  the  baggage 
under  Tandook's  direction  over  Tent  Peak  Pass,  whfle  the 
other  three,  inchiding  Sona  and  Tuny,  came  with  me  to  attempt 
the  Zemu  Gap  and  Simvu  Saddle,  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Zemu  Glamer. 

Our  plan  was  to  ascend  to  the  Zemu  Gap,  descend  to  near 
the  Guioha  La,  force  a  pass  to  the  Passanram  Glacier,  and 
return  to  the  Green  Lake  over  the  Simvu  Saddle. 

Crossing  the  Zemu  Glacier  we  camped  for  the  night  on  a 
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sheltered  bank  partly  covered  -with  dwarf  juniper  about 
2  ni.  W.  of  the  X.  Simvu  Glacier.  This  was  the  only  place 
of  its  kind  for  many  miles,  tlie  last  outpost  of  jdant  life  in  that 
wdderness  oi  rock  and  snuw.  Next  day  we  proceeded  to  an 
altitude  of  about  18,200  ft.  in  the  Zemu  (iap.  Our  route  at 
first  lay  up  the  E.  side  of  the  Zemu  Gaj)  (dacier.  Towards 
8  o'clock  wo  found  ourselves  forced  on  to  the  side  of  Simvu 
by  crevasses,  and  others  barred  further  pro{;::ress  m  front. 
A  traverse  to  the  right  and  short  ascent  showed  us  that  all  the 
orevasMS  had  been  turned,  and  that  the  remaining  1100  ft. 
should  piesent  no  diffionltj.  The  night  was  bitterly  oold  with 
"wind  and  drifting  snow.  At  5  a.m.  I  roused  the  oodieSi  but 
the  oold  was  8o  intense  that  they  soon  rushed  back  into  their 
tent  and  cowered  together.  On  nay  protesting  they  declared 
it  impossible  to  do  anything  in  such  cold,  and  that  we  woold 
have  to  wait  until  the  son  reached  the  tents.  This  would  not 
occur  until  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  as  the  son  would  have 
to  rise  above  a  lofty  buttress  of  Simvu.  Thi'  manrru-v  re  o£ 
retreating  to  their  tent  was  repeated  a  second  and  third  time, 
and  I  be^an  to  lose  patience*  It  should  be  explained  that  they 
had  been  given  on  the  preceding  night  two  large  clown  quilts, 
so  that  thev  \vere  as  well  ])rotected  as  mvself — I  diil  not 
use  a  sleeping  bag— and  they  were  wearing  quite  as  much 
clothmg. .  Eventually  we  got  away  alK)nt  S.!10  a.m.  just  as 
banks  of  mist  began  to  sad  up  the  Zemu  Glacier,  (ioing  at 
full  speed  and  haltini:;  only  once  for  a  few  minutes,  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  ga]»  (iy,:iOO  ft.)  about  9.80  a.m.» 
our  pace  being  considerably  over  1000  ft.  {)er  hour.  The 
going  would  have  been  very  easy,  had  it  not  been  for  six 
inches  of  snow  which  had  fallen  m  the  night,  and  which  in 
places  had  blown  into  wreaths.  Half  an  hour  before  we 
reached  the  top,  however,  grey  mists  were  sweeping  through  it, 
and  from  the  summit,  which  was  only  a  lew  yards  across,  the 
view  was  spoilt  by  mist.  An  icy  wind  blew  through  the  gap 
and  it  snowed  intermittently.  The  slope  fell  away  steeply  in 
front,  and  a  few  yards  down  there  was  a  crevasse  which 
stretched  right  across  the  gulley. 

After  waiting  for  an  hour,  only  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  a 
great  white  peak  (presumably  Pandim)  through  a  rent  in  the 
clouds,  as  it  seemed  too  hazardous  to  attempt  a  descent  with 
heavily  laden  coohes  through  mist,  we  retreated  and  proceeded 
to  our  old  cam)^ing  place  near  the  Simvu  Glacier.  On  the 
way  the  view  of  the  crags  of  Kangohenjunga  was  very  imposing, 
f^n4  we  noted  that  the  N.l^.  buttress  seemed  almost  inaccessible 
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«nd  would  in  faet  reqmre  diffioolt  oliinbing  to  get  properly  on 
to  it,  as  it  degenerates  into  a  narrow  rook  ridge  whioh  rises  at 

the  end  into  a  small  peak.  On  the  following  day  we  ascended 
to  the  snmniit  of  the  Simvu  Saddle  (17,700  tt).  The  climb 
"was  merely  a  walk  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Simvn  Glacier,  and 
could  have  been  made  the  whole  way  iinroped.  At  the  l)ottom 
of  the  glacier,  about  IJ  hrs.  from  our  previous  camping  ]"lacp, 
the  coolies  wanted  to  halt  for  the  night,  })roniising  to  start  at 
4  A.M.  next  moniing.  Rcforritig  to  their  behaviour  on  the 
previous  day  at  the  Zvmu  Gaj),  1  jokingly  sufrfjested  that  it  was 
not  4  A.M.  they  meant  but  10  a.m.,  whereupon  they  laughed 
good-naturedly,  and  we  went  on  to  the  summit.  This  incident 
indicates  oiw  secret  of  how  to  deal  successfully  with  coolies,  wlio 
usually  have  a  weakness  for  wanting  to  camp  about  an  hour  after 
starting  m  thi'  morning.  Mist  w^as  sweeping  up  from  the  S., 
when  we  reached  the  top  at  3  p.m.  The  descent  was  much 
«to^er  in  that  direction  than  to  the  N.,  and  was  blocked  by  an 
iceCflJl  about  250  yards  down.  We  camped  about  100  yards 
from  the  icefall.  Towards  evening  the  mists  cleared  except 
to  the  8.,  and  there  was  a  magnificent  sunset  over  Simvu  and 
the  crest  of  Siniolchum.  The  W.  side  of  the  latter  mountain 
is  very  precipitous,  but  may  not  be  quite  impossible.  The 
^r  was  moist,  and  a  camera  left  for  a  time  exposure  for 
•a  few  minutes  was  covered  with  a  thick  deposit  of  ice 
crystals. 

On  the  following  morning  we  carefully  surveyed  the  icefaU, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  practicable  for  a  roped 
party  of  loaded  cooHes,  but  that  great  care  would  be  required, 
especially  on  the  descent.  Fine  views  were  obtained  from  the 
sumnut  both  to  the  N.  and  S.,  but  the  latter  direction  was 
quickly  obscured  hy  mist.  We  unfortunately  had  not  enough 
provisions  to  descend  the  icefall,  cross  a  ridge,  and  attack  the 
Zemu  Gap  from  the  S.  as  one  wouhl  have  like d.  The  weatlier 
too  was  stormy,  and  we  therefore  decided  to  cross  the  Tent 
Peak  Pass  and  join  our  other  party  in  Lhonak.  The  afternoon 
of  the  following  day  found  us  camped  on  the  summit  of  Tent 
Peak  Pass.  The  route  is  quite  easy.  On  the  lirial  ascent  to 
the  pass  there  are  several  large  crevasses,  so  that  coolies  must 
be  roped.  We  had  intended  to  join  Tandook  that  night,  but 
the  weather  being  bad  we  camped  on  the  summit  (19,000  ft.), 
so  as  to  get  photographs  on  the  following  morning.  Snow  fell 
At  intervals  during  the  night  and  continued  next  morning. 
.While  we  waited  patiently  ioi  the  mists  to  lift,  three  coolies  of 
Tandook's  section  came  up  to  remove  .some  baggage  we  found 
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on  the  pass.    They  ixxformed  us  that  Taudook  was  camped 

2  miles  to  the 

After  waitiiif^  till  the  afternoon,  as  snow  continued  to  fall 
under  the  inlluence  of  a  southerly  wind,  while  sunshine  pre- 
vailed to  the  N.  we  descendiMl  the  easy  snow  slope,  crossed  a 
glacier  and  the  ridge  beyond  and  joined  Tandook  near  a  small 
lake.  On  the  way  we  had  to  cross  a  glacier,  and  in  trying  to 
find  a  passage  over  a  rapid  icy  stream  on  tliis  glacier  I  slij)ped 
in  up  to  the  waist,  owing  to  the  bank  giving  way.  Fortunately 
I  managed  to  somnbie  oat  unaided.  Another  couple  of  feet 
would  have  taken  me  into  water  at  least  10  ft.  deep  running- 
like  a  mill  race.  The  incident  is  only  worth  mentioning^ 
because  there  were  delays  afterwards  with  other  streams,  so 
that  an  attack  of  mountain  lassitude  from  which  I  suffered 
for  the  foUcywing  two  days  may  have  been  due  to  waiting  about 
in  wet  and  freezing  clothes.  The  lassitude  showed  itsdf  in  a 
disinclination  to  strenuous  exertion,  and  breathlessness  in 
ascending  the  small  hills  round  the  camp,  although  the  height 
was  only  about  17,700  ft.  The  gaps  leading  into  Nepal  were 
examined,  as  our  original  intention  had  been  to  cross  the 
Langpo  Gap  S.  of  the  Langpo  Peak,  and  investigate  the  S.  side 
of  the  Jonsong  Peak.  This  gap,  although  practicable  for  a 
roped  ])arty,  was  not  suitable  for  coolies.  At  least,  that  was 
our  conclusion  at  the  time,  but  from  later  experience,  as  detailed 
below,  I  believe  coolies  could  cross  it  \sith  some  difficulty. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  18  the  camj)  was  moved  down 
bej'ond  the  end  of  the  N.E.  Langpo  Glacier,  which  is  incorrectly 
given  in  the  map,  and  on  the  following  day  after  crossing  a 
ridge  and  passing  a  small  lake,  we  campeti  in  the  afternoon  by 
the  Langpo  Chu,  ju.st  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent  from  tko 
Chorten  Nima  La.  As  it  was  still  early,  coohes  were  sent 
back  to  near  Tent  Peak  Pass  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  our  baggage,, 
and  with  three  coohes  we  ascended  the  great  glacier  bank  on 
to  the  plateau  which  leads  to  the  S.  ascent  of  the  pass.  Kext 
day  we  crossed,  getting  a  magnificent  view  from  the  summit* 
Our  intention  was  to  ascend  the  fine  peak  which  guards  the^ 
pass  on  the  and  which  we  have  provisionally  named 
'  Sentinel  Peak.' 

About  7.d0  A.M.  on  May  21  we  started  on  the  ascent.  Our 
route  lay  chieHy  up  toilsome  scree  slopes  for  about  1500  ft., 
when  we  reached  a  crevassed  snow  slope.  From  the  moment 
we  reached  snow  we  had  to  cut  steps,  although  it  was  only  n6v6» 
Very  soon  we  were  stopped  by  a  wide  crevasse,  but  on  traversing 
horiaontally  for  about  200  yards  we  found  a  narrow  bridge,. 
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and  after  that  there  was  little  difficulty.  Fint  we  prooeeded 
S.  towards  what  looked  like  the  summit,  but  near  thiis  another 
higher  summit  appeared  on  the  left.  On  reaching  that,  how- 
ever, we  found  it  to  be  merely  the  heavily  corniced  edge  of  a 
precipice  which  plunged  down  to  a  large  glacier  on  the  E., 
and  a  third  summit  appeared  as  a  sharp  snow  peak  right  in 
front.  It  was  now  about  1.80  p.m.  and  the  coolies  were  dis- 
couraged. Tuny,  who  had  cut  steps  the  whole  way,  confessed 
to  being  exhausted  and  Sona  was  pessimistic  as  usual,  but  after 
H  rest  they  agreed  to  come  up  to  the  top.  Unfortunately  a 
small  portion  of  the  arete  was  green  ice,  and  necessitated 
careful  step-cutting,  so  that  it  was  past  3  before  we  reached 
the  summit  (about  22,000  ft.).  The  peak  has  probably  not 
hem  triangulated,  but  it  may  be  the  peak  marked  22,060  ft. 
and  perhaps  misplaced  on  the  map.  The  last  portion  waa 
soft  new  snow,  the  dopes  on  each  side  being  st^ep.  It 
Was  misty  and  snowing  when  we  reached  the  top,  and  after 
a  halt  of  only  a  few  minutes  we  had  began  to  descend  when 
the  mist  was  Uown  aside  and  we  got  a  fine  view.  It  ap- 
peared that  we  had  been  at  the  end  of  a  nearly  horiaontal 
narrow  crest,  bat  whether  the  other  end  was  a  few  feet 
higher  or  lower,  I  was  unable  to  make  out.  It  was  obvioua 
that  glacien  occupied  the  defiles  to  l>oth  E.  and  W.  instead 
of  rivers  as  marked  on  the  map.  Mr.  PVeshtield  has  already 
pointed  out  how  inadequately  the  Himalayan  Glaciers  have 
been  treated  in  the  survey  maps,  and  from  what  we  saw 
here  and  in  other  places  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
Tibet,  the  area  under  glaciers  as  represented  in  the  latest  map 
of  Sikkim  (1906)  showing  adjacent  parts  of  Nepal  and  Tibet, 
should  be  nearlv  doubled. 

After  a  rapid  descent  we  arrived  at  our  camj)  about  5.30  p.m. 
On  the  following  morning  we  recrossed  the  pass  and  joined  the- 
main  camp. 

Xt'xt  da>  found  us  on  our  way  to  the  Jonsong  La  (20,300  ft.) 
(traversed  by  Mr.  Freshfield's  party  in  1900),  which  was  crossed 
on  the  following  day,  and  our  camp  pitched  at  about  19,000  ft. 
near  the  S.  Langpo  Glacier.  From  this  position  we  had  in  1909- 
ascended  the  Langpo  Gap  and  also  the  Langpo  Peak.  Our 
present  intention  was  to  repeat  the  ascent  of  the  Langpo  Peak,, 
which  was  particularly  easy  in  1909,  and  from  the  summit 
decide  on  a  route  up  the  Jonsong  Peak  (24,400  ft.)  and  more 
especially  to  investigate  the  summit  arete  of  that  mountain. 

In  August  1909  the  ascent  was  similar  as  regards  difl&culty 
to  that  of  the  Zermatt  Breithom  from  the  Leichenbretter  Hui 
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mth  the  exception  that  the  last  600  ft.  was  steeper  than  any- 
thing on  the  Breithom.  From  the  denuded  appearance  of  the 
mountain,  as  seen  from  tbo  Jonsong  La — there  is  more  snow 
below  and  less  snow  above  19,000  ft.  in  May  as  compared  ^ith 
Angust — we  were  afraid  that  the  final  1000  ft.  might  be  ioy 
and  difficult.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  mountain 
at  this  early  season  of  the  year  was  considerably  more  di^^ult 
than  the  P'insteraarhorn  via  the  Hnpi  Sattel. 

On  Mar  '25  we  started,  intendin^^  to  camp  bet^vo♦^n  the 
Langpo  and  Jjan^^po  Cliung  Peaks.  From  our  experiences  on 
the  Nepal  Gap  Glacier,  and  also  near  the  summit  of  the  Jon- 
song La,  where  a  coolie  was  only  saved  from  fulling  into  a 
crevasse  by  the  large  pack  of  lirewood  he  was  earning,  I 
insisted  on  roping  on  the  8.  I.angpo  (rlacier,  and  had  reason 
to  be  most  devoutlv'  thankful  tliat  I  had  done  so.  Near  the 
bead. of  the  comparatively  level  portion  of  the  glacier  there 
is  a  rise  of  about  400  ft.  and  in  the  middle  of  tliis  Sona,  who 
was  leading,  suddenly  disappeared.  Tuny,  who  was  next, 
and  too  dose  to  him,  stopped  with  a  startled  cry.  In  iront  of 
Tuny  the  rope  disappeared  into  a  great  blue  cavern.  Moving 
43teadily  backward  first  Sona's  pack  appeared,  and  then  he 
himself  was  drawn  out  in  a  very  dishevelled  condition,  and 
minus  ice-axe  and  hat.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  quickly 
recovered  from  his  alarm  and  was  quite  ready  to  proceed. 
As  neither  axe  nor  hat  could  be  readily  replaced  an  attempt  was 
made  to  recover  them.  After  some  time  Tuny  discovered 
them  in  a  crack  between  80  and  40  ft.  do\n\,  where  the  crevasse 
abruptly  narrowed  from  about  10  to  o  feet ;  beyond  this 
crack  the  crevasse  continued  to  unknown  depths.  By  lowering 
Tuny  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  hoth  hat  and  axe. 
Of  course  I  pointed  out  that  the  accident  would  not  have 
occurred  had  bona  been  leading  ])roperly,  and,  as  was  to  bo 
expected,  the  experience  was  most  useful  to  us.  Tuny's  main 
fault,  as  had  been  indicated  to  him  several  times,  was  a  tendency 
to  get  too  close  to  his  neighbour  in  places  which  looked  easy, 
while  Sona's  faults  included  a  reckless  carelessness,  which  he 
liad  been  warned  would  end  in  accident.  After  this  they  both 
greatly  improved.  lu  11H)9  I  led  on  nearly  all  ascents,  but 
experience  taught  me  that  it  was  better  lor  the  coohes  to  do 
most  of  the  leading. 

>  Near  the  top  of  the  S.  Langpo  Glacier  we  turned  to  the  right 
and  proceeded  up  a  broad  steep  slope  under  ice  difis  to  the 
Ool.  This  slope  had  been  an  easy  uncrevassed  climb  in  1909, 
hut  now  a  few  crevasses  ran  practically  right  across  it,  and  this 
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caused  delay.  Eventually  we  reached  the  Col  just  after  sunset. 
It  had  taken  us  7  hrs.  from  our  camp ;  in  1909  we  did  it  on 
each  of  two  occasions  in  2^  hrs.  Our  troubles  were  not  ended. 
After  nearly  half  an  hour  spent  in  fruitless  attempts  to  pitch 
our  tent  in  a  freezing  <?ale,  we  were  ignominiously  forced  to 
reti-pat  and  camp  at  20,700  ft.  in  deep  snow  about  300  ft. 
below  the  saddle. 

It  snowed  during  the  night,  and  the  weather  next  morning 
was  had.  Mist  was  blowing  up  even  at  8  a.m.  when  we  started. 
Before  we  left  the  saddle  it  again  began  to  snow  and  the  wind 
was  very  keen.  We  climbed  slowly  and  the  coolies  wero 
e\idently  discoura;^'ed  by  the  weather.  At  about  *2*2,UOO  ft. 
they  wanted  to  turn  back,  and  all  baj^gage  was  left  behind 
except  a  camera.  We  were  hampered  on  most  of  our  climbs 
bj  carriage  of  bottles  for  estimation  of  eftrbon  dioxide  in  air. 
The  remaining  900  ft.  looked  distinotly  formidable.  It  wag 
difficult  to  oredit  that  the  gannt  oone  in  front  corresponded  to 
the  blimt  wedge  ascended  in  1909.  There  was,  too,  a  greenish 
shimmer  over  the  whole  face  which  indicated  hard  ice,  the 
mountain  being  obyionslj  in  an  emptionaUy  difficult  condi- 
tion. It  took  ns  8  hrs.  to  cut  onr  way  up  the  next  600  ft., 
although  the  first  200  ft.  was  only  hard  n6v4.  The  coolies 
evidently  could  not  understand  why  anyone  should  persist 
in  going  on  in  such  weather,  and  during  the  showers  of  hail 
we  had  to  halt.  We  had  out  back  on  the  arSte,  and  were 
proceeding  up  it,  when  we  met  with  a  crevasse  which  would 
have  necessitated  cutting  back  on  to  the  face  and  zigzagging 
to  the  top.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  snowed  and  the 
coolies  clamoured  for  descent.  Apparently  nothini;  was  to 
be  trained  by  ])n)ceeding.  as  the  Jonsonpf  Peak  had  Item 
shrouded  in  mists  for  some  time,  so  that  after  takin;^  a  jihoto- 
graph  in  a  lull  of  the  storm  we  tunied  back.  A\  e  were  within 
250  to  300  ft.  of  the  top.  It  was  very  annoying  to  have  to 
retreat  in  the  circumstances,  but  one  gets  accustomed  to 
disapitointments  of  this  sort  in  the  Himalaya.  If  we  had  aU 
had  crampons  wo  could  have  reached  the  summit  in  half  the 
time  we  bad  taken. 

It  took  us  about  H  hrs.  to  descend  the  600  ft.  of  the  final 
peak,  only  one  man  moving  at  a  time  in  certain  places.  Tuny 
went  first,  then  came  Anderk}  ow,  third  Sona,  and  last  the 
only  man  with  hobnailed  boots,  which  was  of  course  the  proper 
place  for  him  in  the  circumstances.  It  was  abundantly  proved 
during  this  portion  of  the  descent  that  the  doth  boots  worn 
by  the  coohes  were  not  satisfactory  on  ice.  It  was  misty  and 
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anowmg  and  it  was  diffieult  to  keep  the  ice  iieps  dear.  Twice 
Sona  fdl  oat  of  the  ice  stepe,  and  oh  the  second  occasion  he 
Tecy  nearly  pulled  me  down,  heoanse  he  was  so  long — probably 
at  least  twenty  seconds — ^before  he  managed  to  wri^^  back 
into  them.  We  were  back  at  the  camp  at  4  o'clock,  having 
experienced  dense  mist  all  the  way. 

On  iiientioning  to  Sona  that  another  attempt  might  be  made 
next  day,  so  as  to  get  photographs  from  the  top,  he  coolly 
replied — '  The  coohe-men  have  no  Khana  (dinner).  Sahib,  and 
we  must  go  down  to-morrow,'  and  on  inquiry'  we  found  that 
they  had  not  taken  so  much  provisions  with  them  as  instructed, 
and  that  they  had  tinished  all  their  Umd  that  morning.  Nothing 
could  be  done  but  descend,  which,  strongly  against  the  coolies' 
will.  I  insisted  on  doing  that  night  in  spite  of  mist  and  snow. 
It  was  (luite  dark  when  we  arrived  at  our  cann)  near  the  foot 
of  the  S.  Laiigpo  Glacier.  The  coolies  soon  forgot  their  troubles 
over  tea,  biscuits  and  meat.  The  weather  continued  bad  for 
the  next  two  days,  mist  enveloping  our  camp  a  great  portion  of 
the  time.  On  the  tliird  dav  we  descended  the  S.  Jonsong 
Glacier  and  turned  N.W.  up  a  glacier  provisionally  named 
Long  Bidge  Glacier  from  the  mountain  on  the  W.  A  pass  at 
the  N.  end  of  this  mountain  looked  easy,  bat  on  investigation 
on  the  following  day  was  fotmd  to  be  of  the  writing-desk  type, 
a  long  easy  slope  to  the  £.  and  a  fairly  sharp  precipice  to  the  W. 
When  we  were  on  the  snmmit  of  the  pass  the  coolies  pronounced 
the  descent  impossible,  but  on  the  following  morning,  after  a 
little  porsoasion,  three  coohes  agreed  to  come  with  me  and 
attempt  the  descent. 

Omr  intention  was  to  cross  Long  Kidge  Pass  (19,520  ft.) 
and  proceed  W.  until  we  could  tind  a  way  over  the  Chabuk 
La.  or  some  other  })ass  to  the  N.W.,  and  then  return  into 
Lhonak  by  the  Chorten  Nima  La.  We  would  by  so  doing  get 
a  proper  estimate  of  the  Jonsong  Massif,  and  ascertain  whetlu^r 
any  attack  on  the  Jonsong  Peak  was  possible  from  the  S.W. 
Our  main  object,  liowever,  was  to  lind  out  the  relationship  of 
the  lofty  range,  which  we  felt  convinced  ])rt'\ nitrd  tlie  Mt. 
Everest,  Chuniokankar  or  Clionio  Jjangnio  group  iiom  being 
clearly  seen  from  this  portion  of  the  range. 

The  ascent  of  the  }tass  was  not  dilhcult,  although  there  were 
scvt'ral  awkward  (nevasses.  The  descent  was  lio\vever  very 
stt  (  |>"-}>rol)al)ly  at  least  an  angle  of  (\if  to  TO"^  and  was  made 
unroped,  the  coolies  greatly  preferring  that  arrangemint  ;  the 
rope  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  on  the  sharp  rocks,  so  that 
I  was  quite  agreeable.  A  stone  tossed  from  the  summit  would 
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havo  fallen  on  snow  600  ft.  below.  A  few  small  gaUies 
Med  with  gUasy  ice  were  tioubleeome,  requiring  careful  step- 
•cattiiig.  After  descending  we  crossed  a  glacier  and  oamped  on 
rocks  about  a  mile  to  the  W.,  under  the  precipioes  of  a  sharp 

isolated  peak  of  the  Jonsong  group  which  we  have  pro- 
visionally named  *  The  Outlier.*  It  is  probably  about  22,500  ft. 
hip^h.  From  our  camp  we  had  a  magnilicent  view  of  the  N.W. 
face  of  Jannu,  which  looked  hke  a  great  cathedral  with  twin 
towers. 

Next  morning  we  proceeded  along  the  glacier,  which  ended 
abniptly  in  the  most  peculiar  way  at  a  corniced  edge  to  a 
precipitous  descent  leading  down  to  a  glacier  about  1500  ft. 
below  us.  It  was  a  regular  *  cut-otY,'  and  a  (bsciist^ion  and 
delay  followed.  We  had  not  expected  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  route  seemed  impassable  for  laden  coolies  in  ifront,  and  the 
head  of  the  glacia  below  as  was  barred  by  cliffs.  Beyond  the 
great  trench  in  front  was  an  array  of  peaks  and  passes.  The 
coolies  asked  me  point-blank  which  was  the  Chabok  La,  and  I 
had  to  confess  that  I  did  not  know.  We  had  only  two  days* 
provisions  and  were  probably  at  least  four  days  from  the 
Chorten  Nima  La  by  that  route.  The  map  was  hopelessly 
wrong,  showing  the  unknown  marvel  of  a  river  flowing  in  at 
the  head  of  a  glacier  as  being  in  front  of  ns.  The  person  who 
mapped  this  portion  of  the  range  seems  to  have  been  mentally 
related  to  the  '  scientist '  mentioned  in  Mr.  Freshfleld*s  '  Cau- 
casus '  who  undertook  to  prove  that  there  were  no  glaciers 
at  all  in  the  Himalaya.  To  advance  further  with  heavilv 
laden  coolies  seemed  unfair  to  them,  but  I  regret  now  that  we 
did  not  seek  another  route  of  descent  and  make  the  attempt. 
We  could  have  hidden  some  of  our  baggage  and  sent  back  for 
it  if  necessary,  ljut  the  idea  did  not  occur  to  me  until  it  was 
too  late.  As  usual  the  weather  gave  the  casting  vote,  so  to 
speak.  The  clouds  wliich  had  been  massing  round  Jannu  all 
the  morning  blew  up  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  it  began 
to  snow.  Keluctantly  the  order  to  retreat  was  given,  and\v(f 
returned  to  our  old  cauip.  In  the  afternoon  a  tine  avalanche 
fell  from  *  The  Outher,'  wliich  I  was  fortunately  able  to  photo 
graph.   The  ekmda  of  snow  dust  look  like  mist. 

On  the  following  morning  we  crossed  Long  Bidge  Pass  and 
reached  our  old  camp  by  the  Langpo  Glacier,  and  next  day 
crossing  the  Jonsong  La,  we  reached  Tandook's  Camp  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  leading  to  the  Chorten  Nima  La.  Taking  two 
fresh  coolies  two  days  afterwards  we  were  at  Thango  having 
•crossed  the  Lungnak  La. 
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Only  one  ineideiit  oeourrod,  and  from  the  moontameenn^ 
•  point  of  view  it  is  worth  relating.  At  the  foot  of  the  rocl^ 
of  Long  Bidge  Pass  I  indicated  to  the  coolies  as  clearly  as  I 
could  that  we  must  all  keep  dose  together,  otherwise  there  might 
be  danger  from  falling  stones.  The  coolies,  however,  went  at 
such  a  pace  that  they  quickly  gained  on  me.  It  was  not  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  go  at  their  rate,  the  height 
being  only  19,000  ft.,  but  simply  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  so 
fast,  as  I  wished  as  usual  to  keep  well  within  my  powers,  and 
to  stop  loaded  coolies  when  going  satisfactorily  is  bad  policy. 

A  few  stones  came  down,  but  they  went  wide  of  me,  and  I 
thought  that  instead  of  making  tiie  coolies  halt  I  could  arrange 
to  take  a  somewhat  different  route  from  theirs.  This  was 
difficult  because  of  icy  gulleys  requiring  steps,  and  the  coolies 
doultled  back  until  they  were  right  above  me.  The  rocks  benig 
steep  and  brtjkon  I  coidd  not  see  them,  and  the  hrst  intimation 
I  had  of  their  position  was  a  stone  uf  almost  2  in.  diamt'ter 
whizzing  past  my  nose  and  hittinfj  me  a  resoundin;j:  tlivimi)  on 
the  chest.  As  1  happened  to  i)e  ui  a  slightly  awkward  position,, 
if  the  stone  had  been  bigger,  or  if  it  had  hit  me  on  the  head,  I 
might  have  been  knocked  down.  I  shouted  to  them  at  once,, 
and  Anderkyow  peered  over  a  ledge  about  60  ft.  above  me.  It 
was  he  who  had  sent  down  the  stone.  On  inquiry,  at  the  top, 
as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  coohes  had  thought  that  the 
injunction  was  for  them  to  keep  together,  but  that  the  Sahib 
could  do  as  he  pleased.  The  blame  was  mine  for  not  stopping 
them  earUer.  Elementary  mountaineering  rules  cannot  be 
disregarded  with  impunity. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  what  we  saw  from  Long  Bidge 
Pass  conclusively  proves  that  the  Pandit  Chandra  Dais  must 
have  crossed  the  Jonsong  La,  so  that  Chatang  La  as  given 
by  him  is  perhaps  anoth^  name  for  this  pass.  Professor 
Garwood's  adverse  criticism  of  the  pandit's  description  of  the 
route  is  probably  due  to  his  having  passed  over  the  ground  in 
the  reverse  direction  under  dilTerent  conditions.  The  pandit's 
description  of  his  route  from  Pianithang  northwards  is 
correct  except  as  regards  compass  diiuctions.  The  i)ortion  of 
tlie  path  mentioned  as  bemg  among  boulders  is  about  2  ra. 
N.  of  Pangi)erma,  and  the  seracs  referred  to  are  those  at  the- 
conduence  of  the  8.  Langpo  and  Jonsong  Glaciers. 

At  Thango  the  party  divided.  Coolies  were  sent  to  Darjeeling 
and  into  Tibet  for  supplies,  and  four  coolies  with  two  yaks  to 
carry  wood  came  with  me  to  attempt  Pawhunri,  a  mountain  on 
the  N.E.  frontier  of  Sikkim. 
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Proceeding  to  Giagong  and  the  Tso  Jjhamo  (lake  of  the 
goddess),  we  reached  the  snow  level  at  18,000  ft.  on  the  third 
day.  Here  one  ol  the  yaks— aided  and  al)ptted  by  its  owner — 
refused  like  a  sensible  animal  to  come  further,  so  that  we  had 
perforce  to  camp  early.  On  the  following  day  an  ascent  of 
20,700  ft.  was  made,  but  wo  were  driven  back  bv  a  bi<:h  wind 
which  whirled  the  tine  surface  snow  into  dense  clouds.  The 
camp  was  next  moved  up  to  20, (KK)  ft.,  and  on  the  following 
day  we  readied  the  summit  *23.1H0  ft.  The  view  was  unfortu- 
nately spoiled  by  clouds  l)en(Mth  us,  but  was  neverthelesa 
interesting.  W.  and  S.  nearly  e\eivthing  was  obscured  by  a 
rolling  sea.  of  mist,  aljove  which  some  of  the  great  peaks, 
Kaiigcheujunga,  Chumi(tnio  and  the  Kangchenjhau,  showed 
their  crests  like  rocky  islands.  About  4  m.  to  the  E.  was  an 
accessible  snow  peak  about  23,000  ft.  high,  and  between  us 
and  it  there  flowed  northwards  a  fine  g^aeier  and  not  a  riyer 
as  marked  on  the  map.  On  the  way  up  we  had  glimpses  of 
the  N.  end  of  the  Chomolhari  Range,  but  the  most  interesting 
view  of  all  was  two  lofty  snow  peaks  bearing  E.N.E.,  about 
100  m.  off»  whieh  towered  up  above  the  horizon  in  a  most 
imposing  manner.  Only  snow  was  visible  and  must  have 
represented  about  6000  ft.,  which  would  make  the  mountains  at 
least  about  25,000  ft.  high.  They  seemed  to  be  distinctly  N, 
of  the  main  chain  ;  mist  covered  them  before  we  reached  the  top. 
We  took  nearly  6  hrs.  to  asc^d  but  did  not  hurry.  Keeping 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  western  clifTs  until  about  lOOU  ft. 
from  the  top,  we  then  made  a  bee  line  for  the  summit  through 
snow  nearly  a  foot  deep. 

The  sunnnit  was  corniced  to  the  E.,  and  was  some  distance 
from  and  much  higlier  tlian  the  tops  of  the  western  clitls. 
We  remiincd  on  tlip  tn|i  alujut  35  mins.  We  felt  quite  com- 
fortable except  for  the  cold  wind,  and  I  am  contident  that  tliere 
would  have  Ijeen  no  dithculty  in  carrying  out  nnxh^rately 
comphcated  experiments,  c.r/.  estimating  the  number  of  red 
and  white  corpusch'S  in  tbc  blood.  This  is  specitically  men- 
tioned, because  authoritii-s  have  stated  that  such  estimations 
would  probably  be  impossible  above  16,000  ft.  Saniides  of 
air  were  taken  and  estimations  of  carbon  dioxide  started. 

Had  we  brought  a  spade  with  us  we  might  have  dug  a  big 
hole  on  the  top  and  brought  up  a  tent  next  day  to  cany  out 
some  experiments  and  get  photographs.  It  was  quite  hopeless 
to  think  of  pitching  a  tent  unless  we  had  soine  protection  from 
the  wind,  the  tussle  with  which  on  the  Langpo  Saddle  we 
were  not  likely  to  forget.  The  descent  took  us  about  2^  hrs., 
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Imt  \ve  did  not  descend  nearly  so  quickly  as  in  1909,  when 
we  only  took  about  2  hrs.  between  23,000  ft.  and  a  camp  at 
18,o00'ft. 

During  the  ascent  I  cacefully  oompared  the  climbing  capacity 
of  the  two  ooohes  with  me--SoD&  and  Tony's  brother— with 
my  own,  and  found  that  they  climbed  mnch  better,  especially 
above  22,500  ft.  Above  that  elevation  they  could  have  given 
me  at  least  300  ft.  in  1000  ft.,  that  is  to  say  they  were  at  least 
80  per  cent,  better  although  they  were  lightly  loaded.  In 
1909  the  two  coolies  with  me  seemed  only  sUghtly  better  than 
myself,  but  they  were  weaker  than  Sona  or  Tuny's  brother. 

This  comparison  of  the  white  man  with  the  native  has  some 
interest,  and  perhaps  one  might  take  this  opportunity  of 
succinctly  stating  the  results  of  our  experience  in  three  visits 
to  the  mountains. 

At  any  height  up  to  15,000  to  17,000  ft.  one  could  liold  one's 
own  with  the  unloaded  coolie  and  easily  l)eat  the  loaded 
man.  Above  17.000  ft.,  however,  their  superiority  was  marked, 
an  unloaded  coolii'  clind)in*:  nnicli  quicker  than  myself,  and 
even  a  moderately  loaded  coohe  going  up  as  fast  as  one  cared 
to  go,  up  to  21,000  to  22.000  ft.  Above  that  elevation  a 
moderately  loaded  coolie  could  run  away  from  nie,  and  with 
an  unloaded  coolie  one  had  not  the  slightest  chance. 

'Why  should  there  be  this  distinct  diti'erence  in  accHiuatisation 
to  high  levels  between  white  man  and  Indian  mountameers, 
and  is  the  difference  universal?  I  venture  to  think  that 
Mr.  Freshfield,  Professor  Collie,  Dr.  Longstaff  and  Mr.  Mumm 
would  agree  with  me  so  f&T  as  their  experience  goes.  The 
Brocher^  might,  however,  be  taken  as  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
according  to  Dr.  LongstafiTs  narrative  of  their  behaviour  on 
Gurla  Mandhata  and  Trisul. 

I  have  only  had  experience  of  two  professional  guides — 
Swiss — in  the  Himalaya,  and  they  were  more  adversely  affected 
by  elevation  than  myself. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  people  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  pressures  of  }  atmosphere  or  less  may  either 
require  less  oxygen  or  may  have  greater  lung  capacity.  A 
little  more  will  be  said  about  this  interesting  subject — the 
effect  of  elevation — ^later. 

On  descending  to  the  desolate  flats  called  Pawhunri  AVaaghs 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  one  is  struck  by  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  wild  life  which  may  be  nu  t  with.  A  herd  of  eight 
kiang  passed  (piite  clost^  to  us.  Several  tyjtes  of  wild  birds 
were  met  with  about  the  Tso  Lhamo,  mcludiug  eagles,  pheasants^ 
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and  two  pairs  of  handsome  geese  with  black  and  white  -wings. 
Later  on,  we  saw  on  the  wav  to  Chuniionio  another  half-dozen 
pairs  of  these  geese,  but  we  only  saw  one  young  one,  of  which 
the  parent  birds  seemed  very  careful.  It  made  one  annoyed 
to  think  that  a  certain  type  of  gunner — one  does  not  mean 
sportsman — could  easily  have  exterminated  all  these  geese, 
for  the}'  were  quite  easily  accessil)le. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  number  of  small  l)irds,  of  wliich 
the  conuaonest  was  a  species  of  lark  (Melano-corypha  tmuiima), 
which  must  have  been  there  in  hundreds.  We  found  four  nests 
without  looking  for  them,  one  with  three  young  ones,  two  with 
two,  and  the  fourth  with  two  brownish  eggs.  The  young  ones 
differed  in  many  respects  from  the  older  birds,  which  had  a 
peculiar  black  collar.  Th^  began  to  sing  before  4  a.m.,  appar- 
ently quite  irrespective  of  sunrise,  for  there  was  no  trace  of  the 
sun  until  at  least  an  hour  later.  When  one  went  near  their 
nests  their  pleasant  warbling  was  changed  to  a  characteristic 
plaintive  note,  which  no  one  could  fail  to  recognise.  Quite 
unwittingly  we  erected  our  tents  about  three  yards  from  a  nest. 
From  the  plaintive  notes  heard  after  we  had  settled  down, 
I  was  sure  that  we  must  be  trespassing,  and  on  looking  found 
the  nest  with  two  young  ones.  I  was  inclined  to  move  the 
tents  as  I  was  afraid  they  would  starve,  but  in  a  short  time 
one  of  the  birds  came  to  feed  them  and  continued  to  do  so  at 
mtervals  of  a  few  minute-^  during  the  afternoon,  and  next 
morning.  Deer,  hares  and  little  creatures  like  marmots  were 
also  seen. 

We  found  the  whole  of  this  trans-Himalayan  portion  of 
Sikkim  in  the  hands  of  Til)etans.  There  were  four  lartn? 
black  tents  and  many  smaller  ones,  the  number  of  Tibetans 
being  about  lifty.  The  people  were  friendly,  and  men,  women 
and  children  were  quite  pleased  to  be  photographed.  These 
Tibetans  were  well  oH  and  owned  at  least  2000  sheep  and  150 
to  200  yaks.  It  seemed  somewhat  an  anomaly  that  while  these 
people  were  given  free  entry  into  Sikkim  no  white  man  was 
supposed  to  set  foot  in  Tibet. 

On.  the  way  back  to  Thango  we  met  Mr.  Bell,  the  British 
resident  from  Gangtok,  who  was  most  kind  and  hospitable.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  report  of  the  existence  of  lofty 
snow  peaks  to  the  E.N.E.,  which  he  suggested  were  part  of  the 
Kuhla  Kangri  Mountains.  He  had  seen  the  S.  of  Kulda  Kangri 
from  Bhutan,  but  his  accoimt  did  not  agree  with  the  two  peaks 
seen,  which  were  probably  about  12  m.  apart  and  different  in 
appearance.   On  asking  Mr.  Bell  whether  it  would  be  possible 
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to  investigate  the  peaks  from  Bhutan  he  stated  that  that 
country  Avas  quite  closed  to  white  men  at  present. 

The  \veathor  continued  so  broken  towards  the  end  of  June 
that  we  liad  to  give  up  our  intentions  of  attacking  tlie  Jonsonp 
Teak  and  turn  our  attention  to  Kanpjchf'niliau  (2*2,700  ft.) 
and  Chumionio  (22,430  ft.).  On  tlie  way  l)a('k  from  Pawluniri 
we  had  examined  the  N.  face  of  the  former  nutuntain  as  far  a-j 
mist  would  permit,  but  could  see  no  good  way  leading  to  the 
summit.  The  mountain  had  never  been  clear,  however,  even 
in  the  early  morning.  In  order  to  investigate  the  8.  side  we 
detennined  to  ascend  the  Sehn  La  (17,600  ft.),  and  started  on 
June  22.  We  had  the  pleasuie  of  Mr.  Bell's  oompany  for  part  of 
the  way.  The  whole  of  Kangohenjhoa  was  never  visible  at  one 
time,  but  enou^  was  seen  to  show  that  the  mountain  was 
practicable  by  a  long  ioe&ll,  which  started  E.  of  the  main  peak 
and  curved  round  towards  the  S.W.  It  was  impossible 
however  to  cUmb  the  mountain  in  the  circumstances,  because 
the  relationships  of  the  crevasses  were  comphcated,  and  the 
possible  route  was  only  visible  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  moraing. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  cross  the  Scbu  La  and  attempt 
Tsen-(}ui-Kang,  a  fine  peak  21,000  ft.  high,  which  we  had 
admired  from  Momay  Samong  in  1909. 

On  June  23  we  crossed  the  pass  and  camped  at  alxnit 
17.000  ft.  not  fa  I-  from  a  small  ice-covertnl  lakelet.  On  the 
ascent  we  met  with  large  mnnbers  of  ]>lants  of  the  mountain 
rhul)ar]).  The  coohi^s  M'eiued  to  appreciate  them  greatly  and 
gather»^d  large  quantities.  I  tried  them  but  found  them 
sonifwhiit  insipid,  and  with  none  of  the  sourness  of  the  culti- 
vated plant.  As  h()W(/ver  fresh  vegetables  had  V)een  very 
scarce,  I  asked  Surui  to  cook  some  and  st-rve  with  tapioea  at 
dimier.  hi  this  form  it  was  more  palatal>le,  }»ut  I  am  inclined 
to  think  contributed  somewhat  to  msonmia  and  a  peculiar 
intermittent  throbbing  in  the  cerebellar  region,  which  occurred 
every  few  minutes  for  some  hours. 

It  was  about  2  o'dook  when  we  reached  the  snow  on  the  pass, 
and  to  my  surprise  the  coolies  were  most  unwiUmg  to  cross. 
They  declared  the  snow  far  too  soft,  and  I  had  to  ascend  alone 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  entire  distance  to  the  summit 
before  they  started  to  follow.  Having  a  rather  hazy  idea  of 
the  proper  route,  I  went  quite  close  to  a  few  small  crevasses 
which  might  easily  cause  trouble  to  an  unro])ed  party.  I  found 
later  that  these  small  crevasses  are  specially  luditioned  by 
Mr.  Claude  White  in  his  book  on  Sikkim  and  Bhutan.  It 
snowed  or  rained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  and  two  nights 
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spent  near  Sebn  Lake,  and  as  the  crests  of  Tsen-Gui-Kang  and 
Kangchenjhan  remained  obstinately  in  the  mist  we  moved  back 
to  Thango.  Here  followed  an  awkward  delay  because  a 
portion  of  our  party  had  not  returned.  This  resulted  from  my 
mistake  in  giving  the  Sirdar  a  certain  amonnt  of  latitude, 
although  his  instractions  seemed  definite  enough.  In  the 
circumstances  Sona  and  Anderkyow  were  sent  to  look  at  the 
W.  face  of  Chumiomo,  which  I  had  examined  with  a  teLesoopO 
from  near  the  Jonsong  La,  and  which  had  seemed  possible. 
They  returned  three  days  hiter,  and  reported  that  they  liad  not 
been  aHe  to  fr»'t  over  tlie  ridge  to  the  N.  of  it  as  instructed. 
On  inquiry  I  found  that  they  had  mistaken  Lachen  Kang,  a 
peak  21,600  ft.  hiVh,  for  Cliumiomo,  and  had  been  tr}'ing  to 
cross  the  difficult  ridge  N.  of  that  mount uin.  This  experiment 
showed  that  I  had  over-estimated  the  intelligence  of  the  incii, 
to  whom  Chnmiomo  had  been  repeatedly  ])ointed  out  when  on 
the  way  to  and  from  Pawhunri.  Wlien  dealing  with  coolies 
it  is  necessary  to  be  more  than  usually  jirecisc,  and  to  get  them 
to  repeat  what  is  required.  The  fault  obviously  lay  with 
mvself. 

As  our  defaulters  had  not  come  in,  and  the  weather  continued 
bad,  wt  determined  to  make  a  serious  attack  on  Chnmiomo, 
the  only  mountain  which  might  now  and  again  be  out  of  the 
mists.  The  coolies  were  somewhat  discouraged  on  starting 
as  they  declared  ^at  the  Lachen  men  said  that  Chnmiomo 
was  impossible.  Th^  brightened  tip  on  being  assured  that  we 
had  no  intention  of  clambering  up  the  precipices  which  form 
the  £.  and  S.  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  that  the  W.  side  when 
examined  from  a  distance  seemed  not  at  all  difficult.  Coolies 
have  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  their  lives,  and  dislike 
being  taken  into  places  even  approximately  dangerous. 

Crossing  the  Lungnak  La  in  heavy  rain  we  proceeded  along 
by  the  Naku  Chu,  passing  the  ruins  of  an  old  Tibetan  fort 
(Dzong)  on  the  way.  There  were  some  fine  herds  of  yuks  in 
this  valley.  Tlie  evening  of  the  fourth  day  found  us  encamped 
on  the  S.W.  escarpment  of  Chnmiomo  mider  towering  precipices. 
We  found  that  Chnmiomo  was  certainly  possible  from  the  S.W. 
but  that  the  N.W.  arete  looked  much  easier.  Mist  was  aliiuist 
continuous,  and  snow  fell  at  intervals.  This  incessant  moist iii  e 
seemed  to  alTect  the  rocks,  and  falls  were  more  frequent  than 
I  have  ever  known  them.  Some  tremendous  rock  avalanches 
fell  from  the  precipices  of  the  S.  face. 

As  our  tents  on  the  rocks  were  more  exposed  to  the  dangei  s 
of  falling  stones  than  is  allowable  for  moderatelj^  orthodox 
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clmibers,  and  as  the  weather  seemed  much  better  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  N.,  wo  moved  our  camp  round  to  the  N.W.  face 
of  the  mountain.  On  the  way,  soon  after  crossing  the  Tibetan 
frontier  we  saw  a  large  ])arty  near  the  head  of  the  Niiku  La 
about  half  a  mile  off,  and  two  men  on  jKmies  immediately 
started  in  our  direction.  TIk^  eoolit-s  were  alarmed.  '  Tibet 
men  !  Tibet  men  ! '  was  tlie  cry.  There  could  be  no  question 
of  retreat,  for  we  had  excellent  reas(ms  for  being  there mdess  we 
interpreted  our  *  pass  '  to  U}»per  Sikkim  in  what  seemed  to  us 
an  absurdly  academic  manner.  Sending  the  coolies  on  by  a 
route  which  would  be  difficult  for  })onies  1  carefully  examined 
the  party  through  a  telescope.  The  men  on  the  ponies  seemed 
to  be  Tibetans,  but  on  smtinising  the  party  near  the  top  of 
the  pass  a  lady  in  European  costume  was  ^stinguished,  who 
could  only  be  Mis.  Grievei  who  was  with  Mr.  Bell's  party,  which 
we  thoti^t  to  be  40  m.  oSi  We  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grieve 
afterwards  in  Darjeding  and  learned  that,  althon^  quite 
onaoenstomed  to  hi^  altitudes,  th^  had  ascended  to  about 
18,500  ft.  without  difficulty.  Mr.  Bell  himself  had  reached 
about  19,000  ft.  Mr.  Bell's  party  was  however  particularly 
well  equipped,  so  that  fatigue  should  have  been  a  minimum. 
The  men  on  the  ponies  halted  and  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 
We  cam]ied  near  a  beautiful  clear  stream  of  water  flowing  from 
a  small  glacier  on  the  N.W.  flank  of  Chumiomo  at  18,500  ft. 
and  next  day  moved  our  camp  up  to  19,500  ft.,  camping  on 
rocks  which  obviously  contained  a  Inrge  quantity  of  copper. 
Although  only  about  '2  m.  in  a  direct  line  from  our  old  camp  at 
the  end  of  tlie  S.W.  arete,  and  in  a  simil  ir  position — namely  on 
rocks  near  })recij)ices — the  weather  was  (piitt*  ditTerent.  Eock- 
falls  were  mtv  rare  an<l  the  mist       i  v  ciHiM'  down  to  our  level. 

The  S.  end  of  the  mountain  remained  obstinatelv  in  mist, 
while  the  N.  end  was  fairly  clear,  and  we  looked  over  a  laige 
l)ortion  of  Tibet.  Tuny  arri\  ed  from  Tbango  on  the  evening 
before  we  made  our  attempt,  along  with  Anderkyow,  who  had 
been  sent  for  i)rovisions.  He  reported  that  Tandook  had 
returned  with  supplies. 

On  July  12  we  started  at  6.80  a.h.  The  morning  was 
doubtful.  Ascending  to  near  the  head  of  the  glacier,  we 
crossed,  and  went  up  to  the  right  of  some  s^cs  which  nearly 
touch  the  N.W.  rock  arSte.  At  a  height  of  a  little  over 
-20,000  ft.,  near  the  base  of  the  final  ascent  were  a  few  awkward 
crevasses,  but  after  passing  these  the  mountain  was  surprisingly 
easy.  Tuny  and  Sona  wished  to  try  the  N.W.  rock  ar^te,  but 
I  insisted  on  trying  the  snow  which  although  steep  was  in 
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«xoelleiit  order,  and  probably  took  not  more  than  a  third  ci  the 
time  that  the  rocks  would  have  taken.  I  mention  this  hecause 
the  ooolies  always  baulked  from  steep  snow,  being  tmder  the 
impresaibn  that  it  was  dangerous.  We  arrived  on  the  summit 
ar6te  in  mist,  and  had  to  wait  for  some  time  before  the  N,  top 
loomed  up  about  200  yards  off.  Ascending  to  this  top,  which 
is  only  a  coiiplo  of  yards  broad  and  appears  as  a  sharp  snow 
peak,  we  halted  until  the  mist  lifted  soiiicwliiit,  and  tlien  pro- 
ceeded along  the  areti'  to  tlie  8.  summit,  which  is  about  J^Od  ft. 
hijjher.  It  was  a  beautiful  walk  without  the  slightest  difHculty, 
although  in  })laces  flip  way  was  narrow  and  we  were  quite  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  forniiihible  Eastern  jirecipices.  Tln^  snow 
was  never  more  than  a  foot  deep.  The  S.  to})  is  bounded  on 
the  S.  and  E.  by  })reci])ices,  but  is  several  yards  broad  and  cpiite 
safe.  We  remained  for  about  half  an  hour  on  the  summit 
(22,430  ft.)  and  then  proceeded  back  by  the  way  we  had  come. 
Mist  had  interfered  greatly  with  our  views  from  the  top, 
hat  fortunately  we  managed  to  get  some  photographs,  and  we 
•took  others  while  proceeding  along  the  arSte.  We  were  hack  in 
camp  ahont  4  o'clock  after  a  day  which  impressed  us  all  hy  its 
easuiess.  On  the  return  journey  the  snow  on  the  stee])  slopes 
was  in  good  condition,  hut  near  the  crevasses  at  the  bottom 
was  so  soft  that  we  sank  repeatedly  nearly  to  the  waist. 

Sona  and  Qhiny  did  not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  the 
elevation,  while  I  felt  that  I  could  have  climbed  considerably 
higher.  Whether  this  was  due  to  a  rest  the  day  before,  or  to 
my  becoming  acclimatised  to  high  altitudes  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  decide.  Probablv  both  factors  contributed, 
especially  the  latter.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  at  high 
altitudes  depends  on  the  fact  that  one  does  not  breathe  rapidly 
enough  to  oxygenate  one's  blood  sufficiently,  and  it  is  only 
after  some  weeks  that  ojie  seems  to  be  able  to  accustom 
oneself  to  breathing  faster,  wliich  makes  a  great  difference 
to  one's  comfort  in  climbing.  Next  day  we  juoceeded 
to  Thango,  a  fairly  long  day's  march.  We  crossed  the 
•  N.  Chumiomo  (ilacier,  and  ascending  the  ridge  to  the 
E.,  descended  to  the  pony  track  which  }uoceeds  X.  fiom 
Lachen  to  Kamha  Dzong.  From  the  summit  of  the  iidg<^ 
(about  20,000  ft.)  a  magnificent  view  was  ol)tained  of  the 
mountains  stretching  away  to  the  W.  What  we  had  sus])ecte(l 
liefore  became  clearh  e\i(lent,  namelv  that  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Aran  Biver  there  are  se\  era!  lofty  peaks,  which  would 
almost  certainly  hide  the  Mt.  Everest  group  from  any  traveller 
on  the  mountains  of  K.  Sikkim,  unless  from  view-points  over 
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21,000  ft.  The  highest  of  the  range,  which  is  called  Kanglijjgeii, 
appears  as  a  massive  snow  peak,  and  must  he  over  23,000  ft. 
high.  Near  it  a  ruute  leads  from  Saar  over  an  easy  pass  called 
the  Tok  Tok  La  to  the  Arun  River.  Wo  are  therefore  nearly 
sure  that  Mr.  Claude  White  and  others  are  in  error  when  they 
stated  that  they  had  good  views  of  the  Mt.  Everest  group 
£nm  positions  <m  or  near  the  moimtams  of  N.  &ik^  It  i» 
probable  that  on  very  clear  days  the  loftier  peaks  may  show  over 
the  Eanglmgen  group,  bat  they  could  hardly  be  very  con- 
spicaous.  Observers  may  have  confused  the  two  groups. 

As  we  would  have  had  to  wait  at  Thango  for  at  least  a 
fortnight  before  the  weather  was  good  enon^  to  guarantee  a 
satisfactory  view  from  the  sommit  of  the  Jonsong  Peak,  w» 
decided  to  go  ronnd  to  the  other  side  of  Nepal  and  make  an 
attempt  upon  Kamet.  This  was  not  a  judicious  decision,  aa 
our  time  was  too  limited.  Darjeeling  was  reached  on  July  25, 
and  here  we  bade  farewell  to  the  faithful  coolies  who  had 
accompanied  us  for  about  three  months.  In  order  to  prevent 
misunderstanding  one  must  state  that  all  of  these  men  were  in 
the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  They  were  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  food  and  pay  and  the  amount  of  work  exjiected  of  them, 
and  when  askeil  at  Thaiij:^o  whether  they  would  remain  for 
another  month  if  we  decidotl  to  attempt  the  Jonsong  Peak 
and  the  Kangchenjhau,  every  one  of  them  volunteered  to  stay 
without  hesitation.  These  Sherpa  Nepalese  coolies  are  in  fact 
most  agreealjle  to  work  with,  and  if  treated  kindly  will  do 
anytlung  reasonable. 

Taking  Tuny  and  Sona  with  us  we  left  Darjeeling  on  July  27, 
and  three  days  afterwards  arrived  at  the  railway  terminus  of 
Katgodam,  where  our  route  joins  that  taken  by  Messrs.  Mumm» 
Longstaif  and  Bruce  in  1905.  Anyone  wishing  to  get  a  good 
idea  of  Kmmum  and  Garhwal  cannot  do  better  than  read  Mr. 
Mumm's  book.  On  the  third  day  from  Katgodam  we  reached 
Almora,  the  capital  of  Knmaon.  The  Deputy  Commissioner 
was  absent,  but  the  Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner  was  most 
obliging  and  gave  me  a  note  to  the  Tahsildhar,  who  threw 
himself  into  the  business  of  getting  coolies  with  a  most  praise- 
worthy energy.  Within  half  an  hour  two  sets  of  seven  coolies 
each  were  paraded  for  inspection.  I  wished  to  select  a  few 
from  each  batch,  but  was  informed  that  no  one  of  the  fiist 
batch  shown  would  travel  with  any  of  the  second  because  of 
caste  prejudice.  The  men  selected  were  quite  different  in 
physique  from  the  Sherpa  Nepalese  coolies,  being  tall  and  slim^ 
and  thdr  stamina  was  found  to  be  inferior.  They  would  only 
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carry  about  two-thirds  of  the  loads  taken  by  the  Sherpas,  but 
they  agreed  to  come  through  the  Badrinath,  about  ten  days' 
journey  by  the  Euari  La.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any 
arrangement  of  the  kind  had  been  entered  into,  and  it  worked 
well.  The  coolies  required  more  encouragement  than  Nepalese 
coolies,  and  being  Hindoos  preferred  to  be  paid  cash  for  food. 
Any  white  man  or  Buddhist  like  Sona  and  Tuny  touching  their 
•  food  would  spoil  it .  I  therefore  left  them  oni  irely  to  themselves 
when  at  meals.  The  unoonsdonublf  time  they  took  to  break* 
fast — about  three  hours — during  the  lirst  few  days  caused  me 
to  make  inquiries.  I  found  that  they  had  only  one  small 
griddle  pan  between  the  seven  of  them,  and  that  each  of  them 
used  it  for  cooking  ten  to  twelve  chupatties  in  rotation. 

The  three  days'  march  from  Almora  to  Gwaldam  was  easy 
but  very  hot.  Sona  and  Tmiy  although  very  hghtly  loadetl 
had  complained  of  the  heat  since  leaving  Darjeeliiig.  and  I  was 
disa])pointed  to  note  that  they  >veie  not  nearly  so  happy  as  iu 
Sikkim. 

At  Gwaldam  wo  entered  what  seemed  to  be  a  region  of 
contirmal  rain.  For  the  next  six  days  we  pnshetl  on  through 
torrents  of  rain  and  dank  and  dripping  forests  to  Joslumath. 
We  generally  camped  on  the  path  and  trenched  our  tents 
thoroughly.  At  Joshimath  we  met  with  a  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment. At  Almora  the  Acting  Deputy  Commissioner 
told  us  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Garhwal,  the  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  which  resided  at  Pauii,  about  100  m.  off»  and 
advised  us  to  write  and  ask  permission  to  proceed  to  Badrinath. 
We  had  dme  bo,  and  from  our  experiences  in  Sikkun  never 
doubted  that  it  would  be  granted.  At  Joshimath  the  fotwari, 
or  local  magistrate,  caUed  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stowell  pro- 
hibiting further  advance,  and  threatening  legal  action  if  we 
proceeded.  After  telegraphing  twice  and  losing  a  day  we  were 
allowed  to  advance. 

At  Badrinath  we  visited  the  temple  and  were  kindly  received 
by  the  Eawal  Sahib,  the  Chief  Worshipper,  and  his  assistant/ 
the  Pandit  Bidya  Datt. 

Taking  in  all  lifteen  coolies,  we  proceeded  northwards,  and 
the  second  afternoon  fomul  us  encamped  at  the  end  of  Khaiam 
Valley.  The  coolies  here  quite  iiii-ilt'd  nie,  insisting  that  this 
valley  afforded  the  best  way  to  Kamet,  whereas  we  sliould  have 
taken  tln^  Khati  (or  Gastoli)  Valley  to  the  S.  We  found  these 
jMana  coolies  most  unreliable  as  regards  information,  and  would 
never  again  trust  them.  On  ascending  to  Khaiam  Pass 
(19,300  ft.),  the  tops  of  the  mountains  being  in  mist,  Mana 
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Peak  was  pointed  out  as  Kaiiict.  This  is  ditlicnlt  to  understand, 
seeing  that  the  men  had  been  on  Kamet  not  kmpj  before,  but  I 
have  noticed  that  the  geofjraphical  sense  of  many  coohes  is 
remarkably  vague.  We  next  pushed  up  a  cam])  to  18,500  ft., 
and  ascending  the  })ass  early  in  the  moniing  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  a  maguiiiceDt  view  of  Kamet  and  attendant 
peaks. 

Tlie  niouiitain  looked  impossible  from  the  W.,  but  it  might  be 
practicable  to  ascend  a  steep  slope  of  snow  to  the  H.  of  the 
peak,  and  bead  round  on  to  the  N.E.  face,  which  looks  the 
most  probable  direction  for  a  suoeeesfnl  ascent.  We  dimbed 
a  small  snow  peak  about  20,200  ft.  high  to  the  N.  of  the  pass, 
but  the  mists  had  covered  K&met  before  we  got  to  the  top,  and 
little  further  was  learned.  In  addition  to  the  peak  marked  as 
24,170  ft.  in  Dr.  Longstaffs  map,  there  is  a  fine  lock  peak  of 
aboat  the  same  hei^t  to  the  N.W. 

The  total  result  was  disappointing.  The  E.  foee  of  the 
pass  was  crevassed,  and  although  routes  could  have  been 
forced  in  two  places  given  sufficient  time,  we  decided  to  try 
further  to  the  N.  in  order  to  see  whether  the  N.W.  face  of 
Kamet  was  accessible.  Bending  off  the  Almora  men  home- 
wards under  Tuny,  we  proceeded  N.  towards  ^hma  Pass,  camp- 
•  ing  at  the  end  of  the  Dhanarau  Glacier,  which  has  two  main 
branches.  During  the  whole  of  the  next  day  we  were  toiling 
up  by  the  side  of  the  N.E.  branch,  wbich  we  followed 
nearly  to  its  head,  camping  at  about  17.000  ft .  ( )ii  tlie  following 
day,  sending  Sona  and  two  other  coolies  to  Dhanarau  on  the 
Alaknandn.  Alum  Singh  and  I  climbed  Dhanantu  Peak,  a  long 
easy  mountain  about  19,000  ft.  high,  lying  to  the  N.  of  the 
glacier.  From  the  summit  we  had  a  line  view  of  the  N.W. 
face  of  Kamet.  This  face  looks  practicable  if  one  could  get 
on  to  it.  The  arrangement  of  the  gorges  to  the  N.W.  of  Kamet 
is  probably  incorrectly  given  on  the  map  and  would  repay 
investigation.  If  we  had  only  had  another  fortnight !  It  was 
however  imperative  that  we  started  for  Bombay.  Our  Almora 
men  were  already  three  days '  march  ahead  of  us.  We  therefore 
decided  to  go  on  to  Mana  that  night,  and  the  coolies  ably 
seconded  our  efforts.  It  was  however  quite  dark  when  we 
passed  through  the  Mana  gorge,  which  was  filled  with  mist. 
The  coolies  Imew  every  step  of  the  way  however,  and  one  man 
followed  another  dosdy,  slowly  and  with  great  care.  It  was 
between  9  and  10  p.m .  when  we  reached  Mana.  Next  day  we 
went  on  to  Joshimath,  a  long  22  miles.  We  halted  for  about 
8  hrs.  at  Badrinath,  so  that  we  had  the  interesting  experience 
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ol  going  along  the  slightly  dangerous  path  above  the  Alaknanda 
in  darfaiesB,  it  being  near! j  midnight  before  we  leaohed  the 
bongalow.  The  Mana  coolies  preferred  to  stop  soon  after  it 
grew  dark,  and  I  told  Bona  he  could  stop  if  he  Uked  and  join  me 
early  next  morning.  He  preferred  to  oome  on,  but  waived 
doing  his  share  of  the  leading.  In  many  places  a  fal^^e 
step  would  have  precipitated  us  into  the  foaming  Alaknanda 
600  ft.  below.  We  went  slowly,  but  even  then  both  of  us  were 
drenched  with  persjiiration  biniause  of  the  almost  incredible 
heat  radiated  from  the  rocks  of  that  wuiuhTfiil  valley. 
There  was  only  oiio  really  troublesome  })lace.  just  after 
crossinf;^  the  junction  of  the  Dhauli  and  Alaknanda  at 
Vishnu -praya<;,  the  path  bavin Ix  en  washed  away.  I  thoufrht 
that  we  would  have  to  halt  there  for  the  nipht,  but  after  several 
fmitless  attempts  we  got  across.  Next  morning,  the  coohes 
having  joined  us,  and  all  feeling  quite  fresh,  we  went  on  to 
near  the  top  of  the  Kuari  La.  From  there  to  Gwaldam  we  had 
«ven  more  rain  than  on  the  upward  march. 

One  incident  is  worth  noting  for  the  sake  of  future  travellers. 
On  the  night  we  stopped  at  Bhamni,  Sona  omitted  to  trench 
mj  tent,  and  I  awoke  about  2  a.ic.  with  one  shoulder  in  a  pool 
of  water.  My  bedding  and  clothes  were  nearly  saturated, 
and  my  maps  and  books  which  formed  part  of  my  pillow 
sopping  wet  and  spoiled.  It  was  what  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  a  '  wash  out.* 

At  Bhamni  I  came  across  a  mission  outpost,  and  the  native 
missionary  told  me  among  other  interesting  information  that 
the  Christian  conyerts  were  required  to  give  up  smoking,  and 
that  the  Grovemment  prohibited  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
beverages.  Although  I  hapjien  to  have*an  antipathy  to  tobacco , 
I  must  say  that  the  first  regulation  seems  unduly  hard  upon  the 
poor  Indians,  especially  as  the  smoking  in  tliis  ])art  of  India  is 
not  in  the  slightest  de^nee  oltjectionable  to  others,  and  tlie  cost 
tritling.  My  seven  Ahnora  coolies,  who  used  the  solitary 
gi'iddle  pan,  had  one  hubble-linbble  ])ij)e  between  them,  which 
was  passed  from  one  to  the  otiit  i  durijig  halts.  The  simple 
life  could  hardly  b(^  canied  furtlier.  The  tobacco  used  is 
admixed  with  sugar,  so  that  after  the  smoke  has  been  washed 
with  water  the  odour  is  faint  and  not  disa<:rreeable. 

Two  {loul)le  inarches  had  to  be  negotiated  between  Khamni 
and  Almora, — a  rather  dillicult  proceeding — but  by  the  friendly 
aid  of  the  old  'patwari  of  Ghat,  whom  I  will  always  gratefully 
remember,  and  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Nash  of  Gwaldam  we 
managed  to  get  through. 
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Pushing  on  ahead  of  the  coohes,  I  arrived  in  Ahnora  on  the 
same  day  as  Tuny  and  his  men.  Next  forenoon  Sona  came  in 
with  the  others,  and  with  fresh  men  we  started  at  onco  for 
Katgodam,  the  mflway  terminus,  which  we  reached  in  good 
time. 

Before  oonoluding,  perhaps  a  small  oontribution  might  be 
made  here  to  the  akeady  yoluminotis  literature  on  that  debate- 
able  subject,  the  so-called  mountain  sickness.  From  our 
experience  the  alternative  term  'mountain  lassitude,'  first 
introduced  by  Major  Bruce  and  subsequently  endorsed  by 
Dr.  LongstafT,  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  term.  None  of  our 
party  were  in  the  slightest  degree  sick  at  high  altitudes,  and 
the  chmbing  powers  of  the  strongest  cooUes  seemed  to  be  only 
slightly  aiTected  even  ai  28,000  ft.  Elevation  in  the  case  of  a 
normal  individual  simply  reduces  his  vitality  and  strength, 
and  therefore  capacity  for  resistance  to  the  onset  of  sickness, 
which  when  met  with  is  chietly  due  to  other  more  active  factors. 
Elevation  is  essentially  a  predisposinj^  factor  rather  than  an 
active  one.  and  the  bad  effect  presumably  depends  Ti])on  the 
diminished  furiiiation  of  oxyhemoglobin  duriii<i;  respiration. 

The  oUkt  factors,  which,  when  aided  by  elevation,  tend  to 
upset  one's  capacity  for  k»'(^pin^  all  tiie  organs  in  the  proper 
co-ordination  wdiicli  we  call  health,  might  be  summarised  as 
follows : 

1.  Inadetjuate  training. 

2.  Indigestion  due  to  unsuitable  food. 

3.  Over-strenuous  exertion. 

4.  Want  of  acclimatisation  to  high  altitudes. 

5.  Exhaustion. 

6.  Psychic  effects. 

7.  IGgh  temperature. 

8.  OhiU. 

9.  Snow  c^are. 

10.  Advancing  age. 

1.  InadequaU  Training, — ^This  is  serious  in  the  Alps,  but 
much  more  potoit  in  the  Blmalaya.  Training  takes  longer 
than  in  Europe. 

2.  Indigestion  due  to  Unsuitable  Food. — The  best  possible  diets 
for  high  altitudes  have  yet  to  be  devised.  'I'here  is  probably 
no  doubt  that  the  appetite  is  lessened.  After  long  and  oarefol 
experiment,  we  found  that  the  best  mainstay  of  both  morning 
and  evening  meals  was  a  large  bowl  of  sou]i,  thickened  with 
rice  and  >vith  added  butter.  The  three  ingredients  were  served 
separately.   One  could  then  add  tongue,  boneless  sardines,  4^. 
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as  "wavitt'd.  ])ut  it  ^v;ls  found  that  the  entire  elimination  of  meat 
hy  substitution  of  four  or  live  freshly  made  chupatfios — 
unleavened  pancakos— with  jam  and  butter,  was  occasioiiiilly  a 
good  plan.    Of  course  ditl'erent  mon  require  diflerent  diets. 

We  carried  several  tins  of  plasmon  \\'ith  us  for  use  on  an 
ascent  of  the  Jonsoiij^  i'eak  t)r  Kaniet.  if  opportunity  offered, 
but  unfortunately  }ia<l  no  ()p])ortimity  of  testing  them. 

Perhai)s  jx'jttonised  foods  and  })repare(l  f:»lyceroj)liosphates 
like  sanato<;en  might  be  usefvd  for  protracted  camps  at  heights 
over  23,000  it.  Hot  tea  in  Thermos  llasks  we  found  excdl  'ut 
at  high  altitudes,  but  the  two  flasks  taken  were  broken  within 
a  month.  Failing  tea  Professor  Collie  informs  me  that  citrate 
of  caffeine  is  an  exoelkiit  sabstitate. 

8.  Ovmirain. — Over-strenaons  exertion  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  real  sickness  because  the  co-ordination  of  the  different  organs 
is  rendered  far  more  difficult  to  maintain.  It  is  therelore 
probably  better  to  go  slowly,  so  that  in  this  respect  I  would 
venture  to  disagree  with  Ih,  Long8taff»  and  to  follow  Mr. 
Mumm  who  says  '  Camp  high  and  start  late.*  I  would  prefer 
to  read  this  *  Camp  high  and  start  as  early  as  you  safely  can.* 

4.  Want  of  Acclimatisation  to  High  AUitiidcs. — In  attacking 
very  lofty  peaks  it  would  proltably  be  found  advisable  above 
20,000  ft.  to  push  camps  up  oidy  from  1000  to  8000  ft.  per  day, 
according  to  tlie  difficulties  met  with.  The  idea  that  the  l)ad 
effects  of  higli  altitude  are  cumulative  is,  we  think,  completely 
negatived  liy  the  ease  with  which,  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  expedition, 
•we  climbed  Dhanarau  Peak  (l'J,000  ft.),  marched  about  20  m., 
and  then  made  '22  m.  next  day. 

5.  Exhaustion. — When  one  is  near  the  limit  of  one's  powers, 
especially  when  fasting,  the  waste  prochicts  tlirown  intt)  tlie 
blood  are  l)eyond  the  possibility  of  natural  ehmination,  and 
toxic  effects  are  produced. 

G.  Psychic  Ejjccis.  —Ther^o  might  be  important,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  beginner  findmg  a  ])lace  more  dangerous  than 
anticipated.  Probably  local  blood  congestion  supervenes — 
perhaps  due  to  splanchnic  dilatation  or  constriction — ^which 
has  a  deleterious  effect. 

7.  High  Temperature,  8.  Chill,  and  9.  Snow  Cflare  vary 
greatly  in  their  effects.  They  are  indefinite  factors  which  tend 
to  upset  the  co-ordinating  balance. 

10.  Advancing  Age  is  like  elevation  itself  a  general  depressant 
of  one*s  powers,  but  if  we  consider  that  one  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Club  when  getting  towards  three  score  led  a  large  party 
ov»  a  pass  more  than  20,000  ft.  high  into  an  unknown  country. 
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the  effeot  of  age  is  obviously  variable  and  must  be  greatly 
discounted  in  certain  cases. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  natives  are  never  afflicted 
with  what  looks  like  mountain  sickness.  I  have  met  with 
several  eases  but  usually  at  comparatively  bw  levels. 

When  camped  near  Pangperma,  two  natives  of  Kangbachen, 
an  old  man  and  his  son,  started  to  cross  the  Jonsong  La,  but 
at  about  19,0()0  ft.  the  father,  a  man  of  about  iiftj,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  headache,  and  they  went  back  to  Kangbaohen. 
The  headache  passed  oil  to  some  extent  after  having  tea  at  our 
camp. 

^ir.  Claude  White  mentions  in  his  book  on  Sikkim  and 
Bhutan  that  many  of  his  Nepalese  were  affected  by  sickness  at 
14,000  to  15,000  ft. 

Alum  Sint^h,  the  leader  of  the  men  from  Mana,  ^vho  came 
with  me  fium  Baihiiiath,  informed  me  tliat  he  and  other  cuohes 
when  with  Lieutenant  Slin<j;Hl)v,  earher  in  the  year,  had  been 
badly  aliected  by  mountain  sickness. 

Perhaps  three  facts  might  Ijo  em])hasised  in  conclusion. 

1.  The  ordinary  mountaineering  rules  regarding  use  of 
ropes,  &C.,  should  be  carefully  followed  in  the  Himalaya,  oven 
in  the  case  of  snow  passes  used  by  natives,  unless  the  position 
of  crevasses  ia  known.  This  is  especially  important  before  the 
summer  snows  begin,  as  numberless  crevasses  are  then  thinly 
covered.  Exceptions  are  made  in  the  cas^  of  moraine-covered 
ice  streams  like  the  Zemu  and  Kangchenjunga  Glaciers. 

2.  Men  with  cloth  boots  should  not  be  taken  on  dangerous 
ice  slopes,  and  espeoiaUy  ice  traverses.  This  foUows  from, 
what  has  been  related  above,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  Professor  Collie  in  Kashmir.  Many  members  of  the  Club 
will  doubtless  consider  such  a  statement  superfluous,  but  when 
in  the  Himalaya  one  is  frequently  strongly  tempted  to  use  the 
material  at  hand. 

?>.  ^[any  of  the  Sherpa  Nepalese  are  first-rate  chmbers  as 
well  as  cooUes,  and  could  be  used  for  serious  climbing  of  the  big 
peaks  hke  Kangchenjunga,  after  proper  training.  Serious 
climbing  m  the  Himalaya  can  hardly  I)e  sai<l  to  have  begun, 
Init  I  might  venture  to  express  agreement  with  Mr.  I'reshfield's 
dictum  that  all  the  great  peaks  can  and  will  be  climbed. 

I  have  to  otTer  my  sincere  thanks  to  Professor  Collie  for 
very  kind  advice  and  assistance. 
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T  T  August  8, 1909, 1  had  hardly  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
what  I  widied  to  do.  On  the  day  after  our  arriyal  I  wan- 
dered out  as  usual  into  the  middle  of  the  Cogne  meadows,  and 
lovingly  regarded  once  more  the  well-known  landscape  with 
aU  its  wealth  of  pleasant  memories.  And  then  two  questions 
persistently  presented  themselves.  The  Tdte  de  Grandcron 
and  the  Tour  de  Grauson  are  not  great  peaks,  hut  they  are 
oonspicaons  horn  that  green  triangle  of  the  St.  Onis  pastures. 
Had  th(  y  heen  climbed  ?  If  so  the  ascents  must  have  been 
made  last  year.  Inquiry  followed.  They  had  certainly  not 
been  clinibeil  within  the  last  twelve  months.  I  at  once 
hastily  cried  to  Benjamin :  *  Well,  then,  they  have  not  yet  been 
climbed  at  all.'  This  added  zest  to  the  constraction  of  a 
programme — if  I  may  use  so  serious  a  word  of  the  unpretentious . 
task  which  we  proceeded  to  set  ourselves. 

But  before  taking  them  in  liand — or  ought  I  to  sav  afoot  ? 
— I  wished  to  visit  the  ridge  between  the  Val  de  Grauson 
and  the  Val  d'Arpisson.  I  wanted  to  ascend  all  the  points  in 
it  S.  of  the  Tour  d'Arpisson.  The  new  map  has  on  it  a  Punta 
Vacheres  which  I  knew  not.  8o  on  August  10  we  went  up  this 
point  via  tlu?  Testa  Chaplane — a  splemUd  point  of  view.  Fine 
as  is  the  prospect  from  (iuiiillian,  that  from  the  Testa  surpasses 
it.  Those  who  have  visited  it  speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm. 
But  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  ridge  which  I  had  purposed 
was  defeated  by  the  weather,  for  thunder  came  on,  and  rain 
and  mist  completed  our  dismay ;  though  when  we  were  well 
on  our  way  home  the  weather  improved. 

August  11  I  spent  at  Cogne,  and  on  the  12th  Benjamin  and 
I  climbed  the  Cima  di  Leviona,  or  Funta  del  Tuf ,  by  a  variation 
of  the  route  by  which  Sig.  Bobba  and  I  had  made  the  first 
ascent  in  1898.  We  then  descended  the  W.  ridge — a  new  way. 
On  our  way  up  above  the  Campement  du  Eoi  at  Lauson  we  saw 
a  great  herd  of  chamois,  probably  nearly  100,  and  the  best 
Geniiatia  lutea  I  have  come  across  in  the  Alps.  On  the  descent 
we  followed  a  sort  of  special  bouquetin  route,  and  then  took  to 
the  actual  crest.  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  leading.  We  went 
over  point  3202  of  the  new  map.  The  rocks  after  this  point 
waa  passed  became  steep  and  slabby.  And  when  i  turned  to 
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the  right,  I  had  same  trouble  on  steep  slabs  with  shallow  ^^now 
upon  them—  -'  Assez  raide,'  Beiijariiin  said,  when  we  were  look- 
ing back  from  the  snow  at  tlic  foot  of  the  Inferno  (ilacier  of  the 
new  map.  The  rocks  near  the  sunnnit  were  red,  but  these 
trucult'nt  fellows  were  a  l)lackish  crev.  There  were  manv 
flowers  on  tins  mountain.  On  our  way  down  to  Degioz  the  most 
conspicuous  blossom  was  (  (uujKinulacenisia  in  charming  tufts. 
The  views  of  the  Herbetet  and  the  peaks  between  it  and  the 
l^iradiso  were  imposing  in  clear  sunshine.  We  got  down  to 
Degioz  about  7.0  in  the  evening  after  a  very  enjoyable  day. 

On  August  18  we  went  up  to  Pont,  and  then  to  the  Rifugio 
Vittorio  Enunanuele.  We  had  engaged  a  porter  at  D^oz,  of 
whom  more  hereafter. 

From  the  Vittorio  Emmanuele  Befnge  we  orossed  the  ik\  dn 
Grand  Faradis,  traversed  the  great  Noaschetta  Glacier,  ascended 
the  Becca  di  Noaschetta,  which  enjoys  a  view  of  Cogne  over 
the  main  chain,  and  traversed  via  the  Colle  di  Noaschetta  to 
the  gap  between  the  T»''te  de  Yalnontey  (11,625  ft.)  and  the  Tete 
de  (handcrou  (11,286  ft.).  This  point  had  not  previoiislj  been 
attained.* 

So  far  all  had  Ix-en  easy,  but  a  cliange  now  ensued.  It 
took  us  1  houi-  80  minutes  to  descend  the  46*2  ft.  to  the  Col  de 
Grandcrou.  We  had  many  amusing  l)its,  and  it  was  distinctly 
exhilarating  to  hear  Benjamin,  after  peering  over  the  clilT 
in  answer  to  demands  for  direction  from  the  poi-ter,  shout 
*  Avancez  seulement/  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  which  was  a 
better  comment  on  the  situation  than  mere  words.  The  rocks 
were,  in  places,  loose  and  sometimes  came  away  in  one*s  hand 
when  tested.  We  encountered  various  narrow  chimneys  and 
one  curious  tunnel  floored  with  ice,  which  the  porter  regarded 
with  much  suspicion.  The  porter  was  somewhat  of  a  survival 
from  earlier  stages  of  mountaineering.  He  was  not,  I  ought 
to  say,  on  the  official  hst.  He  reminded  one  of  those  porters 
of  old  who  were  wont  to  contribute  the  comic  element  to  Ali>ine 
(expeditions.  Benjamin  and  I  knew  him  as  '  Bottles,'  as  he 
had  a  perfect  mania  for  collecting  empty  bottles.   When  we 


*  The  iUustration,  for  which  my  Bearty  thanks  are  due  to  S. 

Vittoria  Sella,  shows  the  Gran  Faradiso  and  his  satellites  to 

perfection.  In  the  left-hand  corner  is  the  Col  do  Ciundcrou,  above 
it  the  Tete  de  Grandcrou.  then  tlie  Teto  de  Valnontey  (virv  d-irk), 
tlu'U  the  Tete  de  la  Trilndation  whli  the  ridae  running  to  tlio  Becra 
di  Noaschetta,  the  rocky  dome  at  tlie  extreme  left  of  the  picture. 
The  sharp  point  behind  is  the  Pic  de  la  Lune  or  Pointe  de  Ceresole; 
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«my6d  at  Noasoa  (to  antioipato  a  fiUle)  and  I  proceeded  .to 
aeaich  my  raeksaok  for  a  olean  shirt,  the  first  thing  I  palled 
oat  was  an  empty  bottle.  I  seaiohed  again,  and  £ew  forth 
another  bottle.   I  searched  a  third  time,  and  yet  a  third  empty 

bottle  appeared !  He  was  a  throe-bottle  man  !  But  I  forgive 
him  much  for  sapplying  my  broken  teacup,  which  I  preferred 
to  a  tin  drinking  cup,  with  the  title  of  '  le  goblet.' 

After  one  or  two  more  little  difficulties,  I  remarked  tp  Ben- 
jamin *  This  is  rather  an  anuisiiifj  little  ])eak.'  *  Oh  jiistpnient,' 
herephed.  After  a  bad  })laco  the  porter  exclaimed  that  he  had 
been  on  the  Para(hs  and  tlie  ilerbetet,  but  they  liad  not  faced 
him  with  such  difficulties  as  these.  As  a  fact  we  reallv  had  a 
good  many  by  no  means  easy  j)laces  to  descend.  The  excite- 
ment was  kept  up  to  the  last,  for  the  linul  (Ufficulty  took  the 
most  patois  and  the  longest  time.  When  we  reached  the  Col  and 
looked  hack  Beigamin  said '  Can  yoa  trace  oar  roate  ?  '  *  No  ! ' 
I  answered.  'Nobody/  he  added,  'would  believe  that  we  had 
come  down  there.'  I  agreed  with  him,  bat  we  were  both  in 
an  expansive  mood,  for  the  little  peak  had  been  a  banqaet  to  as. 

I  oag^t  to  mention  that  I  discovered  many  flowers  in  the 
orevioes  of  the  rock  walls,  which  I  searched  pretty  carefully 
while  waiting  for  the  porter  to  find  the  way  Geum  reptans 
was  the  most  striking — jewels  of  ^o\(\,  Hke  glittering  stars, 
set  in  the  crannies  of  httle  sheltered  ledges. 

The  wind  had  been  lively  and  rather  cold,  but  on  the  Col  de 
Grandcrou  the  sun  was  hot.  The  skv  was  lovelv,  belted  witli 
tender  clouds^ — loiii^  ^auzy  Hues  of  a  milky  white,  suffused 
with  pink  in  the  upper  las  ers,  and  with  a  red  or  purple  tint 
in  th<'  lower. 

We  had  intemU'd  to  go  down  to  Cogne  l»y  the  Col  de 
Grandcrou,  but  when  we  had  been  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
pass  and  traversed  back  westwards  toward  our  peak,  it  became 
quite  dear  that  a  descent  on  the  Yafaiontey  side  would  involve 
a  good  deal  of  step-cutting  in  ice,  and  this,  after  consultetioi^ 
with  Beigamin,  I  decided  not  to  tackle ;  as,  though  the  porter 
had  done  fairly  weU  on  rocks,  his  movem^ts  on  steep  snow 
were  not  such  as  to  encourage  us  to  face  a  staircase  in  ice 
in  his  company.  We  therefore,  at  1.85,  returned  to  the  colly 
and  started  for  Xoasca. 

After  we  had  left  the  glacier  and  descended  rougli  pastures 
where  there  was  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  thouf^h  the  herdsmen 
were  too  far  ofT  for  us  to  consult  them  as  to  the  road,  we  took  a 
patli  to  the  left.  Tlirre  is  no  (|ne>tinii.  1  tliink  !iow,  that  we 
ouglit  to  havr  f(»ll()wed  a  track  that  seemed  to  lose  itself  in  ^ 
VOL.  XX\  1.— XO.  CXCVI.  L 
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shallow  lake  on  our  li^l.  I  had  great  doabis  as  to  whether 
we  were  tdioosmg  wisely,  but  the  voluble  assertions  of  the  ported 
that  we  were  making  a  great  mistake  possibly  helped  to  deeido 
me,  out  of  a  spirit  of  pure  contradiction,  to  ecmtimie  to  the  left. 
We  presently  came  to  a  narrow  glen  with  a  noisy  torrent,  and 
lonnd  that  tiie  bridge  over  it  had  been  carried  away.  I  think 
the  porter  expected  us  to  torn  back,  but  we  stack  to  our 
digression  '  like  the  driven  pig,*  as  a  famous  climber  puts  it. 
We  crossed  the  torrent  by  way  of  a  huge  rock,  ^vhich  projected 
well  into  the  middle  of  the  water,  and  a  vigorous  leap.  Then 
we  came  to  a  place  which  looked  like  the  battleheld  of  rock- 
hurling  giants.  It  was  not  possible  to  go  quickly,  but  still  we 
progressed,  and  still  the  rocks  confusedly  hurled  called  for 
energetic,  if  spasmodic,  athletics.  I  could  imagine  a  cheerful 
critic  crying  'Let  me  see  thee  caper — ^ha!  higher!  ha, — ^ha! 
excellent  I'  Unpleasant  questionings  as  to  where  we  should 
spend  the  night  now  began  at  times  to  suggest  themselves. 
One  could  imagine  this  vast  wilderness  of  rocks  to  be  the  spot 
where  dwelt : 

Pigmies  and  Polypliemes,  by  many  a  name. 

Centaurs  and  Satyrs,  and  such  shapes  as  haunt 
Wet  clefts, — and  lumps  neither  ahve  nor  dead. 
Dog-headed,  bosom-eyed,  and  bird-footed. 

Shbllby.  WUeh  of  AUas,  stansa  zi. 

By-and-by  we  saw  that  the  torrent  made  almost  a  right 
angle  and  disappeared  round  a  cliff-end.  I  felt  certain  that 
there  was  no  passage  for  us  there,  as  indeed  was  the  case,  but 
eventually  we  got  down  into  a  little  marsliy  phiin,  spied  a 
bridge  of  two  planks  across  the  torrent,  wheri'  hv  had  forgotten 
his  exasperation  with  the  steep  rocks  and  meandered  lazily 
through  a  morass,  and  so  crossed  to  the  true  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  Here  Benjamin  pursued  sonu*  youths  who  were 
carrying  up  wood  for  fuel,  and  obtained  from  them  some  infor- 
mation about  the  way.  I  think  he  must  have  uilj understood 
their  directions,  as  he  declared  that  they  said  we  must,  when  we 
had  gone  to  a  point  visible  bek>w  us,  turn  to  the  right.  Now, 
though  I  had  made  a  mistake  higher  up,  one  thing  I  did  know» 
and&atwas  that  if  you  were  going  to  Noasca  you  must  keep  to 
the  left ;  so  when  we  got  to  the  junction,  though  the  porter  was 
against  me,  Benjamin,  on  my  appeal  to  the  map,  supported  me. 
It  was  here,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  that  we  looked  back  and 
saw  the  Grand  Paradis,  the  Glacier  de  I'Abeille,  and  the  Cresta 
Gastaldi,  greatly  exalted  and  gloni&ed  in  the  afternoon  sunshine. 
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We  before  long  eame  down  to  the  great  hoSkm  to  tlie  S.W. 
of  the  iDaai  oalled  Blano  Gioir  on  the  new  map.  I  think  what 
most  straek  na  hece  was  the  extreme  ateepneie  of  the  paetnree 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ton^t  under  the  ridge  ruming  from 
Blanc  Giuir  through  Tiasen  Bosbo  to  Gran  Cairo.  Beiganun 
remarked  that  the  oattle  most  have  been  reared  on  the  spot  to 
be  able  to  graze  on  slopes  so  steep.  *  Cattle  from  an  ordinary 
Alp,'  he  laughingly  added,  *  would  tumble  off  the  mountain  side.* 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  this  great  hollow  under  favourable 
circumstances — ^it  remains  with  me  as  unique  of  its  kind. 
Then^  were  many  flowers  and  fenis — tJie  Hower  was  Dimihus 
neglectus,  atul  the  Parsley  fern,  the  fern  ;  but  holly  and  beech 
ferns  were  also  fairly  plentiful.  WTien  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hollow,  we  enjoyed  a  feast  of  bilberries.  The  path  just 
below  the  bilberries  had  been  destroyed  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  we  had  some  trouble. 

It  was  still  a  good  way  to  Noasca,  but  the  evening  was  beanti- 
ful;  and  when  we  got  sight  of  the  Levanna  Qrientale  a  golden 
sunset  okxid  was  jost  enfolding  his  oome^  head.  The  last  part 
of  the  deeeent  we  made  by  a  new  zigsag  traek  which  aftwled 
easy  walking  bat  took  us  a  long  oorve  to  the  right.  Night  had 
faUen  before  we  xeaehed  Noasca  and  were  weloomed  bj  the 
cold  air  and  sonorous  voice  of  the  Oroo. 

The  old  rhyme  about  Koasoa  is  no  longer  true— 

Noaftca,  Noasca, 

Pooo  pane,  lunga  tasoa. 

at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  first  half  is  concerned ;  for  we  found 
good  food  and  clean  Ijeds  at  tlie  Albergo  lieale.  We  wer(!  not 
the  only  visitors,  for  a  party  liad  just  come  in  from  Locaua  in 
a  motor-car  and  were  at  sup^HJi  when  we  arrived. 

.VfLer  SLii>per  I  paid  off  the  porter  and  agreed  with  the  owner 
of  a  carriage  to  take  us  to  Locana  and  Pont.  We  were  to 
reaeh  Pont  at  11.80 ;  I  need  hardly  add  that  we  were  late. 

On  August  16  we  soon  descended  into  a  beantifal  world  of 
ohestnats  and  walnuts,  gurgling  streams,  rieh  meadows,  and 
meUow  sonshine.  There  were  many  pale  green  willows  in 
the  meadows,  and  many  a  dark  green  ash,  though  the  latter 
had  been  severely  cropped.  The  alders  down  by  the  Oreo  were 
beginning  to  lose  their  leaves,  but  the  birch  was  grace  itself. 
There  were  many  country  people  in  the  road,  as  it  was  August  15» 
one  of  the  great  festivals  of  the  year. 

At  Fornolosa  there  were  some  line  richly  coloured  geraniums 
in  big  pots  on  the  baicouieb  of  two  of  the  houses.   A  little 
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lower  vines  trained  on  tall  treUis-work  or  up  and  over  the 

houses  -were  very  pictureeqae.  There  were  also  figs,  apples, 
and  phims,  and  of  course  even-where  beans,  often  mixed  "VN-ith 
potatoes.  }?rowing  rampantly.  Hayfields  here  and  there  richly 
scented  the  fresh  morning  air  with  a  homelike  fragrance. 

At  Locana  there  was  a  great  crowd.  Our  first  task  here  was 
to  send  a  telegram  to  Cogue  to  mine  host  of  the  Grivola  to  let 
him  know  our  whereabouts,  as  we  had  said  we  should  he  hack 
there  on  Saturday.  There  was  much  fruit  on  sale  in  the  street 
—the  market  was,  in  fact,  glutted.  We  bought  good  peaches 
at  2)d.  the  kilo  (2  lbs.),  and  fie^jamin  said  quite  good  small 
ones  oonld  be  had  for  Id,  for  the  same  quantity.  Nectarines 
looked  very  tempting,  but  oar  *  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour 
fly '  when  their  adamantine  hardness  beoune  bat  too  undeniable. 

At  Pont,  at  the  Corona  Grossa,  there  were  seventeen  people 
at  lunch.  After  a  meal,  we  drove  ap  to  Bonco.  Just  as  we 
got  oat  of  the  town  we  saw  a  beautifal  iair-haired  girl  very 
becomingly  gowned,  with  three  roses  in  her  bosom,  and 
immediately  afterwards  two  young  women  in  picturesque 
dresses  drivinj^  three  cows. 

In  this  valley  of  the  Soana  the  people  seemed  more  smiling — 
perhaps  they  had  a  stronger  a})preciation  of  the  feast  day — 
certainly  no  one  could  wish  for  more  beautiful  natural  surround- 
ings  than  are  here  to  be  found.  The  valley  is  clothed  with  wo<  id, 
mamly  chestnuts,  though  walnuts  may  also  be  seen,  and  the 
Soana  far  below  the  road  makes  music  in  its  foliage-hidden  bed. 

Before  we  got  to  Bonoo  we  came  upon  a  rustic  festival  in 
fall  swing,  with  a  tent  and  a  planked  floor  for  the  danoens. 
Bonco  was  mach  altered  since  my  last  visit  in  1895.  It 
npw  boasts  a  big  fashionable  hotel — the  Lavina-Soana — 
and  offers  the  traveller  excellent  accommodation  in  lieu  of 
the '  entomological  night  on  crackling  maize-stalks  in  an  old 
lumber-room  '  of  whidi  history  speaks  in  1B59  !  There  were 
many  people  to  be  seen,  most  of  them  visitors  who  had  come 
up  from  the  plains  to  avoid  tlie  heat.  We  went  on  up  the 
Val  Campiglia  to  Campiglia.  where  we  found  quite  a  decent 
inn.    On  the  way  we  saw  some  boys  killing  a  snake  in  the  road. 

The  cool  of  a  beautiful  evening  was  very  grateful  to  us, 
and  the  voices  of  falling  streams,  not  too  loud  to  be  musical, 
fcioothed  our  ears.  The  rambling  inn  seemed  full  of  peoi)le, 
but  I  secured  quite  a  decent  room.  The  food  was  fair.  The 
landlord  was  polite  and  anxious  to  do  his  best  for  us,  but  the 
cares  and  toils  of  probably  the  heaviest  day  in  his  season  had 
obviously  told  upon  him.  Card-players  were  still  busy  and 
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noisy  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  Benjamin  said  that  the  landlord 
Ofiuld  not  get  rid  of  thoin  till  August  16  was  some  hours  old. 

The  next  day,  while  we  were  parleying?  with  an  old  herdsman 
at  the  Kancio  chalet,  I  saw  a  very  fine  dog  which  reminded  me 
of  the  splendid  creature  I  liad  seen  there  in  1882.  This  I 
mentioned  to  the  old  inaii.  He  seemed  to  bo  much  pleased, 
and  said  that  the  present  dog  was  a  descendant  of  the  one 
I  had  admired  so  much  twenty-seven  years  ago.  We  crossed 
to  Cogne  by  the  Col  des  Eaux  Bougw.  There  were  many 
flowers,  Saxifraga  loiigi/oUa  amongst  them,  and  we  saw  a 
number  of  ohamois.  Instead  of  going  to  BroniUot,  we  kept 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  main  torrent  and  eventually  joined  the 
route  from  the  Col  Bardoney.  The  day  was  beautifal. 

On  August  19  we  went  up  to  the  Grauson  chalets.  Before 
turning  aside  into  the  little  flat  where  the,  chalets  lie,  there 
is  an  exceptionally  line  view  of  the  Grivola  which  Alls  the  end 
of  the  valley.  In  the  evening  light  I  thought  it  one  of  the 
most  impressive  views  of  the  great  Cogne  peak  that  I  had  seen. 
Later,  with  a  new  moon  in  the  sky,  we  watched  it  again. 

The  herdsmen  at  Grauson  were  very  hospitable—they  gave 
us  new  uiilk,  and  offered  us  the  choice  of  their  own  beds  or 
clean  hay  in  a  chalet  a  little  distance  away.  We  chose  the 
latter  and  were  quite  comfortable. 

When  I  remarked  to  a  herdsman  that  the  pastures  looked 
very  brown,  he  said  '  Yes ;  we  have  not  bad  sufficient  rain 
this  season,  and  consequently  we  have  not  here  as  many  oows 
asusuaL* 

We  left  the  chalets  at  6.20  a.m.  on  August  18.*  We  crossed 
the  Lussert  torrent  and  then  went  N.£.  to  a  little  col  in 
the  N.E.  ar^te  of  the  Tour  de  Grauson,  from  which  the 
Lussert  lakes  were  visible.  After  that  wo  ascended  for 
some  time  in  a  south-west.erly  direction  along  this  arete. 
We  then  went  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  from  ridge  to  hollow 
and  from  hollow  to  ridge,  the  inchnation  in  many  places 
l>ein^'  decidedly  steep.  At  10.80  a.m.— altout  8J  hours'  walk- 
iiiii;  from  the  chalets — we  arrived  just  mub'r  the  summit  of 
the  peak.  When  we  had  examined  tlic  ])eak  from  Co<.,Mie 
we  had  been  very  doubtful  as  to  wbich  of  tbe  many  points  of 
the  summit  ridge  was  actually  the  highest.  W  lieu  we  found, 
after  careful  examination,  tbat  we  were  undoubtedly  on  the 
highest  point  I  was  much  pleased,  for  it  was  unnecessary 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  exploring  all  the  'fantastic 


♦  See  Rivista  Mensile  C.A.I.  1910,  pp.  279-80. 
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pinnacles '  of  which  the  *  Chmbers'  Guide  *  speaks.  The 
mountain  on  the  N.  or  Lussert  glacier  side  is  very  steep,  and 
seemed  to  m  decidedly  dangerous  by  tguod.  of  ifdling  stones. 
Of  ooorse  it  is  quite  possible  tbat  a  better  way  up  may  be 
foimd  irom  below  tlum  we  ooald  disoem  from  the  sommit. 
We  built  a  stone  man  on  the  Invest  point.* 
•  On  the  desoent  we  followed  an  entirely  different  route. 
There  are  several  great  couloirs  in  the  8.  face  of  the  mountain 
that  are  well  seen  from  the  Giaoson  cbfdets.  One  of  them 
begins  almost  under  the  veiy  sommit,  descends  straight  down 
for  some  considerable  distance,  then  turns  to  the  right  (W.) 
and  finally  becomes  a  torrent-bed,  in  parts  vpry  steep  and  not 
altogether  easy.  In  this  couloir,  or  on  its  sides,  exce})t  in  one 
place  where  for  a  short  time  a  lalt  ral  gully  was  followed,  we 
made  our  descend ,  Benjamin  leading.  The  very  last  bit  of 
the  ton-ent  bed,  the  steep  part  of  which  was  about  1(K)  metres 
above  the  Grauson  chalets,  was  turned  by  the  left  bank. 

Our  route  is  probably  much  the  quickest  for  the  descent,  as 
we  only  took  2  hours  10  minutes  actual  walking  from  the 
summit  to  the  Qianmm  chalets.  This  oouloir,  in  which  we 
descended  at  least  8000  ft.,  is  the  great  featmre  of  the  moontain, 
and  was  carefoUy  examined  by  ns  from  the  chalets  on  oor  retnzn. 

The  most  intevesting  part  of  the  view  from  the  sammit  was 
the  sight  of  the  Yalnontey  from  end  to  end.  We  returned 
leisurely  to  Cogne,  weD  satisfied  with  our  day's  work. 


Thb  First  Asobnt  of  the  Mattbbhorn  bt  the  Furcmjen 

Ab&tb. 

By  dr.  MARIO  PIACENZA. 

[We  offer  our  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  Mario  Piacenza  nnd  to  the 
Editor  of  the  'Rivista  Meiisilo  '  for  permission  to  publish  the 
followiiiL'  article.  The  translation  we  owe  to  Major  £.  L. 
Strutt. — EnrroR  '  A.  J.'J 

TO  climb  the  Matterhom  by  the  Fnrggen  arSte  has  been  my 
idea  for  many  years,  and  has  inspired  in  me  a  great 
desire  to  lift  the  ydl  of  mystery  which  enshrouds  it.  The 
expedition  certainly  appears  strenuous  and  impossible  for 


*  I  am  indebted  for  the  illustration  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Bennett.  The  photograph  was  taken  from  the  Valnontey  and  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  Yal  de  Grauson  as  well  as  the  Tour. 
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those  not  gifted  ivith  the  strongest  tenacity  and  dadng; 
abindd  I  saooeed  irhen  bo  wBoy  hiave  inoimtaiiieeM  have 
bentatod,  and  from  vrhieh  all  have  tunijed  back  mistrusting, 
and  declaring  the  undertaking  was  impossible  ?  The  idea  of 
attempting  &e  aseent  grew  on  me  by  jealous  degrees,  and  I 
^poke  no  word  to  anyone  about  it.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
to  make  inqnirieB  from  my  predecessors  as  to  how  the  moun- 
tain appeared  on  that  side.  Somehow  by  gossip  on  the 
yeiandah  of  the  hotel,  I  managed  to  sound  all  the  guides  who 
accompanied  Eoy,  l)ut  in  snob  a  way  that  I  appeared  perfectly 
careless  to  their  replir'>. 

Ange  Maquignaz  informed  nie  '  C'est  fou  d'aller  par  la,  on  va 
se  casser  le  cou.'  The  small  and  intelligent  Daniel,  however, 
with  his  accustomed  vivacity  and  dash,  which  contrasted 
strangely  ^vith  the  quiet  characteristics  of  the  other  guides, 
informed  me  *  Ah,  moi  j*ai  dans  la  tete,  qu'on  pent  trouver  un 
passage,  regardez  la  ?  *  with  which  words  he  pointed  out 
to  me  the  ribbons  of  snow  beneath  the  final  summit.  *  G'est 
U  qu'il  iant  passer ;  oii  il  reste  la  neige  on  peat  tonjoors  passer.' 
Inlaei,  he  showed  himseU  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  forcing 
a  way,  and  I  comforted  myself  with  the  idea  that  he  at  least, 
althoo^  doubtless  considering  it  a  risky  undertaking,  never- 
theless thought  it  a  possible  one. 

We  could  at  least  but  try ;  before  renouncing  the  splendid 
expedition  we  could  anyhow  attempt  it,  so  as  to  see  whether 
•  the  ridge  was  invincible  or  not.  The  guides  were  to  be  found 
who  would  accompany  me,  although  their  looks  might  have 
cooled  my  ardour,  and  I  knew  well  that  without  courage  and 
faith  it  was  useless  to  set  out,  also  that  we  should  encounter  too 
many  rebuffs  if  we  attempted  the  ascent  without  great  previous 
reconnoitring. 

For  the  first  part  of  my  undertaking  I  secured  first  my 
worthy  friend  Joseph  Pellisier,  then  later  Joseph  Carrel  and 
J.  Gaspard,  all  of  Valtournanche.  With  them  alone  was  I 
confident,  my  anxieties  and  hopes  were  shared  with  them. 
Pellisier,  beyond  all  the  otheis,  was  keen  about  the  expedition ; 
he  had  aided  and  abetted  Bey's  attempts,  he  knew  well  the 
difiSculties  of  the  Matterhom  and  also,  in  part  at  least,  those 
of  the  Furggen  Bidge. 

.  We  all  of  us  knew  of  Bey's  different  adventures,  described 
in  such  a  masterly  way  in  his  book  '  Nel  Eegno  del  Cervino ' ; 
in  each  of  us  grew  some  measure  of  his  feelings  and  enthusiasm — 
we  lived  over  again  in  ourselves  the  many  hours  spent  by  him 
on  the  mountain ! 
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It  was  impossible  to  climb  direct  from  ihe  shoulder  of  the 
Fnrggen  Badge  to  the  summit — the  crest  of  the  ardte  camiot  be 
followed  at  a  Very  obvious  point ;  for  in  this  one  part  there  is  a 
great  void  of  some  80  metres  filled  by  an  immense  projecting 

*  nose.*  Whatever  happf  ns  one  must  here  turn  on  to  the 
Swiss  or  Italian  slope.  Bey  chose  the  iray  on  the  Swiss  side, 
possibly  because  it  is  intrinsically  more  beautiful,  possil)ly 
becailse  it  appears  more  feasible  for  a  direct  ascent  to  tlio 
summit,  as  one  can  keep  nearer  to  the  crest.  How  many  hopes, 
Low  many  varying  emotions  passed  through  the  soul  of  the  man, 
qui^  ering  with  the  longing  for  conquest  1  Then  the  agony,  the 
horror  of  the  final  repulse  ! 

Dreaming  of  the  gallantly-borne  discomforts  of  my 
predecessors,  and  the  causes  which  brought  them  about,  I 
yet  became  certain  that  a  way  must  exist,  7iot  on  the  Swiss 
slope  so  often  tried,  but  on  the  ItaUan  side.  •  I  detennined  to 
reconnoitre  with  the  guides  that  part  of  the  mountain  lying 
between  the  final  peak  and  the  shoulder  of  the  Furggen,  making 
the  Italian  shoulder  our  starting-point.  So  began  my  climbs 
on  the  Matterhom,  using  the  Luigi  di  Savoia  Club  hut  as  our 
base.  The  hut  became  the  home  of  myself  and  my  trusty 
companions,  and  whenever  the  weather  allowed  it  we  scrambled 
along  the  ridge  on  to  the  top,  in  the  attempt  to  disclose  the  new 
route.  At  first  we  were  content,  from  the  Pic  Tyndall,  to  gaze 
at  the  opposite  face,  but  the  uncertain  weather  compelled  us 
to  bivouac  frequently  and  fniitlessly.  Not  only  was  it  the 
weather  that  j)roved  itself  a  nuisance,  there  were  also  our 
worthy  colleagues;  th(\se  latter  found  it  strange — and  no 
wonder! — that  we  should  continue  our  prolonged  sojourns  at 
such  a  height,  while  they  themselves  were  all  trying  as  (piickly 
as  possible  to  complete  the  trying  ascent,  in  order  to  return 
happy  and  proud  to  the  comfortable  beds  of  the  hotel.  Our 
reply  to  these  people  was  always  that  we  lived  up  there  for  the 
sake  of  fresh  aur  and  the  photography  of  the  Italian  ridge,  which 
had  long  been  neglected  in  this  respect ;  this  was  quite  true,  the 
camera  was  always  there  and,  weather  permitting,  was  in  daily 
use,  althou^  whenever  a  favourable  moment  occurred  for  a 
photograph,  our  eyes  fled  ever  to  the  great  precipice  of  the 
Furggen  ;  we  gazed  at  its  graceful  outline,  at  the  great  couloir, 
at  the  slopes ;  we  watched  the  wreckage  of  the  avalanches 
thundering  down  from  the  summit  of  the  Giant  and  guessed 
from  their  traces  the  angles  of  the  slopes  and  ]>recipices. 

As  for  the  telephotographs,  they  wer(»  e<|ually  useful  whether 
taken  from  the  Chateau  des  Dames  or  from  the  Pic  Tyndall. 
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After  ha  vilify'  well  studied  the  slope  of  the  wall,  we  determined 
to  hazard  ourselves  on  the  snow  rihhons  stretching  heneath 
the  linal  tower,  hut  to  consider  this  nien'Iy  as  an  exjdoratiou, 
and  above  all  to  avoid  beuig  seen  ;  accordingly  we  left  the 
hut  in  the  early  hours,  by  moonlight,  long  before  the  other 
parties,  and  before  daybreak,  following  the  usual  route,  we 
attained  the  Col  Felicit^.  When  early  dawn  lit  up  the  rocks, 
we  left  the  oidinaiy  nmte,  and  as  quickly  as  poeaible,  to  avoid 
the  stone  fdls,  we  tiaversed  the  snow  ribbomi,  and  found 
onxselYes  on  the  flanks  of  the  dreadful  sunmit.  We  were  well 
supplied  with  lope  to  seenre  ouzseLves  across  the  gullies  and 
slabs  while  searohing  for  a  possible  route.  For  this  purpose* 
and  to  enable  us  to  return  quickly  when  daylight  appeared 
and  when  stones  began  to  fall,  we  left  behind  us  ropes  and 

*  pitons.'  In  turn  held  by  the  others,  we  clambered  across 
vertical  bits.    As  soon  as  we  heard  from  the  depths  the  cry  of 

*  That  will  do.  pull  the  rope  !  '  the  work  of  hauling  up  our 
invisible  coni])anion  l)egan.  The  silence  was  dramatic  at  such  a 
moment,  nothing  could  be  li<  ard  but  the  gaspings  and  oaths  of 
our  friend  attempting  to  climb  up  and  being  continually  crushed 
by  the  rope  against  the  sides  of  the  gullies. 

Hardly  had  the  sun  shown  itself  up  al>ove  the  horizon  when 
the  horrors  of  the  Matterhom  began.  The  Colossus  awoke 
only  to  begin  anew  his  slow  cUsintegration.  Bock-shdes 
wrecked  the  faces  and  couloirs,  leaping,  ^^listling,  and  thun- 
dering down  towards  the  glaciers  which  fringe  the  peak.  It 
was  tiie  dread  trumpet-call  idiich  signals  '  Retreat !  *  Stealthy 
and  swift  the  humming  stones  n^ch  leapt  over  our  heads 
directed  themselves  towards  the  ordinary  route,  avoiding 
somehow  the  ropes  fixed  on  that  ascent. 

As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  danger  we  seized  the  camera 
hidden  under  a  rock,  and  scrambled  up  to  the  summit  l)y  thet 
ordinary  route,  hesitating  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places 
most  exposed  to  the  stones,  in  order  to  ])rove  to  the  other 
parties  that  ]<liotogra])hy  was  our  sole  object. 

In  the  evening  we  used  to  return  to  our  dear  Imt,  and  after  a 
frugal  meal,  if  i\w  weather  was  line,  stretched  ourselves  on  the 
httle  platform  encirck'd  by  so  many  glorious  mountains  and 
deep-lying  glaciers,  and  discussed  our  ideas  on  what  we 
had  seen  and  found  in  the  dawn.  Sometimes  the  evenings 
were  sad  and  full  of  discomfort ;  we  execrated  the  mountain, 
the  hard  life,  the  fatigues  it  entailed.  Sometimes  the  evenings 
were  happy  and  calm ;  smiles  and  fun  were  on  our  lips,  per* 
haps,  because  we  had  found  some  new  means  of  access,  and  in 
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consequence  imagined  we  had  guessed  the  ritidle  to  the  conquest 
of  our  Sphinx,  the  shoulder  of  our  Furggen  Ridge  !  At  such 
moments  our  enchanted  eyes  dwelt  on  the  ever-marvellous 
spectacle  of  the  sun  setting  in  a  sea  of  stormy  cloud  of  the 
most  garish  ealoiiz8»  ^Hule  the  eerie  sUeiit  moon  xose  above  the 
froBen  Monte  Bosa ! 

In  sadi  explorations  we  spent  several  years,  and  on  many 
a  day  did  we  leave  and  return  to  the  Loigi  Savoia  hot,  'midst 
the  highest  hopes  or  bitterest  disappointments. 

In  the  year  1909  it  was  my  fate  to  uselessly  reach  the  hut 
twice.  The  first  time  we  found  ourselves  imprisoned  lor  six 
days,  and  on  the  seventh  day  we  reached  the  little  peak 
with  30  centimetres  of  fresh  snow ;  the  second  time  hardly 
had  we  reached  the  hat  when  bad  weath^  forbade  as  to 
stir  a  step. 

My  three  guides  Pellisier,  Carrel,  and  (laspard,  were  the  only 
ones  to  know  of  our  attem})t,  Pellisier  being  still  the  keenest 
about  it.  He  used  to  say  that  the  last  ridge  of  the  '  Becca  * 
must  remain  as  a  })rize  for  those  from  Valtoumanche  rather 
than  for  the  Zennatt  men,  because  although  Italians  had  riot 
first  set  their  feet  on  the  summit,  yet  they  were  still  capable  of 
attaining  the  peak  by  the  most  dUfficolt  way.  '  Mais  sans  se 
easser  le  coa.'  Poor  Felissier,  he  was  not  destined  to  scale 
the  mountain  by  the  most  difficult  route!  He  died  in  my 
arms  in  the  CSauoasus  last  year,  after  accomplishing  with  me 
^e  ascent  of  Elbms. 

This  year  if  the  weather  were  only  propitious !  .  .  .  and  all 
thanks  to  it,  it  set  fair  and  smiled  at  the  mountaineer.  We 
knew  that  if  the  elements  were  favourable  we  had  almost 
lifted  the  veil  from  the  last  mystery  of  the  Matterhom.  We 
set  aV>out  a  last  series  of  reconnoitrings.  Starting  again  from 
the  Luigi  di  Savoia  hut,  in  dilTerent  attempts  we  succeeded 
in  stonninij  new  points  iit  ait  r  to  the  famous  shouldor.  The 
most  foniiidaide  '  stej)  '  a])j)eared  to  be  feasible  from 
below  ;  in  consequence  there  remained  nothing  to  l)e  achieved 
except  the  knowledge  as  to  the  j)ossil)iIity  of  combining 
the  passage  of  the  foot  of  the  precipice  with  the  shoulder 
itself. 

Everything  appeared  ready ;  we  resolved  to  embark  on  the 
assault. 

On  a  Saturday  evening  we  set  out  for  the  Hdmli  hut,  for 
the  reason  that  we  knew  that  the  Swiss  guides  do  not 
willingly  climb  the  Matterhom  on  a  Sunday.  On.  the  following 
day  we  left  the  hut  at  8  a.m.  for  the  Breuiljoch.  We  waited 
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for  dawn  at  the  foot  of  the  arete.  Day  broke  with  a  lurid 
hght,  a  sure  sign  of  bad  weather  ;  nevertheless  we  set  out  and 
chmbed  up  on  to  the  ridge,  taking  every  conceivable  precaution 
to  avoid  dislodging  the  loose  blocks  'v^ith  the  rope.  The  sky 
cleared,  the  air  was  chill  and  prevented  stone-fall ;  in  fact,  loose 
locks  were  in  consequence  few  in  number,  and  fdl  fax  away. 
When  we  amved  at  the  shoulder  a  suddea  violent  squall 
strook  OS.  Gloads  rapidly  blotted  oat  the  akj  and  mists 
eddied  around  ns;  a  thick  hailstonn  dispersed  the  mists, 
Idlowed  by  the  wind  whirling  the  loose  snow  over  as. 
Fun  of  hittemesB  and  diseomfort,  we  straggled  down  to 
Breuil. 

On  September  8  we  returned  to  the  Homli  hut  to  try  again ; 
this  time  the  hut  was  full  of  people.  We  three  started  o£F  on 
the  following  day,  leaving  the  others  still  sleeping,  and  arrived 
before  dawn  at  the  Breuiljoch.  We  awaited  the  light.  The 
night  was  calm,  cold ;  stars  glijited  everwhere.  Many  falling 
stones  were  audible  in  the  distance.  As  soon  as  dawn  a})peared 
at  5  A.M.,  we  put  ourselves  in  motion,  desiring  to  reach  the 
first  shouliler  as  quickly  as  [lussible  ;  accordingly  we  did  not 
rope  and,  each  of  us  choosmg  his  own  Ime,  we  made  height 
with  unusual  rapidity.  The  cold  increased  with  the  dawn ;  fall- 
ing stones  were  more  numerous  bat  still  distant.  In  an  hoar 
we  reached  the  tot  shoolder.  The  san  appeared,  and  the 
iock-&]ls  increased  in  namber  and  severity.  The  boolders 
which  we  had  to  pass  were  very  threatening— so  nnich  so  that 
we  had  to  press  ooxselves  agamst  the  moontain,  sometimes 
croaching  down  beneath  a  projecting  rock.  Having  scaled  the 
first  shoulder  we  clambered  up  by  precipitous  gullies,  and  soon 
attained  the  famous  chimney  which  had  stopped  Bey  for  so 
many  hours ;  we  traversed  it  at  a  run  'midst  the  screech  of 
falling  missiles. 

We  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  second  projecting  shoulder, 
finding  the  still  sound  rope  left  beliind  l>v  Key.  liaising 
ourselves  l)y  it,  Gaspard  dislodged  a  boulder,  which  fell  on 
him  with  two  or  tliree  l)ounds.  We  hurried  towards  him,  he 
had  a  finger  cn.lshe^l  and  blood  was  oozing  from  it ;  the  stone 
had  also  given  him  a  severe  wrench,  and  had  l»a(lly  bruised  his 
knee.  Nevertheless  the  thought  of  retreat  never  entered  his 
head.  The  weather  was  splendid.  We  must  reach  the  summit 
now  or  never. 

Gaspard  bonnd  ap  his  ixgared  hand  with  a  handkerchief 
and  oontmaed  to  lead  ontil  the  ridge  was  attained.  At  7.80  a.m. 
we  reached  the  base  of  the  second  shoalder,  having  in  two 
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and  a  half  iamis  accomi)lished  a  bit  which  had  always  cost 
other  chmbers  four  to  five  hours.* 

'  At  tliifl  spat  we  renooneed  the  zoate  Tsinly  attempted  by 
Mtunmeiy  and  Bey,  on  the  Swiss  flank.  We  halted  a  mommt 
and  rested,  obsenong  the  route  of  our  predecessors  and  long- 
ingly contemplating  our  own,  the  first  steps  of  which  were  now 
ui^olded  before  us  and  appeared  more  or  less  inaccessible.  We 
started  again,  and  traversed  diagonally  for  some  20  metres 
till  MO  confronted  a  high,  steep,  and  holdless  boulder.  To 
climb  it  we  bad  to  get  on  to  one  another's  shoulders,  Gktspard 
standing  on  Carrol,  and  I  above  Gaspard.  Having  thus 
attained  a  hand  hold,  the  rope  was  secured,  and  by  its  aid  the 
others  scrambled  up  over  my  head.  1  waited  for  a  long  time, 
but  at  length  felt  the  tug  of  tlie  rojie  ;  they  seemed  to  have 
forced  the  passage,  so  I  advanced  too — the  bad  bit  was 
accomplished,  f 

Traversing  other  rocks  of  uncertain  hold,  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  base  of  a  gully  of  loose  rock,  which  we  turned  by  slabs 
and  crevices  of  no  micertain  difi&culty. 

The  weather  still  remained  manrelloas ;  there  was  no  breath 
of  wind  stirring.  Far  above  us  on  the  ridge  we  perceived  a 
party  of  friendly  guides,  who  saluted  us  with  shouts  of  happy 
augury.  At  length  we  attained  the  snow  ribbons  beneath  Uie 
final  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  now  at  least  we  ought  to  be 
sure  of  victory  !  There  remained  only  the  last  *  step  *  of  the 
l  idge,  of  which  the  difficulties  were,  however,  unknown  to  US." 
Before  us  was  the  great  ice-filled  couloir,  which  drove  us  to 
perilous  gj^nmastics  :  we  were  obliged  to  abandon  a  rope  here. 

We  iKiw  considered  ourselves  150-'200  metres  distant  from 
the  fmal  ridge.  We  lookeil  across  at  the  territic  '  overhang,* 
which  concentrates  in  itself  all  the  terrors  of  the  Matterhorn. 
We  advanced  with  the  utmost  care  over  the  mimitest  hohls. 
Below  us,  looking  like  a  microsco[)ic  toy,  we  could  perceive  the 
Ciiomein  hotel  surromided  by  its  verdant  pastures. 

We  were  now  getting  into  unluiown  country.  We  turned 
away  from  a  ledge  descending  from  the  direction  of  the  Swiss 
summit.  The  snow  was  all  speckled  with  stones,  a  sure  proof 
of  constant  rock-falls ;  availing  ourselves  of  this  urgent  warning, 
we  hurried  across  the  gully,  and  took  refuge  on  the  crest  of  the 


*  '  Shoulder '  is  indicated  by  letter  '  a  '  in  the  illustration  given 
in  the  Rivista. 

t  This  point  is  indicated  by  letter  *  b,'  and  is  technically  the 
worst  of  the  entire  aacent. 
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ridge  beneath  a  great  boss.*  From  this  spot  we  perceived  the 
8wis8  parties  on  the  HomU  Bidge,  who  greeted  us  without, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  cordiality  of  the  Italian  guides  on  the 
other  arete.  The  glory  which  \yil\  accrue  to  the  men  of  Val- 
tounianche  is  lost  for  ever  to  those  of  Zermatt  ! 

We  remained  here  for  an  hour  to  avoid  stones  disl()(l<^ed  l»v 
the  descending  parties.  As  the  falls  ceased  we  emerged  from 
our  hiding-place  and  resolutely  attacked  the  final  wall.  We 
attempted  to  advance  up  a  slab  some  80  metres  distant  from 
the  crest,  but  it  proved  impossible.  We  clambered  about  here 
and  there,  and  found  ano&er  smooth  and  perpendicular  slab, 
which  we  oontrived  to  scale  bj  means  of  yet  another  human 
pyramid.  Another  great  straggle  for  the  professionals; 
another  long  and  londy  wait  for  the  amateur  clinging  to  the 
grand  did  wall !  There  I  hang,  as  it  were  in  space,  all  the 
while  eagerly  listening ;  I  seem  to  have  been  deserted.  I  can 
only  hear  the  voices  of  the  guides,  who  out  of  my  sight  are 
arguing  how  to  proceed.  At  length,  after  half  an  hour,  I  feel 
the  rope  drawn  taut ;  I  hear  the  voice  of  Gaspard  crying 
'  Avanoez  ! ' 

We  were  once  more  reunited  on  a  tiny  platform.  As  we 
consulted  together,  an  enormous  mass  dislodged  itself  from  the 
mountain  and,  raising  a  cloud  of  smoke,  ]ihinged  down  the 
couloir  with  a  liideous  crash.  Tlie  guides  no  longer  know  how 
to  {>roce<'d  ;  in  every  direction  impos.sibihties  ap})arently 
confront  us.  Nothing  else  is  left  but  the  avalanche-swept 
couloir,  feasible  only  at  night  when  frost  has  bound  the  debris. 
Almost  we  determined  to  halt  on  our  lofty  eyrie  and  to  bivouac 
there  till  night  permitted  us  to  risk  ourselves  in  the  couloir ; 
our  hesitation  was,  however,  brief.  We  made  up  our  minds  * 
to  hazard  the  traverse  of  some  dangerous  rocks  and  to  get  back 
on  to  the  ridge.  We  securely  belayed  a  rope,  and  then  with 
infinite  care  Ganel  crawled  up  towards  a  great  boulder,  a  few 
stones  broke  away  from  beneath  his  feet  with  dreadful  clamour ; 
he  kept  his  balance,  however,  and  at  length  we  saw  him  safe 
and  sound  by  the  boulder.  The  rope  was  secured  to  it  and  we 
others  got  across  out  of  danger. 

The  difficulties  are,  however,  not  yet  over  ;  again  wo  have 
to  fasten  a  rope  in  order  to  traverse  a  hare  slab,  which  we 
accomplished  without  any  untoward  incident.  And  now 
for  the  last  ol»stacle  I  We  nro  on  the  ridge,  the  view  over  the 
Bwiss  side  unfolds  itself ;  clouds  are  roUing  up  towards  the 


•  This  point  in  indicated  by  letter  '  c* 
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summit.  We  are  certain  of  victory !  Another  scramble  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  we  perceive  not  far  from  us  the  ladder 
abandoned  by  Key  after  his  last  attempt.*  The  way  reveals 
itself  before  us,  difficulties  diminish,  the  summit  approaches. 
Frondlj  and  fall  of  eooMonce,  we  advance.  We  assemble  on 
a  littie  rook  battresB  irheiice  we  pensaye  the  eroBS  on  the 
Italian  sonmiit.  Twenty  mimiies  more,  and  at  1.80  p.m. 
we  attain  the  top.  .  .  •  We  are  nuul  with  joy  ...  we  embrace 
and  wave  a  red  flag  as  a  token  of  victcny  to  onr  friends  at 
Giomein. 

At  8  P.M.  we  descend  the  ordinary  route  and  at  10  p.ic.  we 
arrive  at  Giomein. 

MARIO  PIACENZA.  ■ 
(Sezione  di  BieUa) 
From  Bivista  MemtUe,  1911,  pp.  820-7. 


A  NiOHT  ON  THE  HINTBB8USTBNHOBN. 

Bv  H.  L.  HUITON. 

STOBY  9  God  bless  jom,  mine  is  andent  history !  In 
an  nngoarded  moment  I  told  it  to  the  Editor  in  the  train 
between  Bern  and  Boulogne  in  September  1909.  Then  it 
was  a  living  thing,  now  it  is  a  recollection  into  which  writer 
and  reader  must  enter  by  an  act  of  \  nlition.  But  who  may  say 
nay  to  the  repeated  requests  of  the  JBiditor  ?  Flog  my  jaded 
memory  into  an  ambling  gait  I  most,  and  so  r(>ach  the  repose 
of  print !  *  I  nerer  can  recapture  that  iirst,  fine,  careless 
rapture.' 

This  then  is  the  recollection  of  how  F.  Harrison,  H.  L. 
Joseland,  Eev.  W.  H.  Hodges  and  the  writer  cHmbed  the 
Hintersusteiihorn  from  8toin  on  August  17,  1909.  Hodges 
was  chaj)lain  at  the  Khoiu^  Glacier  and  joined  us  the  day 
before.  His  experience  consisted  of  a  snow  peak  and  a  snow 
pass,  so  he  may  he  Ciilled  a  novice.  We  had  promised  him 
a  httle  coacliiiig  in  rock-work  and  general  mountaineeruig 
without  guides.  He  proved  a  pupil  with  a  toach  of  genius : 
witness  his  faith  in  ns.  '  Gome  along,'  we  said,  as  he  hesitated 
at  each  strange  looking  traverse  or  chimney;  'come  along! 
it 's  quite  easy.  Pat  yoor  hand  here  and  your  foot  there.' 
He  put  hii  hand  here  and  his  foot  there,  and  came.  The 


«  This  point  is  indicated  by  the  letter '  d.' 
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repeated  success  of  ihede  movements  oonfinned  his  faith. 
Only  when  he  had  acqnired  a  month's  experience  in  thirty-eight 
hours,  he  remarked  meditativeh' ,  *  I  see  now  how  much  you 
bluffed  me ! '  We  other  three  had  done  many  guidelefiB 
ohmbs  together. 

We  had  been  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Hintersustenhorn 
before  for  exercise  and  exploration,  and  with  the  knowledge 
gained  and  the  times  given  in  Ball,  we  decided  on  a  start  at 
daybreak.  Dr.  Diibi's  S.A.C.  translation  of  the  *  English 
Climbers'  GuideB  to  the  Bemeee  Alps/  vol.  iv.,  we  only  saw 
afterwards;  the  loateB  are  so  dearly  deseribed  there  that 
I  give  referenoes  to  them.  It  was  nearly  5  o*elock  when 
we  left  the  inn,  walked  up  the  Lower  Stein  Glaeier,  traversed 
the  shibnlder  of  the  Bockberg  and  orossed  the  Upper  Stein 
Glader  to  the  grass  slope  opposite.  (D'iibi,  p.  ,107,  lonte  4, 
lies  more  to  the  right,  i.e.  to  the  S.)  There  is  a  snow  couloir 
some  little  distance  to  the  right  (B.)  of  this  slope.  Those  who 
wish  for  some  mild  excitement  may  find  their  way  down  it 
between  the  snow  and  the  rock  walls.  It  is  better  to  zigzag 
up  this  slope  to  the  head  of  the  couloir  rather  than  to  make  lor 
the  ridge,  as  the  ridge  is  shaly  and  mipleasant  to  walk  on. 

We  crosseil  the  head  of  the  couloir  and  ascendeil  a  chimney, 
narrow  enough  in  smooth  placid  to  allow  the  use  of  legs  against 
the  sides,  but  fiUl  of  loose  stuff  which  the  leader  had  to  clear 
away  and  send  down  between  the  legs  of  the  second  man. 
Our  general  direction  was  to  the  right,  and  then  back  on  to 
the  main  N.W.  hattress,  where  we  joined  the  route  5,  p.  107 
in  Diibi,  the  continuation  of  the  Kalchtalluche  route.  The 
distinguishing  feature  is  'numerous  gendarmes.'  The  rocks 
here  were 'much  iced,  and  aftw  making  slow  progress  for 
some  time  we  left  the  buttress  (as  in  Diibi) ;  but,  after  con- 
sultation at  2.30  P.M.  we  deeidtHl,  in  view  of  the  iced  condition 
of  the  rocks,  not  to  work  back  on  to  it,  but  to  traverse  across 
the  face  to  the  right  and  reach  the  summit  by  the  8.  arete. 
A  previous  examination  with  lield-glasses  had  made  it  clear 
that  tliis  traverse  was  possible  at  several  points.  I  think 
that  we  took  a  route  higher  than  tbe  '  broad  snow-band  ' 
described  in  Diibi,  Imt  at  any  rate,  '  at  a  point  almost  directly 
under  the  summit  '  we  mounted  a  narrow  couloir,  thickly 
iiM'd,  on  to  a  rock  platform.  A  direct  attack  on  the  wall 
opposite  carried  us  on  to  the  arete,  a  few  uiiimtes  to  the  S. 
of  the  summit,  at  4  p.m.    (Diibi,  p.  107,  route  4.) 

We  had  decided  to  take  this  last  stage  rather  than  descend 
owing  to  the  information  given  in  B«U1,  which  implies  that 
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the  arete  leading  down  to  the  IStemjoch  is  easy.  Ihis  is  mis- 
leading. 

We  lett  Ihe  top  at  4.15,  feeling  confident  that  we  should 
have  enoagh  dayUght  to  reach  the  meadows  at  the  foot 
<^  the  Steinjoch,  it  not  the  Stein-WasseD  tiaok.  The  fost 
glance  gare  an  impiesdon  of  eadneBS.  We  foUowed  the 
avdte  and  then  tzayeEsed  the  S.E.  &oe,  not  far  hebw  the 
ridgOt  till  our  advance  was  unexpectedly  blocked  by  the 
drop  at  the  big  gendarme,  deecribed  in  detail  by  Diibi,  but 
not  mentioned  in  Ball.  Advance  here  was  obviously 
impossible ;  we  mounted  to  the  arete  once  more.  The 
gendarme  was  iced  and  looked  difficult.  Was  a  traverse  on 
the  N.W.  possible  ?  If,  as  Ball  imphed,  the  arete  were  easy, 
it  must  be  only  a  question  of  finding  the  routo.  We  could 
see  our  way  do\v'n  to  a  point  level  with  the  foot  of  the  big 
gendarme.  Could  we  cross  the  last  hundred  feet  back  on  to 
the  arete  ?  We  decided  to  try.  The  route  was  by  difficult 
rocks— there  was  ice  everywhere — with  some  help  from  a 
snow  couloir,  to  a  point  where  a  slope  sprinkled  with  snow 
and  eoree  desoended  rather  steeply  into  a  snow  couloir  at 
the  foot  of  the  gendarme.  Things  did  not  look  promising 
here,  hut  if  the  snow  in  the  couloir  were  good,  it  might  still 
be  possible  to  regain  the  ardte.  Anyhow,  we  must  tiy. 

The  last  man  anchored  himself  immovably  on  a  projecting 
spit  of  rock,  and  the  second  man  was  able  to  belay  the  first 
on  a  big  knob  as  he  descended  half  the  slope.  The  third 
man  then  advanced  to  the  knob  and  allowtd  the  second  to 
move  forward  till  hp  had  enough  rope  to  let  tlit^  leader  reach 
the  couloir.  But  the  couloir  was  no  better  than  the  slope — 
smooth  sloping  rock,  with  hut  little  more  snow  and  no 
holds  of  any  kind.  So  the  loader  was  gently  drawn  back 
up  the  slope,  and  by  this  time  it  was  dusk,  too  dark  to  reach 
the  top  again.  We  had  risked  and  lost.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  sit  astride  the  projecting  spit,  which  was  just 
big  enough  to  take  four. 

It  was  nearly  8.  How  long  should  we  have  to  sit  there  ? 
was  our  first  thought.  The  moon  would  be  up  about  12.80, 
we  calculated,  and  if  the  sky  were  dear  we  might  be  able 
to  move  to  a  more  comfortable  position.  Cheered  with  the. 
thou^t  of  a  limited  sit  of  five  hours,  we  dined.  We  had 
not  arranged  for  many  meals  out.  We  IumI  sufficient,  but  plain, 
fare,  and  we  had  something  over  for  to-morrow's  breakfast, 
but  we  had  little  to  drink.  The  writer  carried  the  bag,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  negligence,  drank  nothing — and  suffered 
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notlung,  though  as  it  turned  out  he  was  without  drink,  except 
for  a  few  drops  of  cognac  and  a  little  snow,  for  24  hours. 
Hodges,  as  a  novice,  had  exerted  himself  and  suffered  much 
from  thirst.  It  is  difficult  to  write  a  true  history.  One 
memher  of  the  party  remembers  nothing  about  eating  after 
4  P.M. ;  another  thinks  we  d inei  1  cl i i  efly  on  thought  s  of  breakfast 
at  Stein,  which  thoughts  next  day  turned  to  *at  any  rate 
lunch/  and  then  *  we  hope  dinner.' 

It  was  a  magnificent  position.  The  Hanks  of  the  Ilinter- 
fiustenhoni  dropped  ahnost  sheer  lu'low  our  feet.  Facing  us 
to  the  N.  was  tlie  Stein  Pass,  and  down  tliis  we  could  see 
wayfarers  wandering  with  hinterns  on  their  way  to  Wassen, 
so  neiir  and  homely  a  sight  that  in\ oluutanly  we  shouted 
into  the  tleaf  air.  Hflow  us  the  mists  were  gathered  and 
would  have  liidden  C.  F.  Hill's  kindly  lantern-signals  from  us, 
even  if  we  had  been  on  his  side  of  the  mountain.  The  mists 
surged  up  towards  us,  but  never  submerged  us,  and  we  watdied 
the  august  procession  of  the  stars  as  ^ey  climbed  above  the 
Spannortff,  a  blase  of  li^^t  heralding  their  approach  minutes 
before  they  rose,  such  as  is  seen  only  in  '  the  ampler,  the 
diviner  air  *  of  mountain  heights. 

Our  rock-saddle  wvis  sharp,  uneven-edged;  only  two  had 
sacks  to  sit  on,  and  change  of  ])osition  was  impossible.  From 
time  to  time  each  man  leaned  back,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the 
man  behind,  for  rest  and  warmth;  but  tiie  weight  on  the 
chest  could  not  be  home  for  long.  We  wound  up  our  watches, 
we  kickeil  our  heels  against  the  rock-tianks  to  keep  up  some 
semldancH  ot"  eirculation.  Song  and  jx^pjicniiint-lozenges 
warmed  our  hearts  in  turn.  A  cold  whid  from  the  N.  rose 
and  pierced  us  ;  it  was  a  mercy  that  it  did  not  last  long. 
So  the  hours  passed  till  moonrise.  Would  the  mists  rise  with 
the  moon  ?  No  ;  never  did  moon  shed  purer,  intenser  light  ; 
but  the  rook  walls  behind  us  only  stood  up  the  blacker.  To 
climb  them  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  1  o'clock  by 
the  tiine  we  reached  this  decision.  By  4  surely  it  woidd  be 
light  enough  to  move.  And  we  told  stories — the  alpine  joke, 
other  jokes,  tales  of  mystery  and  adventure ;  all  were  grate- 
fully but  quietly  received.  Heads  nodded,  bodies  swayed ;  a 
vigorous  shake  fioni  a  wakeful  arm  was  needed.  We  began 
to  reckon  tln'  tiight  of  time  correctly  without  our  watches. 

Nearly  4,  but  it  is  not  so  light  as  it  was.  The  mist  has- 
wra]ipetl  us  round  and  snow  is  falling.  At  5,  we  scramble 
one  by  on«'  oil"  our  rock-saddle  bfnl,  swallow  a  drop  of  cognac 
and  wondt^r  what  our  feet  feel  like,  and  our  hands*  Numb, 
VOU  XXVI.— NO.  CXCV  I.  M 
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bat  not  frost-bitteD.  Ten  minateB'  exertion  on  the  rooks 
«et8  the  blood  flowing;  in  twenty  we  are  waim.  It  takes  a 
loll  hour  to  dimb  to  the  ridge  again,  and  there  in  \iew  of 
the  firesh  snow,  fallen  and  falling,  we  decide  to  make  our 
way  dowm  to  the  Wallenbiihl  Glacier  and  over  the  Steinjoch 
to  the  Stein-Wassen  track. 

We  descend  slightly  to  the  left  for  half-un-hour  to  a  snug 
shelter  where  with  greater  prudence  we  inipht  have  spent 
the  night,  and  breakfast.  Our  last  crust  of  bread  has  been 
sat  upon  and  soddened.  We  discover  uuexpecte<l  ])ears. 
Chocolate  and  raisins  we  have  in  plenty,  but  some  cannot 
eat  them  without  a  dro})  to  drink. 

The  mists  lift  but  little  ;  we  i)ick  om-  way  by  instinct  rather 
than  reason  to  the  left  and  strike  a  spot  where  by  creeping 
on  all  fours  along  rock-ledges  we  descend  a  long  drop  easily 
on  to  a  snow-covered  rib.  This  rib  we  follow  down  tiU  the 
snow  ends,  and  then  cross  to  a  smooth  gently  sloping  rib  on 
onr  right.  This  rib  leads  ns  at  last  into  a  comer  with  a  rock* 
wall  on  onr  ri^t,  where  a  conloir  enables  us  to  drop  on  to  a 
steep  slope,  half  snow  and  half  ice.  (W'e  may  have  nsed 
three  ribs  in  this  descent.  Owing  to  the  mist  it  is  difficult 
to  locate  our  exact  ronte.  Diibi,  p.  106,  route  1.  a.)  The 
patches  of  ice  made  a  glissade  impossible,  and  the  kicking 
and  cutting  of  steps  was  laborious.  The  bottom  of  the  slope 
was  7nuch  crevassed.  Once  across  the  crevasses,  we  were 
on  the  Hat  of  the  Wallenbiihl  Glacier.  It  Avas  now  2  p.m. 
We  could  hear  water  to  our  right,  but  the  thirstiest  was  more 
eager  to  cross  the  Sustenjoch  than  to  drink,  so  we  ])ushed  ou 
up  the  easy  slope  to  tlie  joch.  Just  before  wc  rt  achcd  it.  we 
heard  a  shout,  and  as  we  reached  the  other  side  an  Enf?lish 
invitation  to  afternoon  tea.  Messrs.  Ashley  and  Gillett 
were  watching  for  ns.  We  had  discussed  the  descoit  to  the 
Voralp  Hnt  with  them,  and  they  had  felt  mte  we  had  spent 
the  night  there  and  should  return  this  way.  Tea  would 
be  ready  for  us  in  the  meadows  below. 

Our  troubles  seemed  over,  but  our  dangers  now  began. 
Pediaps  the  taking  off  of  the  rope  relaxed  our  attention, 
perhaps  the  thought  of  tea  hurried  us,  |)erhaps  the  rotten 
rocks  exasperated  our  strained  ner\'es.  As  Joseland  turned 
to  see  if  Hodges  were  following,  the  boulder  he  held  spun  round, 
taking  him  with  it.  He  clasped  another  with  his  disengaged 
arm  and  that  did  not  move.  Lower  down,  he  stejtped  carefully 
on  to  a  jammed  stone,  tested  it  cautiously  and  let  go  his 
iiandhold.  .It  lipped.   A  leap  saved  him  from  incalculable 
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conseqaeDoes.  Hanison  varied  these  eKperiments  with  fate. 
He  jumped  from  a  rock-ledge  on  to  a  snow-slope  to  glissade  and 
started  well.  His  hat  blew  off.  Involuntarily  he  raised  his 
hand  from  his  axe  to  clutch  it.  With  the  brake  otf,  his  pace 
quickened.  A  big  stone  lay  in  his  way.  He  jumped,  cleared 
the  stone,  but  lost  liis  axe  and  his  balance,  then  whirled  round 
and  round,  faster  and  faster  down  the  slope.  By  luck  he  got 
his  feet  foremost  and  pulled  up  close  to  the  rt)cks  at  the 
bottom.  Souk's  bruises  and  a  tinger  cut  io  the  bone  were  light 
punishments  for  all  this.  We  met  agahi  round  the  tea -things 
at  4  P.M. 

In  the  strength  of  that  tea  we  walked  with  pleasure  three 
hours  to  Stein :  three  hours  that  might  have  been  four  and 
a  weariness  without  tea. 

As  we  crossed  the  Susten  Pass,  a  gun-shot  gave  the  official 
signal  to  a  seareh-party  ol  local  guides  to  retire-^hey  had 
found  our  tracks  and  watched  the  base  of  the  mountain  all 
*  day.  A  wire  to  Meiringen  stopped  the  departure  of  a  strong 
relief  column  :  its  labours  were  limited  to  drinking  our  health. 

All  visitoi^s  at  the  Stein  Inn  considemtely  refrained  from 
leaving  the  dining-room,  but  the  good  landlady  and  her  maids 
stood  in  linf^  to  welcome  us  :  *  We  thought  you  were  dead  ! 
We  knew  yuu  had  notlung  to  eat.  We  thouglit  you  were  dead.' 
ThanLs  to  tlie  tea,  we  were  not  even  dead  tired. 

The  route  up  is  certainly  interesting^',  and  pr<)l)ably  more 
direct  than  loute  4  of  tlie  i^mide.  I  nder  j^ood  conditions  the 
complete  ascent  of  the  X.W.  l)uttress  shouM  l»e  very  attractive. 
The  best  route  down  is  a  question  to  consider.  Our  route 
was  long  and  without  much  climbing  interest. 


Indoor  Training  for  Cumbers. 

By  R.  p.  COCKBUKN,  M.D. 
(Read  before  the  Alpine  Club,  April  9,  1912.) 

BEFORFj  success  Ciin  be  attained  in  any  of  the  smeral 
branches  uf  athletics,  a  certain  (jualifyiug  examination 
as  it  were,  eumnion  to  them  all,  has  to  be  passed.  The  entrance 
examination  requires  a  certain  measure  of  health,  a  certain 
standard  of  general  muscular  developmeit,  a  certain  rapidity 
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of  co-ordination  between  the  diiTerent  organs  and  limbs,  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness,  en(hnance.  courage,  and  persever- 
ance. These  are  necessary  for  all  athletics.  After  })assing 
tliis  qualifying  examination  the  student  can  train  himself  for 
any  special  subject,  climbing,  rowing,  or  what  not.  There  is 
thus  a  General  and  Special  Training  to  be  eonsidered. 

It  is  difficult  by  indoor  work  alone  to  acquire  the  health  and 
general  development,  elc,  neceesaiy  to  pass  the  qualifying  ex- 
amination, bat  certain  of  the  special  subjects  can  be  well  prac* 
tised  in  one's  bedroom  or  bathroom ;  that  is  to  say,  the  miudes 
necessary  for  climbing  work  can  be  developed  to  a  great  extent 
indoors.  Of  coarse,  there  is  nothing  like  practising  the  thing 
itself.  There  is  no  training  tor  climbing  like  clinibuig.  No  one 
would  train  in  his  bathroom  who  could  get  to  Cuniberland.  or 
practise  golf  strokes  in  a  room  if  he  could  get  out  onto  the  links. 
Most  men, however, are  ti(*<l  and  bound  by  a  chain  of  duties  which 
compels  them  to  exercise  at  home  or  not  at  all.  Some  men  are  so 
blessed  by  the  gods  that  they  require  very  little  exercise  tu  keep 
in  good  condition.  Their  nmscles  remain  hard  and  they  are  able 
to  undergo  great  exertions  with  comparatively  short  training. 
Others  get  soft  easily.  They  cannot  get  into  training  quickly, 
and  need  prolonged  preparation  before  gomg  out  to  SwitzerlaniL 
Advancing  years,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tend  to  place  all  of  as  in  this 
category.  Everyone  has  a  oertam  reserve  of  energy  which  he 
can  draw  upon  in  an  emergency  which  enables  him  to  perform 
qaite  onexpectedly  sarprising  feats  of  agility  and  strength 
(under  the  stimolos,  for  instance,  of  a  mad  boll  or  a  fire),  and 
one  is  apt  to  be  misled  into  overestimating  one's  capacities  in 
consequence ;  it  should  therefore  be  noted  that  this  reserve 
can  only  be  tapped  by  strong  emotions — that  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  feats  the  individual  may  strain  himself  seriously — 
that  he  cannot  execute  unfamiliar  movements  with  accuracy, 
and  that  this  reserve  is  not  easily  replenished.  Training,  of 
course,  enables  us  to  enlarge  this  reserve  of  energy,  to  tap  it  and 
to  replenisli  it  easily  and  quickly  and  to  prevent  straiii  or  undue 
fatigue  while  using  it. 

There  are  different  sorts  or  qualities  of  energy.  We  may 
take  as  two  examph'S  that  of  the  ox  and  that  display t^l  by  the 
tiger.  The  former  lia.s  great  strength,  patience  and  endurance, 
but  lacks  quickness,  and  especially  the  pow  er  of  making  sudden 
or  small  movements  and  of  getting  into  his  stride  rapidly. 

The  tiger  has  his  energy  stored  up  in  the  most  explosive 
form availablefor  instant  use.  The  spring  of  a  tiger — a  standing 
jomp — is  a  wonderful  example  of  what  can  be  done  with  nerve 
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ener^jy,  Miui  can,  Avitli  training,  ac<juiie  some  of  the  qiiicknosH 
of  the  ft'lidao  couibine<l  with  oxhke  endurance  and  strength. 
Extreme  rapidity  is  seldom  required  l)y  chmbers,  but  when  it  is 
wante<l  it  is  needed  very  badly,  and  should  therefore  be  practised 
during  training. 

Before  going  any  further,  in  order  to  iniderstand  the  rationale 
of  trainmg  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  physiology  of  muscular 
aetlon. 

The  ordiiiAiy  view  of  a  movement  ts  that  it  is  simply  a 
qaestion  of  mnsdefi,  but  a  muscle  fibre  left  to  itself  is  a  poor 
thing.  Separated  from  its  nerve-oell  it  oamiot  move,  but  lies 
inert  and  soon  degenerates.  In  speaking  of  a  niusde,  then,  wo 
really  mean  a  nerve-muscle  combination.  The  nerve-ceUs 
control  all  the  aotivities  of  the  l)ody.  They  are  for  greater 
efficiency  of  working  grouped  togetiier  in  variously  shaped 
areas.  On  the  surface  of  the  brain,  where  lie  the  cells  which 
have  to  do  with  muscular  movements,  they  are  arrangcnl  in 
gron])s  known  as  *  centres.'  One  centre  on  the  left  side  of  the 
l»rain  superintends  the  movements  of  the  toes  of  tlie  riglit  foot, 
another  those  of  the  foot  itself,  another  those  of  the  leg  and 
thigh.  These  centres  j)laced  close  together,  witliout  any  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  them,  foiiii  the  centre  for  the 
right  leg.  The  arms,  trunk,  head,  etc.,  are  provided  for  in  a 
similar  way.  The  cells  are  equipped  with  numerous  branching 
filaments  or  '  processes,'  by  one  of  which  they  commimioate 
with  their  particular  mnsoles  {i^e.  in  the  case  of  the  musde- 
cimtrollingor '  motor '  cells),  by  the  others  ^th  thdr  neighbours, 
and  indirectly  vfith  all  the  other  cells  in  the  body.  By  this 
interlacmg  network  of  commnnications  stimuli  which  affect 
primarily  one  cell  may  travel  on  to  its  neighbours  and,  if 
sofiSoiently  powerful  or  prolonged,  may  spread  to  all  the  cells 
in  the  nervous  system  :  a  fact  oi  the  utmost  importance.  The 
irritation,  for  instance,  of  one  point  of  the  brain's  surface  may 
spretid  suddenly  to  the  rest  and  cause  a  general  convulsive  fit. 
Again,  fatigue  of  the  tiny  group  of  cells  which  have  to  do  with 
the  minute  internal  muscles  of  the  tycballs  may  in  cases  of 
sever*' evt*-strain  sj)read  to  the  whole  l)rain  an<l  incapacitate  a 
nian  from  using  the  full  strength  of.  say,  liis  legs.  On  the 
other  hand,  refreshment  of  one  gnmp  may  refresh  all  the  othei*s. 
The  cells  which  have  to  do  with  the  aj)preciation  of  nmsic  are 
stimulated  by  a  band,  and  the  dragging  legs  of  the  weary 
soldier  step  out  with  renewed  vigour. 

Thenerve-cellstiresooner  than  the  musde  fibres,  so  that  when 
a  muscle  is  worked  to  a  standstQl,  its  inability  to  do  further 
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work  is  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  its  guidmg  nerve-cell,  not  to 
exhaustion  of  the  muscle  itself.  These  are  points  of  practical 
importance.  A  tired  nrasde  can  be  r^reehed  only  by  nek, 
bat  tired  nerve-cells  can  be  refresbed  in  several  ways,  beeaose 
many  other  things  besides  fatigue  due  to  exertion  tire  them. 
Monotony,  depressing  thoo^ts,  and  a  number  ol  other  factors 
impoverish  these  sensitive  structures. 

The  mascles  we  have  to  do  with  particularly  are  those  of  the 
heart,  the  blood-vessels,  and  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  etc. 

The  heart  accommodates  its  activities  to  the  dttnands  of  the 
bod}^  for  more  or  less  blood.  It  responds  to  work  as  do  all 
the  other  muscles,  and  fi^ows  stronger  and  more  vigorous  with 
exercises,  provided  that  they  are  not  too  strenuous.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  heart  may  sutler  serious  or  even  j)ernianent 
damage  from  exertions  which  are  not  felt  to  be  excessive  by  the 
rest  of  the  bddv. 

« 

In  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  are  circular  muscle  fibres 
which  control  the  calibre  of  the  vessel.  When  more  blood  is 
•  sent  to  a  part  these  muscles  relax  to  allow  of  its  passage  con- 
tracting again  when  the  stream  becomes  smaller.  If  iSiey  do 
not  allow  the  vessel  to  expand  quickly  enough,  unnecessary 
strain  is  thrown  on  the  heart  and  the  blood-pressure  rises.  A 
slight  increase  in  blood-pressure  acts  as  a  stimulant,  but  too 
great  a  pressure  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  Exposure  to  wind 
is  also  said  to  increase  the  Mooil-pressure,  thus  peihaps  account- 
ing for  the  invigorating  etlects  produced  by  such  exposure. 
The  pressure  is  also  raised  temporarily  by  food.  With  in- 
creasing years  the  vessels  become  less  elastic  and  slower  in  their 
response,  so  it  is  esj)ecially  important  for  the  no-longer-very- 
3'oung  climl)er  to  take  things  quietly  after  meals.  If  the  demand 
for  more  blood  is  made  gradually,  the  vessels  accustom  tliem- 
seh(s  to  the  necessary  extent  without  causing  temporary 
breatldessness. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  *  (letting  one's  second  wind  ' 
may,  it  has  been  suggeste<l,  be  due  to  the  temporary  reluctance 
of  the  vessels  to  dilate,  the  result  bemg  great  breathlessness. 
When  th^  do  expand  a  feeling  of  relief  is  experienced. 

The  '  Voluntary  *  musdes  are  attadied  to  the  skeleton,  and 
are  at  first  moved  instinctively  and  unconsciously  as  in  young 
infants.  By  degrees,  with  the  growth  of  voUtion,  they  are  or 
may  be  set  ui  motion  by  the  wOl  consciously. 

It  is  difficult  t  o  realise  the  complexity  of  apparently  simple 
movements.  If  I  wish,  for  instance,  to  raise  my  left  knee,  my 
will  (how,  we  do  not  as  yet  know)  sets  in  motion  the  motor 
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centre  for  that  leg.  The  muscles  whiclx  elevate  the  knee 
contract,  and  the  knee  is  raised.  If  these  muscles  alone  were 
used  the  knee  would  come  up  with  umiecessury  violence  ;  there- 
fore the  muscles  which  prevent  the  raising  of  the  knee  are 
also  put  mio  action  less  vigorously,  but  saffid^Uy  to  oontibl 
the  Unrmet,  The  halanoe  of  the  body  is  disturbed  by  the 
moYement  of  the  leg,  therefore  the  trunk,  head,  and  perhaps 
arms  are  moved  iMuskwards  and  tomirds  the  opposite  side. 
The  other  leg  at  the  same  time  is  braced  up  and  held  firmly  to 
meet  the  increased  strain  on  it.  On  this  present  occasion 
consciousness  also  plays  a  part,  as  I  am  conscious  of  raising  my 
knee.  Saooessfully  to  carry  out  even  this  simple  manoeuvre 
it  is  necessary  that  the  tiviing  of  the  successive  muscular  acts 
should  be  perfect.  If  the  trmik  is  dra\\Ti  back  before  the  leg 
comes  up,  or  is  allowed  to  come  forward  too  soon,  or  if  the  various 
groups  of  muscles  mvolved  act  ii  rogularly,  the  knee  will  not  be 
raised  (piietly  and  a  loss  of  balance  will  result. 

Imperfect  timing  of  the  muscle,s  concerneil  in  speech  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  stamniering  ;  inaccurate  timing  of  the 
muscles  of  locomotion  sometimes  leads  to  curious  sudden 
stumbles  and  trippings. 

Consciousness  may  or  may  not  be  involved  in  the  execution 
of  movements.  It  is  remarkable  that  any  action  should  be 
possible  ^thout  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  the  conscious 
intelleet.  It  is  made  possible  by  the  subdivision  of  the  nerve 
centres  into  higher  and  lower.  The  workings  of  the  higher 
ones  are  attended  usually  by  consciousness,  those  of  the  lower 
usually  are  not.  The  lower  carry  on  the  purely  auton^atic 
functions  (breathing,  digestion,  etc.)  instinctively,  but  can 
also  be  train etl  to  execute  almost  any  actions. 

Consciousness  and  all  it  implies  is  a  very  wonderful  thing, 
and  I  would  not  say  a  <lis])araging  word  of  anything  of  which 
we  are  so  justly  proud,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  un- 
conscious movements  arc  iiiuch  to  be  j)referre<l  to  conscious 
ones.  For  tlie  hi-st  trainmg  of  the  limbs  in  learning  new  com- 
binations of  movements  attention  is  necessary,  but,  once 
learned  ami  suiliciently  ])ractised,  they  can  be  carried  out  by 
the  lower  centres  unconsciously,  and  more  effectually  thus  : 

The  liigher  the  centre,  or  the  more  highly  developed  the 
function  of  a  cell,  the  sooner  it  tires.  Prolonged  consciousness 
of  anything,  of  movements  perhaps  especially,  leads  quickly  to 
fatigue,  and  fatigue,  as  we  have  said,  tends  to  slowness  and  un- 
certainty of  action.  The  greater  the  complexity  of  the  move- 
ments thesooner  does  consciousness  of  them  lead  to  exhaustion. 
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Eatigae,  again,  is  induoed  apart  from  exertion  by  depressing 
emotions  such  as  shock,  idght,  or  grief.  A  man  who  has  seen 

a  friend  injured  or  perhaps  killtnl,  or  who  has  all  but  precipi- 
tated a  disaster  himself,  will  exhibit  symptoms  of  profound 
fatigue.  His  consciousness  is  occupietl  by  what  has  just 
happened,  and  if  he  is  called  upon  to  do  anything  that  he  cannot 
do  autoniatically  he  will  most  likely  l)e  unable  to  comply  for  a 
time  at  least.  He  mit^ht.  however,  be  able  to  j)erfonn  an 
automatic  act.  i.r.  be  mij^'lit  be  able  to  niaiian;e  a  (litbciilt  bit  of 
balancing  if  balaiiciiif^  cami'  auloinatically,  but  not  otliei wist'. 

If  the  task  is  further  complicated  by  one's  lia\in^^  to  do 
something  besides  '  passive  balancing  '  (by  tliat  1  mean  standing 
or  walking  on  a  ^larrow  ridge  or  walking  in  steps  cut  by  some<jno 
else,  and  so  on),  if  one  has  to  cut  steps  oneself,  or  look  about 
for  hand-holds,  etc.,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  conscious 
co-ordination  grow  so  great  that  a  breakdown  is  to  be  expected. 
If  the  balandng  and  the  step-cutting  can  be  done  automatically, 
the  principal  foctors  in  the  production  of  fatigue  and  embar- 
rassment under  these  conditions  will  have  been  removed.  Now, 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  movements  become  automatic 
and  that  is  by  being  jierformed  very  fre(|uently.  Many  men 
are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  their  friends  for  perhaps  half  the 
time  they  are  climbing,  because  they  have  not  ])racti.sed 
balancing  till  they  get  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  i>ick  it  up 
quickly.  Tbey  are  uncertain  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  in 
steps  or  in  difficult  ]daces.  My  contention  is  that  the  most 
complicated  acts  involving  balancing  can  be  })ractised  intloors. 

The  im})ortance  of  familiarising  oneself  with  balancing  lies 
in  tlip  fact  that  a  breakdown  in  tbis  particular  thing  leads  to 
very  widespread  disturbance  of  the  whole  body.  A  man  who 
loses  his  balance  throws  himself  into  extraordinary  attitudes. 
His  face  is  contorted,  bis  mouth  opens,  the  eyes  stare,  he  flings 
his  arms  about,  twists  his  trunk  and  strains  his  legs  in  the 
desperate  attempt  to  recover  himself.  Moreover,  he  exjieriences 
a  great  loss  of  confidence.  Anything  which  can  avert  such  a 
trying  state  of  affiurs  is  worth  practising. 

INDOOK  EXERCISES  : — (1)  GENERAL  ;  (2)  SPECIAL. 

One  of  the  beet  indoor  exercises  is  the  '  Running  Exercise.* 
It  is  really  marking  time  at  the  double,  liaise  the  knees 
alternately  to  the  level  of  tlie  liips  at  a  walking  })ace  at  lirst, 
and  tben  at  a  run.  I'be  toes  sbould  be  pointed  downwards 
as  the  knees  are  raised.   Do  this  twenty  qi  thirty  timei>  with 
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eAch  leg  to  l)egin  with,  gradually  increasing  the  number  to  400 
or  500.  1  think  that  r>00  times  with  each  leg  is  about  or  a 
little  more  than  equal  to  a  lialf-iuile  run. 

The  *  Full  Kneeii  i3end  '  with  arms  raised  is  also  a  good  one. 
With  the  heels  together  and  the  toee  tomed  out,  rise  on  the  toes 
and  bend  the  knees  tOl  the  thi^^  touch  the  calves,  raising  the 
arms  to  the  horiaontal  or  above  the  head.  The  body  should 
be  kept  erect  the  ^diile.  Jumping  in  the  air  while  in  this 
position  improves  the  exercise.  This  should  be  done  ten  (o 
thirty  times  without  the  jump,  half  or  less  than  half  that 
number  with  the  jump. 

Skipping  is  also  a  splendid  exercise,  but  terribly  destructive 
to  ornaments  and  electric  lights.  It  should  be  done  about  the 
same  number  of  times  as  the  *  Kunning  Exercise.* 

The  Highland  Fling  is  also  a  lirst-class  exercise.  A  number 
of  other  general  exercises  will  l)e  found  in  any  manual. 

The  following  are  some  exercises  particularly  useful  for 
climbers : — 

FOB  HAND-HOLDS. 

Begin  with  '  Grips.'  such  as  Sandow's  gri|)  dumb-bells.  Terry's 
Grip,  or  Clements'.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  conifoj  table 
to  use.  Twenty  to  forty  grips  would  be  an  average  number 
of  times  to  work  up  to. 

Next  in  difficulty  are  '  Pull  Ups'  on  a  bar  or  trapeze.  The 
'  over-grip '  should  be  taken,  i.e.  with  the  backs  of  the  hands 
towards  the  face.  Five  to  twenty  times  is  enough.  Harder 
still  is  the  same  exercise  performed  on  a  door  five  to  ten  times. 
N.B. — "Fix.  a  wedge  under  the  door  to  keep  it  from  swinging 
and  also  to  spare  the  hinges. 


rOB  OBACKS  AND  NABROW  OHIMNBTS. 

With  the  body  at  full  length  drop  on  to  the  hands  and  toes. 
Without  moving  the  hands  bring  the  knees  together,  up  to 
the  chest  and  back  again  ten  to  twenty  times. 

On  the  hands  and  toes  as  before,  let  the  body  sink  between 
the  arms  till  the  nose  nearly  touches  the  floor  and  rise  again. 

Lying  on  the  back  raise  the  legs  (alternately  at  first)  till  they 
are  \  ertical.   After  a  time  both  legs  should  be  raised  together. 

Each  of  these  last  may  be  done  ten  to  thuly  times.  So 
should  the  '  Sitting-up  Exercise.'  Lying  on  the  back,  come  up 
slowly  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  he  down  again  slowly. 
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Else  on  the  trapeze  to  the  full  length  of  the  anii8>  sink  slowly 
till  the  elbows,  are  level  with  (he  shouldeis,  and  rise  again  five 

to  twenty  times. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  trapeze.  It  is  quite  easy  to  tix  up  a 
lii^ht  trapeze  in  any  room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  If  the 
weight  is  distril)ute(l  over  four  joists,  one  is  quite  safe.  Tlie 
tmpeze  and  fixing  cost  me  one  pound,  and  1  had  the  apparatus 
in  use  for  several  vears. 

Plentv  of  useful  exercises  are  to  lie  fomid  in  anv  manual  of 
Swedish  Exercises  ;  the  ones  I  have  alluded  to  are  only  samples. 
All-roand  development  of  the  body  should  be  aimed  at,  pa}ing 
particular  attention  to  the  above. 

BALANCING. 

In  practising  exercises,  ejg»  with  dubs  or  dumb-bells,  in  the 
usual  way  one  stands  with  the  toes  turned  out  and  with  the 

feet  apart,  so  that  one's  base  is — sidew^ays — some  sixteen  to 
twenty  inches  wide.  Now  this  is  an  attitude  seldom  taken  up 
on  a  mountain.  The  usual  position  in  which  one  finds  oneself 
is  with  the  feet  oiio  more  or  less  in  front  of  the  other.  In 
traversing  slopes  the  feet  are  often  strictly  behind  one  another. 
The  l)ase  of  su]t|>(>i  t  Iwic  is  tlie  widtli  of  tlie  feet  and  often  It^s. 
Quo  should  tht-rcfore  do  as  many  of  one's  exercises  as  ])ossible 
in  this  position.  Choose  a  line  on  the  tloor,  place  the  feet  on 
it  one  behind  the  other,  and  standing  thus  do  the  Swedish 
dumb-bell  or  other  exercis(^  in  the  ordhiarv  \Nav.  Practise  with 
the  right  and  left  feet  in  frunt  alternately  and  resist  the  tempta* 
tion  to  turn  the  toes  out.  Indian  clubs  test  one*8  balance  more 
perhaps  than  anything  else.  The  use  of  them  in  this  position 
is  capital  practice. 

8till  more  useful  will  be  found  a  littie  apparatus  which  I  have 
devised  to  represent  an  ice  slope.  It  consists  of  two  boards 
three  feet  long  by  nine  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  about  one  inch 
thick,  hinged  together  along  one  side  and  laid  on  the  ground 
like  an  inverted  V.  To  prevent  the  boards  from  collapsing 
adjustable  strai)S  ar(»  fixed  to  the  ends.  On  one  side  are 
screwed  four  blocks  of  wood,  two  of  them  some  seven  inches  long 
and  tbre«»  wi<b'  :  the  other  two  about  four  niches  long  by  two 
wide.  The  former  represent  comfortable  steps ;  the  latter,  steps 
quickly  cut  and  more  difHcult  to  balance  on. 

Fix  up  the  apparatus,  stand  on  two  of  tlie  blocks,  and  with  an 
axe  pretend  to  cut  steps  at,  above,  and  l)elow  the  level  of  the 
feet.    Do  this  with  the  right  and  left  feet  alternately  in  front. 
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Staiidmg  oa  the  steps  do  the  ordinary  bwedish  club  aud  other 
exercises. 

The  other  side  of  the  aj)paiatus  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
rubber  and  represents  a  liillside.  Ordinary  exercises  practisetl 
on  this  slope  strengthen  the  ankles  wonderfully. 

MORAINE  £X£BCIS£. 

This  exercise  I  have  devised,  too,  as  a  means  of  praetising 
the  loss  and  recovery  of  balance. 

Proeoie  about  fourteen  feet  of  4  by  2  inch  wood.  Saw 
into  pieces  as  follows  : — ^Four  pieces  twelve  inches  long  ;  ten, 
eight  inches  lonf^.  and  ten  of  four  inches.  Of  the  12-inch  pieces 
leave  two  untouclied  ;  all  the  others  divide  diaoronally.  Stand 
the  two  undivideil  ones  on  their  ends  the  length  of  an  ice  axe 
ai)art,  and  laA'  an  axe  on  tlieiii.  This  prives  something  to  juiiii> 
over.  Scatter  the  rest  of  tlie  blocks  on  either  side  of  the  axe  in 
different  positions.  Standing  on  the  blocks  on  one  side,  jump 
over  the  a  xe  on  to  those  on  the  other.  The  longer  1  docks  are  fairly 
steady,  the  shorter  ones  *  tip  up  '  when  one  jumps  on  to  them. 
The  role  should  be  that  when  the  balance  is  lost  one  should  not 
touch  the  floor  at  all  but  should  reoover  one's  balance  by  step- 
ping on  to  other  blocks.  Having  recovered  it,  jump  back  again 
and  repeat  ad  Ub»  The  Uocks  represent  to  some  extent  the 
loose  stones  of  a  moraine.  In  condnsion,  may  I  warn  you 
against  over-development  of  limited  gronps  of  masdes  ?  Such 
muscles  are  slow  in  action,  prone  to  stiffiiess,  and  tend  to  midergo 
fatty  degeneration. 


THE  BBENVA  FACE  OF  MONT  BLANC. 
By  J.  F.  FARBAB. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  xeooid  here  all  the  ascents  by  the 
magnificent  Brenva  route,  one  of  the  gieatest  ice-dimbe  in  the 
Alps,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  them. 

1.  July  15,  1865.— F.  Walker,  Senr.  (then  aged  59),  H.  Walker, 
A.  W.  Moore,  George  Mathews.  Guides — Melchior  and  Jakob 
Anderegg.  Cf. '  A.J.'  ii  369  seq.,  and  *  The  Alps  in  1864/  378  teq. 
(Kenned3r'8  edition.)  The  acooimt  of  the  climb  is  by  Iffir.  Moore. 
There  are  few  Alpine  narratives  to  compare  to  this.  For  accuracy 
of  obeervation,  topographical  clearnesB,  and  general  interest  it  is 
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almosb  unrivalled.  The  party  left  their  biyonac  at  2.46  a.m..  and 
at  7.20  A.M.  reached  the  top  of  the  buttress  [at  abont  8  on  illustrar 
tion].*  They  got  to  the  end  of  the  famous  ice  arete  which  they 
crossed  d  cheval  by  9.40,  and  then  follo\sed  21  hrs.  of  .step- 
cutting.  They  reached  the  head  of  the  Corridor  at  1.20  p.m. 
Thus  for  the  ascent  of  the  actual  wall  from  the  foot  of  the  buttress 
[just  below  3]  they  took  nearly  8  hrs. 

2.  July  15,  1870.— W.  A.  B.  Coolidge.  Guidee— Christian  and 
Ulrich  Aimer  and  Chr.  Gertsch.  Cf.  *A.J.*  v.  135.  Durier  330. 
Mr.  Coolidge's  party  left  a  bivouac  (1  hour  below  Moore's)  at 
2.45  A.M.,  and  reached  the  Hiimmit  of  Mont  Bluiic  :it  5.35  p.m.  No 
account  of  this  great  expedition  apparently  cxist.s  beyond  the  short 
note  in  'A.J.'  v.,  but  Kurz,  'Guide  du  Muut  Blanc/  states  that 
tiie  party  reached  the  main  N.E.  artte  of  Mont  Blanc  at  the  level 
of  the  Pettts  Muleta,  although  the  Petits  Rochers  Rouges,  which 
point  is  the  more  easily  attained,  may  be  meant.  Mr.  Coolidge's 
note  in  '  A.J.'  v.  states  that  4  hre.  were  required  to  get  through 
the  Brenva  Olaci^T.  The  party  was  led  by  Aimer,  then  in  his  very 
prime,  so  that  the  time,  nearly  15  hrs.  setnis  to  indicate  that 
the  step-cutting  on  other  parts  of  the  route  must  in  addition 
have  been  very  severe. 

3.  July  14,  1881. — O.  Gruber.  Guidea^Emile  Rey  and  Job 
V.  Bergen.  Herr  Gruber,  one  of  the  great  mountaineers  of  his 
day,  hardly  published  anything,  nor  could  his  family  after  his 
death  find  any  records  of  his  numerous  and  brilliant  expeditions. 
According  to  Kurz  (French  edit.  1892),  p.  128,  Herr  Gruber 
ascended  by  a  rocky  spur  and  an  arete  of  snow  on  the  right 
(ascending)  of  the  great  couloir  descending  from  the  Col  de  la 
Brenva,  and  so  reached  the  Col  de  la  Brenva  immediately  at  the 
S.  foot  of  Mont  Maudit.  This  was  a  distinct  route  bom  the 
others. 

4.  August  16,  1892.— P.  Gussfeldt.  (iuides-  Kmile  Rey  and 
two  others  (unnamed).  Cf.  '  Der  Mont  Blanc,'  234  seq.  Dr. 
Gussfeldt's  account  is  very  vivid  and  interesting.  The  unnamed 
guides  were  Laurent  Croux  and  Michel  Savoie  (letter  from  Crouz 
to  me).  They  left  their  bivouac  soon  after  2  A.M.,  and  took 
3  hrs.  to  the  foot  of  the  buttress  [below  3].*  They  then  ascended 
the  great  couloir,  taking  1  hr.  '  to  get  through  the  jsone  in  which 
they  were  tlireatened  with  annihilation  from  falling  ice.'  They 
rea(  hed  the  crest  of  the  contrefort  or  buttress  at  about  395U  m., 
but  just  before  doing  thi;^,  in  crossing  a  bergschrund  the  steps 
broke  under  one  of  the  men,  dragging  down  Dr.  Qiissfeldt  and 
causing  the  loss  of  his  aze.  The  two  otiiers  fortunately  stood 
firm.  On  rea(;hing  the  crest  of  the  buttress  they  witnessed  a 
large  avalanche  sweep  the  route  up  which  they  had  come.  Then 
followed  2  hrs.  over  snow  and  ice-slopes^  where  the  loss  of  the  axe 
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was  much  felt.  At  10  some  rocks  about  4240  ni.  were  reached  and 
were  followed  for  an  hour,  but  they  were  so  difficult  that  only 
about  80  m.  were  ascended  in  the  hour.  The  rocks  were  then  left, 
and  now  cam«  a  despeiato  passage  through  the  s^cacs,  each  step 
taking  60  strokes.  This  lasted  till  the  main  ai^  was  reached, 
at  about  1,  at  abont  4510  m.,  close  to  the  top  of  the  Rochen 
Rouges.  Thus  the  ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  spur  on  the  Bienva 
Glarit  r  to  the  main  arete  took  8  hrs. 

5.  July  26,  1893.— J.  P.  Farrar.  Guides— Ciir.  Kiucker, 
D.  Maquignaz.  This  ascent  took  from  the  bivouac  on  the  rock 
island  in  the  Bienva  Glaoiei  11  hn.  40  mins.,  or  from  the  foot 
of  the  buttress  9  hrs.  40  mins.  (inchiding  1  hr.  55  mins.  halts) 
to  the  main  N.E.  arSte  of  Mont  Blanc  (10  mins.  from  tihe 
Rochers  Rouges  hut).  It  involved  the  most  continuously  heavy 
step-cutting  in  hard  steep  ice  I  have  ever  seen.  The  two  {s^uides 
were  then  at  the  zenith  of  their  great  powers.  For  long  stretclies 
the  ice  was  so  hard  as  to  require  thirty-live  to  forty  axe  strokes  per 
step,  and  the  slope  wassndi  that,  fofoed  to  keep  dose  together  to 
prevent  being  struck  by  the  chunks  of  ioe  from  the  step-entting,  I 
had  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid  being  kicked  in  the  face  as  the 
.  leader  moved  his  foot  to  advance.  Short  stretches  of  ice  of  the 
colour  of  plaster  of  Paris  were  encount<»red.  so  tough  and  unbrittle 
that  tlie  axe-head  Hiiuply  stuck  in  them  without  bringing  anything 
away.  1  have  never  seen  such  ice  elsewhere.  The  famous  ice 
ar^  was  exactly  as  described  by  Mr.  Hoore.  From  above  it  we 
traversed  steep  ice-slopes  towards  the  summit  with  a  great  line  of 
square  (  ut  ice-clifk  above  us  on  our  left.  We  finally  got  through  a 
rift  in  the  ice-cliflfs  out  on  to  the  easy  slopes  below  the  Petits 
Ko(  hi'is  Rouges.  Our  route  at  the  top  was  more  to  the  left, 
in  the  direction  of  the  summit,  than  is  shown  in  the  illustration  in 
the  present  number.  We  wore  no  crampons  in  those  days,  but  even 
with  them  the  ioe  was  such  as  would  have  certainly  demanded 
much  labour.  We  took  from  the  Rochers  Rouges  hut  to  the  summit 
52  jnins.,  and  18  mins.  for  the  return,  and  slept  there  (very  bad 
weather  came  on).  This  face  is  pretty  certain  to  mean  very  hard 
work  indeed  for  the  leaders,  and  the  others  must  he  perfectly  safe 
in  steep  ice-steps  and  should  he  able  to  relieve  the  leader  of  any 
load.  No  doubt  the  conditions  may  vary  somewhat,  but  the 
eiq>edition  will,  for  the  men  who  do  the  work,-  be  always 
an  arduous  one.  I  understand  on  the  authority  of  Laurent 
Croux  that  the  sfoacs  flanking  the  slopes  above  the  famous 
ice  ar§te  are  in  some  years  so  threatening  as  to  preclude 
any  ascent. 

The  best  way  is  no  doubt  to  start  very  early  from  the-  Col  du 
Geant  inn  and  cross  the  Col  de  la  Tour  ronde  to  the  foot 
of  the  rocky  spur  beyond  the  foot  of  Mont  Maudit,  where 
the  ascent  commences.  In  this  way  the  B^racs .  of  the 
Brenva  Glacier  (cf.  'The  Alps  in  1864,'  p.  386,  Kennedy's 
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edition,  and  *  A.J.'  xvii.  p.  539,  for  an  account  of  these)  can 
be  avoided. 

6.  Aogust  5,  18d4. — ^A.  F.  Mmmiiery,  J.  Norman  Oollie,  O. 
Hastings.  No  guides.  Cf.  '  A.J/  xvii.  537  seq.  This  was  the 
greatest  of  this  famouf?  party's  ice-climbs  in  the  Alps.  They  left 
their  bivouac  at  3.30  a.m.,  and  were  on  the  top  of  the  buttress 
at  8.  They  got  to  the  end  of  the  ice  arete  at  9.50,  and  then 
followed  continuous  step-cutting  in  hard  ice  from  10.30  to  2.15  p.m. 
They  attempted  to  reach  the  easy  upper  slopes  up  an  ice-cliff  about 
60^  to  75**.  Up  this  Mummery  proceeded  to  cut  steps,  but  at  4 
it  was  decided  to  turn  back.  The  ice-ridge  was  readied  in 
1  hr.  25  mins.,  and  the  party  finally  bivouacked  at  the  top  of 
the  buttress.  Leaving  their  bivouac  at  6  a.m.  next  morning  they 
followed  their  steps  of  the  previous  day  for  a  time,  but  instead 
of  turning  o&  to  the  left  they  made  for  a  low  ridge  of  rocks  higher 
up.  FiiutUy  after  some  extiemely  difficult  ice-work  they  got 
through  the  s4racs,  and  at  3.18  p.m.  reached  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc.  No  finer  exhibition  of  determination  and  skill  has 
ever  been  given  by  any  amateur  party. 

7.  August  10-11,  19<K). — Julius  Kugy.  (Guides — Daniel  and 
,  Aim6  Maquignaz.    Cf.  1).  Maquignaz's  Oniib'  Hook.     A  short  note 

of  this  expedition  is  to  be  found  in  '  R.M.'  vol.  xx.  p.  59-60. 
My  *  friend  Dr.  Kugy  has  kindly  given  me  the  following 
particulars : 

August  9.    Went  up  to  the  highest  bivouac. 

August  10.  Rocks  good,  but  otherwise  everywhere  hard  ice 
with  no  snow  covering.  Tremendous  step-cutting  work.  Weather 
at  first  good,  then  bad  ;  and  towards  evenint;,  as  we  reached  the 
main  arete,  a  snowstorm.  Reached  with  dilhculty  the  broken- 
down  hut  on  the  Rochem  Rouges.  It  was  full  of  ice.  Passed  the 
niffht  in  a  comer  between  the  ice  and  the  floor.  Had  to  '  power- 
fully handle '  Daniel  the  whole  night  as  he  would  insist  on  going 
to  sleep.  My  right  foot  got  frostbitten,  but  it  got  eventually 
better. 

August   11.     Weather    tine;    very   cold.    Reached  summit 
7  A.M.    Descended  to  Chamouix  and  Montauvert. 
August  12.  Via  Col  du  G^nt  to  Courmayeur. 
Dr.  Kugy  concludes : 

'  We  had  very  bad  conditions.  It  is  certainly  my  greatest 
ice-climb.  A  marvellously  great  and  beautiful  memory*.  Who- 
ever finds  snow  on  this  face  can  have  no  conception  of  how 
we  found  it.' 

1 1  cannot  help  being  somewhat  concerned  at  the  '  powerful 
handling*  of  my  unforgotten  friend  Daniel  at  the  hands  of  his 
Herculean  employer. 

Dr.  Kugy  has  made  most  of  the  great  a.scents  in  the  Alps,  and 
is  the  only  man  who  has  done  the  Brenva  face  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Macugnaga  faces  of  the  Dufourspitze  and  of 
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the  Noidend,  and  no  man  living  is  a  better  judge  of  a 

great  expedition. 

8.  Julv  9,  1901. — Siynor  Ettorc  Allogra.  Guides— Laurent 
CVoux.  Alexis  Broclieiei.  Cf.  '  R.M.'  1901,  248.  This  party  took 
18  iirs.  fur  the  tuicent. 

9.  Johr  29, 1904.-^.  Wikon,  J.  H.  Wicks,  E.  H.  F.  Biadby.  No 
guides.  See  ^AJ*.*  zzr.  697,  footnote.  No  account  of  this 
magnificent  expedition  has  over  boon  pablished,  but  since  writing 
this  note  Dr.  Wilson  has  kindly  lot  me  see  his  Notes,  Tho  party, 
starting  from  C«>\innayour  the  ]»revious  oveninp,  followed  the  usual 
rout€  to  the  uppermost  outcrop  of  rocks  and  then  proceeded  to 
cut  across  the  terrible  ice-slope  to  the  Col  de  la  Brenva.  They 
enoonnteied  haid  visoons  ice  sach  as  I  have  mentioned  above, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  most  severe  exertions  and  by  the 
exhibition  of  superb  ioemanship  that  they  finally  gained  the  Col 
at  about  8.30  p.m.  I  was  on  tho  Mont  Maudit  later  in  the  same 
voar.  and  saw  the  great  wide  trough  across  the  hard  frozen  surface  of 
which  thev  liad,  at  the  end  of  a  20  hours'  ascent,  hewn  their  way. 
The  expedition  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  things  ever  done  in 
the  Alps. 

10.  Jnly  10, 1906.— V.  E.  Ryan.  Guides— Josef  and  Frans  Loch- 
matter.  Mr.  Ryan  was  the  first  to  start  from  the  Geant  Inn,  and 
only  took  9J  hrs.  from  there  to  tho  summit,  or  about  6  hrs.  for  the 
actual  climb.  His  party  was  notoriously  extremely  fast,  and  in 
addition  this  E.  face  is  nearly  certain  to  demand  less  cutting  early 
in  the  season.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  detailed  accounts 
of  Mr.  Ryan's  many  brilliant  expeditions  have  never  been 
published. 

11.  Julv  11.  1911.— R.  W.  Lloyd.  Guides— Josef  PoUinger, 

Adolpho  Key.    See  under  Various  Expeditions. 

12.  July  28, 1911.— Allston  Burr.  Guides— Adoiphe  Key,  Joseph 
Taugwalder. 

Mr.  Burr  writes  to  me  as  follows : 

*I  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiry  about  my  Brenva 
route  climb  last  summer.  With  Adoiphe  Rev,  of  Courmayeur,  as 
leader,  and  Joseph  Taugwalder,  of  Zermatt,  on  July  28  I  left 
a  camp  on  the  rocks  to  the  east  of  the  Brenva  glacier  at  12.07  a.m., 
and  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  at  12.12  noon.  We 
left  at  12.50,  and  arrived  at  the  Cabane  du  Dome  at  5  I'.M. 
We  did  not  go  up  by  the  great  buttiess  and  over  the  ice  knife-edge, 
but  up  the  snowHilopes  to  the  north  of  that.  Above  the  last  rocks  is  a 
place  that  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  "  Alps  in  1864/*  describes  as  follows : 
"  Before  us  was  a  narrow  shelf  of  neve,  stretehing  from  the  base 
of  a  perpendiculai  wall  of  ice,  tifty  feet  high  or  more,  to  the  edge 
of  a  huge  crevasse." 

'  Rey  told  me  that  about  three  weeks  earlier,  with  an  Englishman, 
he  had  gone  into  and  across  this  crevasse,  but  said  it  was  no  longer 
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possible,  BO  he  cut  himself  up  the  ice-wail.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
time  this,  as  it  seemoil  Ion<i. 

*The  whole  climb  was  extremely  interestiog.' 

13.  August  5.  1911.— J.  C.  H.  Runge,  W.  R.  Caesar.  Guides- 
Abraham  II.  and  Gottfried  Miiller.    See  under  Various  E.Kpeditions. 

14.  (?)  Aui^'ust,  1911.— John  W.  S.  Brady.  Guides— Ohriatiau 
Kaufiiiaiin,  Alexis  Croux. 

No  particulars  have  been  received  of  the  last  expedition. 

It  ia  a  most  peculiar  fact  that  up  to  last  year  every  party 
encountered  the  greatest  difficulties  with  ice.  Last  year  my  fneuds 
Lloyd  and  Runge  tell  me  they  had  no  continuous  step-cutting  in  ice 
until  quite  at  the  end.  petting  through  the  line  of  ice-cliffs.  In  a 
dry  season  like  the  last.  I  should  have  expected  exactly  the  reverse, 
and  that  the  whole  face  would  be  one  sheet  of  ice.  It  is  tolerably 
certain  that,  generally,  hard  ice  will  be  found,  and  he  who  leads 
or  even  shares  in  the  leading  up  that  mighty  face  needs  no  further 
testimony  to  his  abilities. 


THE  ALPIN£  CLUB  LIBRARY. 
The  following  have  been  added  to  the  Library  suice  January  : 

CM  PvtUeathns. 

Akad.  Alpen-Verein  Berlla.  Vm.  Jahneberioht  1911.  1912 

Notes  of  accents  in  Arctic  >i'or\vav,  by  l>r.  Kiinno  ami  Herr  Eodell. 

AkaiMB.  Alvlaar  VtfelB  lantoMfc.  Berioht  1996-1910.  I9il 

9x6:  pp.  85. 

Akadem.  Alpenverein  MQnchen.   XIX.  Jahresberioht  191U-11.  1912 
SI  X      :  pp.  86. 

Anionf  the  Xi  uc  Tdiin'n  arv  ;-  - 

W.  T,  Dorptnghaw,  Varioiw  fizat  asoeats  in  &  Morocco  :  L.  Di«tel 
%.  emdere,  UIItt>ltam*TRQ :  H.  Pfann  «.  andere,  Aig.  Trelatete 
O.-Gipfel  u.  d.  N.-Wand  ;  //.  Pfann,  Mont  Bianc  v.  Col  Emile 
Roy,  I.  fuhrerl.  Erst.;  PtA  Marghcrita.  I.  fuhrerl.  F.xM.  ;  J. 
yieberi,  Rofan  u.  d.  N.-Wsnd  :  H.  Pfann,  Lackenkarsp.  u.  d.  N.- 
Wand  :  E.  Wagner,  Vogelkarsp.  ii.  d.  N.-Grat. 
Alpen  Club  Amicitia,  Ziirioh,  21.  November  1901.  SUtuten.  Revidwct.  1907 

8?  X  5i  :  pp.  Hi. 
——  T()uivn-Pn)gramra  pro  1912. 
6J  X  4J- :  pp.  4. 

C.A.F.  La  Montacne.    Maurice  PaiUon  K^actcur  on  Clief.    V'oL  vii.  1911 
9  X  6 :  pp.  zzzvi,  732 :  ill 

Among  oth"r  arlii  lt"^  tliis  vohinio  cnntains;— 

H.  Beraldi,  Le  Capitaine  Duiand,  1787-1835,  Alpea  et  Pjruu^ 
M.  Goybet,  De  la  Grave  k  Valloain  pu  I»  BrMie  de  1»  Meije  et  le 
Col  d'Eorios  par  fee  ohMaran  alpiiit  1910. 
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R.  Perret,  Lcs  Cretes  du  Fer-lk-Chev*!. 

£.  Santi,  Ancensions  nouvoliefl  duia  le  Dftuphind;  Gr.  Laaoe  d'AUe*' 

mont,  Ai^.  d'Ol&n,  Pic  Lamartine,  Lea  Bans. 
R.  Touchon,  Lc>  ^n^upe  <1«-  U  Grandd  Mancdie. 
£.  Gaillard,  Le»  Aigs.  de  1' Argentine. 
A.  Lejosnc,  Alpiniaiue  en  Cone. 

H.  Mattrier,  Albanis  Beftoinoat  i  ion  *  Voy»go  pittosMqne  ftuz 

Alpcs  Ponnines/ 

.InU-rfi>tuig  not08  uu  ihin  auouymous  work,  a  copy  of  the  mo 
EngKah  yenioa  o£  whieh.wM  leoea^7.«oqllixed  by  the  Club 

library. 

A.  Ferrari,  Les  Alpes  Dobmitiques. 

 flaetion  Tosgtamt.  Bnltotiiw  SQme  aiuiie.  Nancy,  1911 

9x6^:  pp.  102. 

This  oontaini  asnanl  avtiotM  on  the  Butem  Alps  in  genenL 
(LA.I.  RIvista.   Redattoro  Wslther  Laeng.  YoL  xxx.  1911 

lOx  6^:  iJL 
kmoag  the  artiolee  eve  the  following ; — 

A.  Andruoletti,  II  Cimono  d.  Pala  per  la  parete  sudfOTWt. 

M.  IVizzoni,  La  Baasaneae  per  la  cre*jta  sud-ovest. 

G.  B.  BoKzino,  Grande  Rousae,  Bassao  : .  prime  ^uscenaioiii* 

F.  Saiiti,  Q)llc'  e  Cima  del  Ciarforon,  Gran  Paradiao. 

M.  E.  Tahusso,  Attraverso  le  Ande  peruvianc. 

W.  Lacug,  Cttre  Alto  e  Monte  FoUetto,  Adaniello  aenza  guide. 

O.  Carogati,  La  pMete  ooeidentele  did  Smso  CavaUo,  piima  aeoeniione, 

.     25sntt.  1910. 

A.  Andreoletti,  M.  Tamer  o  Cinio  di  S.  Subastisno. 

  La  catena  d.  Croda  Grande. 

A.  Calopari,  AHcensiorif  irivemale  al  M.  Leone. 

K.  Balabio,  Torroue  occidentale,  paiete  oveat,  aenza  guide. 

P.  BeveUi,  Le  fronti  di  7  ghiMobi  d.  Temmte  ital.  d.  Hte  Bianoo 
■  nel  1910. 

0.  Belvigliere,  Gr&ndes  Kousaes. 

11  P{«oean^  I«  iMrima  aaoMumone  del  Cliervi^ 

Among  new  ascents  descrilx^d,  in  addition  to  the  above,  are  ; — 
JL  Balabio^  M.  Zoooa  :  J),  BaidinMi,  Piaso  Fisao :  fj.  Tarred, 
Torrione  CSardnoei :  F,  Ctnumi,  Ponta  Baiale  per  S.E. : 
L.  BoreJli,  Aig.  d'Olan  :  A.  Andreoletti,  Torre  di  Campido, 
(iuglia  Giannina :  It.  Balabio,  Pte  Sant'  Anna  crcHta  S. : 
L.  E.  Rusca,  P.  d.  Margna :  L.  Borelli,  Dal  Refugio  della 
Gura,  V.  di  Lanzo  :  G.  Bozzino,  Alto  di  Sella,  N. :  E.  Fasana, 
Pta  Dfvero.  Kl.  Schienhom  :  (/.  Smtti,  Sasso  Mamluino, 
S.E. :  li.  Jiosui,  Parete  N.  d.  Pizzo  di  Coca,  aeuza  guide: 
O.  IhmotUd,  Gr.  Ck>rdoniiier»  8.6. :  0.  BnmMi,  Como  Gnuide» 
parete  nifriiiionale. 

Cambridge  iVlpine  Club.   Rules.  November  1911 

7  X  4J :  pp.  2. 

•  The  Club's  object  shall  Ix'  to  promote  good  fellowship  among  lovers 
(rf  the  mountaiuB  who  are  members  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambzidgs 
.  .  .  Oandidatee  who  are  rerident  Memben  shall  show  that  they 
poaseas  a  £r<'iiuine  love  of  the  mountains  .  .  .  Non-n'sident  Mi  inbers 
shall  show  that  they  pueaeas  a  genuine  love  of  the  mouutaina  and 
also  that  they  hare  tome  nnMiieiioe  la  diaibing:' 
Onllt  BnanionbU  da  Oatthima.  ButUeti.  Any  xxi,  num.  192-203. 

9  V  (\\  :  pp.  365  :  ilL  Baioeboa,  1911 

Among  the  articles  aie  the  following ; — 

V.  de  L.,  La  aetmana  de  sports  d'hivem,  1911. 

A.  Marques,  Una  ascensio  al  Poy>ocatepetl. 

.1.  Soler  y  Santalo  :  Los  Mallos  du  Riglos,  Sotapircnoua  d'Oaoa. 
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C«n&di&n  Alpine  JounuL   VoL  3.  1911 
9x0:  pp.  190,  pbtM. 
This  contAins  ; — 
J.  £.  C  Eftton,  Expedition  to  the  Freshfield  Group. 
C  B.  BUis,  FInfc  aao«nt  of  Mt  Kftmmond. 
T-  O.  Longstaff,  Across  the  Purcell  Range. 
"       Hount«in  aiokneas  and  its  probable  oaiues. 
J.  W.  A.  mokson.  Two  firat  Moenti,  Mto  DondM  and  Qoadn. 
H.  C.  Parker  and  B.  Browne,  Expedition  to  Mt  MbKinby. 
W.  D.  Holw»y,  Mt  SugMkMf . 
A.  O.  Wheeler,  Motion  of  the  Yoho  Gleeier. 
Mary  Vaux,  Observations  of  Glaciers  in  1910. 
Glah  Montagiurd  Dauphinots.    Sooi6t6  d'alpinisme  et  de  aports  d*hiver : 
Grenoble  27  aout  1905.    SUtnts  et  r^glementa.  1909 
5J  X  4J  :  pp.  8. 
Club  Montanyene,  Barcelona  :  see  Rota  Terra,  1909. 
D.U.Oe.A.-V.  Zeitsehrilt,  Bd.  xlii.    Redigiert  von  Heinrich  Heas. 

lOi  X  7i  :  pp.  viii,  $S8:  mafii,  ptetea.  Mfinehen,  1911 

The  articles  are  ; — 
M.  Grosse,  Ueber  Alpenluftfahrten. 
A  description  of  oroeainga  of  the  Alps,  with  photoerapha  from 
balloons,  and  a  liat  of  irrmaingp  from  1990  to  1910,  aome  90 
in  alL 

G.     Saar,  Ty^piadbn  Wintefaport-Verietamigen. 
A.  Dreyer,  Ludwig  Stenb  der  Alpen wanderer  und  Alpenschildcror. 
A.  de  Quervain,  Fjord*,  Bera-  und  Sciineeeohuhfahrten  in  Groutand. 
W.  Fiaoher,  G.  Knhfahl  u.  O.  Sohnater,  Ana  dma  aentgalan  Kankama. 
Fint  aaoent  of  Soatid-Chooh :  KaHber,  Adai-Ghoch  group, 
etc. 

G.  Kiinne  u.  H.  Schmidt,  Hochturen  in  d.  Zentralpyrenaen  1906-1910. 
Balaitous,  Maladetta,  Pic  Maudit,  Cr^te  du  &lilieu,  Les  Crabioulea, 
Cuje  do  las  Palas,  IntermMiaire,  Caperan  de  Ger,  Pic  de  Sesques, 
I.  Ersteig.,  Pic  T^ndbre,  I.  Ersteig.,  Pic  Rouge  de  Pailla,  Pic  do 
Tuquerouye,  I.  Ersteig.  v.  S.,  Col  Maudit,  L  Ueberschreitnng. 

£.  Hi«senclever — Besteig.  d.  SSetaohhonia,  sar  firinnenmg  an 
Alexander  Burgener. 

K.  Steininger,  Ana  d.  Lechtaler  Beigen.  Kn  Begleitwort  z.  Karte, 
Rot8p,,Grie8muttck()pf,  PVies]).,  Saxersp.,  Ruitel,  Karlesp.,  Fniglaff. 

J.  Baunigartner,  iSchneeschulifahrten  in  d.  Niedere  Tauern. 

A.  Jftokh,  Der  aentrale  Toil  d.  Rieaerfenieigrappe.  Magerstein, 
Cssseler  Nock,  Wildgall,  Hochgall,  Patscher  .*H>hneid,  <lr.  Lenk- 
Btein,  MuUeep.,  Fleiachl>aohsp.,  Dreieoicsp.,  iStuttennook,  Rieaer* 
noek. 

A.  V.  Radio-'Radiis,  Die  Lienzer  Dolomiten.  Spitzkofol,  Gr.  u.  Kl. 
Gamswiesensp.,  Roter  Tunn,  Laserwand,  Laaerkopfe,  I.  Durob- 
Uettenmg  d.  N.-Wand,  Weatl.  VnUenaeBdera  L  Uebevaohfeitungf 
Keilturm,  L  Kiataig.,  'Sehwftna,  SohneeUammkopf  I.  Uebav- 

schreitung. 
L.  Patera,  Die  Cavallogruppe. 
— — Kalender   f.   d.   Jahr    1912.        25.   Jahrgang.        Mit  Notizbuoh, 

Vcrzeichnissend.  Schutzhiitt<>n,  Fuhreru.  Rettungsstellen  u.  finer  Boilage  : 
*  Kundgang  d.  d.  alpine  Mu.seuin.'  Miinchen,  Lindauer,  1912.  M.  2 
<•»  V  4. 

— >^  £in  Rundgang  durch  das  alpine  MUNVBI  von  Karl  Miiller.  Gratisbeigabe 
z.  25.  Jahrg&ng  d.  Kalender.  Miinchen,  Lindauer,  1912 

6  X  4 :  pp.  2<I :  plates. 

 Asch.   Statuten.  1907 

0x4:  pp.  8. 

 34.  Jahsea-Baricht,  1911.  1912 

8}  X  5} :  ]^  18 :  fhrontiapieoe. 
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]lM.Oe.A.-V.  AawbMlk  Sfttenngea.  1906 

8  X  ")]  :  pp.  10. 

Bencht  fiir  1911. 
19  X  8:  pp.  6,  typed. 

•  Bayerland.   xvi.  Jfthiesberiolift.  191S 

8i  X  52 :  pp.  147. 
Anoag  uw  fint  Moento  dMoribed  we  the  following 

Jf.  Winkler,  Sthneefemerkopf  W.-Wand  :    F.  Keyfd  u.  If.  Pfnnn, 
LMkenkarap.  N.-W'Mid  :  J.  Sieberl,  Rotvx,  H.  V/md  i  F.  Freust, 
GfOM-Iitcner,  N.^Wuid :    A,  I>eye,  Cbne  Brenta*  8.-W«nd : 
K.  Ihscher,  8.  Pisciadu-Turm  :   /.  Closer  u.  a.,  Delagoturm  S.W, 
Kante :   F.  Jori  u.  a.,  Winkkrturm  N.^VVand :    A.  Bonaco$*a, 
P.  Scalino  N. W.-Wand  :  P.  Oa«andra    N. :  H,  Aihdin,  Kofeikft : 
O.  Kunne  n.  R.  Potz^eh,  Arktiaohee  Kowregeiu 
-Berlin.    Jahrt-sbericht  fiir  1911.  1912 
8^  X  r>i  :  pp.  192  :  frontispiece. 
Contains  inltr  alitt  ; — 

W.  VVildt,  Ik'rpfahrU  n  im  Rhatikon. 
Dr.  Sohiess,  191U  in  d.  Montblanc-Gruppe. 
Dr.  Sohmalbmch,  Rcise  in  d.  Kaukasus. 

R.  Schietzold,  robenchreitung  aller  6  Vajoiettonne  ma  euMm  Tftg0. 
L.  Tieptow,  Berliner  Uiitten-Festtage. 
K.  EndeU,  Hoohkmien  im  lAnde  d.  BOttemaolitaaonne. 

-  Boxen.  Jahraaberioht  i.  d.  42.  Ymtau^tJbr,  191L  1912 
8  X  54 :  pp.  64. 

-CmmL  Mwhriftiar  F»ierihm26j&hrigenBertdiei^   1887  bie  1911. 
10^  X  7| :  pp.  71 :  pbtet.  MSndMo,  Bniokmann,  1911 

Ck)n  tains 

A.  Jaokh,  Ber  lentnde  Teil  der  Rieeeriemergruppe. 
'IMfetrg.  Berioht  flber  die  Jahie  1904  Us  1909.  1910 

8f  y  'A  :  pp.  ni. 

-  Garinlsch-Part«nklrchen.   Satzungen.  1901 
8^  X  6^  :  pp.  8. 

Jahxeaberichte,  1909-11.  1910-12 
8i  X  54. 

HumoTer.  27.  Jalmsbeiiolit.  1911 

81  >  5J  :  pp.  48. 

Uiidburghausen.   Satzangen.  1899 
6^  X  4 :  pp.  8. 

Heidelberg.  Jahm-Beiudit  fOr  1911.  1912 

8f_x  ^ :  pp.  21. 

fSfttsiiiigen*  1909 

7|  X  6  :  pp.  7. 

Jahrea-Beriolit,  1910.  1911 


X  5}  :  pp.  18. 

lem.  Ilitglieder>yeneicbiii8  (a.  BericbO.  1912 

8^  X  5J :  pp.  16. 

-  Kottbus.  Borichto  1906,  1909,  1910.  1007-11 
8|  X  54. 

-  Landau.    13.  Raohnnny-Abeealuae  und  Mitgliederverceiclmia. 

Hi  X  9  :  pp.  4.  1911 
 14.    Absc!ilu8.s.  1912 

-  Memmingfa.  Beiiohte  1907-1911.  1908-1912 

8J  X  5*. 

-MAlltal.  Jahieeberiebt,  1911.  1912 

n   .      :  pp.  4. 

-  Oberland,  Miinohen.  Xni.  Jakreiiberiolit  iiir  d.  Jahr  1911.  1012 
8|  X      :  pp.  38. 

-  Pfalzgau.  SatzangeD.  1911 
9  X  5| :  pp.  5. 
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D.u.Oe.A.-V.  PfaUgau.  Behchte  1908  u.  1.909. 

8|  X  52. 

 Pforxhelm  :  »ee  Ski-  und  Wintexfohxer  d.  d.  M nnsterUler  Alpen,  1012. 

  Pr»g.    Jahros  Boricht,  1911.  1912 

•  8|  X  5J  :  pp.  32.  •  ^ 
 Relchenau.   Berioht  &  d.  S8.  VenintjaliT  1911.  1912 

9  X  5J  :  pp.  26.  •  " 

 Rosenheim.   iStatut«n.  *  TJOO 

9  X  6i :  pp.  8. 

 Katalog  der  Bibliothek.  1911 

9x5i:pp.  28. 

 Rmcfct  u,  1911.  1912 

'      8i  X  5J  :  pp.  10. 

> — SMrbrQoken.    Berioht  ii.  d.  IX.  VerciuBjalir  (1911)  1912 
9  X  6i  :  pp.  tK) :  plate. 

Contains  noU>8  on  new  expeditions,!!!  the  Qroaalitiner  district. 

— —  Buehen-enEeichnis.  ii^ll] 

9  X  5i  :  pp.  10. 

  Sonneberg.   Berioht  1800^10.  1911 

s;      5A  :  pp.  2«. 

Steyr.*  liericht  iiber  die  .lain e  1899-1909.  1909 
9|  X  •)  :  i)p.  48  :  map,  ill. 

  Verein  z.  Schutze  u.  z.  Pflege  d.  AlpfOpOMIMII*   11.  Bericlit. 

8|  X  5i  :  pp.  103  :  plates.  ^  Bamljcrg,  lUlg. 
Contains  re}K>rt8  on  the'alpine  gardens  at  tlie  Lindanerfafltte,  Neureuther, 
Raxaljn'.  S<  hach('ngarten,  etc. 
 ViUach.   Jatmulxricht.   XLLL  Vereinsjahr  191 L        ,  1912 

9  X  6i  :  pp.  61 :  ilL  ..... 

 Vorarlhaii.  Jahneberiehto  30.  88-42.  1900.  1907-1911 

8^x54.       '  . 
 Satcimgen.  1910 

•  8 J    •        pp.  11. 

 Warnsdorf.    Fest^icbnft  z.  Feier  d.  25jahrigcn  Bestandes.  1887-1912. 

10^  X  7:  pp.  53:  map,  plates.  iH'i. 
 Bericht.  1911.  '  1912 

S?  x  53  :  pp.  12. 

Fell  and  Rock  Climbing  Club.  Journal,  vol.  2,  Nos.  1  and  2.  1910-11 
i     8|  xSf:  ppb288:  maps,  plates.  .  . 

Amonp  the  articloH  arc  : — 

G.  Si  HtrtH',  Early  Lakt  liimi  niountaineeriug. 
C.  B.  Pliillip,  iiriy  recollect  iont,. 

H.  B.  Lyon,  Now  Hcrainblr^  in  Mosedale. 
T.  R.  Burnett,  (jlaraniara  caves. 

T.  C.  Ormiston-Chant,  Climbs  round  Coniston. 
L.  J.  (>])yK  iihf'iiiu'r,  Climbinj^  in  the  I^uttermere  vaUoy. 
A.  P.  Abraliam,  The  CooUn  from  end  to  end. 
H.  8.  Tucker*  First  traverse  of  the'  Rateau* 
 Annual  Report  and  Aoooimta  1910-11.  19U 

10  X  8  :  pp.  4. 

 List  of  Hotels,  Inns,  Farm-honses,  etc.  n.d. 

I   X  5i  :  pp.  8. 

iDDsbrueker  TumvereiiL  Bezgsteiger-Biege.  Jahreebericht  L  d.  Jahr  1911. . 

9x6:  pp.  10. 

tiftdies '  Scottllil  fflimlllBf  dab,  Fourtb  annual  reoord,  January  1911  to  January 

1912. 

5x4,  pp.  31. 

O0.T.  Klub,  Wr.  MemMt  33.  Jahm-Beiieht  1911.  1911 

9x6:  pp.  28. 

^  Biichorei-Katalog.    Nachtrag  1911. 

9  X  5^ :  ppw  4. 
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OaT.  Klnb,  Wr.  NeusUdt.  Rundaohau  d.  Wr..Neiuti4ta  Warti'  im 
Kosalionizebirfro  Qeieichiiet  t.  A.  JiiMek.  OitsboskimniiiilgeD  u.  Diuohsicht 
V.  W.  Eichert.  ixm 
H  X  7*. 

 Touren-Veraeiohnia  ...  2.  Aafl.  1907 

6f  X  4i  :  pp.  Id. 

TIm  'BmHaMlk  Ctafe.  ManohMter.   Rules,  Membera,  eto.  1018 

4J  X  2}  :  pp.  48. 

•  JonrnaL    Edited  by  Ernest  Broxap.    Issued  yeariy.    VoK  2,  no.  2. 

8(  X  5^  :  pp.  83-171  s  platea.  MiuMshMter,  a  H.  Barber.  1012.  1/- 
tUi.C.  Tasche^KataniMr  pro  1012.   IX.  Jahigang.  Redaktiun :    Dr.  C. 

Tauber.  Zuricb,  Tschopp,  1012 

0x4:  pp.  208. 
Clubhiitten,  Ber^jfiihrer,  Fiihrertaxen,  Statiiten  d.  S.A.C.,  u.s.w. 
— —  Sehw.  Alp.  Museum  Bern.   ZeninJateUe  d.  8.A.C.  fur  alpine  Frojek- 

tionsbilder.    Katalog  1908,  1909,  1911. 

8  X  5J  :  pp.  40.  41.  55. 
Basel.  Jahresljericht  pro  1911.  49.  Von'insjahr.    Boilatrf  :  "Rinig»^  Beincr- 

kungen  iibtT  Gefahren  und  Techiuk  (ies  Ik-rgsteigeua  von  i)r.  Aadr.  Fischci. 

9x6^:  pp.  77.  1911  BmwI,  Biikhftuer,  1012 
 Chaux-dfr-Fonds.   Bulletin  ammel  No.  20. 

8  X  5J :  pp.  94 :  plates. 
Contains ; — 

Rapport:  Coursos  on  1911 :  Course  au  rafognp,  an  Trxxli.  a  la  (Mine 
de  I'Est:  Orta,  Le  glacier  d' Argentiere :  CourbCii  individueiles : 
BibUofch^ue. 

Weissenstein.    Festschrift  s.  2S-j&hzigeil  Beetchi  n  di-r  Sektion  18S6-191 1. 
x  6^ :  pp.  65:  plates.  Solothuni,  Gaasmann,  1911 

f.  KanMittimTsnliL  Jahrbuchy  xzxi.  Jahrgang  1011. 
9i  X  6  :  pp.  m-> :  ill.  Hermamutadt,  lOll 

BkL  Akad.  Skiklub  Gru.  Satzungen.  ii.d. 
Folio,  pp.  3 :  typewriMeo. 

 Akad.  Ski-Clnb  HflnelitiL  Z.  Jahmberioht  1010-1011.  1011 

M  X  o|  :  j)p.  58  :  plates. 
 Dresdner  Ski-Club.   Jahres-Bcricht  1910-11.  1912 

;»   •  ti  :  pp.  24. 

  Foreninison  lAr  Skidlftpnlnseiis  Irimjaode  1  STtiigi.  P&  Skidor.  Ai><.Hkrif t 

1911-12.  Stockholm,  1912 
8}  X  d| :  pp.  xziii :  260  :  iU. 

Tbis  contains  an  index  to  the  year-booka  fxom  tlw  oommeofleiuent 
in  1804-5. 

 FModiwan  tfl  tU-Mnettm  fnaima.  Aarbog.  1010,1011 

8  }  X  6  :  ill. 

»~  Fnderiksberg  Skejtel0berfofeiilns.  Love.  19U1 
7|  X  5 :  pp.  &  # 

Gnippo  romano  sUfttoripcea8olaSes.diBoniadeIG.A.L   Statnto.  1010 

'  X  5^ :  pp.  3. 

>piiaehfr  8kl-V«rlMUld.  Ski-Ghronik  101&-11.  UL  Jahrgang. 

9  X  5}  :  pp.  284 :  ilL  Karbruhe,  lOlL  £  3.00 

This  contains,  inter  alia  • — 

Rigele,  Skifahrten  in  d.  Urtlergruppe. 
Pflege  d.  Skilauies  in  d.  Schulcn. 
Gebinct.  Skisport  in  Frankn-ieh. 
Bilgcri,  W  rwendung  d.  Skier  im  Kriegafalie. 
(.'.  Kiitsclia,  Hochsohwab. 
H.  HcHjk,  Ski  Literatur. 
Vcrzeichnia  d.  Ski-Vereiue. 
-  Natloiud  SU  Anoeiitloii  of  Amttiea.  The  Skiaport.  7tli  Ann.  Report 
1910-11.  Aahland,  Wia.  1010 

10  X  7  :  pp.  73. 
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SkillOIges  SUforbund.    Aarsberetning  for  1011.     KxbUMiia,  Ur^dahl,  1912 

9x6:  plates,  pp.  80. 
 Oesterr.  Skl-Verteni.  Wettkul-Ofdiiimg.  1010 

^  X  5| :  pp.  14. 

 Sfttenngen.  1910 

6|  X  5}:  pp.  12. 

 Jahrcsbeiicbt,  XIX.  Jahr.  1910-11.  Wieu«  1911 

8|  X  5^  :  pp.  86. 

 Skitouren-fuhrer  fur  dio  dst«rmfihiaoben  Alpenlioder.      Zum  <  - 

brauohe  d.  Wiener  Skilaufer.  Wien  (1911) 

4  :  pp.  67. 

UMIllb  Qotttmd*    Skifahrten  MB  Gotthard  mit  AusganK'spunkt  Ander- 

matt.  Andermatt  (Uuber,  AJtdorf)  1911 

4|  X  7i  :  pp.  20,  ill. 
— —  Ski-ing  round  about  8t.  Gothaxd  starting  from  Andennatt. 

6  X  4J-:  p]).  18.  Andermatt  (HubtT,  Altdozf)  1909 

 SU-Qub  Milano  :  ^ee  Bertaui,  b.,  V'adcmecuiu  d.  skiatore,  1907. 

 8UiB-TilMMifcMis  TorirtlarMlBii  Aasnkiift  for  1910. 

7i  X  5 :  pp.  97  :  ill.  POiSgrund,  1910 
 Aarakrift  for  1911.  1911 

7f  X  5 ;  pp.  91 :  ilL 

Soe.  EscunionlstABBllilMlL  Sedone  akiatoti.  1911-12 

5i  X  3 :  pp.  16. 

 QnloiM  M  8U  Oliili  ftaliMiL  Statuto.  n.d. 

4to,  pp.  5  :  typewritten. 
See.  alpina  drile  GiuUe.  Alpi  giuUe.    Raaaegna  bimeatrale.    Anno  xvi,  1911. 

10^  X  7 :  pp.  vii,  152.  Trieste,  1912 

8oe.  d.  Alpinist!  tridentiaL  B<dlettmo,  liviaita  bimeatrale.  Anno  viii.  1911 

9x6:  ]>!..  140  :  ill. 

Soc  Excursionnistes  marselllais.   Bulletin  annuel.    Uuk-  annfe— 1910. 

8|  X  5^:  pp.  210.  IfMMille,  1911 

Timer-Bergsteiger  Grai.  Bericht  ttber  die  Jahxe  1901-1910.  1011 

9  X  5^  :  pp.  57. 


New  Boakt  ami  New  EdiUont. 

AMnm,  0.  D.   Hy  most  thciUing  British  climbs.  In  Fry**  Mag.  London, 
vol.  3,  no.  1.  April  1912 

9i  X  6i :  pp.  2-13 :  ill. 
AUKUU  rioordo  deUa  patriot  t  tea  ascensione  alpina  popolare  del  4-o  giugno 
1911  organizzata  dclla  spzione  di  Milano  del  C.A.T.  Passo  di  Zocca,  Cima 
di  Castelio  c  (Jhiacciaiu  dell'  Albigua.  Milano,  Caimi,  Novembre  1911 

9|^  X  13i  :  pp.  39  :  plates. 
American  Geographical  Society.   Bullrtin,  toL  43.  1911 
9^  X  6 :  pp.  xviif  1082  :  maps,  ill. 
Oontains  of  interest  here,  ttie  following ; — 
U.  S.  Grant,  Glacit-rH  of  Prince  William  Sound. 

H.  W.  Hobbs,  PieiMtocene  glaciation  of  N.  America  and  existing  glacienu 
D.  W.  Johnson,  Hanging  valleys  of  the  Yosemite. 
Bmttta,  Mario.    Sopra  alcuni  schizzi  di  Le^onardo  da  Vinci  riguardanti  11 

territorio  bresciano  e  berganiaeoo.    In  Riv.  grogr.  ital.  xviii,  1-2. 

9^  X      :  pp.  1-32  :  ill.  Firenze,  Gennaio-Fobbraio,  1911 

Barnes,  A.  H.,  and  Denman,  A.  H.  Our  greatest  mountain  and  alpine  regions 
of  wonder.  (Tacoma,  1911) 

11  X  9  :  pp.  t>9  :  50  plates. 
A  ttodly  got  up  work,  with  excellent  plates,  some  of  them  odoaved. 

This  is  the  secnnd  fine  monocraph  on  Mount  Rainier,  publi.'<li(  (l  in 
Tacoma,  the  tirst  being  '  The  Mountain  that  was  God,'  already 
noticed  in  tiie  JoumaL 
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Barton,  Wm.  W.    Engadine  Year-book  1912.    Second  year. 

Lunduo,  Siegle :  Paris,  Brentanu :  Samaden,  Engadin  Press,  1912.  3/- 

7  X  4|;  ppwxii,816:  ill. 

This  contains  pp.  17-51,  Mountaineering  by  Major  E.  L.  Strutt  ; — 
list  of  first  ascents,  local  mouutaiu  tours,  guides,  tarilf,  &o.  There 
MO  also  aitioleB  on  the  tmiohb  sporte  of  the  Engadiiie,  skatiiig, 
curling,  fishing,  ski-ing. 
Btrtanl,  Fnno«sco  e  Antonio  RoiatnL    V'ademecum  dollo  skiatore. 

7i  X  4}  :  pp.  126:  plfttM.  HiUulO,  Ski-aub  (C.A.I.)  1907 

BloteC  Oscar.  Little  Horta's  ChristniaH  Dream.  A  Christmaa  fairy-tale  oif 
the  mountains.  (Loadon,  Low)  Printed  iSohAmmler,  Innsbruck,  1911. 
IS  X  9:  pp.  26:  ool.  plates.  S/6  nett 

The  story  in  verse  of  a  dream  which  the  Mthor*s  8-year  old  girl  h*d 
upon  a  ski-excursion.   The  plateB  show  oooaidermble  lile  in  design 
and  good  colouring. 
Bommeli,  R.    Wie  Berg  und  Tal  entstehen.    Kurzer  Abriss  der  dynamischen 
Geologic.   Die  (k-sohichte  der  Erde,  L  Stattg»rt,  Diets,  1911.   Ft  76 

8  X  5^  :  pp.  127  :  ill. 

Bonin,  Charitt  Boies.   Le8  Royaumee  dee  Meiges  (Etate  Himakyiens). 

7*  V  ^  :  pp.  X,  3()t):  plates.  Paris,  Colin,  1911 

J^uee,'  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  6.   Peepe  at  many  lands.   Kashmir.   With  twelve 

fttU-pafte  iUustratione  in  eoloor  by  Major  E.  Molyneusr. 

"i  '<  PP-96:  col.  platea.  I»nd(in.  Bhek.  101 1.     1  «i 

Burrwd,  S.  G.,  et  Hajrden,  H.  H.  Eequisse  de  la  geographic  et  de  la  gcologie 

dee  nionta^>iiee  de  I'Himaiaya  «t  du  Thibet.    Tndulte  et  riaome  par  le 

viconite  Francois  de  Salignae  Ffaekm.  Tonlonie,  Privat,  1911 

11  X  9 :  pp.  39. 

The  Cape  eC  Oood  Hope,  being  the  Ofiioial  Handbook  of  the  City  of  Capetown. 

2nd  edition.  City  Hall,  Capetown,  October  191 1 

7x4}:  pp.  216  :  ill. 

pp.  45-72,  Table  Mountain  and  ascenta. 
Carozzi,  Carlo.   Le  novelle  delle  AlpL  Milano,  Piroia,  1911.   L.  i 

7i  X  5:  pp.  101. 

W  ry  well  told,  tragic  and  amusing,  short  stories  of  mountaineering. 
Cleaver,  Reginald.   A  winter-eport  book.  London,  BhMk,  1911 

•  7  :  pp.  ♦>2  :  plates. 
Deutsche  Alpenieituog.    XI.  Jahrgang  (1911-12)  II.  Halbband  (Oktober 
1911-Mftrs  1912).   Schriftleitung :  Eduard  Lankes. 

12  X  SI  :  pp.  310:  ill.   Miinchen,  Veriag  d.  DeutM^heu  Alpenzeitm%,  1912 
Amoiwc  the  articles  are  ; — 

E.  Chrieta,  Vom  Tlsohhoni  mm  Dom. 

E.  T^rs,  V(tm  Horhnissl. 

F.  Kroner,  Von  der  Cima  Preaanella  sum  Mtc  Adamello. 
H.  Berth,  Die  Steineralpen. 

A.  Steinitzer,  Neue  Wegbautcn  im  Wetterstein. 
A.  Frank,  Der  Grand  Cortibin. 

E.  Bertram,  Schilderungen  deutacher  Mittelgebirgslandschaft  aus  d. 
romanti.schen  Zeit  ( 18(K)-1S^J8). 

W.  Fischer.  D»t  Zariut-Choi  li. 

F.  Kroner,  Skitourt^n  urn  Kitzbuhrl. 

H.  Diil)i,  .1.  V.  Widmann  ale  Alp  nwanderer. 
\V.  V.  On  l,  Einc  Wintcrfahrt  auf  den  Daehstein. 
J.  NieU'rl,  Meine  ersto  Klettertour,  Toteukirchi, 
F.  W.  Spieclier,  Ueber  die  MechanUc  der  Stanblawinen. 
E.  Hofmann,  Skitouren  in  Kiihtai. 
There  is  the  usual  excellent  selection  of  photographs  and  pictures.  Among 
the  eobnred  plates  are  reprodnotiona  of  the  folk>\\  ing  paintings ; — 
Gerolarao  Vares»\  Ostwand  d.  Mte  Rosa* 
bchmid'Fichtclberg,  KonigsbacbtaL 
Thomas  Biee,  Sehdnna  bei  Meian. 
E.  Adam  Weber,  Ehrwcid  mit  Daniel. 
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Deutsebe  MitttQailgeil  d.  Deutachen  Alp^^nzeitung  Nr.  13-24,  pp.  83-144. 

Okt  1911>HiEX  1912 

VvrarirDr.  Agostlno.  Ja  Vallo  di  ViA.  Impraaskmi  e  rioordi  di  e8ciiz8i<»ii; 
storia  a  leggendc,  usi  o  costumi. 

8  X  6| :  idates,  pp.  vii,  239.   Torino,  Lattee :  Flranae,  Bologna,  1912.  L.  3 

The  author  visited  the  valley  every  year  from  1879  to  18{V>  and  knew 
it  thoroughly,  and  here  he  gives  a  delightful  account  of  ita  many 
charms.    Many  ascents,  first  and  other,  are  described. 
—  Nella  catena  del  Mont©  BiailOO.   Impressioni  e  ricordi  di  ascen-itnii. 

8  X  <)J  :  pp.  251  :  plates.  Torin«).  f'.A.l.  Casnn.'.  I'.tll'.    L.  «» 
Fischer,  Dr.  Andr.    Einige  Uemerkungen  uUt  (Jefahreu  and  Techuik  des 

Bergstei^reiiH.    In  JahrcslxT.  S.A.C.  Basel,  1912,  q.v. 
Fnlton,  J.  H.  W.    With  ski  in  Norway  and  La])land. 

7^  X  5^  :  pp.  XV,  254:  plates.  London,  Warner,  1911.    5/-  nett 

OlartWfc  Comm.  interaat.  d.  ghoieiii.   XVIme  rapport  ridig^  par  Charlea 

Raboi  et  E.  Mnn  t.   Bxtnit d.  Annates  de  GlaoioL  t.  vi.  Novembra  1911 

9}  X  7 :  pp.  81-103. 
Qny,  IbiwtIL  The  myaterioos  gnide.  An  alpine  adventuve.  Jn  roL  entitled 

An  Innocent  Impoitor.  A  new  edition.  London,  Long,  n.d. 

8vo,  pp.  86-92. 

H.,  A.  A.  When  ^  woild  ende.  A  deeoription  of  Aroea  as  a  oentre  fbv 
summer  holidaj^  or  innter  epoit  and  as  a  health  resort  for  convalesccnta 
and  invalids.  Arosa,  Jqnganger>Ueiti,  1911.  3/- 

7^  X  5  :  pp.  95  :  platM. 
V*  Hahn,  C.   Neue  kaukaaieohe  Beieen-imd  Studien. 

9  X  B:  pp.  267.  Leipzic  Duncker  u.  Humblot.  1011.    >L  0 
Contents; — Nekrolog,  Dr.  G.    v.    Kadde  :    Reifie    ii.    Minyrelien  il. 

Abchasien  :  Reise  in  d.  Tachetschnja  :  Im  hoclxsten  Daghestan  1901  : 
Taler  d.  Cr.  Ljachwa  :   St-hiierexkurs^ion  ii.  Ft.schiniadsin  :  Nomina 
geographica  Caucasica :    Tierwclt  d.  Kaukasus :    £rfunK;hung  d. 
KUmae  im  Kaukasus. 
HMbi«  a.    Bericht  der  detacher  Koin mission  ffir  das  Jahr  1910/191 1.  In 

Verh.  Sohw.  Natur  £.  Cies.  bolothum.  1911 

8|  X  6 :  pp.  Sw 

fltBdmon,  Junius.  E.xtinct  and  oxinting  glaciers  of  Colorado.  Reprinted 
fiom  University  of  Colorado  tStudies,  vol.  viii,  No.  1,  i3oulder,  CoL 

10  X  6}  :  pp.  76  :  plates.  December  1910 
Definition,  economic  relations,  historical,  extinct  glaciers,  existing  glaciers, 

bibliography,  plates  of  Arapahoe,  Isabel,  Fair,  Hallets  Olaciers,  &c. 
Henry,  AbM.    La  parole  aux  amis  de  la  montagne.    In  Bull.  Soc.  flore 
valddtaine,  Aoste,  No.  7.*  1911 
9J  X  ^  :  pp.  7-16. 

Continuation  of  Ascensions  du  clerge  valdotain. 
Hubl,  Artur.  Die  stereophotogrammetriacho  Aufnahme  des  (Joldberg- 
gletiich<  rH  Aueiist  des  .Tahrcs  l!M)9.  (Jrundlage  einer  Erfors<  liunc  d. 
Eintlusacs  d.  kiimatischen  V'erhaltuisse  auf  d.  Veriinderungen  d.  Goldberg- 
gletBohen.  Denksoh.  math.>natur.  KL  k.  Akad.  d.  Winen.,  Wien,  87.  Bd. 
12  X  9i  :  pp.  8  :  map.  1011 
Jirasek,  A.,  Rundschau  d.  Wr.-NeusUidter  Warte  :  see  under  Alpine  Clubs, 

Oe.  T.  C.  Wr.'Neu8tsdt 
Kilsner,  Theo.   My  joomey  from  Bhodeda  to  Sgypt  int  ludhi::  an  ascmt  of 
Kuwcnzoti.  .  .  .  London,  Hutchinson,  1911 

X  5J  :  pp.  xiv,  309  :  mape,  plates. 
Komigiberger,  Dr.  Joh.    Erlautemngen  zur  Geologischen  und  Mineralogischen 
Karte  des  dstlichen  Aaremassivs  von  Dbontis  bis  zum  Spannort. 

Freiburg  L  B.  u.  Leipzig.  SjM\ver  u.  Kaemer,  1910.    iL  9 
9}  y.  ^:  pp.  03,  map,  ilL 

Formalionen   n.    Cf^feino.   priiolK-rciirlion.   kriHtalline   Schiefer — pra- 
granitische  Erupt i\  u  -carbonische  Eruptiva — Carbon — Mesozoicum — 
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Gesteine   d.  rSotthardmaasivs — Quartar :    Tektonik.  Mincralfuiul- 
statten,  Technuicbes  u.  Hydrologisches — Zusammenmclluug  eixiiger 
ExkttTBhmen — Literatur. 
Kotnlgsmarck,  Hans.   Der  Markhor.  Sport  in  Kashmir. 
8|  X  5^:  pp.  ziii,  160:  {dates.  ikirlin,  Paetci,  1911.    M.  4 

An  intemting  •oommt  of  ipoit  in  KMbmir  and  t1i«  HmialayM. 
*Llhinann,  Otto.    Beitrag  zur  Ant hropogeographie  der  Alpen.    Die  BtSndi^n 
iiiedlungen  an  der  Adamellogruppe  luid  die  £odenfonnen.   S.A.  Mitt. 
Ver.  d.  Geographen  Uniren.  Lnpzig,  Bd.  I.  1911 
H  X  fij  :  pp.  10. 

Lnilll,  Arnold  H.  M.    Oxford  Mountaineering  Essays.  Edited  by  A.  U.  M.  Liinn. 
7J  X  6  :  pp.  xi,  237.  tondon,  Arnold,  1912.    6/-  nett 

Contains  ; — 

M.  T.  H.  Sadler.  An  Artist  of  Mountains,  C.  J.  Hdme*. 
J.  S.  Huxley,  Behaviour  of  a  Cliamois. 
N.  E.  Young,  Motintains  in  Gnek  pootiy. 

H.  M.  Lunn,  A  journey. 

H.  £.  ti.  Tyndale,  Mountaineer  and  the  Pilgrim. 
F.  T.  Hu^y,  Passes. 
H.  R.  Pope.  British  hills. 
Roof-climbing  at  Oxford. 
A.  H.  M.  Lonn,  The  Mouataini  of  Yonih. 
lAther,  Carl  J.  Uebcr  Wintereport-Photograplde.  Dnsden,  lea,  1912 

5|  X  4 :  pp.  39 :  iU. 

 fier  Moi  ienio  Wintenport.    Ein  Hand-  und  Naohachlagebuoh  fur 

Anf anger  und  Sportleute.    8.  Anfl.  Leipiig*  Weber,  1912 

6J  X  4i  :  pp.  viii,  162  :  ill. 
IbMdonell,  Alice  C.    Songs  of  the  Mountain  and  the  Bum. 

7J  X  5  :  pp.  123.  London,  Ouseley,  1912.    2/-  nett 

Pleasant  verse  full  of  quiet  feeling  and  deeoription  of  nature  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands. 

■llinelU,  OliotOw  I^ime  rioerche  sui  ghiaodai  del  gmppo  di  Brenta.  In 

Tridentum,  anno  13,  fasc.  Ti-vii« 

9i  X  6J:  pp.  311-313.  Trento,  boc.  tip.  edit,  trentina,  1911 

MMlUidMi,  FMi.  J.  La  f£e  d*AI.  Ugende  al^peatre  en  quatro  tabtoanx  enivie 
d'esquisses  po^tiqiiea.  Geneve,  Edition  Atar,  1911 

7|  X  5  :  pp.  202. 

Monti,  V.  Primo  aaggio  di  nnove  rioetohe  enlle  oaoillaiioiii  dei  ghiaodai  del 

Gran  Paradise.    In  Riv.  geogr.  itaL  xviii,  1  -2. 

9^  X  6i  :  pp.  46-60 :  ilL  FiKoz^,  Gencaio  febbraio,  1911 

MONlaiid,  A.  luod.    Through  South  WeaUand.    A  journey  to  the  Haaet 

and  Mount  Aspiring  New  Zealand.  London,  Witherby,  1911 

8^  X  5^  :  pp.  xviii,  219  :  map,  plates. 
Monieh.   A  guide  for  leudent  foreigneta.  Munich,  Gerber  (1911) 

7  X  5 :  pp.  104 :  plates, 
Contains  inter  alia  ; — 

'  B.  Riittenauer,  The  Munich  landacajje. 

A.  Droycr,  Mountaineering. 

C.  Lntlicr,  Sports. 
MQnstertaler  Alpen  :  see  Ski-  und  Winterfiihrer,  1912. 

Matal  ProYinoe.  DeooiiptiTe  Guide  and  Official  Hand-book.   Published  by 

Authority.  Durban,  S.A.  Rys  Print.  Works,  1911 

10|  X  7i  :  pp.  320-358,  The  Dralcensberg  :  ilL 
Omihaiii,  John.  Their  h^h  adventure. 

Ih  y  r>  :  pp.  310.  Loixlon.  <  tr..  Hnddcr  iV  Stoughton  [1010] 

Piek,  Annie  S*    High  mountain  climbing  iu  Peru  and  Bolivia.    A  search  for 
the  apex  of  America,  including  the  conquest  of  Hnaseana  .  .  . 

8  X  6f  :  pp.  xviii,  370  :  platt  s.  Tvondon,  Unwin,  1912.    12/6  nett 
French  surveyors  have  shown  that  the  height  of  Huascaran  ia  close 

to  22,190  ft. 
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Da  Plessis  de  Gr»ii6dAii,  CoBlt  J.   Voyage  d&ns  le  SakkMnBMCguL  In  Tour 
du  Monde,  Paris,  X.S.  17e  MUi^No.  31-3 : 44-7.  AoAtet  nommbte  1911 

X  9  :  pp.  84  :  ilL 

Posl^aris.  Die   Alpen.   Kfimtforkarton   naeh  Origiiial-AqiMrelleii  Ton 

E.  T.  Compton.    1.  u.  2.  Serie.         Miinchen,  Andclfinger.  1911.    M.  1.20 
Montblaiic,  Aig,  du  Geant,  Aig.  Verte,  Meije,  Ghvola,  Lea  £orim» 
Mte.  Rma,  Jungfrau,  Ibttetfaoni,  Selireokhora,  FiiisterM«liom» 

])<-nt  RUnche. 

Rifici.  Leonardo.   Prime  osflervazioni  fiaiche  sul  ghiacciaio  del  Trobio,  Alpi 

beigftmasehe.   In  f&v.  geogr.  itaL  xrii,  0.  Flvanse,  Maggio,  1911 

9i  X  6§  :  pp.  267-278  :  ilL 
Rlehardson,  E.  C.    The  *  shilling '  ski-runner.    2nd  edition. 

7J  X  5  :  pp.  3*') :  ill.  lA)ndon,  BichardHon  &  Wroughton,  1911 

Biekmers,  W.  R.    Eriunerangi-Lnten  fOr  den  Sld-Laufer. 

H  <H  -  PP-  Kitzbiiht  l.  Rit7,<T  [inil] 

Rtoger,  Max.    Sven  Hedin^  Antefl  an  der  Erfurachung  Zentrala8icii».  Uorres- 

(k>H.  z.  PBege  d.  WiMeneehafi,  2.  Veninaaoluift  f .  1911. 

9i  X  6:  pp.  IH):  map.  Koln,  Baohem,  1911 

A  r^aume  of  Sven  Uedin's  explorations. 
Bobertson,  Erie.  Wordawortliahiie.  An  iatrodaotion  to  a  poet*a  eountry, 

illuatrated  with  forty-seven  drawings  by  Arthur  Tucker,  R.R.A. 

9x5^:  pp.  xii,  351 :  plates.  London,  Chat  to  &  Windus,  1911 

Rodrigu«s,  Duirli.  A  misiio  deaportiva  do  'Tiro  e  Sport'  na  Serrft  da 

Estri'lla.    O  alpinianio  4  pratimveL    In  Tiro  e  Sport,  Lisbon,  anno  xvii. 

no.  480.  15  Novembro  1911 

13|  X  10:  pp.  10:  OL 
RQbel,  Dr.  E.   Pflanzengeographischc  Monographie  dee  Beminagebietes. 

S.A.  aus  Botan.  Jahrbiicher,  Bd.  47,  Hft.  1/4. 

9^  X  6  :  platea,  pp.  z,  615  :  map.  Leipzig,  Engclmann,  1912.  H.  8 
A  valuable  monograph.  Tfae  matter  is  arranged  &h  follows ; — Die 
Geographie  des  Gebietes,  Das  Klima,  (u-dId^.  I'clK'rblirk.  Pie 
Pdanzenge-sellschafter,  Vegetatioastypus  d.  \Valtl»T,  u.  d.  CJeuBohe, 
der  Hochstaudenflur,  der  Grasfluren,  der  Sumpflurcu,  des  8ii»s- 
wassers,  der  Gesteinfluren,  V«Ttikale  Glitderimg  d.  Vt  getation,  Die 
geograph.  £lemonte  d.  Alpentlora,  Vergleiuhe  der  Flon  von 
N..  and  S..8eite,  Beminabaohtal  mit  PusohlaTt  Standortakatalog : 
Literaturverzeichnis. 
Setaankar's  Fiihrer  und  Hotel- Anzeiger  fiir  iSudtirol.  Verfasst  von  KatI  Felix 

Wolff,  Bosen.  Bozen,  Sehenker,  1911 

7J  X  4J  :  pp.  xxiv,  204  :  map,  plates. 
Sessaly-fiichardson,  J.    Uae  lumiere  sur  la  (question  des  attaches. 

8  X  5^  :  pp.  106 :  ai.  Qanl'Te,  rAutear^iteur,  1911 

Slavers,  Wllhalm.    Die  heutigc  und  die  friihere  Verglctscherung  Siidamerikas. 
Samnilung  wiBscnsch.  V«)rtrage  a.  d.  Geb.  d.  naturw.  u.  d.  Med.  5.  Hft. 
10  X  7  :  pp.  24  :  maps,  etc.  Leipzig,  Vogcl,  1911.    M.  2 

A  short  history  of  the  discovery  of  glaoieia  in  8.  Ajuerioa,  with 
bibliography. 

Ski-  und  WinterfUhrer  durch  die  Miuistertaler  Alpen  und  anga-nzeiiden  Gebiete : 

West,  Ortlergruppe,  Maimer  Heide,  I'nterengadin  und  Alpen  VOtt  livigno. 

Unter    Mitwirkung  d.  D.u.Oe.A.-V.  Sektion  Pforrht  im.  hrrau.'^gegeben 

von  Ft.  Berger,  Miinchen.        Miinohen,  Deutach.  Alpunzeitung,  1912 

6^  X  4 :  pp.  179 :  map. 
Seta  Terra.   Reseenya  iluMtrada  de  lea  escursion^  osp^'IroixiciqQea  verifioadea 

duraiit  Vany  1907  pel  Club  Montanyeac  do  Barcelona. 

8x6:  pp.  Ti,  176:  ill.  Barcelona,  Qub  Montanyene,  1909 

Spont,  Henry.   La  Corse.   In  Le  Figaro  illustr6,  Paris,  30e  ann^e,  X  >.  2r>9. 

10^  X  12  :  pp.  24 :  ilL  Octobrc  1911 

Stain,  Max  AoreL   Ruina  of  desert  Gsthay.    Personal  narrative  of  explorations 

in  Central  Asia  and  westernmost  China. 

2  vols.,  9^  X  6i :  mapa,  plates.      Loudon,  MacnuUan,  1912.   42/-  nett 
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Stoek,  E.  Elliot   Scnunbtes  in  storm  and  suiuhiaB  among  the  Swuw  and 
English  Alps.  London,  Ouseley  [1910] 

8}  X  5^  :  pp.  210  :  plates, 
Strthmfeld,  Gustev.   Die  Kunst  zu  VVandem.      Frankfurt  a.M.,  Touiist,  1910 

9x6:  pp.  195.    Reprinted  from  Der  Tourist. 
Stnitt,  E.  L.  SfoimtoiiMering  in  the  Bngadlne :  tu  Barton,  W.  W.,  1912. 
•witzerland.  Berne,  Swiss  Federal  Rys,  1911 

7x9^:  pp.  65  :  53  plates. 
—  Sommer  in  der  SehireiB.  fflnstiiMter  Beiaef&luer.   Hsg.  vnter  Bfit< 
wirkung  v.  J.  C.  Heer,  A.  Nulda^  A.  Gobat,  O.  Stiaaser  und  R.  Herdmeier- 
7^  X  5  :   pp.  368:   maps,  ill.  Ziirich,  Biirgi  lliHlJ 

Turismo  e  Sports.    1"  Annuario  di  turismo  e  sports  inTemali.   Touring  Club 
lUliano.  WIm,  1911 

6x4:  pp.  212  :  plates. 
A  most  useful  compilation. 
TUnMr,  J.  IL  W.   Liber  studionim.   Miniatavs  edition. 

6x4:  101  plates.       London  and  Glasgow,  Oowans  A  Oray.  1911.    1 /- 
Among  other  plates  are  St.  Gothard,  Lake  of  Thuu,  Devil's  Bridge^ 
duSn  of  Alps,  Mer  de  Olaoe,  Wie  de  Thun,  Soaroe  of  Arveiron,  Ben 
Arthur,  Mountain  Pass. 
VmcuI,  Uno.   La  flora  nivale  del  Monte  Rosa.    In  Bull.  Soc.  llore  valddtaiue, 
Aoete,  no.  7.  1911 
9|  X  6i  :  pp.  17-79. 

r,  E.   Guide  k  Chamonix  et  dans  la  Chaiuo  du  Mont- Blanc.  Premiere 
^tion  franfaise.  Geneve,  Jullien  (1911) 

7i  X  6 :  pp.  XV,  223  :  maps,  plates. 

-  Le  vainqueur  du  CVrv  in.    In  Lecture  pour  tons,  1. 14,  no.  6.    F6vr.  1912 

10  X  6i  :  pp.  380-388  :  ilL 

C.  II.  and  A.  IL   The  motor  maid. 

8J  X  6:   pp.  12H.  London,  etc..  H«xlder  &  Stontihton  [1910] 

Wintsr  in  Baiem.    Die  wichtigervn  >Skigeiande  im  Bayer.  Hochland.       191 1 
10  X  8 :  ppw  4. 

Winter  Im  Bayerischen  HdehlaBd.  (1911) 

7i  X  5  :  pp.  Hi. 

Zeitsehrift  d.  Gesellschaft  f.  Erdkonde  zu  Berlin.   10  Hefte.  1011 

10  X  7  :  pp.  xix,  738  :  maps,  ill. 

Of  intorrst  here  arc  the  following  artieles  ;— 
F.  Kiihn,  Beitr.  z.  Keimtnis  d.  Argeutuiiachen  CordiUcrc. 
A,    Reinhard,  Zor  Lags  d.  Schneegrenxe  im  Kaulcasas. 


OUer  Books,  etc. 

Album  von  Saliburg,  Salzkammergnt  und  Berohtesgaden.   (Ctezeichnet  von 

G.  Petznld  u.  L.  Libay.)  Salsburg,  ijchoen,  n.d. 

13  X  17| :  35  lithographs,  those  of  costume  coL 
AlkUB  vom  8«ixburg«t^Alpenlaiii6.  (Gecoiohnet  v.  G.  Potzold  u.  L.  Libay.) 

13  X  17 J  :  30  lithotrraph.s.  Salzburp,  Schoen,  n.d. 

Alpenrosen.    lUustrirte  Zeitsehrift  fiir  Uaus  und  Familie.    Vol.  1-4. 

12  y  9:  ilT.  Bern,  RaHer,  1866-9 

I'r.  -I  tit.  rl  ]iy  H.  F.  Montagnier.  E^'q. 
Anderson,  George  and  Petor.    Guide  to  the  higlilands  and  islands  of  Scotland 

.  .  .  Third  edition.  Edinburgh,  Black,  1891 

7  X  4J  :  i>p.  xii,  808  :  maps,  ill. 

Firnt  and  second  editions,  1834,  1842. 
Andrea,  Silvia.   Das  Bergoll.    Wanderungen  in  der  Landachaft  und  ilirev 

Gesoliiolite.  VnwaUld,  Huber»  1901 

7i  X  4|  s  pp.  iv,  121 :  ilL 
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Autumn  Rambles ;  or,  fin>side  recf^eotions  of  Belgium,  .  .  .  iSwitzorland, 
the  Italian  Lakes,  Mont  Blanc,  and  Paris.    Written  by  A  Lady,  for  private 

circulation  in  aid  of  the  Rochdale  relief  funil. 

7J  X  4f  :  pp.  vii,  217.  Roolidale,  printed  by  Wriuley,  1864 

Barnard,  G«orKe.   Sketched  in  Switmriand.   24  coL  lithographa,  15  11. 

4  pp.  iotterpreaa,  21  x  14^.  n.p.,  u.d. 

Presented  by  the  Rev.  A.  V.  Valentine- Richaida. 
Btmard,  Rev.  M.  R.    Sp>rt  in  Norway,  and  where  t<<  find  it  ...  to  which 

is  added,  a  list  oi  the  alpine  tlora  uf  the  l>uvre  I  Jeld  and  of  the  Norwegian 

ferns.  Load<m,  Chapman  ft  Hall,  1864 

7'  X  .5  :  pp.  xvi,  334  :  front i«j>iece. 
Baxter,  WilUajn  Edward.   Impressions  of  central  and  aouthem  Europe : 

being  notes  of  snooeaiive  joumeyB  in  Qramany,  Austria,  Italy,  Switiedaad, 

and  the  L<-vant.  London*  Longmans,  1880 

8t  X  5J  :  pp.  xi,  388. 
BMttie*s  Switzerland.  Zwitaerland  en  de  Alpen  van  Savoije,  naar  afbeeldfaigen 

op  de  flaats  aelve  geteekend,  in  fealereelen  be6chr(>ven  door  X.  van 

iLAmpen.  Amsterdam,  jkijerinck  L1837] 

lOJ  X  8 :  2  vols,  map,  plates. 
BOIraii^  B.  Bnest    'Twixt  France  and  Spain  :  or,  a  Spring  in  the  Pyrenee.'^. 

Illustrations  ))y  Don*  and  Mils  Blunt.         London,  Sampson  Low,  1883 

7^  X  5 :  xxiii,  274  :  ilL 
BiMirs  pietuvesqoe  guide  through  north  and  south  Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

7x4^:  ])]).  vii,  406:  ma^xs.  platen.  Edinburgh,  Black,  1868 

Black's  pictuivsque  tourist  of  Scotland,    loth  edition.  . 

H  ^  H:  pp-  xxxiv,  366 :  maps,  plates.  Edinburgh,  Black,  1861 
Boner,  Charles*    Transylvania;  its  products  and  Hs  people. 

8^  X  6^ :  pp.  xiv,  042  :  map,  plates.  Loudon,  Longmans,  1865 

Boydell's  Worway :  seeTooke,  W. 

Biachet.    Note  sur  les  causes  de  la  lassitude  et  de  Fanhflation  dans  les  ascen- 
sions sur  les  montagnes  lea  plus  dlev^es.  £|yon,  Marie,  n.d. 


8f  X  5J :  pp.  12. 
oks,  PUmipa.  ~ 


Brooks,  Pkilllpa.  Lstteia  of  traveL  London,  Maomillan,  1896 

8  X  r> :  pp.  vii,  386. 
Bttdworth,  Jos.    A  fortniuht's  ramble   to  the   lakes  in  Westmoreland, 
Lancashire,  and  Cumberland.    .'Ird  edition. 

S  X  5:  pp.  xxxi.  413.  London.  Printed  for  the  Author,  Nichols,  1810 

Caribert :  see  Highways  and  iiy-wayH,  182;'*. 

LM  Ciaoms  et  les  canons  du  Tarn.  .  .  .  Itineraires  Miriam.    EditA  k  Hende 
en  1892  par  la  Section  de  !a  I^ozero  A  des  Gausses  du  CA.F. 
7x5:  pp.  230,  cxx:  maps,  iiL  (Sens,  Imprim.  Guret,  1892) 

ChalZ-DuBoil,  Btalfla*  Qnekiaes  documents  noaveanx  sur  les  ^aoiers.  Extr. 
do  Globe,  Geneve,  t.  xlvii.  lUm.  1906 

10  X      :  pp.  4 :  6  plates. 

Chamler,  Captabi  FfctdailBlL  "My  travels:  or,  an  nnsentimental  jonmey 
through  France,  Switaerland,  and  Italy. 

3  vols,  7t  X  4J.  '  London,  Hurst  &  Blackett,  1855 

dvlale,  Aim6.  Rapport  relatif  k  des  Etudes  pliotograpluques  sur  lee  Alpes, 
faitcs  au  point  do  vue  de  rorogrnphie  et  do  la  gtegiaphie  physique.  E.xtr. 
d.  C.  K.  Acad.  d.  Sc.  Paris,  t.  Ixii.  16  avril,  i860 

11  X  81 :  pp.  9. 

Clayton,  Capt  J.  W.    II  |)ellegrin().    Wandeiinga  in  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

2  vols  in  I  :    7*  ^  4^  :    plates.  London,  Cautley  (18tl3) 

Cllfle,  Charles  Frederick.  The  book  of  North  Wales:  scenery,  antiquities, 
highways  and  bye- ways,  lakes,  streams,  and  railways. 

■  "^i  •  PP-  '■^^^'■^  •  j^l-  London.  l.<»ntrmans  :  Bftntror,  Shone.  18r)(> 

COChon,  J.  Michel  Paccard  et  Jacques  liaimat.  Deux  portraits  Savoyards 
du  xriii*  sitele  par  nn  artiste  akns  savoiaien,  devenii  gi^n^ral  de  1' Empire. 
8  x6(:  pp.18:  2portnut>^.  CSiatiib^, Menard,  1908 
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GplM-Finch,  William.  Water,  its  origin  and  u.«<*.  Illustrations  of  mountain 
and  glacier  scenery  from  the  urigiiial  pictures  uf  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le 
Blond.  Loiid<m»  AhAon  Riven,  1908 

8  X  5J  :  plates. 

Cook,  Dr.  i\  A.  Mount  McKinley  and  the  N.  Pule:  exposure.  In  New  Yoric 
TimeB.  October  8-17,  1909 

Xewapapr  I-  ■iiitinL'>  pr.'svntfd  by  H.  F.  Monta^nicr.  Esq. 

(Jook,  Theodore  Andrea.  Noten  ou  tobogganing  at  6t.  Merits.  '  2nd 
edition.  ^  LoncUm,  Rivingtoas,  1896 

7i  X  5  :  pp.  .XV,  118:  UL 
1st  edition,  IBM. 

OoOfOr,  T.  T.  The  Mblmiee  HiiU.  An  eooount  of  a  journey  made  in  an 
attempt  to  penetrate  Thibet  from  AMam  ....      London,  King,  1873 

8x5:  pp.  viii,  270  :  map,  ilL 
Clostello,  Louisa  Stuart.    \'enice  and  the  Venetians :  with  a  glance  at  tho 
Vaudoia'anfd.  tlu-  'V\vo\.   New  edition.  London,  Darling,  1851 

-8J  X  5  :  pp.  vi,  453:  pfaktee.   .     '  .  *• 

First  edition,  184»1.  '     •  "  .    '  . 


ming,  Constance  F.  Gordon.  From  the  Hebrides  to  the  Himalayas.  A  sketeh 
of  eighteen  montha'  wanderings  in  Weetern  Isle.s  and  Ea8tem 
Highlands.  ,  .  London,  ,2Sampaon  Low,  1870 

•   S  Tola,  8^  X      :  plates. 
OumiBglutni,  a  D..  apd  jkbli«y,'C»|iL  W.  d»  W.    The  pioneers  <.f  the  Alps. 
Second  edition.  '     *    London,  Sampson  Low,  1888 

•.    11  X  8:  pp.  V,  180:-  poriraits.  ■ 
GURon,  George  N.   The  Pamirs  and  the  aofuroe  of  the  Oxus.    Revised  andf 
reprinted  from  '.The  Geogra^eal '  Jovrttf^,'  1896.   Again  reprinted 
1898  and  1899.  London,  Stanford,  1899 

10  .  (i :  pp.  )30  i  map^  iU.  . . 
Dehansy,  Charies.  La  Qw/m  k  pied.   SouTenirs  de  vacances  offerta  aux  jeunes 
touri.stes.  Paris,  Fonteney  et  Peltier  (1861) 

lU  •  1>A  :  PI  I.  xU,  408  :  lithographs,  map. 
Desbafolles,  Ad.   Voyage  d'un  artiste  en  Suisse  k  3  frnncs  .'><)  ]mr  four 
.  •  7i  X  4^  :   pp.  362.  .  •    .*•  Parw.  Bourdiliiat  [1840J 

Oodys,  Ch.  NoeAlpee.   Le  muet  de  Brldea^-L4gende8  d  Erian— La  dent  du 
ehat  -Drumette.    Xouvelka.  Paris,  Hachette,  1888 

9  X  6:  pp.  312:  iU. 
Dofit,  RielUM.  The  foreign  toor  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinion. 
[New edition.]  London, Rotttledge :  Kew  Ytnk, l>atton,  1904 

llh  X  8|  ;  pp.  80  :  Ul. 
(DmiM,  J.  B.)  AlpenrSelein ;  oder:  Vier»and>swanzig'maIeri8ohe  Anslohten 
.  ,  .  im  Salzkaniniergute,  d  iiiu  in  den  Salzburger-,  Berchtestiudener- 
nnd  Trraler^Uebiigen  fto.  Mit  erlautemdem  deutsoben  und  franzos- 
ischen  Tezte.  La  Rose  des  Alpes  ...  Mnnohen,  Lindauer,  1836 
7|  X  10^:  lithopimphs,  pp.  21. 
¥•  Ebefi,  Anton.    Ermnenmg  an  TiroL  \  Lmsbruck,  Wagner,  1840 

X  3^  :  pp.  82  :  lithographs.  * 
Vyia,  Mary.   Over  the  Pyruieea  into  Spain.  London,  Bentley,  1886 

8x5:  pp.  ix,  361. 
Ferguson,  Rev.  Fergus.    Wanderings  in  France  and  .Swit/x  rland. 

6}  X  5  :  pp.  230.  London,  Stock  :  Edinburgh  &C.,  1869. 

Ford,  Rev.  William.   A  description  of  Hren(>ry  in  the  T-'ike  Diatriet- intended 
as  a  guide  to  strangers.    3rd  edition.    C'arefuiiy  revised,  .  .  . 

Cariisle,  Thumam :  London,  Groombridge,  1844 

"i"  X  4|  :  pp.  xiii,  190  :  n»a]>s. 
GemAlde  d.  Sehweix  :  «ee  under  Roder,  Cii.  W.,  and  Rusch,  d. 
GUpin,  WfliiBIIL   Three  essays ;  on  picturesque  beauty,  on  picturesque  travel ; 

and  on  sketching  landscape :  with  a  poem,  on  landscape  jminting  .  .  . 

3rd  edition.  Loudon,  Cadeil  &,  Davies,  1808 

9|  X  6  :  pp.  xvi,  183  :  plates. 
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CMlpfn,  WUlIam.  Observatiomi,  on  sevpral  parts  of  England,  particularly  the 
mouni*ins  and  lakea  of  Cumberland  and  Westmureland,  relative  chietiy  to 
vietvfMqoe  beauty,  miide  in  the  year  1722.   3rd  edition. 
^  X  6:  2  vols,  plates.  London,  Cadell  &  Davies,  1808 

AMdman,  E.  J.  The  beat  tour  in  Norway.  London,  Sampson  Low,  1892 
7|  X  5  :  pp.  xri,  866 :  map,  platea. 

[Grattan,  ThOS.  Colley  ]    Sre  Highways  and  by-ways. 

Onjr.  Robert.  Letters  during  the  counte  of  a  tour  through  Germany,  Switzer- 
tend,  and  Italy,  fai  tho  ytsan  M.D0C.XC3[,  and  M.DOCXCII. 

X  5  :   pp.  xiii,  468.  London,  Rivingtoni,  17M 

QllIU*  Curtis.   Over  the  ocean  :  or,  sights  and  soenes  in  foreim  lands. 

Boston,  Im  9t  Shepard :  Mew  York,  lOiUingham,  1880 
7|  X  5  :  pp.  viii,  568. 
Asselmeysr,  Dr.  B.    Hannihala  Alpennbef|aag  im  Lichte  der  n<^ueren 
KriegBgeschichte.  Tiibingen,  Mohr,  1906 

8  XD!  m».47. 

HIgtaways  and  By-ways  :  or,  tales  of  the  roadside,  picked  up  in  the  French 
provinces.  By  a  walking  gentleman  [Thos.  Colley  Grattan].  VoL  I, 
Oaribert,  tlw  lMMr.]iimtar.  London,  Oolbnm*  18S6 

7|  X  4i  :  pp.  293. 

A  tale  of  climbing  and  hunting  in  the  Pyrenees. 

IngorfoU,  Mmil.  The  crest  of  the  OontfaMuit:  a  seoovd  of  »fwgAn«i^i  tamblo 
in  the  Rocky  Mnuntaini  and  bojond.  Ghioago^  DoaaKSkj,  1885 

8jb  X  5| :  pp.  344 :  ilL 

 KnoolAig  round  tin  RooUea.  Kew  Toilc,  Harper,  1883 

8J  X  6J  :  ]ip-  viii,  220  :  plates. 
Inglls,  H.  D.    Switzerland,  the  south  of  France,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

8x5:  pp.  xii,  370.  London,  Whittaker,  1837 

There  were  six  editiona  of  this  to  1842. 
Loyden,  John.    Journal  of  a  tour  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islanda  of 

Scotland  in  1800.    Edited,  with  a  bibliography,  by  James  Sinton. 

7^  X  5 :  pp.  xviii,  3 1 8.  Edinbu^  and  London,  Blaokwood,  IWi 

Llbay,  L.  :  see  Album  v.  Salzburer. 

Uwyd,  Rlehard*  Beaumahn  Bay  :  the  shores  of  the  Menai,  and  the  interior 
of  Snowdonia;  aoenery  unrivalled  in  its  comprehensive  variety,  tba 
intcrestine  object.s  which  it  uioludea,  and  the  aublime  pronUnonoe  of  ila 

features.    A  new  edition. 

8|  X  6( :  pp.  68.  Ghester,  printed  for  ths  Author :  London,  Hughea,  1833 

H.   Reminiscences  of  a  Contaiental  trip.   (NcIHc'h  tour. ) 

7  X  4| :  pp.  74.  London,  printed  by  Briscoe,  1871 
M.,  F.G.   Qnelquea  eimea.              Oiambfry,  Imprim.  Bottero  Drhret,  1886 

8J  X  6:  pp.  111. 

MeCnekao,  W.  D.   Teutonic  Switzerland.  Boaton,  Knight,  1894 

5(  X  3}  :  pp.  viii,  316. 
— -  Romance  Switzerland.  Booton,  Knigbt,  18M 

5J  X  3J  :  pp.  xiv,  270. 
Matthews,  Henry.   The  diary  of  an  invalid  being  tlie  journal  of  a  tour  in  piuaait 

of  health  in  Portugal,  Italy,  Switaedand  and  nance  in  the  yeara  1817, 

1818  and  1819.    Second  edition.  London,  Miarray,  1820 

8|  X  5| :  pp.  xvi,  SI.*). 

 4th  edition.    Two  volumeo.  1834 

X  4i:  pp.  xvi.  2W.  .307. 
Milford,  John.    Ubscrvatiotu),  mural,  literary,  and  antiquarian,  made  during 

a  tour  through  the  Fyroneea,  aouth  of  Aanee,  Switaerland,  the  whole 

of  Italy,  and  the  Netherianda,  in  the  y(>ar^  1814  and  18Io. 

2voli,8i  X  5.  London,  Longmans  :  Hatohard,  1818 

M ontimODt,  Albert  Le  passage  do  Mont  Saint-Bemaid :  Ode. 

8  X  r}\  ;  }>|i.  7.  Paris,  Giapelet,  n.d. 
de  Montolieu,  Madame.   Recueil  de  nouvelles.   Tome  U.   L  avalanche. 

i>l  A  4:  PP.63-I69L  ParieetLondrM,  Oolbum,  1813 
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Ifontl  6  Poggi  Toseanl.    Nell'  ocrisiono  del  39'  congrenso  de^li  aljiinisti 

itaUani  (Firenze,  Settembre  1908).    Firenze,  Istit.  micrograf.  ital.,  1908 

10  X  7  :  pp.  Tii,  f47 :  dates, 
■oulton,  Louise  Chandler,   laay  toon  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 

8|  X  5|:  pp.  z,  377.  London,  &c  Waid,  Lock,  1896 

Inelqaea  famUM  in  Switaerian^ 
Voansey,  Aofortlli  E>  A  fowauf  throagh  the  Oanearae  and  the  interior  of 

Persia.  London,  Smith,  Elder,  1872 

8)  X  5^  :  pp.  zi,  396 ;  map. 
Mniray'i  Handbooks.    A  handbook  for  travellcrn  in  Benmaikt  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.    3rd  edition,  revised  and  corrected. 

6(  X  4^  :  pp.  zziv,  394  :  map.  London,  Murray  :  Paris,  O&lignani,  1868 
— —  A  handbook  for  fcravellen  m  North  Wales.  Fourth  edition. 

7  X  4J  :  pp.  xxxviii,  216  :  map.  London,  Murray,  1874 

■  A  handbook  to  the  English  lakes  included  in  the  cuunties  of  Cumber, 
land,  Weatmorland,  and  jLanoaahin.  (A  new  edition. ) 

7  X  4J  :  pp.  xlii,  161  :  maps.  London,  Murray,  1889 

■  A  handboiok  for  travellera  in  Switzerland.  2  parts.  18th  edition, 
indndhig  additional  inlbnnatioa  for  1896  .  .  .  With  indez  and  dlnotoiy 
for  1898.  London,  Uumy:  Plaria,  QaUgnani,  1802 
2T(dfl:  7^x  4|:  m*p^ 

The! 


I  iRael  of  the  Alps :  •  history  of  the  perseootionB 
ol'the  WaUeoiae.  Tramlatcwi.  With  numerous  engravings.  Second 
edition.  London,  Ingram  Ckx>ke»  1853 

7i  x  6 :  pp.  viii,  312 :  plates. 
Narrative  of  a  tour,  1872 :  me  (V.,  J.) 

Mewell,  R.  H.    Letters  on  the  scenery  of  VValeH,  including  a  series  id  aubjeota 
for  the  pencQ,  .  .  .  and  instructions  to  pedestrian  tourists. 
9^  X  6^  :  \)\t.  XV,  192 :  lithographs.      London,  Baldwin  Cradock,  1821 
HOdier,  Charles.    Promenade  from  Dieppe  to  the  mountains  of  Scotland. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Ediiiburgh,  Blackwood  :  London,  Cadell,  1822 
6i  X  32  :  pp.  xii,  211. 
£dinburgh,  Looli  Lomond  and  neiglibourhood,  asoent  ol  Ben  Lomond, 
Glai«ow. 

Noil,  Btptiit  W.  Notes  of  a  tour  bx  the  TalleyB  of  Piedmont,  m  the  snmmer 
of  1854.  London,  Nisbet,  1856 

7x5:  pp.  175 :  map. 

Notes  of  ft  RtmHt :  see  Switceiland,  1836. 

fifty,  John.   Ridiculous  things,  sesaps  and  oddities.   London,  IfcLeon,  1884 

16  X  11 :  plates. 

Plates  20-22  :  *Mont  Hano,  sole  lessee  Albert  Smith.    Mr.  Albert 
Smith,  having  nearly  used  up  his  49th  set  of  views  of  Mont  Blanc,  is 
most  happy  to  announce  that  he  has  suooeeded  in  seoonng  the  Great 
Original  for  future  representations.* 
Fayot,  Venanoe.    Florule  bryobgiqne  ou  guide  du  botani9t«  an  Hbnt  Blane. 
2*"''  partie  des  cryptogames  on  mnsoineea  des  Alpes  penninefi. 
7i  X  5 :  pp.  78.  Geneve,  Trembley,  1880 

MroeoUno,  A.   Along  the  Andes.  London,  Ooy  A  Bird,  1908 

8}  X  5J  :  pp.  viii.  147  :  map,  plates. 
Petiold,  G. :  see  Album  v.  Salzburg. 

PhfrielHl.  LUe  of  a  timvelling  physician,  .  .  .  ineluding  twenty  years* 

wanderinjjs  through  the  ^rreater  part  of  Europe.    In  three  volumes. 

Vol.  1  only,  7i  X  4J  :  pp.  xiv,  312  :  col.  frontisp.  London,  Longmans,  1850 
Pietaresque,  Lover  of  the  :  sec  Switzerland,  1836. 
Itatrd,  IL  A  Mne  Georges.   Antoor  des  Alpes.   Contes  roees  et  noira. 

7i  y  ^]  ■  VV-  - :  Lausanne.  Payot :  Paris.  GraHsnrt.  1802 

Roberts,  Morley.     The  western  Avemus.     Three  years'  autobioeraphy  in 

western  America.   New  edition.  London,  Brown  Langham,  1904 

8  X  6|:  pp.  iz,  277:  map,  portrait. 
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Robischung,  F.  A.    Un  touristo  alpin  a  traven  la  forAt  de  ^regenz  et  la  Via  Mala. 

8  X  '>!  :  pp.  216  :  plates.  '  l^nn,  Bfame,  1885  ' 
lUder,  G.  W.,  u.  v.  Tscharner,  P.C.    D.  r  Kautim  GraubiirKlen,  historisch, .  .  . 

geschiidcrt.  fioschreibnng  .  .  .  iiidbst  ^weinupg  denaelben  aul  die 
lErentiMTollate  u.  nfltsUdute  m  bereiaen  .  .  .  GeniUde  d.  8oli«ett,l&  Hft. 
7x4:  ]>p.  xi.  381.  St.  Qallen  u.  Ben,  Httber,  1888 

Rogers,  Samuel.  Italy:  a  Poem,   ^artthefiiet.  (ftkdcd.) 

.  7|  X  6 :  pp.  198.     .  London,  Murray,  1823 

RftMlMiay,  Bui  OL   On  the  ontakirts  of  empire  in  Asia. 

Edinburgh  aad  Londoo,  Blackwood,  1904 

9  X  6J  :  pp.  xxii,  408  :  map,  plates. 

Book,  Clarence.  Switzerland,  the  oonutty  and  itn  people,  written  by  Clarence 
Rook :  painted  by  EffuvJardine.  Londooy  Ghatto  &  Wiodtu,  ISfiSL 

10^  X  7i  :  pp.  270  :  col.  and  other  plates.  '  • 

Th  is  k  no.  15  of  faurge  paper  edition. 

Rflsch,  Gabriel.  D^r  Kanton  Appenz^ll,  historisch,  |7eogra])hisch,  .statistisoh 
gcsohildert.    Beachreibung  .  .  .  nebst  Anweisung,  deos^ibeu  auf  die 

,  .gennaaTolisie  mid  nfltaiiBfaale  Weiee  sa  bereiaen  .  .  *.  Oemilde  d.  Sdiweja. 
13.  Hft.  ^VGaUniu.  Bern,  Huber,  1835 

7x4:  pp.  ix,  249. 

Rnaklii,  John.  Kotes  by  Mr.  Roakin  on  hia  Dtawings  by  the  late  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.  Exhibited  a|  the'FfalA  Axt  Society's  Galleries,  148  New 
Bond  Street,  March  1878  ...        .  (Vondon,  Wilkina,  1878) 

.     8^  X  5^ :  pp.  10^. 

— —  Roviwd  editkm.  .  1878 

pp.  116. 

St.  Quintin,  T.  A.    Spirt  on  ilxe  roof  of  the  world,     in  Blackwood's  Mag. 

no.  (>4<),  ToL  188.  Ootober  1910 

!»i  X  r>J  :  pp.  429-447. 
de  Saussure,  H.  B.    Description  d*im  CSjrauonietre,  ou  d  un  Appareil  dusting 

ik  meaarer  rintenaiti  de  la  coalaur  Ueue  du  GieL  In  Joum.  de  Physique, 

t.  xxxviii,  pt.  1.  llara  1791 

m  X  8|:  pp.  199-208:  ooL  plate. 
 Observatfona  laitea  ear  le  Ool  da  GMant.   In  Jonm.  de  Physique,  t.  zzzit, 

pt.  1.  Man  1789 

10^  X  81:  pp.  Itil-i80 :  map.  '  ' 

BtiaMt  C  vie  Uebemhreitnn|;  dmr  Alpen  mittekt  oner  Bjaenhahn.  Vom 

schwoizoriHchon  und  iiitemationajbn Stand punkte  auif  all^'omein  belouchtet. 

14  X  10| :  pp.  35  :  map.  .   ;  Bera,,Koiirad  u.  AUemann,  1804 

Reprinted  from  Bemerblatt. 
Sehmld,  Frani.    Dit>  Glct.sohcr  und  Alpengebir^^e  des  Bem-Oberlands  vom 

Nordoeten  der  Stadt  Bern  anK^sehon.    Gezeichnet  von   F.  Schniid. 

Perspective  do  la  Chainu  dus  Glaciers  .  .  .       Bern,  Burgdorfcr,  1824 

3  ft.  X  ")J  :  col.  pan. 
Sehuster,  Arthur.   Indian  sketohaa.  Privately  printed  (1908) 

10  X  8  :  .21  coL  plates. 

The  plates  inoinde  Kinchinjunga  from  Sandakphn,  On  the  banks  of 

Jhelum,  Son  amors;,  Kargil,  Darjeeling. 
Smllax,  H.    Pres  des  Sommets.       jAUsanne,  Mignot :  Paris,  Grasiiart  (1890) 

11  X  4i:  pp.  816;  ilL 

Iniith,  Albert.    Mr.  Albert  Smith's  ascent  of  Mont  Plim-,  Tfolland,  and  up 

the  Rhine.    Egyptian  Uall,  Piccadilly.    Every  evening  (except  Saturday) 

at  eight  o*ok)ok.  Programme. 

8J  X  5 J :  pp.  8  :  ill. 

Presented  by  G.  Wherry,  Esq. 
Story,  Alfred  T.   North  Walea.'   (The  little  guides.)  London,  Uethnen  (p.  1007) 

6x3}:  pp.  viii,  289,  map,  plates. 
[Strang,  John.]   Traveliini;  notea  In  Fkanoe,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  of  an 

invalid  in  search  of  health.  Glasgow,  Robertson,  1863 

7|  X  4| :  pp.  idx,  267. 
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A  Summer's  Tour,  1834  :  see  (T.,  O.) 

Swltitrlaild  1835--8 :  «ee  Gemalde  d.  Schweiz  under  Boder,  G.  W.,  and 
Rlifldi,0. 

——Notes  of  a  ramble  through  Franci',  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  Belgium  ;  and  of  a  visit  to  the  soenes  of  *  The  Lady  ol  the  lake,'  Ac*, 
&c.    By  a  lover  of  the  pfatnieaqTO. 

8}  X  5^  :  pp.  ix,  464.  London,  Hamilton,  Adams :  Eiwter,  Bolwrte,  1836 
— —  Annuaire  de  la  iSuisse  pittoreeque  et  hygi^que  .  .  . 

6x4:  pp.  235  :  ill.  Lausanne,  Bibliothcque  universelle,  1891 

(T.,  6.)   What  may  be  done  in  two  months.    A  8iuunier'»  tour,  thnm^ 

Belgium,  up  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  lakes  of  Switzerland ;  alao^  to  Chamotmy, 

and,  over  the  Col-de-Balme,  to  Martiguy,  etc. 

7x4^:  pp.  iv,  188  :  niapi.  Loodon,  Clia|mian  &  HaU,  1834 

TOOke,  William.  BoydeU'.s  j.ir  turpsrine  scenery  of  Nonv'ay  ;  w  hh  tlio  principal 
towns  from  the  Naze,  by  the  route  of  Christiaoia,  to  tlio  maguitioent  Paaa 
of  the  SwineMnd ;  feom  original  drawings  made  ...  by  John  William 
Edy.  With  remarks  and  oh.scr\  at  iotm  made  in  a  tour  through  the  country, 
and  revised  and  corrected  by  William  Tooke.  London,  Uuist,  1820 
16  X  10| :  pp.  xIy  t  80  ool.  plates,  p.  1  letterpcess  to  each. 
Topfler,  Rodolphe.   Melanges.  Fans  et  Gendve,  Cherbnliei,  1852 

7  X  4i :  pp.  355. 

Ds  la  partie  pittoresque  des  TOyages  de  De  SansBQis :  Da  tooiiste  «t 

do  Tartiste  en  Suisse  :  Du  ]ui}'>^ags  a^psstors^  fto. 
TravsIUng  Notes,  1863  :  see  [Strang,  J.J 

TroUope,  Thomas  Adolphus.  Irapressiona  of  a  wanderer  in  Italy,  Switzerland, 

France,  and  Spam.  London,  Ckdbnm,  1800 

7?  X  4| :  pp.  viii,  408. 
(V)tisardj,  (J.)   Narrative  of  a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  iu  a 

series  «f  letters.   London,  Simpkin  ft  Iffaiwhali :  Dncnley,  Whitmon,  1872 

7i  X  4J  :  pp.  iv.  132. 
Waleott,  Mackenzie,  E.  C.    A  guide  to  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  north-west 

ooast  of  England  desoriptive  of  natmalsoensty.  Histoiioal,  andueologk>ad, 

and  legendary.  London,  Stanfofd,  1860 

6^  X  4  :  map,  pp.  xii,  243.  a 
Watos.  The  nortnem  Ounbrian  mountains ;  or,  a  tour  through  North  Wales ; 

describini;  the  Scenery  and  fJencral  rharaotSBIof  that  Romantic  Count rj'. 

£mbellished  with  a  scries  of  highly  linllhed  ooloured  views,  engraved 

from  original  drawings,  by  Messrs.  Tomer,  R,A. ;  Compton ;  Bobson ; 

Gandy,  A.R.A.  :  Nidiobon  ;  Girtin  ;  Do  Wint;  and  Prout. 

16  X  10^:  pp.  78  :  38  coL  ^tes  9x6.  London,  Clay^  1820 

— —  1874 :  see  under  Murray's  Handbooks. 
Wra^,  Billln.   Bamblas  in  the  Lake  country  and  its  borders. 

6J  X  4^  :  pp.  267.  London.  Wliit taker.  1861 

Weld,  Charles  Richard.   Two  months  in  the  Highlands,  Orcadia,  and  Skye. 

7|  X  4f :  pp.  xix,  404  :  col.  plates.  London,  Longmans,  1860 

<W)[ilson]  (D. )   T>  1 1<  rs  from  an  absent  brother. 

8^  X  5^  :  pp.  2i>5.  Londou,  Uosuelle,  printer,  1823 


Subjtet  Index  to  Club  Pm 

Aaremassiv  :  K6nig»bcrger,  J.,  Geol. 

u.  mineralog.  Karte. 
Aigs.  de  r AlvuitUra :  0,A.F.  M<m- 

tagne. 

Alg.  tfOtan :  CAJ,  BMtla, 

Alg.  Tr6lat«te  :  A  Lad.  A.V.  J/andhen. 
Alps  :  &>took,  E.  K,  Scrambles. 

Alto  il  Ma :  O.AJ,  Bivkku 
VOL.  XXVI.— NO.  OXCVL 


iotiona  and  New  Boob. 

America  :  Amer.  Qeogr.  Soc, 

Andes :  G.A.I.  Bivi$la, 

ArgentMrs  CttMltr:  8,A.C,  Olunue* 

dt'Fondt, 
Aran :  H.,  A.  A.,  Where  the  Wodd 

Ends. 

Asia  :  Stein,  M.A.,  Desert  Cathay. 
AvalaiidMS :  Dentsch.  Alpens. 
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Bassanese :  c.A.l.  Ririytn. 
Barnina :  Riibel,  E.,  niuuzen  geo- 
grapbie. 

Bletschhorn:  D.u.Oe,  A.-V.  ZeU. 
Botany  :  D.u.  Oe,  A.-V.  Ver.  z.  Schutze. 
■■■     Rubel,  £.,  Beminaffebiet. 

  Vaccari,  L.,  Flom  a.  Mtc  Rosa. 

BrtelM  de  la  Heije :    G.A.F,  Mon- 

Brenta  :  Marinclli,  0.,  GhiacciaL 
Canada :   Canadian  Alp.  Jaum. 
On*  Alto :  O.AJ.  Bmakt, 
flraeasus:  D.u.Oe.  A.-V.  BvUn, 

  D.u.Oe.A.-V.  ZtU, 

— — •  Deutach.  Alpenz. 

 V.  Habn,  CS.,  Reisen. 

 Zeit.  Oes.  Erdk.  Bfrlin. 

Cimone  d.  Pala  :  C.A.I.  Jiivista. 
Col    EmOa   B«f:     Akad,  A,-V, 

Munchfn. 
COOllns  :  Fell  and  Bock, 

Corno  Grande  :  C.A.I.  JNvMto. 
Oonlea  :  C.A.F.  Montague. 
— —  D.u.Oe.  A.-V.  Baycr'amL 
 Spont,  H. 

CSrada  Grande:  C.A.I.  Rin'sift, 
Dnditteln :  Doutach.  Alpunz. 
DanphM :  C.  A,F.  Mimlagne. 
Delagoturm:   D,u,Oe,A,'V.  Baytr- 

land. 

Dolomites  :  O.A.  F.  MotOagne. 

  D.u.Oe.  A.-V.  Zeit. 

Engadine  :  Burton,  M.  W.,  Year-book. 
P»-M;heval :  C.A.F.  Montagnt. 
notion :  Blobel,  O.,  Herta*8  Ghriat- 

mas  Dri\aTn. 
— —  Carozzi,  L'.,  Xi>v(>llo  d.  Alpi. 

  Oxenhaon,  J.,  High  Adventure. 

  Williamson,  CL  and  A.,  The 

Motor  Maid. 
IkwlilloM  Gimip:    Canadian  Alp. 

Geology  :  Bommeli,  B.,  Wie  Berg.  u. 
Tal  entstehen. 

  Knnicrshorffcr,  J.,  AaremaSBiT. 

Glaoiers :  C.A.I.  Hivista. 

— —  Heoderaon,    J.,    Oladefs  of 

Colorado. 

—  V.  Hubl,  A.,  Goldbergglotwher. 
 Marinelli,  O.,  Brenta. 

—  Monti,  v.,  Gr.  Paradioo. 

—  Ricci,  L.,  Trobio. 

 Sievers,  W.,  Siidamerika. 

Gr.  Combin  :  Di  utsoh.  Alpenz. 
Gr.  Cordonnier  :  C.A.I.  Hivista. 
Gr.  Paradise  :  c.a.I.  Rivista. 

  Monti,  v.,  (.Jhiaociai. 

Grande  Manche  :  C.A.F.  Montagnc. 
Grande  Rousse  :  C.A.I.  Rivista. 
lantoliiid:  D.n.(k.A,*V,  ZeiL 


GrossUtzner :    D.H.Ot.A,-V,  Baiftr* 

land :  Saarbrikktn, 
Hinalaapft:  Bonih,  CIK.,  Royaomea 

des  neiges. 
Himalaya  :  Burrard,  S.  G.,  Esquiase. 
Hoehaohnab  :  8hi,  Mitteleurop. 
Huasearan  :  Peck,  A.  S. 
Kaahmir :  Mrs.  C  Q.  Bruce. 
LMkaolnnii. :  -AJM.   A.-V,  JfAift. 

chen :    D.ti.O(.  A.-V.  liayerlani* 
UkoDbtrtet:  FeU  and  itodfc.^ 

—  B.  Robertson^  Wordsworthahiw. 
Lecbtaleralpen  :  D.u.Oe.  A.-V.  Zmk 
Matterhom :  C.A.I.  Bivi^. 
Medieal:  D.u.Oe.  A.-V.  Zeit. 
Military  :  C.A.F.  Montagne. 
Mont  Blanc  :  D.u.Oe,A.-V,  Beriiti. 
— —  A.  Ferrari. 

  Glaciers,  C.A.I.  Rivitto* 

Mte.  Leone  :  C.A.I.  Rh^'sta. 
Mte.  Zocoa  :  C.A.I.  Rivista. 
Moroc<M> :  Ahad,  A.-V.  Mi$iekeH. 
Mt.   Hammond:    Oanadkm  Alp. 

Journ, 

MonBtidB  ttekDMs:  Otmadian  Alp. 

Journ. 

Mountaineering :   Lunn,  A.  U.  SL, 

  S.A.C.  lU^d. 

MOnstartalaralpen :  bkiiiilirer. 
Mosotim:  D.m,<k.A.-V.  Kaknitr. 

New  Zealand  :  Moreland,  A.  M. 
Niedere  Tauem  :  D.u.Oe.  A.-V.  Zeit. 
Norway:   Akad.  A.-V.  Berlin.  D.u. 
0«.A.-V.  Bayerland :  Berlin. 

 Fulton,  J.  H.  W.,  Ski  in  Nofway. 

Ortler  :  Ski  :  MiUtUurop. 

Pisclada-TorBi :  D.u.Oe.A.'V.Btt^' 

land. 

PizzodlCoca:  C.A.I.  Rivista. 
PlZZO  FIZZO  :    C.A.  I.  Rivista. 
Poetry  :  Macd<nieU»  A.  C,  Songs  ci 

Mountain. 
POpoeal^Mtt :  Owln  Eaeetut. 
Portugal :  Rodrigues,  R. 
Pta  Barala :  O.A.I.  Rivista. 
Fta  DiftfO  :  O.A.I.  RiviHa. 
Pti  d.  Hargna  :  C.A.I.  Rivista. 
Pyraoeas:  D.u. Oe. A.-V.  Zeit. 
Rainier:   Bamea,  A.  H.,  Groateot 

Mountain. 
Rieserfemer  :  D.u.Oe.  A.-V.  Cassel. 
Rofan  :   Akad.  A.-V.  Miknchen. 

  D.%.Oe.  A.-V.  Bayerland. 

Ruwenzori :   Kaaaner,  T.,  Rhodeoia 

to  Epypt. 

Salzkammergnt :    J>u    Fleeaie  de 

Grcnedan. 

Sasso  Cavallo  :  C.A.I.  Rivista. 
8a8M  Maadnliio :  O.A.I.  Rvritta. 
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Sehneefernerkojit :  D.u.  Oe.  A,'V, 
Bayer  la  lid. 

Ski :  under  Clubs. 

—      Bertani,  F.,  Vadt-mpcum. 

■       Cleaver,  B.,  Winter-sport  book. 

 Fnlton,  J.  H.  W.,  Ski  In  Norway. 

Luther,  01  J..  Ifodenw  Winter- 
sport. 

— —  Riehaidson,  B.  C,  8ki>nmner. 

— —  Ricknu  rs,  W.  R.,  Listen. 

— —  Seaselj  •  Richardson,  J.,  Attaohefl. 


Ski  :  Turisino  o  Sjwirts. 
Steineralpen :  Deutsch.  AJpcnz. 
TkU*  HoimtelB;   Gape  of  Good 

Hope. 

TaoMr:  C.A.I.  Jiivista. 
TiMhlloni :  Dantaohe  Alpeni. 
Torrione  Cardueci :  C.A.I.  Rimda, 
Troblo  :  Bicoi,  L.,  Ohiaooiai. 
VaJolettBfBie :  D.n.Oe.A..  V.  BerUn, 
ViQ,  VaUe  di :  Dr.  A.  Ferrari. 
VQgdkaispb:  Akad,  A.-V,  Munehen, 


ALPINE  ACCIDENTS  IN  1911. 

Thb  fatal  aoddent  on  the  AlgnlDe  do  Plan  was  zeocnrded '  A  J.' 
zxvL  77.   '  La  Montagne/  1911,  pp.  571-81,  gives  a  full  account 

from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Th.  Thomas,  of  the  heroic  enterprise  of  his 
guide,  the  hite  Auguste  Blanc,  to  which  was  due  the  r«^covcry 
of  the  body  of  ^f.  Caillet  from  the  ditricult  and  dangerous  ice 
<iouloir  where  it  had  lodged,  frozen  into  the  ice.  It  was  only  after 
many  hem  of  extremely  dangerous  work  tliat  sucoees  crowned  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  his  two  guides.  A  photograph  of  that 
face  of  the  mountain  accompanies  the  description,  on  wliiih  the 
lines  of  usual  ascent  are  marked  and  tlie  places  of  the  twofold 
accident  arc  to  be  seen.  *  La  Montague,'  pp.  5!>2-98,  gives  a  full 
account  by  Dr.  Thomas  of  tlie  lamentable  accident  by  wliich  a 
few  days  later  Auguste  Blanc  lost  his  own  life. 

On  August  18  Drs.  Guillemard  and  Regnii^-r,  with  the  guide  Antonin 
Claret-Tournier  and  the  por1<'r  Pierre  Casoli,  reachrd  the  obsiTvatory 
on  till'  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  On  the  21st  about  midday,  during 
a  violent  thunderstorm,  lightning  struck  the  hut,  knoj  king  Casoli 
senseless  and  setting  his  clothes  on  fire,  resulting  m  severe  bums. 
He  received  every  possible  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  two  sdent- 
ists  and  of  M.  Vallot,  but  succumbed  to  his  injuries  a  few  hours  after 
Teaching  Oliamonix. 


NEW  EXPEDITIONS  IN  1911  (AND  1894). 

Graian  Alp$, 

Albaron  (3662  m.  =  12,015  ft.),  straight  up  the  E.N.F.  Face 
AND  PoiNTE  Regaui)  BY  THE  E.N.E.  FAr'E.— On  August  6,  1911, 
Mr.  C.  F.  -Moade  with  Tierrt'  Blanc  left  the  Chalet  des  Evettes  at 
3.10  A.M.  and  arrived  at  the  bergschrund  E.N.E.  of  the  top  of  the 
Albaron  and  directly  under  it  about  6.60.  The  bergschnmd  appeared 
to  be  practicable  at  one  point  only.  Above  it  a  furly  steep  slope  of 
good  snow  led  to  shale  and  loose  bat  very  easy  rockB  by  which  the 
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summit  was  f^ainod  in  63  mins.  from  the  bergscbruiid.  It  is  only 
when  these  rocks  are  dry  that  this  way  up  the  Albaron  can  bo  safe. 
It  is  the  most  direct  way  from  the  Chak't  dcs  Evettes,  and  without 
hurrjing  only  3  bis.  43  miiiB.  were  employed  be^een  the  chalet 
and  fche  top. 

At  9.20  A.M.  on  the  same  day  the  same  party  left  the  Albaron  track 
below  the  Pointc  Regaud  and  mounted  to  the  shoulder  of  this  little 
peak.  From  the  shoulder  they  traversed  soutliwards  aeross  the 
E.N.E.  face  to  the  foot  of  a  difficult  chimney  where  the  ropv.-  was  put 
on.  The  chimney  (well  seen  from  the  Chalet  des  Evettes)  straggles 
Bonfchwaxda  and  upwards  across  die  E.N.E.  face.  Its  ascent  occupied 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  rock  is  green  and  very  slippery  and 
KUUerschuhe  wete  useful.  The  chimney  ends  close  \n  the  top  of 
the  peak,  wliich  was  readied  at  11. .'i5  a.m.  Witli  much  dawdling  the 
party  returned  by  the  ordinary  route  to  the  Chalet  des  Evettes  by 

2  P.M. 

Mont  Blanc  (iron p. 

Aiguille  de  Trelatetk,  E.  Peak  (3885  m.  =  12,750  ft.,  BarUy 
map).  By  the  E.  arete  reached  fro.m  the  N.  Herr  Hans  Pfann, 
Dr.  Kostitcheff,  and  Count  Ugo  di  Yallepiana,  August  3-5,  1911. 
(Cf.  *  R.  M./  1912,  pp.  39-41.) 

From  the  Miage  glacier  the  party  mounted  the  second  couloir  to 
the  N.  of  the  Petit  Mont  Blanc.  3431  m.,  for  some  25<»  ft.,  tli.-u 
abandoning  it  turned  to  the  rigiit,  W.,  and  l>y  rotten  rocks  and  an 
easy  slab  reached  a  small  platform  conspicuous  from  below,  where 
they  camped  at  a  height  of  about  350  ft.  above  the  Miage  glacier. 
Leaying  at  4.30  a.m.  on  August  4,  they  turned  at  once  to  the  right, 
W.,  and  climbed  on  to  a  rock  rib.  Straight  up  these  rocks,  then  into 
a  couloir  to  the  right,  W.,  safe  at  this  hour,  then  up  this  latter,  snow 
good  ;  easy  rocks  to  tlie  left,  E.,  attained  at  5.45  A.M.  Now  up  these 
rocks  for  a  bit,  then,  always  bearinj^  to  the  left,  to  a  broad  and  eou- 
venient  ledge  which  leads  diagonally  upwards  to  a  snow  gully  very 
visible  from  below.  Ledge  far  more  suitable  for  camping  than  the 
lower  bivouac.  From  the  said  ledge  to  the  right,  E.,  by  rocks 
apparently  much  exposed  to  stone  fall ;  rocks  soon  abandoned  for 
the  trough  of  gully  ;  party  roped.  Up  this  gully  or  the  steep  slabs 
of  its  true  right  bank  till  a  slice  of  dangerous  hanpng  glacier  attained, 
then  by  the  rocks  to  the  left,  E.,  and  so  to  the  up]>er  shouldi'r  of 
mouptain,  where  the  ordinary  route  falls  in,  10. lU  a.m.  Party 
unwilling  to  strictly  follow  said  route,  which,  passing  over  the  upper 
plateau  of  the  left  branch  of  the  Glacier  du  Petit  Mont  Blanc,  leads 
by  the  E.  arSte  to  the  summit,  accordingly  mounted  the  crest  of 
said  ardte  for  sr>ine  180  ft.  Now  a  traverse  on  to  N.  slope  of  arete, 
till  it  was  judged  that  a  point  below  summit  was  attained,  then 
straight  up  to  the  top,  12.45  p.m. 

Descent  by  ►S.W.  arete  and  bivouac  at  9  p.m.  on  rocks  above  the 
last  ice  fall  of  the  Glacier  de  TAllee  Blanche.  Courmayeur  regained 
next  day,  August  5. 
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Penmnes* 

Aiguilles  Bouobs  d'Abolla,  N.  Pbak  (about  3600  m.  =  11,811 

ft.). — On  August  11, 1911.  the  X.  peak  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  was 

climbed  up  the  centre  of  the  Arolla  face.  This  is  a  short,  steep,  open 
<'limb  up  .slabs  wliich  offer  small  sound  holds  and  f*'\v  belays.  Dis- 
crimination is  needed  in  choosing  the  precise  line.  Tlie  party,  J.  M. 
Archer  Thomson  and  W.  P.  Haskett-Smith,  took  two  hours,  wliich 
anduded  an  interval  for  luacK 

Dents  des  Bouquetins.  N.  Peak  (3783  m.  =  12,412  ft.).— On 
August  14,  1911,  a  wide  variation  of  the  u.sual  route  was  made  up 
the  N.  peak  of  the  Dent  des  Bouquetins  from  the  E.  A  short 
distance  above  the  bergschrund,  the  snow-incline,  which  gives  the 
ordinary  route  up  to  the  gap  between  tbe  central  and  N.  peak, 
was  left  and  the  rocks  of  the  &ioe  w  ere  climbed  by  pleasant  prominent 
ribs.  Several  coidoirs  were  crossed  from  left  to  right ;  and  in  some 
places  the  traverses  were  very  difficult  and  awkward.  The  summit 
ridge  was  struck  at  the  penultimate  ix^ndarme.  This  variant  takes 
at  least  an  hour  more  than  the  normal  ascent.  The  party  consisted 
of  J.  M.  Archer  Thomson,  6.  L.  Collins,  and  G.  K.  Edwards. 

Bermna  Qroup. 

Piz  Berxixa  (i<)r)5  m.  =  13,31)4  ft.),  by  the  N.E.  Face,  i.e. 
the  precipitous  portion  of  the  final  summit  which  is  recessed  be- 
tween the  N.  (or  '  Benunasoharte ')  and  E.  aidtes.*— Heir  JuKus 
Frohmann  with  Nildaus  Eohler  of  Meiringen,  Christian  Zippert 

and  Caspar  Grass  of  Pontre.sina,  July  24,  1911.  The  ])artv  having 
gained  the  '  Sass  del  Pos  '  (3208  m..  »S.  map)  ma  the  Labyrinth, 
more  or  less  followed  the  ordinary  route  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  the 
upper  slopes  of  the  great  inchned  snow  plateau  N.E.  of  the  summit 
(2  hrs.  10  min.).  Thence  leaving  the  commencement  of  the  E. 
aidte  to  the  left  (S.)  they  cut  up  the  107  slope,  the  angle  of  which 
Taries  fnun  50*  to  64°,  immediately  below  the  rooks  of  the  N.E.  face. 
Having  sunn ountod  this  slope,  which,  owing  to  a  thin  layer  of  snow 
being  firmly  frozen  on  to  the  ice,  was  in  admirable  ((»nditi<»n,  the 
party  attained  a  kind  of  rock  rib  leading  slantway.s  up  towards  the 
summit  (3  hrs.).  They  scrambled  up  this  rib,  badly  iced  at  first, 
over  broken  loose  rocks,  gradually  giving  place  to  great  equally 
treacherous  dahe,  till  they  reached  a  yellowish  crevice  furrowing 
the  final  red  ro(  ks  of  the  peak.  The  crevice  was  scaled  with  much 
diflSculty,  but  from  its  upper  extremity  far  easier  rocks  brought 
the  party  to  tin'  top  (2f  hrs.,  or.  including  all  halts  and  several 
nocturnal  deviations,  \\\  hrs.  from  the  Boval  Club  hut.) 

£The  face  is  extremely  exposed  to  falling  stones  and  ice,  and  its 


**  Kindly  communicated  by  Professor  A.  Corti :  cf.  R.  M,  1911,  pp.  310- 
311,  304. 
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ascent  would  barely  be  possible  save  iindor  I'Jll  ( onditioiis.  It  wilf 
be  remembered  that  the  late  Mr.  L.  Norman  Xeruda  with  Christian 
Klucker,  July  18,  1890,  reached  the  incUned  t>now  plateau  direct 
fiom  the  lower  surface  of  the  Morteratsch  glacier  by  the  precipitous 
and  excessively  dangerous  gully  known  as  the  *Gurgel'  (Herr 
Frohmann's  party  found  the  bergschrund  unassailable),  thence  with 
great  difficulty  the  party  contrived  to  reach  the  Berninascharte, 
which  is  only  a  short  di^^tance  to  the  N.W.  of  the  N.E.  f  ici'.  A 
great  storm  then  compelled  the  party  to  abandon  the  expedition 
and  entailed  a  terrible  descent  of  the  N.  arete  and  its  lower  W, 
slopes  to  the  Tschieiva  glacier.'^ 
No  one  has  bo  Ua  repeated  the  ascent  of  the  '  Gurgel'] 

£.  Xi*  S« 

Crast  AorzzA  (3872  m.=  l:i,7o4  ft.)  by  the  S.W.  face. — The 
*  Alpi  Keticlie  Oci  idt'iitali,'  l*art  iv.  Kct'ione  Bernina,  edited  In  Dr. 
A.  Coiti,  gives  on  pp.  425-G  an  account  with  a  marked  sketch  of  the 
above  route  which  was  done  in  1906  by  Dr.  Cbrti  and  »Siguor  Yalesbi^ 
as  they  thought  for  the  first  time.  This  ascent  was,  however,  made 
on  July  21,  1894,  by  the  puide  Chr.  Klucker  and  myself  with  a 
porter.  We  left  the  Marinelii  Hut  at  4.25,  struck  acro8.'«  tlie  glacier 
and  up  the  hard  snow  of  the  eouloir  on  the  \V.  of  the  peak  to  the  foot 
of  the  rocks  of  the  S.W.  face  (i).4'>  a.m.).  This  face  is  a  great  rot  k 
slope  broken  up  into  steps.  Up  a  Hat  gully,  iced  rocks,  under  lee 
of  the  wall  we  reached  a  snowfield  (7.10).  Traverse  this  to  ihe 
right,  to  where  it  forms  a  small  ardte  and  cross,  exposed  to  stones 
from  a  couloir  more  to  the  left,  this  arfite  to  the  foot  of  another 
shallow  couloir  (slabs).  Go  up  left  of  this  proti^cted  liy  the  wall 
(7.20).  This  couloir  is  a  wat<'re(»nrse  uu]  was  hard  frozen,  hence 
forced  at  once  to  traverse  it  and  ^  '  in  rex  ks  on  its  ri«ziit  bank 
(ascending),  getting  round  a  ledge  oii  iiieir  lower  edge.  Follow  these 
rooks  till  they  flatten  out  to  snowfield.  Traverse  again  away  to 
right  to  outcropping  rooks  over  snowfield  (exposed  to  icicles  from 
ridge  on  left).  Halt  8  5  to  8.86.  Traverse  over  ro(  ks  and  snow  to 
S.E.  (right)  till  reach  ridge  running  S.W.  and  overlooking  Seerscen 
and  S.W.  precipi<'es  (9  a.m.).  Sun  liere  struck  us.  Follow  ridge  on 
or  near  till  it  becomes  preeipitous  and  broadens  out  into  a  wall. 
Here  you  climb  a  short  wall  and  reach  foot  of  main  wall  just  between 
two  small  towers  formmg  gateposts.  CSlimb  a  chimney  in  wall 
about  10  ft.  from  its  left  edge.  Chimney  all  ice,  very  bad,  40  ft. 
long  (took  about  20  m.  for  the  three  of  us).  10  a.m.  Traverse  to  left 
and  follow  main  \V.  arete  to  top — jimction  of  ridges  10. 2U.  summit 
10.30.  AmonL' other  cards  that  of  Dr.  Paul  (  Jiissfeldt:  '  Landete 
19  Aug.  1875,  11.18  .\.M.  in  Liverpool  von  Aequator.  Afrika  kommend 
uud  traf  19.  Sept.  1875  urn  dieselbe  Stunde  d.h.  nach  31  Mai  24  St  auf 
der  Ocast'  Agiizza  ein.  Viva  Hans  Grass.* 


*  Alpiiu  Journal,  xv.  314-6,  468-71. 
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I  went  over  to  Sila  last  July  to  look  up  my  old  friend  Kluckor  and 
discussed  t\w  above  ascent  with  him.  Subsequently  on  Septomljer 
he  repeated  the  ascent  with  two  acquaintances,  but  owing  to  stones 
falling  ke  was  fnxtoed  on  tlie  upper  poition  mora  to  the  lefl^  to  that 
lie  gained  the  main  W.  aidte  lather  lower  down  than  when  leading 
me.  He  took  with  him  a  photograph  kindly  marked  by  Dr.  Corti, 
but  thinks  that  about  the  middle  of  the  face  Dr.  Corti's  route  is 
marked  too  much  to  the  right,  as  there  the  rocks  are  procipitous  and 
impossible.  He  considers  that  our  unpublished  route  of  iSStt  is  iu 
the  main  identical  with  the  published  route  of  1906. 

J.  P.  Farbar. 

Eastern  Alps. 

New  Ascents  in  1910.— The  'IVIittheilungen  des  D.u.O.A.V./  1912, 
pp.  19-20  and  34r-37,  contain  a  very  careful  summary,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Franz  Hortnagl  of  Innsbruck,  of  the  principal  new  routee  in 
the  Eastern  Alps  which  were  opened  in  1910.  The  summary  is 
divided  into  groups  and  gives  the  neceaazjr  zeferenoes  to  puUidied 
aooonnta  of  the  various  expeditions. 

ZUlerthdt, 

ZsiGMONDYSPiTZE,  formerly  called  Feld  Kopf.  (3085  m.= 
10,119  ft.).  By  the  E.N.E.  arste  from  the  Floitk.  In 
*A.J/  zzv.  p.  664,  the  dinot  ascent  of  this  mountain  from 

the  Floite,  a  much  discussed  problem,  was  recorded. 

The  same  party,  viz.  the  guide  Hans  Fiechtl  and  the  guide* 
candidate  Hans  Hotter  (spelt  Kotter  in  the  previous  account)  have 
now  opened  another  route  from  the  Floite.  The  slabby  ridge  is 
followed  to  the  foot  of  the  first  slabby  precipice.  An  upward 
tmvoae  to  the  zi|^  leads  to  a  grass-covered  projection.  Then  a 
100  m.  weU-mark^  nanow  ciack.  Then  on  the  i^t  flamk  of  the 
9X^,  very  difiioolt,  to  a  projection  on  the  arete  covered  with  loose 
stones.  Stoneman  built.  Follow  the  ridge  to  the  next  great  step. 
Then  traverse  upward  to  the  left  and  follow  exposed  and  difficult 
grass  ledge  to  good  stand.  From  luTe,  30  ni.,  extremely  difficult  and 
exposed  traverse  close  under  the  overhang  to  the  left  up  to  a  gap. 
Tnen  to  the  left  up  veiy  smooth  wall  (fixed  3  pitons)  and  finally 
lejoin  last  year's  xoute  on  the  ardte.  Follow  tms  till  dose  under 
the  summit  tower,  then  bear  to  left  and  gain  the  summit  by  a  very 
difficult  crack  which  seams  the  final  tower.  Time  from  foot  of 
rocks,  4J  hrs.  The  cliinb  is  d^Hcribed  as  one  of  the  finest  as  well 
as  most  difficult  in  Fiechtl  s  experience.  (Cf. '  Mittheilungen,'  1912, 
p.  85.) 

Fieehtl  also  made  two  new  routes  up  the  same  peak,  viz.  (1)  by 
the  W.8.W.  ar^  and  (2)  along  the  whole  ridge  from  the  Feldkopf - 
seharte. 
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HBIALAYAN  EXPEDITIONS. 

Br.  W.  Huktbb  Wobkkan  has  been  good  enough  to  fiinuBh  the 
following  abstiact  of  the  1911  jounieyof  Mis.  F.  Bnlloek  Workmao 

and  himself : 

June  1  to  Oct.  14  :  During  the  summer  of  1911  I  explored  with 
Mrs.  F.  Bullock  Workman  the  region  lying  between  the  Baltoro 
glacier  on  the  N.,  the  tShyok  and  Saltoro  valleys  on  the  S.,  the 
KonduB-Siachen  wateiaihed  on  the  E.,  and  the  western  barriers 
of  the  Hushe  trttrataiies  on  the  W.  Found  it  a  region  of  high, 
predpitoas,  mostly  unscaleable  mountains  ivith  serrated  ridges 
and  summits,  and  deep,  narrow  valleys  occupied  by  sharply 
descending,  greatly  broken,  in  inany  places  unscaleable,  glaciers, 
with  no  discoverable  })asses  northward  to  the  Baltoro. 

Explored  the  Dong  Dong,  Sher-pi-gang,  Kondus,  Chogo  Lisa, 
Kondokoro,  Masherbrum,  and  Alin  gkiciers.  Ascended  mountain- 
:ipur  separating  the  Dong  Dong  from  the  Sher-pi-gang  to  a  point 
16,604  feet  directly  overhanging  the  latter  and  giving  a  wide  view 
over  both  glaciers.  Also  ascended  snow-capped  peak,  16,839  feet 
in  altitude,  W.  across  the  Masherbruni  glacier  from  Mt.  Masher- 
brum,  the  slopes  of  wliicli  were  everywhere  deeply  covered  with 
shattered  fragments  of  quartzite. 

Having  explored  this  region,  ascended,  the  middle  of  August, 
the  Bikpho  glacier  to  the  S.,  crossed  the  ioe-pass  at  its  head  18^450 
feet,  and  descended  a  large  affluent  leading  to  the  great  Sia^iea 
glacier.  Passed  a  month  on  this  glacier,  exploring  it  and  some 
of  its  large  tributaries,  as  weather  permitted.  Among  others 
ascended  a  large  E.  Irilmtary,  which,  some  25  miles  long,  leads 
up  to  a  wide  snow-basin  or  plateau  19,000  feet  and  above  in  altitude, 
that  oonneets  with  a  snow-pass  and  a  gkider  descending  toward 
the  B.  and,  apparently,  towuds  the  KaruEoram  Pass. 

At  the  head  of  another  large  affluent  joining  the  Siachen  from 
S.W.  a  point  20,000  feet  in  altitude  was  reached  at  the  base  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  precipice  rising  thence  to  the  summit  of 
K3,  25,415  feet.  Also  a  snow-peak  of  21, (XH^  feet,  overhanging 
the  junction  of  the  E.  affluent  above  mentioned  and  the  Siachen, 
was  ascended.  From  this  a  very  extended  view  over  the  Siachen 
and  its  tributaries  was  obtained. 

Captain  .T.  H.  Corrv,  I). 8.0..  made  the  following  expeditions 
in  1911.    It  will  be  seen  that  they  included  several  first  ascents  : 
June  13  :   Led  was — Mahadeo  to  Handil  traversed — Camp  S. 

of  Surphrar  in  Sind  Valley. 
June  16 :  Camp  in  Surphrar  Nullah— Deo  Hasjid  and  lower 

peak  travened  first  ascent — Sekwas  in  Lidar  Valley* 
June  19  :  Aro — Climb  on  spur  u]>  to  IS^IOO  ft. — Aro. 
June  20 :  Aro— Har  Nag  Pass— Uarbagwan  Valley. 
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June  21  :  Harbagwan  Valley — ^Ascent  to  plateau — Camp  on 

Kolohoi  plateau. 
June  22  :  Kolohoi  Camp — Kolohoi  N.  Peak  to  within  30  ft. 

of  top— Kolohoi  Camp. 
June  33 :  Kolohoi  Camp— Deecent  of  N.  Qlacier — ^Aio. 
June  29  :  Sheaha  Nag  Gamp — ^Explored  lower  part  of  Eolhmoor 

C  Peak  up  to  about  16,600  ft.— Kohinoor  Camp. 
June  30  :  Kohinoor  CSamp — ^Kohinoor  C.  Peak,  first  ascent — 

Kohinoor  Camp. 
July  1  :  Kohinoor  Camp — Climb  on  Peaka  E.  of  Sheaha  Nag 

up  to  15,100  ft.— Chandar  Wari. 
July  5 :  Tolien  Valley  Camp — Climb  on  ridge  overlooking 

Mampal  Valley  up  to  15,150  ft.— T.  upper  Camp. 
July  6  :  Tohen  upper  Camp — Snowy  Peak  *  A '  first  Ascent — 

T.  Valley  Camp. 
July  12  :  Camp  S.  of  Sonasar  Nag — Peak  W.  of  Sonasar  Pass 

traverse  first  Ascent — Suknes  in  Wardwhan. 
July  14-17  :  Suknes— Bhat  Kol  Pass— Suru. 
July  18:  Sum — Climb  on  ridge  above  Purkubse  La  up  to 

'  14,500  ft.—Suru. 
July  21 :  Tongul  £.  VaUey— Climb  on  Sentik  Glacier— Sentik 

La. 

.July  22  :  .Sentik  La— (Blizzard  all  lughtj — Toiigul. 

July  27  :   Khushokh  Than  Nullah  W.  of  Umba— Climb  on 

ridges       of  Hachai— Camp  on  Machai  Umba  ridge. 
July  28 :  Camp— Peak  Gah  Ling  first  Ascent — ^Umba. 
July  29  :  Umba — Umba  La — Lamagus  La — Dras. 
Aug.  1  :  Camp  near  Shingo  La— Peak  at  head  of  W.  Branch  of 

Shunderi  Nullah,  first  Ascent — Dias. 
Aug.  3-4  ;  Dras — Zogi  La — Balbal. 

CAfTAnr  O.  B.  Todd  leports  the  following  exploratory  workin  1911? 
In  Kaghan  Valley. 

June  22 :  From  Camp  near  Safus  Malook — Attempt  to 
climb  Mali  ka  Purbat — ^reached  col  15,500  ft.  on  £. 

face. 

June  24:  From  Camp  near  Safus  Malook — ^Maaoor  15,129  ft. 

by  8t<!ep  snow  gully  on  £.  face. 
June  90 :  Viom  Camp  above  Duddur,  11,750  feet— Attempt  to 

climb  Mali  ka  Purbat  by  N.E.  ailte,  reaehed  coL  15,000 

ft.  (Dubooka). 

Jidy  6:  From  Battakundi— Dubooka  10,196  ft.  by  N.  arSte. 
Traverse  of  the  whole  mountain  (4  summits). 

July  11:  Fiom  Battikundi;  crossed  ov«>r  Di  booka  N.  arete 
and  over  large  glacier  and  snowheld,  attacked  Kewuree 
by  N.  ardte»  reached  summit  after  a  difficult  rock  oUmb 
in  a  anow-^tonn ;  went  back  by  the  same  route  and  made 
a  new  pass  down  the  Be?niree  VaUey  to  Burawai. 
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July  14:  From  Basil — Peak  about  1'.  mik^s  soutli  of  Basur 
Mountain  (un-named)  15,300  ft.  A  steep  and  diiiicult  rock 
climb,  from  the  S.W.  arete. 

July  30:  From  Badulgraun — crossed  the  Basee  Bojee  ridge, 
traveTBed  the  whole  ol  the  Sukhi  Sangal  snowfield. 

Traversed  back  by  a  entirely  new  route,  eventually  landing  in 
the  Shikara  nnllali.  18  hours.  In  terrible  weal£er, 
snow-storm  and  thick  mist.    A  very  awkward  expedition. 

All  these  ciiinbs  are  new  ground  aud  tirst  ascents. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Meade's  Expedition  to  the  Gariiwal  Himalaya. — 
Mr.  Meade  left  for  India  ac  tlie  end  of  March  by  the  ss.  Mantua. 
His  baggage  including  camp  kit  went  down  in  the  unfortunate 
s.s.  Oceana,  but  he  was  able  to  rejjhice  it  all  at  the  last  moment.  He 
is  accompanied  by  his  old  guides  Pierre  aud  Justin  Blanc  and  in 
addition  by  Franz  Lochmatter  and  the  latter's  biother>in*law 
Perren.  The  party  is  bound  for  Eamefc,  25,447  ft.  (cf.  Mumm 
'  Five  Months  in  the  Himalaya 'with  a  map  by  l)r.Ijongstai!  showing 
the  district).  We  wish  this  party  every  success,  and  look  forward 
to  the  results  of  their  expedition  with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  Himalaya. — The  '  Morning  Leader  '  of  April  10  contains  an 
interestmg  article  by  Mr.  Douglas  W.  Freshfield  on  *  The  Conquest 
of  the  Mountains.'  He  cpncludes  that  Kangchenjuuga,  rather 
than  Momit  Everest  or  Mount  God  win- Austen,  offers  the  best  chance 
and  will  be  attacked  first.  The  article  concludes  with  the  ioUowing 
advice  printed  here  verbatim : — 

'  Now,  what  are  the  requisites  for  a  party  in  order  that  it  may 
have  the  best  possible  chance  of  success  ?  Its  nucleus  should  be 
three  practised  mountaineers,  by  preference  between  30  and 
40,  accustomed  to  climb  together  and  ready,  if  needful,  to  carry 
up  themselves  what  is  wanted  to  a  final  bivouac.  Natives  of 
Eastern  Nepal — Sherpas — have  been  trained  by  Dr.  Kellas,  who 
recently  described  nia  experiences  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  to  climb  and  carry  up  to  23,000  ft.  It  is  doabliiil  if 
they  could  be  got  higher,  udess  where  a  fairly  easy  way  can  be 
discovered — "  Mountain  lassitude  "  in  a  more  or  less  degree  is  in- 
evitable at  great  heights,  varying  with  the  individual  and  the  weather  ; 
close  attention  to  diet,  frequent  and  hght  meals,  are  the  best  pre- 
ventives of  its  developing  into  sickness  that  incapacitates  mnn 
climbing.  An  Arctic  equipment,  as  light  as  it  can  be  made,  both  for 
camping  and  clothing,  should  be  provided.  Footgear  dionld  be 
specially  studied.  The  form  that  will  most  effectually  preserve 
from  frostbite  and  yet  not  be  dangerous  in  icosteps  has,  so  far  as 
I  know,  not  yet  been  evolved.  The  two  .speiial  dangers  are  in 
avalanches  and  rapid  changes  of  weather.  A  prolonged  fuir  spell 
such  as  is  needed  for  the  ascent  of  a  great  peak  is  rare  in  most  parts 
of  the  Himalaya.  Early  summer  is  perhaps  a  better  season  than 
autumn— at  any  rate,  in  Sikhim. 
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'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  attempts  that  maybe  made  will  be  under 
the  contiol  of  competent  mountaineers — otherwise  fresh  disasters 
similar  to 'that  in  which  live  Hves  were  lost  sevea  years  ago  on 
Kangchenjunga  may  conlideiitly  be  anticipated.' 

No  reader  of  this  Journal  needs  reminding  of  Mr.  Freshfield's  book, 
'  Bouiid  Kangchenjunga/  and  if  that  mountain  is  the  first  to  be 
ascended  among  the  giants  it  will  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the 
arduous  pioneer  work  done  by  the  anthoi  and  lecoided  with  sach 
detail  for  the  service  of  his  successon. 


VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  IN  1911. 

Mont  Blanc  (4810  in.  =  15,782  ft.)  by  tue  Brenva. — For  years 
Josef  Pollin^er  and  I  have  wished  to  climb  Mont  Blanc  by  this 
most  fascinating  route,  and  two  years  aL'o  we  made  the  ascent  by 
the  Tete  Rousse  in  order  to  inspect  it,  but  the  weather  and 
conditions  generally  were  too  unfairouiable  for  the  attempt. 

This  year  after  the  traverse  of  the  Herbetet,  the  Grand  Paradis  and 
the  Grivola  by  the  N.  ar^te,  we  both  concluded  that  snow  with 
an  East  aspect  ought  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  Accordingly 
we  left  Cogne  early  on  July  8  for  Oourmayeur,  where  we  arrived 
during  the  afternoon. 

Our  intention  was  to  go  to  the  Gite  next  morning,  but  having 
had  a  week's  continuous  climbing,  we  decided  to  risk  the  weather 
and  wait  a  day,  meantime  engaging  Adolphe  Bey  as  second  guide. 

On  July  10  we  left  the  Royal  at  7.55  a.m.,  and  arrived  at  the 
Gite  at  2.15  p.^r.  We  had  several  long  halts  on  account  of  the 
porters,  wlio  felt  the  heat  very  much.  The  actual  going  time  was 
5  lira.  25  mins. 

Joseph,  Rey  and  I  went  on  a  Uttle  higher  to  get  an  idea  of  our 
route  in  the  morning  as  we  were  contemplating  a  very  early  start. 
As  is  well  known,  the  6tte  is  a  Uttle  rock  promontory  in  the  face 
of  the  glacier  which  falls  very  steeply  all  round.  The  view  of  the 
Aiirnilles  Noire  and  Blanche  de  Peuteret  and  the  ridge  to  the  summit 
of  .Mont  Blanc  in  the  settinjj  sun  is  soniethini^  to  be  remembered 
all  one's  life  ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  would  be  diiiicult  to  imagine  a 
more  perfect  view  on  a  brilliant  summer  evening ;  the  harshness 
and  ruggedness  of  the  ridges  to  right  and  left  toned  down  by  the 
evening  sun  and  the  lovely  softness  of  the  Italian  landscape  in 
the  distance. 

At  6.3<)  I  turned  into  my  sleeping  bag,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  all  settled  for  the  night.  As  the  evenin<^  drew  on  the  scene 
was  more  and  more  beautiful.  The  gathering  twilight,  the  brilUant 
heavens,  the  noise  of  the  avalanches,  the  feeling  of  remoteness  and 
the  immensity  of  space  were  impressive  in  the  extreme. 
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Wo  started  on  o\ir  climb  at  12.6  a.m.  with  a  brilliant  mooil  and 
starlit  sky,  and  all  the  appearances  of  a  jx  rft'cr  day  before  us. 

On  leaving  the  Gite  we  crossed  a  small  col  on  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  Brenva  glacier,  then  bearing  to  the  right  climbed  the  Bmall 
numntain  in  front  of  us  travening  away  to  the  rijj^t  along  its, 
in  {daces,  somewhat  sharp  snow  ridge  to  a  coL  •  Hoe  we  tomed 
sharp  round  and  descended  over  easy  and  good  snow  on  to  the 
flat  Brenva  jilaeier  above  the  lower  ice  fall  and  in  a  few  minutes 
reached  the  foot  of  the  (Jr;'at  Couloir.  It  was  now  2.6  A.M.,  and  as 
we  had  been  travelling  fast  we  halted  a  few  minutes  for  a  little 
food.  The  scene  waa  most  impressiTe,  the  full  moon  and  brilliant 
■stats  lighting  up  the  great  ailite  of  the  Brenya  towering  above  us, 
while  l£e  Great  Couloir  was  all  in  shade.  The  feeling  that  at  last 
our  hopes  of  the  great  climb  were  to  be  realised  filled  us  with 
enthusiasm. 

At  2.15  A.M.  we  started  to  scramble  ovei  the  debris  at  the  foot 
of  the  couloir  and  advanced  up  it  until  almotit  below  the  end  of 
the  second  loek  spur  on  our  left  wheie  it  widens  out.  Just  as  we 
were  about  to  turn  out  of  the  couloir  down  came  some  small  bits  of 
ice,  one  of  which  slightly  damaged  Joseph's  head  and  others  hit 
Rev  and  myself.  A  few  minutes  later,  when  we  heard  a  ffw  tons  of 
ice  descend,  we  conuiratulated  ourselves  on  being  well  out  of  reach. 
We  proceeded  to  cut  back  towards  the  rocks  of  the  first  spur  [in  the 
direction  of  point  5J,*  but  always  keej)iug  upward  until  we  passed  very 
•close  under  the  snout  of  the  hanging  glacier ;  then,  instead  of  continu- 
ing in  the  same  direction  so  as  to  reach  the  rocks  above  mentioned, 
we  cut  up  and  round  the  glacier  snout  turning  sharp  to  the  right  and 
reachf'd  at  4,45  A.M.  the  rrest  of  tlie  very  narrow  arete,  but  some 
two-thirds  of  the  way  alonu  [this  would  be  at  about  9  of  illustra- 
tion]. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  route  to  the  main  arete  lay 
considerably  to  the  right  of  the  rocky  spur  [Son.  3  to  8  of 
illustration],  and  that  we  struck  the  main  ardte  considerably 
higher  up  than  is,  I  am  informed,  usual.  I  do  not  recommend 
our  variation,  as  even  in  the  early  morning,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
it  may  not  be  safe. 

The  arete  is  very  narrow,  and  from  below  we  could  see  the 
li^ht  through  it  in  places.  We  advanced  along  it,  sometimes  on 
the  top,  sometimes  with  u  foot  on  each  side,  till  after  twenty 
mimites  it  widened  and  merged  into  very  steep  snow  slopes.  We 
bieak&sted  at  6.5  on  the  little  plateau  at  the  foot  of  tbe  snow 
slopes,  well  pleased  with  our  progress.  At  5.28  we  started  up 
the  steep  snow  slopes,  and  at  6.55  reached  the  top  rocks  and 
rested  for  fifteen  minutes.  Less  than  ten  minutes  latt<r  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  arete,  which  is  exceedincly  stee))  all  the  way 
after  leaving  the  first  knife  edge  but  otherwii>e  broad  and  not 
difficult. 


•  See  fllvHiatioa. 
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We  quite  thought,  from  what  we  had  been  told  in  Courmayeur, 
that  our  difficulties  were  over  now,  but  this  proved  to  be  far  from 
the  case.  At  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  the  left  was  a  perpendicular 
ice  wall  wiiich  looked  difficult  to  turn  on  the  left  but  easier  on  the 
right,  so  vn  decided  to  try  and  get  through  the  ice  fall  in  this 
direction.  Bearing  round  to  tiie  le£t»  we  came  to  a  narrow  over- 
hanging ice  couloir.  This  Rey  proceeded  to  cut  up,  but  found 
great  difficulty  where  the  ice  overhung,  owing  to  the  couloir  being 
too  narrow  for  the  full  swincj  of  tlie  axe.  Josef  and  I  Imd  to 
stand  for  over  an  hour  while  he  cut  away  suthcient  of  tlic  overlianiiiuj^ 
ice  to  make  two  or  three  safe  steps.  It  was  u  difficult  business 
for  Bey  and  ga^e  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  although  there  were 
not  more  than  three  or  four  bad  steps  and  about  eight  or  nine  in  aU 
to  cut. 

Eventually  Rey  got  on  to  the  edge  of  the  partly  covered-in 
crcvasso  above.  wluTe  we  joined  him,  soon  attaining  the  upper 
part  of  the  ice  fall  when  all  difficulties  were  over,  and  at  9.15  A.M. 
we  stood  on  the  main  arete  of  Mont  Blanc. 

We  were  all  very  tiied,  the  long  and  fatiguing  catting  and  standing 
in  the  couloir  at  the  end  of  a  big  elimb  having  taken  a  good  deal  out 
of  us.  Having  plenty  of  time  we  advanced  slowly  along  the  ardte, 
and  at  11.50  stood  on  the  summit  oi  Mont  Blanc,  having  accom- 
plished the  finest  and  most  interesting  snow  chmb  of  our  lives. 
We  reached  Chamonix  at  6  p.m.  (7  p.m.  Italian  time).  The  climb 
is  a  magmhcent  one  and  worthy  of  its  reputation. 

B.  W.  Llotd. 

Mont  Blanc  (4810  m.  =  15,782  ft.)  by  the  Brenva  Route. 
Messieurs  J.  C.  H.  Runge  an<l  W.  R.  Caesar  with  Abraham  Miiller, 
Jr.,  and  Gottfried  MuUer.  of  Kandersteg,  August  5,  1911. 

The  Rifugio  Torino  was  reached  on  August  4  about  noon, 
and  during  the  afternoon  the  two  Miillers  piOB^ted  the  proposed 
route  to  l£e  Col  de  la  Tour  Ronde  for  a  practicable  way  over  the 
bergschrund,  which  this  season  was  not  quite  easy  to  negotiate. 
On  August  5  we  left  the  Rifugio  Torino  at  2,5  a.m.,  and  gained  the 
foot  of  tlie  Col  de  la  Tour  Ronde  at  3.4:0  a.m.  A  glorious  dawn 
with  peculiarly  beautiful  colouring  cheered  us  as  we  strolled  up  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  Geant  Glacier ;  the  more  so  iis  the  weather 
hi^  been  none  too  promising  the  preidous  afternoon,  clouds  blowing 
across  Mont  Blano  wvbh  only  fitful  glimpses  of  the  mountam. 

After  orossiug  the  bergschrund,  rocks,  which  afford  some  pleasant 
though  not  difficult  scrambling,  led  up  the  left  bank  of  a  narrow 
ice-gully  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  4.25  a.m.  The  descent  on  the 
S.  side  is  quite  easy  (bear  well  to  the  right  to  avoid  crevasses 
on  the  glacier  below).  In  twenty  nunutes  the  Brenva  Glacier  was 
gained,  and  a  further  fifteen  minutes,  nearly  level  walking  across  the 
glacier  led  to  the  foot  of  the  Brenva  ascent,  5  A.M.  Time  from  the 
hut  2  hrs.  55  min.  ^re,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  longer  halt  was 
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made  than  intended ;  it  was  5.45  a.m.  before  we  had  fed  the  inner 
man  and  pat  on  crampons  (1).*  Tho  oram^ons  were  very  useful 
on  this  expedition.  We  aaoended  for  a  short  distance  over  avalanche 
d^hrls  (2),  then  reached  the  weli-known  lock  buttress  on  the  left  (8) 

by  a  very  steep  snow-slope,  partly  ioo.  entailing  the  cutting  of  aboat 
100  steps  (4).  The  top  of  the  first  stretch  of  rocks,  which  are  not 
difficult,  gained  at  7.30  a.m.  (5)  Here  we  took  o£E  the  crampons ; 
halt,  5  min. 

A  nanow  snow-ridge  (5)  led  up  to  the  second  and  longer  stretch 
of  rocks,  which  though  not  really  difficult  afford  some  nice  scram- 
bling, including  an  easy  chimney  of  abont  35  metres  (6)— (7).  At 

the  top  of  these  rocks  (8)  a  bottle  of  Bouvier  in  the  far-away  Chamonix 
was  offered  as  a  prize  for  him  who  first  '  eisened  '  up  again  ;  halt, 
5  min.    Up  to  this  point  Al»ra]iaiii  had  led,  tht>u<  e  Gottfried  led 
to  the  summit.    We  went  the  wliole  day  two  on  u  lupe,  Caesar  with 
Abfaham,  Bung^  with  Gottfried.  Though  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended it  saves  time,  and  having  heard  sundry  reports  as  to  the 
great  length  of  the  Brenva  route  we  wished  to  make  certain  of 
avoiding  a  night  out.    This  is  our  excuse.    The  arete  now  to  be 
tackled  (9)  is  ratlicr  steep  and  very  narrow  :  we  found  it  oiilv  ])artly 
ice,  practically  a  snow  arete,  but  the  snow  was  soft  and  treauherous. 
requiring  care.    There  was  in  places  a  small  cornice  overhanging  to 
the  right,  followed  b^  an  ice-ridge  stietohing  away  nearly  horizontally. 
This  artte  in  its  entue  length  is  remarkable  not  only  by  reason  of  its 
exceeding  narrowness,  but  because  the  drop  on  the  right  is  sheer 
whilst  on  the  left  it  is  extremely  steep.    [This  is  the  famous  arete 
illustrated  in  '  A.J.'  II.,  p.  3G9.]  A  .strong  cold  wind  waseneountcred, 
and  it  continued  for  tlie  rest  of  tlic  tour.    The  arete  finally  abuts 
against  very  steep  suuw  and  ice,  leading  higlier  up  to  rocks.  We 
cut  up  these  slopes  and  then,  encountering  difficult  crevasses,  boie 
away  to  the  right  and  kept  where  possible  to  the  rocka  (11)  which 
overhang  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier  towards  the  Mont  Blaudit, 
higher  up  skirting  them  on  their  west  side  for  a  httle  distance,  and 
then  again  taking  to  them  (10  a.m.)  (12).    We  were  now  above 
point  3921,  Imfeld  map  ;  a  well-jolted  aneroid  registered  apjiK.xi- 
mately  13,000  ft.    Actual  going  time  from  the  Brenva  glacier,  4  his. 
5  min.  Here  a  chilly  forty  minutes  were  consumed,  also  food  and 
tobacco.  It  iB  a  most  impressive  and  magnificent  spot,  the  scenery 
on  a  grand  scale,  perched  as  we  were  on  a  steep  outcrop  of  rock — 
with  httle  room  to  spare — on  the  one  side  a  huge  drop  to  the  glacier 
separating  us  from  the  Mont  Maudit,  on  tlie  other  steep  slopes 
sinking  far  away  below.    The  eye  travelled  beyoud  the  immediate 
imposing  surroundings  over  the  huge  expanse  of  glorious  scenery, 
revealing  peak  after  peak  right  to  the  Engadine,  amongst  them 
many  old  friends,  or  searched  the  S.  horison  through  the  blue 


•  The  nnmben  inaeited  in  the  text  lefer  to  the  acoompanying  photognj^ 
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haze  of  La  Bella  Italia.   Time  slipped  by  and  the  halt  appeared  sS 

too  short. 

Towering  straight  above  us  was  a  huge  ice-wall  (14),  which  this 
year  was  tibe  cradal  point  of  the  whole  route ;  indeed  under  certain 
-condilaons  it  might  prove  an  impasse.  Two  alternatives  appeared 
to  US  to  offer :  either  to  bear  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the 
ascent,  cnttin£j  norofjs  and  up  the  face  of  the  great  ice-wall,  or  bearing 
slightly  rouiul  to  the  right,  to  ascend  from  a  narrow  gap  (13)  in  the 
rocks,  cutting  up  a  wall  of  hard  blue  ice  which  was  extremely  steep. 
After  inspection  we  decided  for  the  latter  as  the  shorter  route, 
judging  dso  that  onoe  up  it  there  would  be  plain  sailing.  The 
height  of  this  part  of  the  wall  we  estimated  at  something  over 
100  ft.  The  first  20  ft.  were  perpendicular  ;  Gottfried  cut  small 
footholds  just  sufficient  to  take  the  front  spikes  of  tlio  crampons, 
and  vor%'  good  handholds,  and  tho  rest  of  us  just  slimg  our  axes 
and  climbed  up  the  whole  way  as  if  on  rocks.  It  was  a  hne  exhibi- 
tion of  ioeoiaft  oii  the  part  of  the  leading  guide.  Standing  in  a 
naiiow  gap  (IS),  with  the  wind  whistling  thjroogh  one's  garments, 
paying  out  the  rope  and  watching  Gottfried  cutting  steps,  or  slowly 
following  with  fingers  in  icy  handholds,  is  interesting  but  decidedly 
chilly  Avork.  The  first  50  ft.  or  so,  bearing  slightly  to  the  right, 
took  about  20  min.  rapid  rutting.  On  the  last  part  of  the  wall 
we  bore  back  again  to  the  left,  and,  surmounting  the  last  difficulty, 
we  emeiged  on  to  easy  slopes  which  led  to  the  highest  sliaos  (15), 
which  thus  year  offend  no  diflScolty.  Leaving  l^e  actual  Branva 
Col  far  away  on  OUT  light,  we  bore  (16)  S.W.  towards  the  Petits 
Molets.  A  cold  tramp  through  powder^'  wind-driven  snow  whirling 
up  and  cutting  our  faces  brought  us  to  tlic  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
at  1.30  P.M. — actual  going  time  from  the  Brenva  glacier,  G  hrs.  .55  min. 

It  was  far  too  cold  to  linger  more  than  live  minutes  on  the  top, 
ao  we  lan  down  to  the  Vallot  hut.  Chamoniz  was  reached  comfort- 
ably at  8.30  P.M.,  and  Argentic  at  10  P.1I. 

Les  Coi'rtes  (3855  m.  =  12,645  ft.),  Ascent  from  the  Glacier 
d'Argemikrk  and  Traverse. — Dr.  Kichard  Weitzenbock,  Dr. 
Giinter  Freiherr  von  Saar  and  three  companions  (two  ladies),  July  23, 
1911.    Cf.  •  O.A.Z.'  1912,  p.  42. 

A  rooky  rib  falls  direct  from  the  sommit  towards  the  Argenti^re 
glacier.  The  upper  part  dives  under  the  n6v4,  while  the  lower 
third  widens  out  into  a  great  rocky  triangle,  seamed  in  the  centre 
by  a  steep  ice  couloir.  Lea\nng  the  hut  on  the  Jardin  d'Argenticre 
at  2  A.M.,  the  party  made  for  the  fr)ot  of  the  ice  couloir  mentioned, 
crossed  the  bergschrund.  and  followed  the  rocks  of  the  left  bank 
until  the  couloir  could  be  comfortably  crossed.  £.  of  this  they 
climbed  steep,  somewhat  rotten,  rocks  interqiersed  with  patches  of 
ice,  until  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  zidge  on  the  left.  This  was 
ioUowed,  becoming  always  sharper,  without  diiliculty,  but  higher 
ap  seyeral  slabby  steps  gave  trouble.  At  the  loot  oi  a  atoJdng 
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Tollow  tcwer  they  bore  to  the  left  towards  a  steep  snow  couloir,  but 
aa  auon  as  possible  regained  the  ar^te  oil  the  light.  The  axite  now 
flattens  and  higher  up  disappeaTS  under  the  n^^.  It  is  however  in 
range  of  a  few  patches  of  souUl  stones  higher  up.  The  party  advanced 
in  constant  danger  of  stones  until  they  were  able  to  gain  a  rather 
less  exposed  rib  on  the  right,  which  they  followed  to  the  last  j-teep 
ice  slope.  Thov  cut  up  this,  threatened  by  the  summit-cornice, 
to  the  highest  rocks,  whence  they  gained  the  summit  in  a  few  steps 
(12.15  to  1.20). 

Prom  the  summit  they  followed  the  snow  ridge  W.  to  the 

gap  before  a  great  unclimbable  tower  (Tour  des  Courtes,  3813  m.), 
at  the  foot  of  which  they  descended  to  the  S.  by  steep  loose  rocks  to 
the  nevi'.  They  struck  to  the  right  across  this  neve,  crossed  a 
Geroll-aretc  to  a  second  rib  in  the  face,  whic  h  was  followed  to  its 
end.  They  then  crossed  the  avalanche  run  (risk)')  to  the  right, 
jumped  the  bergschrund,  and  so  reached  the  Glacier  de  Tal6£re. 
Coaveicle  hut  6.10  p.m. 

Pennines, 

Dext  Blanche  (4364  m.  =  14,318  ft.),  Ascent  by  the  Vieresel.s- 
GRAT,  Descent  by  W.  Ridge.— Mr.  L.  W.  Rolleston,  with  Josef 
Lochmatter  and  Albert  Chanton,  on  Septcmher  6, 1911.  Mountain 
in  excellent  condition,  thou|^  with  much  loose  rock  on  lower  third 
of  E.  ridge.  On  the  final  E.  ridge  the  comioes  were  small  and  in 
no  way  dangerous,  and  the  ice,  though  steep  and  narrow  in  places, 
always  permitted  safe  steps  to  be  cut.  On  the  W.  ridge  a  httle 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  linding  the  best  route  ;  the  difficulties  are 
turned  by  keeping  to  S.  aide  of  ridge,  the  N.  side  being  touched  once 
only  at  a  point  alxNit  half-hour  above  where  the  ridge  is  finally  left 
(descending),  but  the  ridge  is  not  left  for  any  greater  distance  than 
is  necessai  V  to  turn  the  difficulties,  and  this  distance  is  never  con- 
siderable.   The  actual  climbing  was  not  very  difficult. 

Left  ^lountet  at  2.40  a.m..  summit  10.30  (halts  about  |  hr.), 
left  Bumniit  11.15,  Ferpecle  Glacier  4.30  P.M.  (halts  about  'i  lir.), 
Col  d'Herens  6.50,  Zermatt  11.0  P.M.    Total  halts  about  SIJ  hours. 

Dent  Blanche  (4364  m.  s=  14,318  ft.).  Traverse  by  S.  and  W. 

ARftxES.— On  September  1,  1911,  the  writer,  with  Juhus  zum  Taug- 
wald  and  Ferdinand  Furrcr.  left  the  Schonbiihl  Init  ut  2  a.m.  and 
reached  the  top  of  the  Dent  Blanche  by  the  S.  arete  at  7.30.  We 
began  the  desc  ent  by  the  W.  (Ferpecle)  arete  at  9.  ^  At  lirst  we 
followed  the  ridge,  wliich  was  quite  hire  of  snow,  the  climbing  being 
easy  (about  50  min.).  We  turned  the  great  gendarme  to  the  left, 
but  went  too  far  to  the  left  and  had  to  cut  across  a  broad  couloir 
to  get  back  upon  the  ri^e  (11.15).  We  then  followed  the  ridjje 
lor  about  an  hour,  when  we  heard  a  shout  below  and  saw  a  party  of 
three  climbing  the  face  considerably  to  the  left  of  the  ridge. 
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•  Thinking  they  know  the  way  wo  loft  the  ridge,  and  after  a 
difficult  traverse  with  more  step-cutting  reached  a  large  tower 
standing  prominently  out  itom  a  subsidiary  rib  to  the  left  (S.)  of 
the  nuun  ridge  (1  o'clock),  the  other  party  having  a  short  time 
previoiidy  passed  over  the  same  spot.  We  shouted  to  ask  them 
the  way,  and  they  pointed  straight  down  and  warned  ua  to 
beware  of  stones.  After  a  halt  of  half  an  hour  we  started 
down  the  rib,  exporionciuij:  some  fairly  diilicult  cUmbing  on 
slabs.  When  we  gut  near  the  bottom  of  the  locks  we  looked  in 
▼ain  for  any  tiaola  left  by  the  other  party.  The  steep  snow  slqpee 
on  both  sides  of  our  rib  were  covered  with  stone  marks  imd  we  were 
faced  with  the  two  alternatlv*  s :  (a)  of  risking'  a  somewhat  periloilB 
descent  to  the  bergschrund,  which  however  looked  quite  close,  or 
{b)  chmbing  back  on  to  the  ridge  (a  long  business),  hoping  to  find  a 
bettor  way  o£E  it  further  down. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day  and  we  decided  on  the  former  course.  We 
went  as  fast  as  possible,  but  took  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  beig- 
schrund  owing  to  several  deep  avalanche  troughs  which  were 
invisible  from  above.  One  of  these  was  at  least  eight  feet  deep. 
Steps  too  had  to  be  cut  in  places.  We  jumpod  the  bergschrund 
without  difficulty  at  3  o\  look  and  had  seen  nothing  fall,  though  the 
slope  was  Uttered  with  debris.  After  a  further  halt  and  some 
trouble  with  the  sdracs  on  the  glacier,  we  reached  the  Abricolla  Alp 
at  5.45. 

Edmund  G.  Ouvsr. 

Obermomixohorx  (39(38  m.  ^  13,015  ft,).— The  Oberraoming- 
horn  is  a  peak  which  suffers  from  rather  midesorved  neglect  with 
climbers  at  Zermatt.  The  rock-cUmbing  on  it  is  excellent,  and, 
taken  together  with  the  passage  of  the  HohUcht  Glacier,  there  are 
few  expeditions  which  combine  more  variety  and  chann.  Mr. 
L.  W.  Rolleston  and  myself,  with  Josef  Lochmatter  and  Melchior 
Rohler,  had  a  day  on  the  peak  in  August  last.  We  left  the 
Mounfft  Inn  at  3.  takiiii;  tlio  usual  route  up  the  Rothhorn  by 
the  Zinal  arete.  Boforc  reacliing  tlic  ])<»iiit  marked  4005  on  the 
Federal  map,  a  traverse  almost  on  a  level  took  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
Ober-Moming  rocks ;  from  there  to  the  summit  is  a  shortish  climb 
of  about  half  an  hour  over  steep  but  good  rocks.  The  descent 
to  the  Col  de  Morning  which  we  reached  in  1}  hours  from  the  summit, 
is  an  excellent  scramble.  A  rapid  descent  takes  one  to  the  Hohhcht 
Firn,  and  from  there  we  descended  the  ico-fall,  ovontually  emerging 
on  tho  right  bank  after  considerablo  diilu  ultios.  Tho  ici-  was 
probably  last  year  rather  more  broken  up  than  usual  :  be  that  as  it 
may,  tl»  work  for  an  hour  was  sufiBctently  exciting  to  please  most 
people,  and  Josef  at  times  cheerfully  remarked  that  we  should 
deep  the  night  on  the  glader.  He  proved  however  to  be  wrong 
for  once.  We  took  off  the  rope  at  12.50,  and  readied  Tiisch  two 
hours  afterwards.  Without  doubt,  it  is  possible  to  avoid  all  the 
VOL.  XXVI.— NO.  CXCVI.  P 
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difficulties  by  a  traverse  to  tlie  riglit  from  a  high  level,  but  the  route 
down  the  ice-fall  is  much  the  most  direct  and  satisfactory. 

H.  G.  BowEN. 

Taschhorn  (4498  m.  =  14,758  ft.)  by  the  TEUFELsaRAT  and 
TRAVERSE  TO  DoM  (4554  m.  =  14.012  ft.) — On  September  5.  Miss 
M.  T.  Meyer,  with  Gabriel  Loclimatter  and  his  nephew  Johann 
Perren  as  porter,  left  the  regular  sleeping  place  on  the  Weingarten 
Glacier  at  4  am.  Miss  Meyer  writes :  '  The  Tenfelsgrat  was, 
I  ahonld  tlunk,  much  easier  than  it  often  is,  though  its  rocks  have 
an  unpleasant  tendency  to  come  off  in  one's  hand.'  The  top  of 
the  Taschhorn  was  reached  at  11.30.  The  party  then  descended  to 
the  Donijoch  and  followed  the  arete  to  the  summit  of  the  Dom 
(4.20  P.M.),  finding  the  rocks  distinctly  better  than  those  of  the 
Teufelsgrat.  The  whole  ridge  was  unusually  free  from  ice  and 
snow  except  near  the  Domjoch. 

The  Festi  hnt  was  reached  at  7  p.m.  and  Randa  at  10.30  p.m. 

Mont  Velan  (37G5  m.  =  12.353  ft.)  by  W.N.W.  arete.— On 
August  11,  11)11,  the  writer  with  Dr.  R.  G.  Rows,  and  the  guides 
Alexander  Tiinnler  and  Ileinricii  Fuhrer  of  Innertkirchcn,  left  the 
Cantine  de  Proz  at  5  a.m.  and  cUmbed  up  the  jrrjLssy  slopos  to  the 
Glacier  de  Proz.  After  walking  up  the  centre  of  the  glacier  for  some 
way  we  turned  N.,  and  made  for  the  base  of  a  large  snow  couloir 
just  N.  of  figure  8  in  point  3185  on  Swiss  map,  and  having  negotiated 
the  bergschnmd  crossed  obliquely  to  the  decidedly  rotten  rocks  cm 
the  left  of  the  couloir.  The  coulon-  lies  between  the  third  and  four  th 
teeth  of  the  Dents  de  Proz,  and  from  the  saddle  between  them  we 
cUmbed  the  fourth  tooth,  ('omposed  of  red,  very  rotten  rock.  We 
kept  mostly  to  the  arete,  but  occasionally  traversed  to  the  right,  and 
descended  to  tke  foot  of  the  fifth  and  final  tooth.  This  is  composed 
of  a  black  shaly  rock  in  extremely  bad  condition.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  traverse  across  the  W,  face  of  the  mountain  to  a  well- 
marked  rock  couloir  in  tlie  situation  of  fifrure  3641)  on  Swiss  map. 
This  traverse  gave  half  an  hour  of  interesting  and  dillu  ult  climbing. 
The  rock  was  of  the  rotten  shaly  description,  so  that  we  could  rarely 
find  points  to  belay  the  rope.  Just  before  we  reached  the  couloir  the 
charactw  of  the  rock  changed  and  the  vertical  ascent  was  over  granite* 
with  exceUent  hand  and  foot  holds,  and  half  an  hour's  thoroughly 
interesting  climbing  brouchtus  once  more  to  the  ridge,  which  is  hero 
quite  narrow  nnd  runs  N.  and  S.,  at  right  anjjies  to  the  orii^inal 
ar#te  we  were  climljiiig.  We  kept  along  this  ridt^o  till  we  came  a 
sudden  dip,  on  the  far  side  of  which  stood  a  large  gendarme  ;  this  we 
negotiated  by  an  interesting  traverse  on  its  lef^  which.led  to  a  much 
corniced  snow  ardte,  then  more  easy  rock  and  another  sharp  snow 
arete  to  the  point  maiked3680on  the-SwissmMji.  tlie  end  of  the\V.S.^V. 
arete  by  wliich  the  usual  ascent  is  made.  From  here  we  walked 
up  the  bioad  snow  plateau  to  the  top  of  the  Y^lan.    We  descended 
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by  the  much  crevaased  Glacier  dc  Valsorey.  We  had  intended  to 
cross  the  Col  des  Chamois,  but  found  that  to  reach  this  would  onLiil 
much  step-cutting  in  ice  at  an  uncomfortably  steep  angle,  so  retraced 
our  steps,  and  ascending  some  500  feet  of  glacier  crossed  the  ridge  by 
an  unnamed  col  to  the  SJL,  and  deioended  pasfe  the  CSialet  de  By, 
xeadiing  OUomont  at  9.15  p.m.  On  the  edge  of  a  cxerasiie  close  to 
the  top  of  Mont  Velan  we  found  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  Con- 
volvulus Hawk  Moth  {8phmx  ConvoUfuli),  evidently  only  quite 
recently  dead.  Hugh  Roger-Smith. 

[This  expedition  is  a  variation  of  the  route  described  '  A.J/  xix.  62, 
when  the  arete  was  attained  at  a  rather  lower  point.  Cf.  also 
the  splendid  article  on  the  Mont  Velan  by  Signor  Agostino  Ferrari  in 
*  Boll.  C.A.I.'  xl.  The  illustration  on  p.  146  shows  the  face  iu 
queatioD.] 

Brcgaglia  Grwup, 

Ago  di  Sciora  (r.  3201  m.  =  10,502  ft.).— On  August  5,  1911, 
I  left  the  Allievi  hut  at  about  4  a.m.,  with  the  guides  Johami  and 
Wilhelm  Suinmennatter  of  Banda.  We  went  to  the  Voioola  di 
Soiora  up  the  steep  snow  gully  shown  in  the  iUnstratioiL  on  p.  209, 

*Alpi  Rhetiche  OocidentalL'  Here  Johann  and  I  put  on  KJrtter- 
schuhe  (Wilhelm  was  not  provided  with  a  pair),  and  we  started  for 
the  rock  climb,  leaving  boots  and  ice  axes  on  the  col.  We  ascended 
S.W.  for  about  ICK)  feet  over  ea.sy  rocks,  and  then  traversed  S.  in  a 
horizontal  direction  across  the  W.  face  of  the  Ago.  The  rocks  for 
about  hall  the  distance  aotoea  the  face  were  veij  zotten»  and  had  to 
be  handled  caxefolly.  They  were  steep  throughout,  and  one  or 
two  places  were  difficult.  On  the  latter  part  of  the  traverse  the 
rocks  improved,  and  near  the  Boccheita  (i.e.  the  gap  at  tlio  8.  bnse 
of  the  final  pinnacle)  they  were  quite  sound  and  afforded  excellent 
chmbing.  When  near  the  Boccheita  we  ascended  diagonally  to  the 
right  mstead  of  continuing  to  the  BocoheUa  itself,  and  struck  the 
final  portion  of  the  route  about  100  ft.  above  tiie  gap.  From  this 
point  to  the  summit  is  a  short  c&mh  of  about  40  min.  (we  lost  time 
by  missing  the  route  in  one  place).  The  rocks  on  the  final  chmb 
are  excellent.  We  reached  the  summit  at  9.45,  but  oidy  stayed 
there  5  min. — to  my  regret — as  Johann  was  nervous  about  a  possible 
change  in  the  weather.  We  descended  into  the  gap  {Bocchetta)  and 
from  there  by  the  route  of  the  original  climbers  (Route  a,  Strutt, 
p.  92)  to  the  8. W:  comer  of  the  Ago  Glacier.  We  went  a  short  way 
down  the  glacier  to  some  rocks,  and  waited  there  while  Wilhelm 
went  back  to  the  Forcola  to  fetch  the  boots  and  ice  axes.  We 
then  descended  the  Albigna  Glacier  and  went  down  to  Vicosoprano. 

£.  B.  Harris. 

DolomUes. 

QaifPiJiXLB  DI  Val  Momtanaia.  (2171  m.a7121  ft). — ^This  singu- 
lar-looking rock  needle  standi  in  an  isolated  position  in  the  centre 
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of  Val  Montaiiaia.  Vide  full-page  illustration  opposite  p.  392, 
*  Zeitschrift/  1905,  and  lilustrations  in  *  Hoclitomist,'  vol.  iii.  1911, 
•]to  *  Le  Dolomiti  della  Val  Talagona/  and  *  A.  J.'  xxr.  p.  560.  The 
new  hut  on  the  Pis  di  Toro,  built  by  the  Padua  aection  of  the 

C.A.I. ,  has  greatly  facilitated  climbing  in  this  out-of-the-way 
district.    It  is  about  4  hours  from  Piovo  di  Cadore.    I  went  to 
the  hut  on  September  11,  1911,  with  the  cruidos  Johann  and 
Ferdinand  Suinmermatter  of  Randa,  and  two  ladies,  wiih  whom 
I  had  climbed  at  Cortina.    On  the  12th  we  left  the  hut  at 
daybreak,  and  after  4|  houn'  walk,  at  first  through  pine  woods 
and  then  up  steep  scree  slopes  to  the  Forcella  Montanaia, 
lotUowcd  by  a  descent  into  the  Val  Montanaia»  we  halted  for  a  meal 
near  the  foot  of  the  Campanile,  and  then  walked  round  to  the 
Einstieg  on  the  S.  side.    One  of  the  ladies  remained  here  to  photo- 
graph, while  her  sister  made  the  climb.    We  roped  two  and  two, 
Johann  leading.   The  route  goes  up  a  chimney,  then  a  traverse 
to  the  left  over  a  loek  &oe,  smaU  holds,  then  a  longer  chimney, 
f<^wed  by  a  traverse  to  the  right,  and  thm  back  to  the  left,  up  to 
a  projecting  rock  (Kanzel).    From  here  straight  up  a  rook  ^Mse, 
Cozzi  Hiss,  with  small  holds  for  12  or  15  feet,  and  then  up  easier 
rock  to  the  celebrated  traverse  just   below  the  big  overhang. 
This  traverse  is  about  30  feet  to  the  left,  along  a  narrow  shelf ; 
it  is  impressive,  as  the  rook  immediately  below  it  overhangs  con- 
siderably, nothing  bebw  being  visible,  but  the  actual  going  is  not 
difficult.    At  the  end  of  the  traverse  a  crack  leading  upwards 
is  reached  ;  the  lower  part  overhangs  a  bit  and  is  rather  hard — above 
the  crack  widens  out  and  an  easier  slope  leads  to  the  broad  upper 
platform  {ballatoio).    From  here  to  the  summit  there  is  no  particular 
diiiicuity.    The  summit  is  a  small  platform  which  falls  away  steeply 
in  all  directions.  On  the  descent  we  came  down  by  Ahttiien  from 
a  point  on  the  upper  platform  above  the  Kamsel  to  the  Eanael 
itself  some  40  or  50  feet,  avoiding  the  overhanging  crack,  and  the 
tra\'(T.so  and  Cozzi  Riss,  and  from  thence  descended  to  the  Einstieg 
by  our  hue  of  ascent.    The  ascent  took  H  hours  and  the  descent 
1  hour  55  inin.     The  rocks  of  this  Campanile  ;ire  iu(  lined  to  be 
rotten  in  places.    As  far  as  I  could  judge  no  aiteiuaiive  hne  of 
ascent  is  likely  to  be  discovered  on  this  peak. 

There  are  many  other  good  climbs  in  this  group,  but  we  had  no 
time  to  attempt  any  more.  The  hotel  Mannarole  at  Calalzo  near 
Pieve  is  very  comfortable  :  the  proprietors,  the  l)rothers  Fanton 
and  their  sister,  ore  keen  climbers  and  have  made  many  hist  ascents 
in  the  group. 

E.  B.  IIakris* 
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ALPINE  NOTES. 

*  Thb  Alpinb  Ouidb.'— Copies  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  new  editkm  of 
this  work,  price  I2«.  net,  and  of  *  HintB  and  Notes,  I^raotical  and 

Scientific,  for  Travellers  in  the  Alps  *  (being  a  new  edition  of  the 
Greneral  Introduction),  price  3*.,  can  l)o  obtained  from  all  book- 
sellers, or  from  Messrs.  Stanford,  12  Long  Acre,  W.G. 

•The  Alpine  Guide,*  The  Central  Alps.  Part  I.— A  new 
edition  of  this  portion  of  the  '  Alpine  Guide/  by  the  late  John  Ball, 
F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  reconstnintcd  and  revised  on 
behalf  of  the  Alpino  Club  under  the  general  editoiship  of  A.  V. 
Valentiue-Kichards,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  is  now 
ready,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers,  or  from  Messrs. 
Stanford,  12  Long  Acie,  W.C.  It  indndes  those  portions  of 
Switierland  to  ike  north  of  the  Rhone  and  Bhine  yalleys. 

*  The  Alpinb  Guidb,'  The  Central  Alps.  Part  II. — A  new 
edition  of  this  portion  of  *  The  Ah»ine  Gnide,'  by  the  late  John  Ball 

F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Alpine  C9ab,  leconstructed  and  revised  on 
behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  under  the  general  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
George  Broke,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers, 
or  from  Messrs,  Stanford,  12  Long  Acre.  W.C.  It  includes  '  those 
Alpine  portions  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria,  which  lie  S.  and 
B.  of  the  Rhone  and  Bhine,  S.  of  the  Arlberg,  and  W.  of  the 
Adige.* 

Thb  AIjPINe  Club  Obituary.— Sir  George  Clerk,  Bt.  (1871). 

The  Club  Hut  Britannia, — This  hut  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction on  the  Hinter  Allalin(3,077  m.),and  i?  expected  to  be  finished 
by  the  end  of  July.  The  iiiauiinratioii  is  to  take  place  in  August. 
The  ground  lloor  ( ontaius  caretaker's  room,  dining-room,  16  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  and  guides'  sleeping-room  for  twelve.  On  the  first  floor  are 
dormitories  for  sixteen  men  and  eight  ladies,  and  a  small  dining-zoom 
and  stove  for  the  ivinter. 

The  cost  is  a.s  follows  : —  frcs. 
The  building  itself,  including  fumiture  and  sundries  13,800 
Transport  of  the  whole  6,080 


19,880 


or  nearly  £800. 

This  amount  exceeds  the  original  estimate  by  £100,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  raise  this  difierence  as  the  total  amount  collected 

to  date  is  £717. 

The  hut  is  intended  to  be  one  of  the  best  built  and  equipped  huts 
in  the  Alps,  and  as  the  Fiefiident  of  the  Association  rtateis  that  it 
does  not  intend  to  baild  any  more,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
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piesoiit  deficit  may  be  speedily  wiped  out,  and  the  matter  set 

at  rest. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  C.  E.  King-Church,  Esq., 
Clive  Lodge,  Albur}',  Surrey,  or  to  C.  T.  Dent,  Esq.,  61  Brook 
Street,  W. 

Strahlegg  Hut. — This  admirable  hut  built  by  the  Basel  Section 
of  the  S.A.C.  is  stated  to  have  cost  18,300  frs.  =  £732. 

Height  of  the  Matterhorn. — In  the  note  in  the  last  number 
of  the  JouBNAL  (p.  92),  the  heights  4605  m.  and  4482  nu  of  the  two 
summits  were  tnuDBposed  by  a  printer's  error.  In  the  *Echo  des 
Alpes,'  1912,  pp.  99-108,  M.  Ch.  Jacot  GuiUaimod,  an  engineer  of 

the  Swiss  topographical  service,  examines  in  great  detail  the  various 
authorities  on  the  subject  and  sliows  that  the  heights  calculated  by 
the  surveyors  vary  by  several  metres.  His  conclusion  is  tliat  the 
question  will  not  be  solved  until  a  detailed  triangulation  with  modern 
instroments  of  preoiaion  is  made. 

Mt.  Ghitsa,  OB  Gtsa,  and  Cassiorte  (Arolla  District). — Canon 
Sloman  descended  last  snmmer  the  N.  arite  of  Mt.  Ghitsa.  Neither 
it  nor  CSassiorte  is  named  on  the  Siegfried  map,  and  some  doubt 

appears  to  exist  as  to  their  exact  identity.  The  Mt.  Ghitsa  ascended 
bv  Canon  Sloman  forms  the  moat  Eastern  end  of  the  Dohn  ridge, 
and  has  a  cross  on  it.  Canon  Sloman  has  had  some  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lardeu  on  the  subject,  as  the  latter  places  Mt.  Ghitsa 
*  between  Dolin  and  La  Boussette,'  which  the  Canon  thinks  woold 
answer  to  the  small  point  fonning  the  8.  side  of  the  Ool  de  la 
Porclette. 

JuBiLBB  01*  THS  S.A.C. — ^To  commemoiate  the  fiftieth  anntveisuy 
of  its  foundation  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  of  the  S.A.C.,  held  at 
Zug  on  November  6,  1911,  has  commissioned  Dr.  H.  Diiln  to  write 
a  histor}'  of  the  Club  from  1863  to  1913. 

ScHWEizER  Alpen-club. — The  j)u1)li.slied  accounts  to  December 
31,  1911,  of  this  Club  give  the  following  interesting  information : — 
Total  members  (including  1,424  new 

members)  12,298 

Total  income  ....    fics.  75,692  »  £3,028 
The  principal  items  of  expenditure  are : — 
For  new  huts  (5)     .       .       .    frcs.  22,500 
Bepairs  to  old  huts,  furniture,  assur- 
ance and  paths      ....  3,870 
The  fortnightly  '  Alpma '    .       .       .  8,454 
Assurance  of  guides  ....  9,572 
Various  suhYentions  ....  12,604 
General  expenses      ....  6,577 
The  rebuilding  of  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Museum  (instaknent)     .      .      .  J[0,000 

frcs.  73^577  »  £2,943 
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Volume  46  of  the  *  Jalirbiioh '  with  the  Album  of  Club  Huts  cort 

49,365  frcs.,  but  this  cost  is  covorcd  by  the  allocation  of  a  portion 
of  the  annual  subscription,  and  lience  is  not  shown  as  an  item  of 
general  expenditure.  The  total  assets  of  the  Club  amount  to 
72.581  frcs.  =  £2,903. 

D.  u.  (E.  A.  V. — Tlie  total  income  of  thi«  great  Associatiou  for 
the  year  1911  was  as  follows  : — 

Members'  subscriptions  (94,277,  in-  niks. 

doding  3079  new  membera)        .  639,629 

Interest   7,219 

Various  sources    ....  12,561 

AdvertisementB    ....  20,0^ 

679,429  »  £33,971 


11  *  xpendituie  was  as  follows : — 

mks. 

Zeitschrift  ..... 

201,398 

Mittheilungen       .       ,       .  . 

112,992 

Huts  and  paths  .... 

176,438 

Management  .... 

45,566 

Expenses  in  eonnexion  with  guides. 

28,006 

Central  Libiaiy  .... 

13,418 

Alpine  Museum  .... 

20,000 

Accident  Fund  .... 

18,0(^1 

Other  objects  .... 

15,596 

631,916  =  £31,595 

The  total  assets  of  the  Association  amount  to  365,262  mks.  = 
£18.263. 

Record  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. — On  August  20,  1910,  MM. 
Joseph  and  Marcel  Bouchard  and  Alfred  Couttet,  the  ski  (  hampion, 
left  Chamonix  at  10  p.m.  and  roached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
at  7.15  next  morning.  Thoy  left  the  summit  at  8  and  reached 
Chamonix  at  11  a.m.,  or  13  hours  in  all  including  halts. 

Their  time  from  the  Grands  Mulets  to  the  summit  was  4  hours 
<*  La  Montague,'  1912,  p.  105). 

TuE  Nadelgrat. — The  ascents  recorded  in  the  I)om  hut  book 
are  us  follows :  Dom,  IIG ;  Hohberghorn,  5 ;  Xadelhorn,  25 ; 
•Stecknadelhoni,  14 ;  SadlenflBjutae,  14  ;  Tasohhom,  10.  The  total 
number  of  -visitors  to  the  hut  was,  tourists,  132 ;  guides,  39. 

Ascents  of  some  Tykolese  Summits. — The  Alpine  Museum  iu 
Himich  oontains  tabular  statements  of  the  number  of  ascents  made 
•of  well-known  peaks  from  the  year  1897  to  1910.  Thus  the  visitors 
to  the  Marmolata  inoieased  from  234  in  1897  to  1113  in  1910,  and 
whereas  in  1897  there  were  29  guideless  and  118  guided  travellers. 
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ihe  figures  in  1910  were  515  and  326  respectively.  The  1910  figures 
include  24  giiideless  and  4  jniidod  asppnts  of  the  S.  face.  The  total 
number  of  persons  wlio  gained  the  sumnut  iiom.  1897  to  1911,  botk 
inclusive,  was  10,366. 

The  Kleine  Zinne  appears  to  have  been  ascended  altogether  hj 
8495  people,  vi«. : — 


BytheS.W.&ce  2,918 


The  Zugspitze  is  the  most  remarkable  for  it.s  visitors,  as  on  August 
14-15,  1910,  alone  there  arc  700  entries  in  the  visitors'  book.  The 
Totenkirchl  is  another  great  favourite,  as  in  1910  its  summit  was 
reached  hy  63  guided  and  556  gnideless  climbers,  including  8  and 
23  ladies  respectively. 

Ascent  op  the  N.  Face  of  the  Monch — a  Comparison'.— Dr. 
"Rudolf  Vtock  of  Vienna  describes  in  "  Alpina,'  1912.  p.  10  s-erj,.  liis 
experiences  on  this  expedition,  which  lie  carried  out  on  September  3, 
1911,  with  the  guide.  Josef  Maria  Biner  (son),  of  St.  xSiklaus.  Much 
ice  was  encountered,  and  it  was  decided  to  out  up  the  left  or  E.  face 
of  the  famous  *  NoUen '  instead  of  attacking  it  in  front,  as  has  nsuaUy 
been  done.  It  took  Biner  nearly  three  hours'  hard  work  before  he 
reached  tlie  top  of  the  '  Nollen.' 

Dr.  Beck  makes  the  following  interesting  comparison  of  the  great 
ice  climbs  known  to  him  :  — 

1.  The  E.  face  of  Monte  Kosa  is  the  huest  and  most  splendid. 

2.  The  N.  face  of  the  Jungfrau  is  the  longest  and  most  arduous. 

3.  The  N.  face  of  the  M5nch  is  the  most  difficult. 

The  Jungfrau  Kailway. — Tlie  tunnel  fmni  tlie  Eigerwand 
station  to  the  Jungfraujoch  was  pierced  on  February  21.  A  station 
is  in  course  of  construction  at  the  Joch. 

The  Zmutt  arete  of  the  Matterhorn.— It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  meteorologists  that  the  ff)ur  days'  storm  (.Vuuust  '2n  21) 
which  put  a  heavy  covering  of  fresh  snow  on  the  Z<»rmatt  jkmR's 
was  thouL'ht  to  have  rendered  the  Zmutt  arete  (juite  impossible 
of  ascent.  A  view  obtained  on  the  descent  of  the  ItaUan  side  of 
the  mountain  brought  our  party  to  its  foot  on  the  next  day.  The 
ridge  had  escaped  the  storm  in  the  sense  that  no  fresh  snow  lay 
upon  it,  and  the  route  was  in  good  order. 


First  Ascent  of  Cerro  La  Paloma  (4.930  m.  =  16,170  ft.). — 
According  to  an  article  in  the  '  South  Pacihc  Mail '  of  March  13, 1912, 
the  first  ascent  of  this  mountain  was  made  on  February  20  by 
Signor  Felix  Mondini,  the  well-known  member  of  the  C.A.I. ,  and 
Messieuis  N.  R.  Temperley  and  H.  Trewheler.  The  peak  is  weH 
seen  from  Santiago.   The  ascent  was  made  from  Los  Bronces  by  a 


By  the  N.  face 

By  the  E.  face 


553 
24 


J.  AI.  Abcu£&  Tuomson. 
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N.  ridge  free  from  ice,  and  thence  by  th»  snowy  edge  wen  from. 
Santiago,  the  central  and  highest  peak  bdng  attained. 

The  Bergli  Accident. — The  total  amount  subscribed  for  the 
sufierers  from  this  accident  was  47,3^  francs,  and  in  addition  the 
guidee  were  insured  for  19,056  francs,  maldng  together  66,390 
franoB.  The  amount  was  distributed  under  the  direction  of  Pffuner 
Straaser,  assisted  by  a  Ytsj  representative  Commission,  as  f oUows : 

I.  To  Uie  Grindelwald  families. 

1.  Peter  Inabnit's  \\idow  and  11  minor 
children :  frcs. 

Subscribed   22,061 

Insurance  4,000 

  26,081 

2.  Clii.  Bohren's  widow  and  3  minor 
children : 


Subscribed  ....  6,966 
Insurance  4,000 


3.  Budolf  Iniibnit's  relatives : 

Subscribed  ....  1,843 
Insurance  4,000 


4.  SVits  Brawand  (wounded),  wife  and  6 
minor  children : 

Subscribed  ....  1,420 
Insurance  256 


10,966 


5,843 


II.  To  the  EiMen  families. 

1.  Alexander    Burgcner's    widow  and 
daughter ; 

Subscribed       ....  5,278 

Insurance   2,000 


1,676 


2.  Adolf  Burgener's  widow  and  1  minor 

child  : 

Subscribed         ....  5,278 

Insurance  .....  4,000 


7,278 


3.  Alexander  Burgener,  Junr.  (wounded), 
wife  and  5  minor  children  : 

Subscribed  ....  4,468 
Insurance  800 


9,278 


  6,268 

frcs.  66,390 
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The  families  of  the  two  travollors  who  were  killed  subscribed  to 
the  fund  as  liberally  as  their  means  permitted.  The  amount  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  was  £108  19«. 

AcciDBMT  ON  THE  DoiDXNHOitN  IN  1904. — ^It  wiU  be  remembered 
that  on  June  19,  1904^  tliiee  young  Swibs  medical  students  in  de- 
flcending  the  Doldenhom  slipped  down  a  snow-slope,  tw  o  falling  into 
a  crevasse.    One  of  them  died  the  same  night  and  the  death  of  the 

other,  Herr  Ernst  KreV)s  of  Ulxrbalm.  is  now  announced.  Herr 
Krebs,  who  was  a  man  of  very  fine  physique,  a  strong  and  practised 
mountaineer,  never  recovered  the  use  of  his  legs  after  the  accident, 
being  pandysed  iiom  the  waist. 

Fatal  Accidsnts  in  1911.— Tbe  'Mittbeihingen  des  D.n.O.A.y./ 
1912,  pp.  37-40,  52-d5,  05-47,  and  7d-82  gives  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  many  accidents  recorded  in  1911.    Tbe  principal  have 

already  been  dealt  wit1i  in  tliese  pages. 

The  following  summary  speaks  for  itself.  Fatal  accidents  occurred 
to : 


1.  34  travellers  nnaocompanied,  vis. : — 


Fall  from  rocks. 
Fall  into  crevaaae 
Cause  unknown 
Frozen  to  death 


25 

« 
2 

1 
34 


Ea.stcrn  Alps 
W  estern  Alpp 
Haa  Alpine 


21 
12 
I 


34 


2.  68  travellers  accompanied  by  others,  viz.  : — 


Fall  from  rooks 

.  44 

FaD  from  mow  and  ioe 

.  10 

Fall  into  crevMM  . 

8 

Stone  fall 

7 

Exhaustion 

o 

Liigbtning 

1 

Frozen  t<>  «I«'ath 

1 

Unknown  rcaiion 

.  1 

68 

Eastern  Alps  . 
Western  Alps  . 
Non  Alpine  • 


38 
23 
7 


68 


Injuries  were  reported  to  6*J  tiavellers,  while  quite  a  number 
"were  reported  missing. 

Fatal  AoamBNTB  IN  1911.~The  'Echo  des  Alpes '  for  April  1912 

contains  a  list,  compiled  by  M.  F.  Montandon,  of  the  fatal  accidents 
in  1911.  He  records  the  loss  of  114  travellers  (including  10  ladies) 
and  8  guides.   The  nationalities  were  as  follows : — 
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German   46 

Austrian   35 

Swiss  .  ,        .        .        .  .20 

French   9 

Italians  .....  7 

English   2 

Othen   4 


122 

H.  Montondon  makes  the  following  claBsificatiom : — 

T. — Unavoidable  Accidents, 
a.  Objec^tivo,  i.e.  caused  by  the  mountain  without 


contributory  neghgeuce  .  .  .  .  .12 
h.  Subjective,  t.e.  caused  by  a  sudden  seuure,  &c.,  with* 

oat  comtiibutory  negligence   4 

II. — Avoidable  Accidents. 

a.  Alone   27 

b.  Accompv^nied 

1.  Uuroped     ........  7 

2.  Novices  without  guides      ....  6 

3.  Want  of  skill  or  nezye       ....  6 

4.  Getting  into  dangerous  places     ...  3 

5.  InsufHcient  equipment        ....  3 

6.  Bad  weather       ......  2 

c.  UnexpUined  accidents   40 


110 

The  causes  of  the  various  accidents  are  stated  to  be  the 
following 

1.  Breakage  of  snow  brid^io  or  cornice   .       .  .12 

2.  Storm,  mist,  or  nightfall    .....  9 

3.  Fall  wlion  gathering  flowers       ....  8 

4.  Slip  on  hard  snow     ......  7 

5.  Struck  by  stones       ......  6 

6.  Weakness,  sadden  attack  of  pddiness,  kc.  4 

7.  Musing  the  route  (fine  weather)        ...  4 

8.  Falls  in  inhabited  valleys  .....  3 

9.  Avalanches  from  above      .....  3 

10.  Di8ap])oared       .......  2 

11.  Avalaiu'he  troddiMi  loose     .....  1 


12.  False  step  on  rocks  and  cases  incompletely  explained  51 

110 
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It  is  not  at  all  clear  why  M.  Montandon  should  set  down  aft 
avoidulile  such  accidents  as  happened  to  soUtary  climbers.  Many 
of  the  accidents  recorded  are  not  mountaineering  accidents  in  the 
strict  sense,  and  one  thing  is  quite  clear  from  all  these  records,  and 
OuA  is  that  an  aeeident  lo  a  paHy  of  properly  equipped  and  praiatited 
mtnmiaiineen  is  rare.  Moontameeimg,  properly  practised,  is  not  a 
mere  risky  sport,  but  is  a  puisoit  that  make^  great  demands  on  and 
builds  up  a  man's  endurance,  strength,  watchfulness,  det<;rminiition 
to  overcome  and  skill  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  what,  by 
careless  or  unskilled  handling,  do  often  become  most  seriouB 
dangers. 

Bbl&tivb  I'bbqubncy  of  Aocidbmts.— Some  vezy  interesting 
tables  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  Munich  Alpine  Museum  which 

throw  an  interesting  light  on  the  relative  frequency  of  accidents 
in  the  Eastern  Alps.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  huts  of  the  D.u.O.A.Y.  between  1901  and  1910 
has  increased  by  80  %,  w'hereas  the  number  of  fatal  accidents,  even 
including  flower  pickers,  has  only  increased  40  %.  The  members 
of  the  Section  Bayerland  of  the  D.tduOJL.V.,  which  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  active  mountaineers,  have  in  fifteen  years  made  79,440 
expeditions,  of  which  77,327  were  without  guides.  These  expeditions, 
many  of  which  were  difficult,  involved  only  thirteen  fatal  accidents. 
Probably  our  own  Club  can  show  even  a  smaller  proportion 
of  fatal  accidents. 

Naturally  the  nearness  of  the  Eaisergebirge  to  Munich  makes 
it  much  frequented,  and  47  fatal  accidents  are  recorded  against 
that  district  alone.   (Cf.  *  Mitth.  D.u.Oe.A.-y./  1912,  No.  3.) 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES. 

The  Climbers'  Club  Jottmal,  1912.  itew  iS&riea.  No.  1.  {To  be  coiUtnued 
aamualtjf.)  Edited  by  A.  H.  M.  Lmm.  3/<  net.  Horace  Blanball  & 
Sons. 

Ws  welcome  this  New  Series  of  the  '  Climbers'  Club  Journal,'  and 
wish  it  every  success,  ^e  ^rpe  is  dear,  the  illustrations  are 
good,  and  the  Editor  has  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  help  of  many 
well-qualified  contributors.  The  first  article  is  on  tlie  '  Ascent  of 
the  Grepon  by  the  Mer  de  Glace  Face  '  by  R.  Todhunt<  r.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  photogravure  of  the  Grepon  from  a  beautiful  painting 
by  £.  C.  Gompton.  This  paper  is  followed  by  a  charsicteristic 
artide  bom  the  pen  of  G.  '^n^throp  Toung  on  *  Climbing  Down.' 
J.  M.  Archer  Thomson  tells  the  story  of  the  '  Exploration  of  Llechog 
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and  Clog  wen  yi  Ddysgl.'  These  mountains  of  sonorous  sound 
supply  climbs  tlie  very  names  of  which  '  enshrine  the  poetry ' 
which,  they  have  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  their  conquerors — '  The 
doiiter  GlimV  'The  Mermaid  Glimb/  'The  Toledo  Boute/ 
This  paper  has  fom  attractive  lUustratioiiF.  There  is  a  *  Note '  on 
the  GUetscheijoGh  Irjr  0.  K.  \VilHaiDSon,  with  two  illustrations. 

Amongst  other  contributions  are  *  Ostertage  in  North  Wales  ' 
by  Dr.  Karl  Blodig,  an  ascent  of  yEtna  by  the  Editor,  on  *  Claws 
and  Ice-craft  *  by  0.  Eckenstein,  and  an  interesting  and  instructive 
paper  on  the  *  Pyrenees  '  by  C.  A.  Elliott,  who  strongly  recommends 
them  as  a  practice  ground  for  gmdeless  ctimberB,  and  to  onr  mind 
thoroughly  justifies  his  recommendation.  Art  is  not  neglected, 
for  M.  T.  H.  Sadler  discusses  fully  the  merits  of  C  J.  Hohnes  as 
*  An  Artist  of  Mountains.'  Two  illustrations  accompany  this 
paper. 

We  regret  that  want  of  spac«  prevents  us  from  writing  at  greater 
length  on  this  excellent  number :  the  standard  which  it  sets  is 
high,  and  we  wish  the  Editor  every  socoess  in  maintaining  it. 


PBOCEEDINQS  OF  THE  ALPINE  CLUB. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  February  6,  at  8.30,  Sir  Edward  Davidson,  President,  in 
thechttr. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected  membevs 

of  the  Club: — ^Messrs.  Ralph  Todhunter,  Walter  Nelson,  Joseph 
Murison  Davidson,  James  Bobert  Dennistonn,  and  Henry  Arthur 
Hinton. 

The  President  said :  I  regret  to  have  to  annoimoe  the  deaths 
of  two  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Club,  each  of  over  fifty  years' 
standing.  Graf  Hans  v.  Hallwyl,  who  became  a  member  in  1859, 
and  Mr.  Hubert  ►>mith-Stanier,  who  was  elected  in  18G0,  and  who 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years  and  a  few  days.  Mr.  Smith- 
Stanier  wrote  a  very  interesting  book,  published  in  1874,  entitled 
'  Tent  Life  ivith  En^^ish  Gipsies  in  Norway,'  which  was  reviewed  at 
the  time  in  the  '  Alfone  Journal,'  Vol.  VII. 

I  also  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  Percy  H.  Thorp  has  presented 
to  the  Club  nn  oil-paintint^  of  tlie  A^al  d'Annivi^Ts,  and  I  am  sure 
the  Club  would  wLsli  mv  to  convey  to  Mr.  Thorp  our  hearty  thanks 
for  his  handsome  present. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  since  ^  dose  of  onr  Picture 
Exhibition  in  December,  and  I  feel  confident  that  we  shall  be 
unanim«jus  in  according  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  G.  P. 
Baker  for  the  great  trouble,  care  and  skill  displayed  by  him  in  his 
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capacity  of  Hon.  Secretary  of  tlie  Exhibition,  whidi  was  one  of  tlie 

most  successful  we  liave  ever  liad. 

3Ir.  E,  H.  F.  Brauby  said  :  Mr.  President,  havinf;  rep:ard  to  the 
disappointment  of  some  members  who  were  unable,  on  account  of 
the  limited  number  of  tickets  available,  to  invite  guests  to  tiie 
Wmtor  Dinner,  might  I  ask  wbedrar  the  CSommittee  propose  to 
lessen  the  nimiber  of  guests  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  larger 
number  of  members,  or  whether  they  propose  to  leave  the  Whitehall 
Rooms  and  engage  a  hall  with  a  larger  seating  capacity  ?  Of  course, 
if  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  statement  on  the  subject  at 
present,  1  do  not  wish  to  press  the  question. 

The  FbeSIDEKT  said :  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Bradby  has  asked  this 
question,  as  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  make  a  statement  wliich  mnv 
be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Club.  For  a  long  time  past  tliis 
question  ha.s  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  as,  although 
we  all  feel  that  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  we  have  been  treated  very 
well  indeed,  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  acoommodate  there 
anything  approaching  the  number  of  members  and  their  guests  who 
desired  t(^  be  present,  without  the  addition  of  several  small  corner 
tables,  and  (in  1911)  of  an  overflow  rouni,  wliidi  was  a  very  unsatis- 
factory arranuciiient,  and,  as  far  as  tiie  small  tal>les  were  concerned, 
an  uncomfortable  one.  It  was,  however,  only  the  consideration  of 
want  of  space  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  where  we  were  able  with  the 
addition  of  the  small  tables  to  seat,  and  that  not  very  oomf ortably, 
a  company  of  about  270  in  the  large  room  itself,  that  di  ter mined  l£e 
CoDunittee  to  make  inquiries  with  a  view,  if  possible,  without 
increasing  tlie  price  of  the  dinner,  to  find  a  more  spacious  place  in 
which  to  hold  it.  The  Sub-Coiumitti  t'  appointed  for  tiiis  purpose, 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  togetiier  wiili  Mr.  Withers  (the  late  Hon. 
Secretary)  and  Dr.  Waugh,  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  what  rooms 
were  available,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  room,  if 
the  terms  were  suitable,  was  tlie  new  ball-room  at  the  Savoy  Hotel. 
This  room  was  undonbtctlly  the  best  room  seen,  and  400  people  can 
there  be  seated  comfortably.  Last  December  we  had  310  at  the 
Whitehall  Rooms,  of  whom  forty  dined  in  the  ovei  tlow  room,  and 
came  in  to  hear  the  speeches  afterwards.  We  found  wc  could  get 
a  dinner  for  the  same  price  if  about  300  (or  more)  members  and 
guests  dined,  and  I  thmk  I  was  justified  in  saying  that  we  might 
count  upon  that  number.  It  seems  safe  to  estimate  that  we  shaU, 
in  all  probability,  have  more  than  310  people  next  year,  as  the 
number  of  guest  tickets  can  be  increased  beyond  the  present  limit  of 
fifty,  and  having  engaged  the  room,  the  Committee  hope  that  in  the 
new  quarters  we  shall  be  as  successful  as  we  have  been  in  the  past 
in  the  old.  We  all  feel  how  extremely  well  we  have  been  treated 
by  the  WhitehaU  Rooms,  and  it  is  only  the  imperative  consideration 
of  want  of  space,  which  we  think  ought  to  come  before  ever\"thing 
else,  that  has  compelled  us  to  seek  other  quarters.  We  shall  take 
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caro  to  convey  this  in  suitable  terms  to  the  nianairpmont  of  the 
Whitehall  Rooms.  It  may  be  convenient  that  I  slmuld  take  this 
opportunity  of  announcing  that  the  Annual  Winter  Dinner  will  be 
hera  on  Taesday,  December  10. 

Mr.  A.  ]\r.  Kellas  then  read  a  paper  on  his  experiences  in  *  The 
Sikkim  and  Garhwal  Himalaya  in  lUll/  wliich  was  illustrated  by 
lantern  sUdes. 

The  President  said  :  Before  inviting  discussion  on  the  very 
interesting  paper  we  have  just  heard,  I  should  like  to  read  to  the 
Club  a  letter  which  has  been  received  from  Dr.  I^ngstafT,  who 
extremely  regrets  his  inabiSty  to  be  present  here  to-night.  Ue  is 
at  present  tcavelUng  in  Africa,  and  writes  from  Hammam  R'Ma 
as  rollows : 

'  If  you  have  a  suitable  opportunity  please  read  this  at  Eellas'a 

paper,  or  part  of  it,  or  words  to  that  efTeet. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  miss  hearin;;  Dr.  KeUas.  Much  of  his 
remarkable  success  in  Himalayan  exploration  during  the  last  few 
years  has  probably  been  dne  to  the  unusual  degree  to  wliich  he 
covers  his  tracks  and  avoids  observation.  Now  that  he  has  been 
induced  to  speak,  it  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me  to  lose  the 
chance  of  hearing  him,  especially  as  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  he  will 
not  ti'll  the  Club  of  many  of  the  little  unofHcial  expeditions  he  has 
made  into  localities  which  are  certainly  believed  to  be  inaccessible— 
even  to  members  of  the  Alpine  Club.  May  I  express  my  profound 
admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  Br,  KeUas  has  gained  and  kept 
the  confidence  of  his  exclusively  (and  exclusive)  native  companions 
in  his  several  expeditions  ?  It  is  really  no  exaggeration  to  li^n  his 
achievements  to  those  of  the  three  brothers  Schlagintweit.' 

J  thought  I  would  like  to  read  that,  as  it  contains  the  expressions 
of  one  of  Mr.  Kellas's  friends,  and  one  of  the  men  best  qualified  to 
judfje  of  Mr.  Kellas's  achievements. 

Mr.  Fresttfielh  said :  I  feel  that  some  apology  is  due  to  the 
members  of  the  Club,  for  the  too  frequent  intrusions  of  veterans 
like  myself  in  our  discussions.  On  the  prcM  iit  occasion,  howev.  r, 
I  have  this  excuse,  that  t  here  is  probably  no  one  in  the  room  except 
Ptofessor  Ckffwood  and  myself  who  has  ever  been  over  any  of  the 
ground  in  Silddm  described  by  Mr.  KeUas. 

I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Kellas's  remarkable  account  of  his  climbs 
with  admiration  and,  I  must  add,  not  without  envy.  Envy,  because 
the  way  in  wluch  he  ran  backwards  and  forwards  over  our  20,()rM)  ft. 
pass,  the  Jonsong  La,  as  if  it  were  a  Himalayan  St.  Theodul,  sug- 
gested too  vividly  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the  country 
last  summer  and  that  in  which  we  found  it  after  the  great  snowstorm 
of  September  1899,  when  it  took  our  coolies  five  days  to  get  across 
the  range. 

The  only  fault  I  can  find  with  Mr.  Kellas's  narrative  is  that  it. 
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to  some  extent,  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  his 
^ploits.  He  has  visited  Sikkim  thiee  times,  he  has  described  only 
Mb  last  jouniey;  he  has  climbed  two  great  moontaiiiB  of  over 

22,000  ft.  and  one  of  over  23,000  ft. ;  he  has  explored  to  their  head 
all  the  sources  of  the  Zcmu  Glacier  and  the  ^ps  at  the  head  of 
Lhonakh.  and  in  so  doing  has  been  able  to  correct  Garwood's  map 
in  more  than  one  locality.  And,  most  remarkable  of  all,  he  has  done 
this  with  native  followers  whom  he  has  trained  to  be  efficient  moun- 
tainMon^m  the  teduueal  aenae  of  tiiat  word.  In  so  doing  he  has 
fmnushed  the  moat  practical  contradiction  to  the  reports  of  some 
previous  explorers,  and  the  most  valuable  help  to  future  tra\ cllors. 
Further,  by  climbing  at  a  pace  of  TCX)  to  1,000  ft.  in  the  hour  at  heights 
of  over  20,UOU  ft.,  he  has  added  another  proof  that  the  limit  of  human 
powers  on  the  mountains  is  still  far  from  having  been  rea(.'hed. 

1  may  take  this  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  an  to  the  ascent  of 
Kangchenjunga.  Mr.  KeUaa  oonfiima  me  in  *.iiiwiHng  that  the 
dimb  from  the  head  of  the  B^angchenjnnga  GHader  among  the  dilb 
-and  orevasaea  of  the  N.W.  face  of  the  mountain  is  likely  to  prove 
a  perilous  one  on  account  of  ice  avalanches,  and  should  only  be 
undertaken  after  very  careful  reconnaissances.  The  only  possible 
alternative  seems  to  be  a  route  from  the  head  of  the  Yalung  Glacier 
on  the  S.W.  of  the  mountain,  up  crevassed  slopes,  and  then  by  a 
transverse  shelf,  visible  from  many  points  of  view,  on  the  rock-6use 
of  the  mountain  to  the  base  of  the  W.  ridge  of  the  highest  peak.  It 
waa  in  this  direction  that  a  futile  attempt  which  eiuled  in  disaster 
was  made  by  an  unfortunately  organised  party  some  years  ago. 
Success  would  depend  on  the  ])ossibility  of  establishing  at  least  one 
and  probably  two  camps  on  the  rock-face. 

Professor  Garwood  said  :  I  should  like  to  associatt>  myself  with 
every  word  which  Mr.  Fresh£eld  has  just  spoken.  \\  ith  the  possible 
exception  of  Mr.  Freshfield,  I  expect  I  was  more  interested  tfaiui 
anyone  else  in  the  room  while  listening  to  the  paper  we  have  jnat 
heard,  and  I  should  like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Eellas 
on  his  really  s})lendid  expedition  in  the  district  round  Kangchen- 
junjza  which  I  visited  with  Mr.  Freshfidd  in  1899.  As  allusions  have 
been  made  to  my  map  of  the  Kangehenjunga  district  which  was 
shown  on  the  screen  I  should  like  to  say,  that  it  does  not  claim  to 
be  more  than  a  preliminary  sketch  map  of  the  line  of  route  actually 
traversed  during  our  expedition,  and  that  as  regards  outlying  por- 
tions— as,  for  instance,  the  N.B.  tributary  of  the  Zemu  Glacier  which 
was  explored  by  Mr.  Kellas — the  map  is  to  a  jrreat  extent  hyj^othetical, 
as  stated  in  the  notes  accompanyint;  the  map  in  the  '  Geo«;raphical 
Journal.'  I  was  interested  to  hear  of  the  alterations  in  the  height 
of  certain  peaks  given  in  the  recent  edition  of  the  Ck>vernment  map, 
and  would  like  to  ask  whether  these  changes  are  the  result  of  a  new 
official  survey  or  of  a  recalculation  of  the  earlier  field  observations. 
I  should  like  also  to  ask  the  author  of  the  paper  whether  he  happened 
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to  bring  back  with  bim  any  rock  specimens  from  the  limestone 
rktges  in  the  Lhonakh  Valley,  as  thu  district  was  tiie  only  one 

in  whicli  sedimentary  rocks  were  met  with  during  our  expedition 
in  1899.  The  age  of  these  limestones  is  of  special  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  d&ie  of  the  uphoaval  of  tliis  portion  of  the 
Himalayan  Chain,  and  the  age  of  the  Kangchonjunga  gneiss. 

Mr.  MuMM  said  :  T  was  overwhelmed  with  admiration  at  Mr. 
Kcllas's  work,  wl'.ieh  is  far  and  away  bevond  anytliing  that  has  ever 
been  done  m  this  region.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  moral  of  his 
success  is,  that  he  was  extremely  wise  in  leaving  Kangchenjunga 
severely  alone  and  confining  his  attention  to  peaks  of  lesser  elevation, 
and  in  consequence  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  top  of  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  very  big  mountains.  Tet  even  he  was  tempted 
at  the  last,  and  went  a  long  way  round  in  order  to  liave  a  go  at  a 
2r),(KX)-footer  in  the  sliape  of  Kamet,  and  1  rather  regret  that  he 
did  not  stick  to  his  earlier  principles,  and  attack  one  of  the  many  fine 
peaks  of  21,000  and  20,000  ft.  between  the  Mana  and  Niti'Pass 
routes.  In  regard  to  Kamet  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  realised 
before  what  a  diiTicult  mountain  it  is  all  round.  Dr.  Longstaff  never 
got  a  very  good  look  at  it  from  the  side  Mr.  Kellas  showed  us,  and 
certainly  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  tlie  western  face,  but  he 
did  ascertain  tluit  the  eastern  face  was  horribly  steep  and.  I 
should  imagine,  absolutely  imjH)ssible.  Whether  farther  round  to 
the  N.  it  is  more  practicable  I  do  not  know.  I  quite  accept  Mr. 
Kellas's  modification  of  my  remark  as  to  camping  liigh  and  starting 
late. 

Colonel  MiCHEiJi  said :  My  field  of  exploration  in  the  Himalayas 

has  been  just  to  the  E.  of  Mr.  Kellas's  ground,  away  up  the  valley 
of  the  R.  Lachoong  to  the  Donkia  Pass ;  but  that  was  in  the  old 
days,  and  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club  at  that  time. 

I  recognised  several  views,  having  ascended  the  Kanchinjhow 
Ridge  opposite  Pauhunri,  whence  i  saw  the  N.E.  slope  of  Kang- 
chenjunga, and  thought  an  sscent  was  possible  on  that  side.  I 
attended  Mr.  Freshfield's  lecture  and  remember  the  route  he  pointed 
out  as  perhaps  feasible,  but  I  cann<it  say  whether  it  is  the  same  as 
the  N.£.  slope  that  I  saw  from  Kanchinjhow. 

Dr.  Collie  said :  I  am  sure  we  all  owe  a  very  great  debt  to 
Mr.  Kellas  for  his  paper,  and  especially  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 
trained  natives  for  Alpine  work  in  Sikkim.  A  case  in  point  occurred 
this  sunimor.  Lieutenant  Slingsby  with  natives  made  an  attempt 
on  Kamet.  He  wTote  to  me  saying  that  he  had  managed  to  get  to 
about  21,000  ft.,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  notliing  more 
of  difficulty  between  him  and  the  top,  but  he  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt  for  the  natives  refused  to  go  on ;  this  would  probably  not 
have  ocouired  if  he  had  had  with  him  men  todned  to  the  work  in 
the  same  way  that  Mr.  Kellas's  men  wrae. 
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The  PJtBsmBMT  said :  There  remains  to  me  the  very  pleasant 
duty  of  proposing  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kellas  for  liis 
interesting^  locturc  and  benutiful  pli<)tograpl)s.  The  only  fault  I 
have  to  iind  witli  the  lecture  is  th.it  it  was  sueli  a  Ciarirantuan  ban- 
quet, almost  bewildering  in  its  profusion,  containing  as  it  did  sufficient 
material  to  furnish  forth  at  least  five  feasts  fit  for  an  Alpine  Lucullus, 
that  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  digest  it.  One  thing  on  which 
I  particularly  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kellas  is,  that  he  managed  all 
his  expeditions  without  th<>  help  of  Swiss  guides.  Speaking  now 
from  a  selfish  standpoint,  I  havf  for  somp  time  past  in  my  mod«'8t 
Alpine  jaunts  been  embarrassed  by  the  fact,  that  the  two  eminent 
experts  who  are  kind  enough  to  sustain  my  faltering  footsteps  every 
summer  are  constantly  being  bombarded,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  requests  of  the  most  tempting  character  from  younger  members 
of  the  Qub  to  go  with  them  to  the  Himalayas,  and  other  distant 
mountain  ranges,  and  I  think  that  after  what  Mr.  Kellas  has  said  in 
regard  to  his  natives,  therf  will  possibly  be  less  desire  to  take  Swiss 
guides  out  to  India.  W  itliout  trenching  on  political  matters.  I 
am  all  for  the  protection  of  lioiiiu  industries,  and  for  the  employment 
of  natives  in  their  own  land. 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  Ifr.  Kellas  for  his 
delightful  paper.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer 
to  some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  put. 

Mr.  Kellas  said :  With  regard  to  Mr.  Freshfield's  remarks  on 
Kangchenjunga,  I  think  the  S.W.  face  looks  the  moAt  practicable. 
I  investigated  the  X.W.  face  but  found  this  extrcmoly  difficult, 
because  the  rocks  usually  have  icc-falls  along  the  top.  There  may 
be  a  possible  route  from  the  N.  and,  perhaps,  another  from  the  W. 
In  leply  to  Professor  Garwood's  question,  I  may  say  that  I  did  not 
bring  any  rock  samples  from  the  place  he  mentioned.  I  intended  to 
go  back  to  tlu-  JongBong  Peak,  and  might  have  taken  some  samples 
then,  but  I  found  there  was  not  time  to  do  that. 

As  regards  the  natives  T  might  mention,  in  connexion  with  what 
Dr.  Collie  said,  that  the  coolies  who  were  with  nic  in  Sikkim  were 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  pay  and  food,  and  that  they  were 
splen^  fellowB  for  work.  I  took  two  Swiss  guides  with  me  in 
1907,  and  the  result  was  not  satisfactory.  The  natives  do  a  great 
many  things  that  the  guides  would  not  do,  and  Swias  guides  judge 
everything  according  to  Swiss  standard. 

A  GiNXKAL  Mbbtino  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  Harch  5,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Sir  Bdward  Davidson,  Pretident, 

in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  elected  members 
of  the  Club  :  M.  le  Chevalier  Victor  de  Ceasole  and  Mr.  Richard 
Harold  Francis. 
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The  President  said  :  I  iTfrret  to  Imvo  to  uniiouncc  the  doatli 
of  two  members  of  the  Clui).  One  of  tliem.  Sir  (Ifor^'f  Clerk,  Bart., 
the  head  of  the  old  Scottish  House  of  Penicuik,  was  elected  to 
the  dnb  in  1871  and  lemained  a  member  until  his  death,  although 
for  many  years  past  he  had  ceased  to  engage  in  active  monntaineering 
and  was  rarely  seen  at  our  meetings.  The  other  member  whom 
we  have  lost  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  enter- 
prisinjj;  of  modern  monntainoers.  T  refer  to  Mr,  O.  B.  Tnn.stall 
Moore.  He  was  a  first-rate  mountaineer  and  was  s])ecially  remark- 
able for  possessing  exceptional  endurance,  pace,  and  stamina, 
which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  several  of  the  longest  and  most 
severe  ( limbs  recorded  in  Alpine  annals.  One  of  his  exploits  which 
comes  back  to  my  mind  was  his  ascent,  within  the  eompass  of  a 
single  day,  of  the  Aiguille  de  Rochefort  and  of  Mont  Mallet,  finisliinj^ 
up  with  the  traverse  of  the  Aiguille  du  Geant,  He  was  a  great 
8po^t^man  all  round  :  a  splendid  shot,  a  very  good  man  to  hounds 
and  a  fine  fisherman.  He  has  died  at  the  early  age  of  42,  and  his 
loss  is  indeed  a  great  one  to  the  Club. 

Mr.  G.  WiNTHROP  Young  then  read  a  paper  on  '  Two  Ridges 
of  the  Qrandes  Jorasses/  which  was  illustrated  with  lantern- 
slides. 

The  Pbesidbnt  said :  I  have  no  doubt  that  several  members 
of  the  Club  would  like  to  address  us  on  this  very  interesting  paper, 
but  1  think  we  should  first  of  all  wish  to  hear  wliat  Mr.  H.  O.  Jones, 

who  took  so  great  a  part  in  these  expeditions,  has  got  to  say  about 
them.  Perhaps  he  would  in  the  eouree  of  his  observations  explain 
what  to  me,  at  any  rate,  is  a  mystery,  and  tell  us  something  about 
this  new  chemical  body  to  which  Mr.  Young  assigns  the  formula 
of  '  HOj.'  H9O  we  have  heard  of,  but  HOg  seems  to  be  an  allo- 
tropio  modification  of  Mr.  Jones's  initials  and  has,  I  gather,  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  most  honourable  letters  of  F.R.S.  which  have 
lately  been  added,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  to  the  other  extremity 
of  Mr.  Jones's  name. 

Mr.  J0NB8  said  :  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  add  anything  to  the 

thrilling  aceount  which  Mr.  Young  has  given  of  these  two  expeditions. 
I  had  not  realised  before  what  an  exeitiiig  time  we  must  have  had, 
but  those  two  days  will  certainly  remain  among  the  most  pleasant 
memories  of  my  life.  1  should  not  have  tried  the  ascent  of  the 
West  Ridge  had  I  not  been  with  Toung  and  Knubel.  The  latter 
having  once  started  on  the  rocks  above  the  Col  des  Orandes  Jorasses 
was  det(>rmined  to  go  on  at  least  as  for  as  the  point  which  had  been 
reached  1)V  previous  parties.  The  ascent  of  the  West  Ridge  has 
the  advaiitnu*'  (»\rr  tlie  descent  of  the  East  Biduc  only  iu  tliat 
there  is  much  more  Siitihfat  tiun  in  going  up  than  in  coming  down. 
Perhaps  1  might  explain  that  the  dropping  of  my  ice-axe,  an  incident 
which  Toung  has  mentioned,  was  due  to  the  interest  I  was  taking 
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in  warkiug  the  knee-brake  on  the  lope  when  ooming  down  the 
cut  off  to  the  '  y '  notch  on  the  East  Ridge. 

Oapt.  Farrar  said :  The  expeditions  that  have  been  described 
to  us  are  really  a  point  above  me,  but  the  feeling  I  had  while  listening 
to  Mr.  Tonng  was  that  they  were  incomparable  climbs  and  that 
it  was  an  inrnmparable  paper.  No  three  men  deserve  better  the 
success  they  had. 

Mr.  Broome  said :  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  the  right  person 
to  voice  the  general  chonis  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Young  for  the  interesting, 
exciting,  and  poetical  j)apor  lie  lias  read  to  ns  tliis  evening.  We 
have  all  enjoyed  it  very  much,  and  1  really  think  that  just  now,  when 
we  are  going  liirough  such  gloomy  and  troublous  times,  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  our  thoughts  turned  away,  if  only  for  one  night,  to 
pleasanter  and  more  congenial  scenes  and  adventures.  If  Shake- 
speare were  with  us  this  evening,  he  would  say : — 

The  time  \h  out  of  joint  :  oh  cuix-'l  ■^\nio 

That  (joolirey  Young  can  t  read  a  pa^jer  every  night  I 

Now  I  should  like  to  say  something  of  a  different  character,  and 
it  has  reference  to  the  late  member  whose  name,  by  a  very  sad 
coincidence,  has  been  mentioned  in  Mr.  Young's  paper,  and  whose 
death  has  been  announced  to  the  Club  by  the  President.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Tunstall  ]\loore  wa.s  a  fine  fellow,  a  true  friend,  and  his  loss  is  a  very 
great  one  to  this  Club,  to  which  I  hud  the  honour  of  seconding 
him  for  election.  He  was  a  keen  mountaineer,  a  hard  rider  to 
hounds,  a  great  fisherman,  and  a  good  all-round  sportsman.  It 
was  in  1902,  as  I  think  Mr.  Toung  has  said,  when  he  attempted 
his  climb  down  the  East  Ridge  of  the  Grandes  Jorasses  with  a  large 
party,  but  he  was  very  much  handicapped  by  the  icy  conditions 
of  the  mountains  tliat  year.  He  told  me  a  good  deal  about  it. 
The  paper  to-night  was  especially  interestijig  to  me  as  I  know 
that  range  well  and  have  been  on  most  of  its  peaks  and  passes,  also 
inspected  both  of  these  Ing  ridges  from  the  summit  downwards. 
I  also  looked  carefully  up  at  the  E.  one  from  the  Col  des 
Hirondelles,  and  at  the  W.  one  from  the  Col  des  Grandes 
Jorasses.  I  ventured  to  prophesy  that  tlie  East  Ridge  might 
possibly  be  descended,  but  would  never  be  climbed  up.  With 
regard  to  the  long  W.  arete,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  anyone 
would  ever  want  to  traverse  it,  and  I  still  doubt  if  anyone  except 
these  two  gentlemen  would  have  done  so.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Jones 
most  heartily  on  the  honour  he  has  attained  in  his  election  as  F.K.S. 
After  his  and  Young's  sensational  climbs  of  last  season,  I  don't 
know  what  they  can  have  in  reserve  for  another  year,  but  rather 
expect  there  is  still  something  up  their  sleeves. 

Mr.  A.  E.  FiBLD  said  :  I  happened  to  be  at  Montanvert  in  1902 
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at  the  time  Tunstall  Moore  made  his  attempt  to  climb  down  the 
E.  Ridge,  and  we  watched  his  attempt  for  several  hours  tlirough  a 
telescope,  and,  I  think,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  he  certainly 
got  more  than  lialf-w^  down  to  the  notoh.  Later  on  when  1  took 
another  look  at  him  I  saw  that  he  had  just  turned  back.  I  saw 
ToDstall  Moore  afterwards  and  he  told  me  something  about  it. 

The  President  said :  If  nobody  else  has  anything  to  say  I 
will  perform  my  usual  and  pleasant  duty  of  proposing  a  most 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Young  for  fajs  extremely  interesting 

and  charniinfr  paper.  It  is  really  a  literary  gem,  and  as  an  account 
of  two  of  the  finest  climbs  which  could  by  any  possible  stretch 
of  the  legs  or  the  imaginations,  even  of  such  exceptional  mountaineers, 
be  called  justifiable,  it  is  almost  unujue.  I  am  sure  we  are  also  all 
of  us  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Young  for  the  splendid  photographs 
hehasshownus.  As  he  was  good  enough  to  refer  to  me  in  connexion 
with  the  early  exploration  of  the  B.  Bidge  of  the  Grandes 
Jorasses,  I  would  like  to  say  at  once  that  my  efforts  at  exploration 
consisted  in  sitting  on  the  t^p  of  a  lump  of  snow  rather  to  the  E.  of 
the  Col  des  Hirondelles  proper,  which  we  had  just  reached  fi'om 
the  northern  side,  aud  looking  through  an  extremely  good  stalking- 
glass  at  this  awful  notch.  We  certainly  satisfied  ourselves  that 
the  ridge  was,  at  this  point,  quite  impossible  of  ascent,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  find  that  any  opinion  I  formed  thirty  years  ago  was 
correct  enough  to  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  Even  Mr.  Young's 
and  Mr,  Jones's  party  had  for  once  to  stoop  to  conquer.  I  should 
like  to  ask  Mr,  Young  whether  lie  does  not  think  that  it  would 
be  easier,  and  also  safer,  for  anybody  who  ever  attempts  to  repeat 
the  ascent  of  the  W.  Ridge  to  approach  the  Col  des  Grandes  Jorasses 
from  the  side.  There  is  a  very  nice  cave  which  we 
dis( overed  on  the  right  Ijank  proper  of  the  Glacier  de  Leschaux. 
It  makes  a  most  comfortable  gite  and  is  about  2|  hours  distant 
from  the  Montanvert.  The  glacier  on  that  (the  N.)  side  is  not 
very  difficult  and  one  might  be  able  to  reach  the  Col  des  Grandes 
Jorasses  without  any  risk,  while  there  is  always  on  the  S.  (or  Cour- 
mayeur)  side  some  appreciable  danger  of  falling  stones.  Mr.  Young 
knows  an  these  gladera  so  well  that  I  am  sore  he  will  be  able  to 
give  us  some  information  which  will  be  useful  to  anybody  who  may 
want  to  try  this  climb. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  proposing  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Young,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  prediction  of  the  Vice- 
President  will  be  fulfilled  and  that  he  will  be  found  to  have  something 
up  his  sleeve,  or  up  both  sleeves,  for  us  on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr,  Young  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  tlie  President  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  having  been  the  first  to  make  any 
serious  explorations  of  the  E,  Eidge  :  explorations  which  extended 
over  mote  than  one  season.  He  agreed  with  the  President  that  it 
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would  be  undoubt<Mlly  l)t'rter  to  ascend  the  Col  des  Graiides  Jorasses 
from  the  N.  This  had  been  his  original  intention,  and  was  only 
interfered  with  by  the  fact  that  they  found  themselves  more  oon* 
veniently  placed  to  make  the  attempt  from  the  8.,  and  were  anxious 
not  to  lose  time  and  the  good  weather. 

With  regard  to  the  point  reached  by  Mr.  Tunstall  Moore,  they 
had  betMi  in  correspondence  with  him  about  it,  and  there  could 
be  little  doubt  that  the  point  he  had  indicated  was  approximately 
the  correct  one.    The  ridge  was  very  deceptive  seen  in  profile. 

He  wished  to  express,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Jones  and  himself,  theii 
sinceie  thanks  for  the  coidial  woids  of  appreciation. 


Errata  in  Nu.  195. 

Pa^e  92,  line  8,  for  '  earlier  '  read  '  earliest.' 
Page  105,  line  4,  for  'In  1869  after  four  years'  read  'In  1871 
after  several  years.* 
Page  110,  Une  26,  for  '  1910'  read  '  1911.' 
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(No.  197.) 

•Two  BiDOEB  OF  THE  G&ANOfiS  Jo&ASSBS. 
BY  a.  WIMTHROP  YOUNG. 

(Bead  before  the  Alpine  Club,  March  5,  1912.) 

TN  spite  of  their  diniiocratic  character — orographically 
considered  they  are  Httle  more  than  a  conipaiiy  of  even 
suuiinits  upon  a  continuous  wall,  arbitrarily  divided  froui  their 
neighbouis  on  either  side  by  the  aoddent  of  a  considerable 
depression — ^the  Grandes  Jorasses  have  always  been  inTested 
with  an  isolated,  almost  exolusive,  celebrity  that  many  indepen- 
dent momitain  monarchs  do  not  ^oy.  Theur  reputation 
may  he  attributable  partly  to  their  theatrical  position  at  the 
head  of  the  most  frequented  and  most  exhaustively  photo- 
graphed  of  the  alpine  glaciers  ;  partly,  possibly,  to  the  severe 
even  puritanical  aloofness  of  their  visible  ridges  ;  partly  also, 
and  to  my  mind  in  large  part,  to  a  unique  peculiarity  of  their 
majestic  northern  precipices.  For  their  aspect  is  that  of 
twin  summits,  duplicating  tlie  ferocity  of  their  upward-sweeping 
lines,  the  vnstne^^s  of  their  dark  interspaces  in  a  twofold  associa- 
tion of  strength,  at  once  doubly  satisfying  to  the  eye  and 
dominating  to  the  senses. 

Tt  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  primitive  instincts  of 
the  human  mind  to  associate  the  phenomenon  of  duality  with 
the  presence  of  supernatural  force  and  mystery.  Twin  brothers 
built  Eome,  twin  brethren  saved  her.  The  pairs  of  brothers 
or  linked  comradefl  march  through  the  pageB  of  legendary  and 
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later  Greek  history,  invested  as  deliverers  or  law-givers  with 
almost  divine  attril)utes.  Old  Testament  history  is  rich  with 
the  assonance  of  melodiously  coupled  names.  Even  as  late  as 
the  Middle  Ages  the  sincerest  of  the  Lays  concern  themselves 
with  the  marvellous  achievements  of  the  dual  hero. 

It  would  l»e  audacious  to  assert  that  the  great  twin  Jorasses 
ever  wroufj^ht  as  heroic  actors  in  Ihe  Savoyard  valleys; 
battled,  as  Jura  and  Jora,  with  tlie  (irit^in,  or  matched  their 
Giant  Teeth  with  the  mvthical  Shark,  l>eforo  thev  finallv  retired 
to  a  frigid  watch  beside  their  chosen  and  frozen  sea.  But  any 
one  who  has  ever  marvelled  at  them  from  the  ridges  of  the 
Tacul  or  the  Periades,  couched  liked  two  colossal  sphinxes 
under  their  lion's  mam  of  snow,  or  shadowing  shapeless  heads 
against'  the  Italian  clonds,  like  two  huge  images  hewn  in  a 
gigantic  age  as  sjmhols  of  a  yet  untrammelled  and 
impersonal  natmre-worship,  will  no  longer  he  a  stranger  to 
some  nnderstanding  of  this  primeval  veneration. 

Leslie  St^hen  speculated  with  ddi^tfnl  wit  as  to  why  the 
Col  des  Hirondelles,  the  most  obvions  pass  in  this  region  and 
over  this  range,  should  not  have  been  attempted  before  his 
party  traversed  it.   But  mountaineers  liave  such  a  habit  of 
mysticism  that  it  is  possible  we  have  found  in  this  primitive 
sense  of  the  saeredness  of  duaUty  the  reason  why  these  summits 
remained  so  long  inviolate.   It  took  a  race  of  giants  to  conquer 
them  even  in  their  frozen  age.    Whymper  reached  the  first 
peak  in  1865  ;  Horace  Walker  the  higher  in  18()8.    And  it  must 
bo  recorded  that,  even  so,  these  triumphs  w«'re  won  from  the 
rear,  where  the  spell  of  the  dual  aspect  could  not  work.  In 
18G4  the  Mathews  attempted  the  East  shoulder  from  the  Glacier 
de  I'Eschaux,  but  were  deterred.    In  1804,  also,  th(^  Wills, 
Taylor,  and  Milman  reached  the  West  shoulder,  now  called  the 
Col  des  Grandes  Jorasses,  but  found  themselves  unal)Ie  to 
complete  the  crossing  into  Italy.    In  18()7  Hereford  (George and 
Mortimer  reachetl  the  lower  summit  bva  variant  from  the  south. 
In  1873  Leslie  Stephen,  Loppe,  Kennedy  and  Marshall  at  last 
traversed  the  Col  des  Hirondelles ;  and  in  1874  Middlemore 
passed  the  Col  des  Grandes  Jorasses,  hnt  again  from  Italy  in  the 
rear — an  expedition  that  inspired  a  memorable  controversy 
and  one  of  the  bitterest  of  alpine  jests.  This  passage  was 
repeated  by  Schintz  in  1899,  and  a  few  days  later  by  Ma^cohi. 
In  1894  Evan  Mackenzie  completed  the  traverse  of  the  pass 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  honour  of  the  first  lady's  ascent 
of  the  summit  fell  to  Miss  Brevoort,  with  Coolidge,in  1867 ;  and 
that  of  the  first  winter  ascent  to  Gtissfeldt  in  1891.    A  noble 
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list  of  names,  and  one  that  honoured  the  mountains  even  in 
their  undoing.   Ascents  innumerable  have  followed  up  the 

rearward  beaten  track,  l)ut  oven  to  this  day  no  one  has  been 
found  BO  daring-hardy  as  to  brave  the  black  brothers  on  their 
dual  northern  face. 

A  materialist  might  assert  that  a  reason  more  solid  and  less 
mystical  is  to  be  found  in  the  far  j^reatt  r  steepness  of  the  rocks 
upon  this  North  side.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  the  precipices  the  more  ho[)eless  is  their  aspect.  Most 
mountains  set'iii  to  liave  been  constructed  witli  an  eye  to  the  . 
future  passage  of  man  :  the  flaws  and  cleavagt\s  an^  contrived 
just  within  the  comj)ass  of  the  average  human  reach.  But 
Jorassic  rocks  would  appear  to  have  been  erected  for  giants. 
The  le(ig<'S,  rare  enougli.  recur  at  cyclopean  intervals,  and  if  a 
continuous  vertical  rift  tempts  the  eye  from  in  front,  trial 
proves  it  to  have  been  traced  in  mockery  up  some  appalUng 
overhang  that  leans  out  and  over  until  even  imagination 
grows  dizzy  in  puisaing. 

The  stories  of  success  in  the  Alps  are  single,  and  by  their 
nature  oommonplaoe.  The  real  romances  and  adventures 
are  the  manifold  failures  that  have  preceded  the  solitary 
success  and  made  it  possible.  Of  these  only  rumour  informs 
us.  The  succeeding  and  successful  bands  of  adventurers  are 
fortunate  if  they  find  the  evidence  of  a  mean  and  discarded 
meat-tin  to  assure  them  that  their  predecessors  at  least 
suffered  from  hunger  in  approximately  the  same  spots.  But 
the  rest  of  their  heroism  and  the  triumph  they  all  but 
achieved  have  passed  with  their  footsteps  from  the  changing 
snows  of  the  years. 

Of  tlie  half-century  of  assault  upon  the  Jorasses  ridges 
we  oidy  know  tliat  it  has  been  directed  chietly  at  the  savage 
fascmation  of  tlu;  Kast  ridge,  the  ridge  from  the  Col  des  Hiron- 
delles.  This  ridge  is  marked  at  about  a  third  of  its  height  by  a 
deep  notch  or  cleft,  the  boundary  of  ad  at(em})ts  from  this 
direction.  Our  President,  with  C.  J.  Hartley,  undertook  the 
first  serious  exploration  in  18S1  and  1HH2.  Mumniery,  brilliantlv 
led  by  liey  under  conditions  that  demandiMl  superlative  icenian- 
ship,  was  turned  l>ack  by  the  notch  in  Byan,  with  the 

Lochmatters,  attained  only  to  the  same  point  ;  and  the  same 
fate  appears  to  have  attended  a  party  of  guides  sent  out  to 
explore  the  way  for  the  Due  d'Abruzzi.  The  gaunt  wall  of 
predpice  above  the  notch  has  defeated  all  alike. 

Yet  all  of  us,  I  suppose,  who  have  concerned  ourselves  with 
the  exploration  have  oheriahed  different  theories  of  how  to 
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surmount  or  evade  this  barrier.  To  mention  only  the  latest, 
H.  0.  Jones,  after  an  investipition  tliat  must  have  considerably 
enriched  the  mountain  ]»h()to<;ra ph-sellers  of  half  Europe, 
adopted,  and  1  believe  still  •'diicates  at  his  own  expense,  an 
or})han  belief  that  the  rid^'e  ean  be  reached  aluAc  the  nick  by 
the  aid  of  mapc  clindiin«^-irons  and  a  t,'lacier  that  banjos  from 
the  N.  side  of  the  crest  as  sheer  as  a  wet  sheet  from  a  clothes- 
line. Some  of  us  have  even  tested  (nn  infant  theories.  I  have 
myself  spent  more  than  one  ni^hL  and  an  ahsurd  number  of 
days  on  futile  elTorts  to  cheat  the  ferocity  of  the  ribs  of  the 
N.  face.  But  the  spell  of  the  twofold  sphinx  has  been  on  us 
all ;  and  we  have  iiiTariably  fled  Inoontinent,  with  a  sadden 
and  vnoonqaeiable  preference  for  dimbing  yet  another  of  the 
neighbouring  Pdriades  pinnacles.  After  a  nomber  of  vacant 
years  Knnbel  and  I  gave  up  hoi^,  and  '  with  the  West  in  our 
eyes '  began,  about  1906,  to  centre  our  intentions  upon  the 
ridge  from  the  Col  des  Grandes  Jorasses.  But  then  came  the 
lean  dimbing  seasons,  when  nothing  was  possible  but  to  make 
plans  in  £n^and  and  for^M  t  fhem  in  the  Alps.  Meanwhile 
Jones  had  become  active  on  the  Italian  side,  on  which,  I  believe, 
Mazucchi  had  alreadv  made  one  determhie(l  assault  bv  the  B. 
ridge,  and  with  Jjaurent  Croux  he  had  attacked  theS.E.  ridge, 
best  described  as  the  ridge  just  round  the  corner  from  the  Col 
desHirondelles.  Here  they  were  beatt»n  at  about  the  same  height, 
and  not  improbably  by  a  continuation  of  the  sann'  impassable 
l)and  as  that  whicli  surmounts  the  notcli  on  tlie  K.  ridge.  In 
lull  the  drift  of  conmion  failure,  like  tlie  drift  wliicli  assem]>les 
the  derelicts  in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  brought  us  tnp  tlier,  anil  wo 
agreed  to  join  hands  aeross  the  range.  In  liOiidon — I^ondon 
is  the  home  of  unrealised  mountain  ideals — our  plan  was  to 
ascend  from  oj)posite  countries  and  hy  the  opposing  ridge^s, 
eastern  and  western,  on  the  same  day.  and  t(^  sjm  ak  eijch  other 
in  passing  on  the  to]).  After  a  week  of  n-aiities  in  I)auphin6 
it  seeuKul  more  practical  and  sociable  to  combine  forces  as  far 
as  the  Italian  hut,  there  to  separate,  and  each  swing  out  and 
up  liis  chosen  ridge.  He  chose  the  East :  I  the  West.  Jones  is 
a  scientist,  and  I  am  even  less.  Empirical  research  had  not 
told  him  that  the  East  ridge  might  not  go,  so  he  was  going  to 
try  the  East.  Franz  Lochmatter  and  literature  had  told  me  ttiat 
it  would  not,  so,  for  want  of  better  argument,  I  was  bound  for 
the  West.  As  you  will  realise,  we  had  no  sooner  got  to  real  grips 
with  the  mountain  than  we  saw  that  we  should  have  to  concen- 
trate all  our  forces  to  do  even  one  ridge,  and  the  romantic 
meeting  on  the  top  joined  the  lost  legion  of  opportunities. 
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I  had  a  premonition  last  year  that  it  was  going  to  be  the 
season  of  seasons  ;  I  am  g^d  to  think  how  often  I  said  it 
in  the  spring,  and  how  littie  I  was  believed.  I  may  add  in 
qualification  that  I  have  an  invariable  premonition  every 
evening  in  a  hat  that  the  next  day  is  going  to  be  the  day  of 
days ;  and  as  fortune  has  been  most  amasdngly  indulgent  in 
this  respect — think  we  have  only  onoe  been  turned  back  by 
weather  in  ten  years — I  now  enjoy  an  agreea])le  reputation  as 
a  *  Gliickskind.'  Guides  will  never  allow  that  an  amateur, 
in  action,  can  he  anything  as  competent  as  a  '  prophet,'  hut 
they  courtc^ously  concede  that  he  may  be  *  lucky.'  Dauphine 
gave  us  all  that  we  could  wish  for,  even  to  me  the  jjrecious 
o})portunity  of  analysing  the  sensations  of  falling  into  a  deep 
crevasso.  Growing  in  impatience,  as  the  weather  gav(!  signs  of 
changing,  with  ever  more  frequent  storms  and  clouded  nights, 
we  rocked  and  treml)led  across  the  passes  of  Savoy  in  hair- 
hreadth  motor-diligences  to  Couniiayeur  ;  tlx-re  to  meet  the 
guides  safely  circuiting  with  the  haggjige  ])y  forlorn  Italian 
railways.  No  time  was  to  he  lost.  We  arrived  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  morning  despatched  two  sturdy  jHjrters  to  prepare 
a  bivouac  on  the  top  of  the  Col  des  Hirondelles,  from  which 
we  could  detennine,  finally  and  for  ourselves,  whether  the 
East  ridge  would  yield  to  the  unparalleled  simplification  of  the 
hot  season.  The  guides  turned  up,  but  with  only  a  patriotic 
and  unwarrantable  faith  that  the  luggage  would  follow.  At 
mid-day  we  were  stiU  waiting.  Why  elaborate  an  old  story  ? 
Telegrams,  Merourys,  motors  were  despatched  down  that 
fatehd  viUley.  The  streets  of  Cottrmayeur  were  trodden 
fri^teningly  clean  by  the  to  and  frowardness  of  our  feet,  and 
in  a  fury  of  resolution  we  vowed  that  at  whatever  hour  the 
boots  arrived  we  would  start,  if  it  meant  tramping  all  night. 
At  8  P.M.  fate  repented,  at  9  we  set  out.  I  have  known  few 
more  sentimental  starts.  To  ease  our  path  up  the  long  Val 
Ferret  we  had  hired  the  only  remaining  chaise  in  the  village. 
Into  this  were  crowded  Knuhel,  Croux,  Jones,  myself  and  the 
driver.  The  single  horse  had  already  been  somewhere  near  to 
Aosta  that  day,  and  was  suffering  from  nH'lanchoh  i.  lie 
rarely  <]uickened  to  a  walk,  and  as  we  stol(»  impereept ihly 
through  the  moonliglit  we  could  only  realise  that  we  had  moved 
at  all,  from  hour  to  hour,  by  the  slight  readjustment  of  [»romi- 
nent  huKhiiarks.  We  had  other  causes  for  (K'pn'ssion.  One 
of  the  guides  had  not  had  a  telegram  fro!ii  one  of  his  offspring 
for  at  least  four  days,  and  was  determined  to  believe  liim  lost 
on  the  Breuva  route.    The  depression  was  infectious,  if  not 
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convincinf?.    Jones  and  T  exhausted  ourselves  in  casuistical 
attempts  to  escape  the  character  of  contemners  of  the  domestic 
ties.    Only  to  be  forced  to  abandon  ourselves  tinallv  to  the 
oppression  of  midnif^ht,  and  to  the  marvellous  quiet  of  the  moon, 
as  it  prowled  in  and  out  of  the  ghostly  spires  of  tlie  Peuteret 
ridge  and  flashed  liaunting  lights  from  the  higher  glaciera 
across  our  noiseless  and  interminable  pilgrimage  up  the  valley. 
The  last  of  the  moonlight  left  us,  by  tbis  time  on  foot,  stumbling 
doggedly  up  the  wearisome  slopes  below  tbe  Krebouzie  (tlacier. 
The  sight  of  the  eunsecrated  gite  at  its  foot  proved  altogether 
too  much  for  the  overwrouglit  paternal  feelings.    We  had 
barely  reached  the  porters'  tracks  on  the  beginnings  of  the 
snow-ocnrered  ioe&U  when  ihe  spirit  of  tragedy  ovmame 
even  our  hardened  feelings,  and  we  released  an  anxious  parent 
BO  that  he  might  retom  in  time  to  set  oat  on  a  search  from 
Ooormayeor  at  dawn.  The  seqnel  revealed  to  as  that  a 
oomparatiyely  comfortable  nig^t  had  been  spent  in  the  gite 
only  a  few  hnndred  feet  below  oar  sympathetic  parting,  and 
that  the  prodigal  had  retamed  riotously  living,  his  only  faolt 
having  been  a  preference  for  wasting  his  substance  and  time 
on  the  postal  rather  than  the  telegraphic  system  of  his  country. 
Wo  remain  of  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  clear  under- 
standing in  such  details  between  the  members  of  an  afifec- 
tionate  guide  family,  more  especially  if  their  activities  are 
spread  over  two  lands. 

The  glacier  was  in  an  unspeakable  condition  this  year — 
what  glacier  was  not  ? — and  for  myself,  not  being  allowed  a 
rope,  I  found  the  traj)eze  work  among  the  seraos  by  the  li^dit 
of  a  single  dij)  a  nerve-wracking  performance,    liut  we  consoled 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  we  should  get  some  hours"  rest 
in  the  good  gite  doubtless  contrived  by  the  porters  on  the  col 
al)ove.    Suddenly,  in  :in  icy  scoop  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
fall  and  far  below  tbe  loom  of  the  })ass,  Knubel  stojtjied  with 
a  shout  ;  and  there,  a  dark  mass,  lay  the  porters,  curled  up  in 
our  sacks  and  too  lazy  or  iii'^htened  by  the  seracs  to  have  even 
forced  a  way  to  the  warmer  rocks  a  short  shout  away  on  our 
right.   Brutally  and  without  a  word  we  kicked  them  out. 
Isabel  crawled  into  the  one  sack,  Jones  and  I  into  the  other, 
and  we  fell  asleep  in  a  single  breath.  Within  an  hoar  dawn 
waked  as,  to  the  grim  hamoar  of  watching  the  shadow}'  porters 
dacking  their  cold  heels  on  the  tiny  ice  island.  We  left  them 
to  cower  again  in  oar  warm  sacks,  and  tracked  on,  with  the 
pensive  feeling  that  we  were  depositing  a  good  deal  of  oar 
party  by  the  wayside  and  that  very  little  of  it  showed  signs  of 
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springing  up.  But  the  scales  had  still  to  touch  the  beam. 
We  reached  the  pass  with  dawn,  only  to  look  into  a  fearaome* 
blackness  over  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  to  meet  a  driving  storm 
heavy  with  stinging  butterflies  of  snow.  All  idea  of  the 
£.  ridge  had  now  to  be  abandoned  ;  but  we  were  still  resolute 
to  make  certain  of  the  nnthoronghfaresomeness  of  iho,  big 
'  notch,'  once  and  for  all.  We  left  our  sacks  at  the  foot  of 
the  E.  ridge,  and  climbing  rapidly — I  forget  whether  we  used  the 
rope — after  soiik^  two  strenuous  hours  of  steep  and  satisfving 
rock  work  we  clustered  on  the  sharp  little  Pisgah  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  fatal  gap.  One  ])y  one,  as  we  had  ascended,  the 
various  traverses  suggest fd  by  j)revious  exaniinatiim  had  l)een 
sadly  rejected,  and  now  as  we  faced  the  facts  even  the  most 
shortsighted  of  us  was  silenced.  Springing  from  the  gap  before 
us  in  a  preliminary  overhang  of  (\0  ft.,  the  ridge  rose  a  clear 
150  ft.  above  our  heads  to  the  first  possible  standing  place. 
In  fact  from  the  notch  upwards  the  ridge  is  no  longer  a  con- 
tinuous edge,  but  a  series  of  colossal  protuberances,  marking  at 
intervals  a  sort  of  salient  bat  intemipted  line  np  the  huge 
rounded  butt  of  the  E.  wall  of  the  peak.  On  our  right  any 
possible  evasion  of  the  overhang  was  barred  by  a  fortification 
of  slab,  nndercnt  with  a  superfluity  of  naughtiness  that  I  have 
never  elsewhere  seen  approached.  To  the  left  any  idea  of  a 
traverse  was  negatived,  after  a  few  feet  of  impracticable  wall, 
by  an  enormoos  open  couloir,  down  which  all  the  refuse  of  the 
abominably  rotten  rock  on  the  upper  part  of  the  face  hooted  con- 
tinuously and  harshly.  81i{^Uy  toonrleft,and  slanting  crookedly 
up  the  overhang  above  us,  was  the  crack  of  which  we  had  heard 
report.  It  overhung  for  more  than  50  ft.,  of  which  the  first 
thirty  alone  offered  any  prospect  of  hold.  Like  John  Silver 
beside  the  empty  treasure-pit  on  Spyeglass  Hill,  without  a  word 
we  *  found  our  temper  and  changed  our  plan  before  we  had  had 
time  to  realise  the  disappointment,'  concentrating  our  examina- 
tion on  the  prospect  of  a  descent.  Above  the  crack  was  a  slight 
stance,  from  whence  a  man  might  be  lowered  and  nut  suffer 
unduly  ;  above  again,  we  thought  we  could  trace,  by  crack  and 
rib  and  ledge,  a  possible  route  to  the  remote  ini]tending  nose, 
whence  we  knew  the  ridge  eased  backward  to  the  summit. 
Satisfied  of  the  absolute  imj)ossibility  of  an  ascent  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  we  shot  down  the  arete,  to  the 
detriment  of  our  breeches,  made  sure  of  an  easier  line  for  the 
future  through  the  ingenuities  of  the  Frebouzie  Glacier,  dodged 
an  avalanche  in  the  torrent,  drank  a  jaded  tea  at  La  Vachey, 
and  trudged  into  Courmayeur  to  a  late  dinner,  after  some 
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21 1  brs.  of  almost  coutinuous  going  and  considerable 
unnccessarv  mental  stress. 

We  liad  had  enough  for  the  time  of  the  Jorasses,  and 
the  i^rouillard  ridge  of  Mt.  Blanc  was  crying  to  us  round 
the  corner.  The  Twins  waned  into  a  dim  and  misty 
remoteness,  and  as  Jones  has  aheady  told  you,  on  the 
next  day  we  tnulgcd  tlie  eight  hours  up  to  the  Quintino  Sella 
hut,  took  a  second  day  explormg  the  route  up  tlie  Mt.  Blanc 
Glacier,  and  on  the  third  sped  over  and  back  to  Courmayeur, 
to  the  confusion  of  the  '  bivouac '  prophets.  We  would 
willingly  have  given  Knubel  a  day*8  rest  after  his  crowded  and 
sini^e  responsibilities,  and  Jones  and  I  even  offered  to  make  an 
intefim  attempt  on  the  West  ridge  alone.  But  Joseph  was 
wrought  almost  to  tears  by  the  thought  of  our  innocence 
gambolling  in  and  out  of  the  teeth  of  such  a  monster ;  so  we 
added  Lammt  Croux  as  relief  for  the  roping  manoeuvres, 
and  set  off  the  next  morning  for  the  Jorasses  hut.  We  had 
decided  to  make  sure  of  the  descent  of  the  E.  ridge,  of  whicli  we 
felt  some  immoral  certainty,  and  to  leave  the  still  dubitable 
W.  ridge  to  the  still  more  doubtful  future  of  the  weather. 
TunstaU  Moore — whose  death,  while  this  Paper  was  in  prepara- 
tion, has  meant  for  our  Club  the  loss  of  a  most  gallant  and  accom- 
plislied  mountaineer — ^was  the  first  to  attempt  this  descent  in 
1902.*  The  fact  that  a  ]iaity  of  such  ])ace  and  power  had  spent 
six  and  a-half  strenuous  hours,  and  vet  been  turned  back  at  a 
point  where  his  guides  w^re  of  o])inion  that  furtlier  de.scent 
would  only  l)e  ])ossihle  with  an  additional  tUKI  iiied'es  of  lixed 
rope,  was  not  encouraging.  But  the  coiulitions  were  now 
widely  different,  and  we  had  the  memory  of  our  ])revious 
exploration  to  assure  us  that,  if  we  could  only  liold  on  long 
enough  and  lirnily  enough,  20  m.  of  rope  aiid  good  fortune 
should  see  us  to  the  col. 

.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  guides  are  least  enterprising 
in  their  own  valley.  Familiarity  with  the  tradition  of  the 
uncHmbed  and  the  loud  voice  of  the  inferior  herd  uplifted 
against  any  attack  upon  the  tradition  weigh  heavily  on  their 
initiative.  As  the  moment  approached  for  defying  the  terrors 
of  the  ridge,  associated  for  him  from  childhood  with  the  super- 
stition of  inaccessibility,  our  own  local  providence  was  evidently 
fitting  a  losing  battle  with  the  germs  of  valley  pessimism. 
We  dawdled  on  a  somewhat  hesitant  line  up  the  lower  glader, 
and  on  reaching  the  Bochers  de  R^posoir  unroped  and  each 
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followed  his  own  angle  of  inclination,  wiih  much  better  reenlts. 

We  crossed  the  great  couloir  to  the  Eochers  Whymper,  and 
having  hurried  across  the  higher  glacier  halted  for  a  time  to 
examine  Herr  Pfann's  enterprising  •  variation  route  up  the 
S.  face,*  which  joins  the  ordinary  ascent  on  the  bluff  of  glacier 
just  below  the  end  of  the  rib  which  ascends  to  the  Pic  Walker. 
Then  we  advanced  separately  and  in  leisurely  fashion  on  to  the 
peak.  Jones'  recording  notebook,  that  lluttored  like  a  yellow 
foUo  angel  in  and  out  of  his  pocket  on  the  most  hazardous 
passat^t'S,  gives  our  time  as  4^  hrs.,  with  halts.  There  was 
nothing,  not  even  imperfect  weathrr,  to  stinuilato  us,  and  as  we 
looked  down  over  tlie  <:riin  forelieads  of  the  Twin  summits 
something  of  the  old  spell  returned,  and  we  lounged  in  the  crisp 
snow  looking  out  idly,  and  in  my  own  ease  rather  sadly, 
over  the  ex([uisite  view  of  the  Mer  de  Uluce,  with  its  long 
memories  of  lost  comradeship. 

But  no  sooner  were  we  roped  up  and  fairly  over  the  edge 
than  the  mere  steepness  of  our  prospective  descent  braced  us 
Hke  cold  water.  The  incalotdable  looseness  of  the  higher  rocks, 
every  ledge  loaded  with  crazy  fragments,  catted  forth  oar  most 
delicate  caution  and  a  heartening  freedom  of  language.  Then 
the  ridge  stiffened  into  the  bridge  of  one  of  its  abmpt  noses,  and 
slanted  us  out  more  briskly  and  firmly  to  where  its  grey  tip 
leaned  dizzily  against  space  and  the  deep-seen  g^cier.  Close 
to  the  tip  ve  came  on  some  tins  carefully  lodged  in  a  crack,  as  if 
for  record,  and  there  is  Uttle  doubt  that  this  nose  marks  the 
limit  of  the  descent  made  by  Tunstall  Moore.  The  height  of 
the  whole  ridge  from  the  col  is  some  2500  ft.  This  point,  as  can 
be  seen  in  profile,  is  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  way  down 
the  ridge,  and  from  Ihtc  the  rocks  suddenly  sw  oep  over  in  chfib 
of  a  perpendicularity  fearsome  to  any  party  which  had  only  seen 
tliem  from  above.  Tunstall  Moore's  guides  estimated  at  the 
time  that  1800  ft.  of  rope  would  be  required  to  enable  them  to 
reach  the  'notch'  from  here,  and  T  am  ])repared  to  say  that 
hardlv  a  consecutive  ")()  ft.  of  the  further  wav,  and  esix'ci- 
ally  a  passage  immediately  helow  this  nose,  could  l)e 
descended  with  safety  in  the  condition  in  which  they  found 
the  slabs.  Clear  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ^loore's 
very  fast  i)arty  took  (U  hrs.  in  doing  the  600  preliminary  feet  of 
the  rib,  which  occupied  us  only  f  hr.  The  remaining  1100  to 
the  notch  took  us,  in  admirable  conditions,  about  4  hrs.  Under 
snow  and  ice,  as  the  lust  party  found  them,  the  upper  and  lower 
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sections  of  this  flight  of  giant  steps  would  have  made  impoBsible 

demands  upon  time  and  human  skill. 

We  secured  ourselves  above  the  broken  nose,  while  Croux, 
with  an  ever  more  and  more  vocal  pessimism,  that  only  drew 
soiif^s  and  discords  of  purposeful  ^';n»'ty  from  the  rear,  cut  and 
clung  down  tho  flyinfj  bridge  under  the  retrousse  tip.  It  was 
an  awkward  ])assagp  :  a  sharply  curving  and  lioldk»ss  slab, 
with  a  faint  fringe  of  ice  on  its  upper  edge  down  wliich  steps 
had  to  be  scraped.  Kiinbel,  as  last  man,  shamed  our  timid 
crawl  by  waltzing  down  it  on  a  single  jodel.  It  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  steps  that  followed.  We  clambered 
down  crack  and  edge  ;  and  each  time  were  pulled  up  abruptly 
on  the  bald  grey  pate  of  some  huge  gargoyle,  craning  into  space 
and  seeming  to  wriggle  with  pleasure  in  the  wind  at  our  dis- 
appointment. Eaeh  time  we  hoped  it  was  the  last,  and  each 
time  the  sheer  distance  to  the  pass  looked  farther  and  the  angle 
steeper.  And  each  time  we  worked  round  and  down  the  nose 
by  some  cleft  on  the  South,  and  traversed  back  on  to  the  ridge 
again. 

The  last  500  ft.  to  the  nottdi  we  had  expected  to  prove  the 
real  crux.  The  last  but  one  of  the  great  noses  skewed  out  in  a 
treacherous  overhang  above  the  Mer  de  Glace  ;  and  &r  below 
us,  and  to  the  right,  we  looked  down  on  a  small  grey  nob  that 
we  felt  must  be  the  *  step  *  overhanging  the  notch.  But 
between  us  and  it  lay  some  8(X)  ft.  of  daunting  slabs  that  bulged 
away  over  the  rounded  sky-line  io  our  right.  Beyond  this 
sky-line,  as  we  had  seen  froTu  below,  lay  a  big  open  couloir, 
and  down  its  nearer  side  a  possible  line  of  descent.  Both 
were  now  hidden  from  us.  Wlietlu  r  we  could  have  reached  the 
couloir  by  a  direct  traverse  across  the  slabs  I  am  not  certain. 
Anyhow  it  did  not  occur  to  us  ;  and  we  prepared  for  a  zigzag 
descent  down  and  across  the  slal)s  to  where  the  curve  of  the 
sky-line  descended  on  the  neek  Ix'liind  the  lowest  grey  step. 
Tlie  slabs  were  faced  with  enormous  crystal-sliaped  pillars,  like 
niagnitied  sections  of  the  (iiant's  Causeway,  sloped  at  an  angle 
of  some  7U^.  Between  the  pillar  edges  there  were  rectangular 
chimneys,  with  few  holds  but  good  friction.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  portion  of  our  descent  here  that  could  not  be 
climbed,  upward,  by  a  first-class  cragsman ;  but  for  security 
we  made  use  of  a  succession  of  *  doubled  ropes,*  descending 
each  time  some  60  ft.,  traversing  on  some  ledge  to  the  right,  and 
so  descending  again  until  we  reassembled  on  the  shattered 
rock-bridge  behind  the  last  nose.  Viewed  with  a  cautious  eye 
over  the  rounded  edge,  the  fall  of  the  overhang  to  the  ool 
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looked  terrifie,  and  far  greater  than  we  had  estimated.  But 
for  the  memory  of  that  Uttle  crooked  ehmm^«  orinking  down 
somewhere  to  om:  right  and  baok  agam  inTidhly  below  job,  it  is 
possible  that  even  now  we  might  have  been  forced  to  admit 
defeat,  and  have  faced  the  formidable  re-ascent  of  the  slabs. 
Onr  first  man  was  frankly  despairing,  and  even  the  optimist 
chewed  his  cheeks  in  silence.  Tentatively  we  crept  down  the 
wrinkled  nostrd  on  the  S.  and  recognised,  with  very  little 
reassurance,  the  casual  opoiii!ii^  of  our  small  crack.  A  precipi- 
tous angular  trough,  it  crooked  downward  througli  two  sections 
and  ended  in  a  tiny  bracket  over  space.  Jones  and  I  mnroped, 
and  ate  bon-bons  from  green  and  pink  paper  on  an  airy  perch, 
and  made  conversation,  while  the  guides  faded  away  down  the 
trough.  The  ridt^e  had  plaj-ed  so  many  tricks  that  we  were 
ahiiost  afraid  to  irritate  it  by  contident  speech.  Presently  the 
whanging  of  axes  on  the  metal  lieads  of  pitons  clieerod  us  up, 
and  I  crept  down  the  trough  far  en()U«^'h  to  see  Croux  launching 
himself  emotionally  into  the  void,  with  the  rope  passed  through 
two  pitons  that  peeped  like  another  ])air  of  mysterious  baby 
twins  from  an  inspired  cranny  at  the  side  of  the  Ijracket.  A 
long  series  of  grunts,  a  silence,  and  then  one  of  the  most  relieved 
shouts  conceivable  from  a  human  throat.  It  breatlied  at  once 
the  vanishing  of  many  years  of  doubt,  and  of  njany  tlays  and 
hoars  of  anxious  foreboding.  We,  with  our  trials  to  come, 
echoed  it  with  a  cheer  from  above  that  contained  still  something 
of  defiance  ;  and  then  Jones  followed.  The  manipulation  of 
the  unfamiliar  rope-brake  had  such  charms  for  him  that  he 
sacrificed  a  pet  axe  to  the  impatient  Twins  before  he  wound, 
and  unwound,  himself  gracefully  on  to  the  little  col.  I  came 
next.  The  first  25  ft.  from  the  top  overhang,  and  could  never 
be  ascended  without  a  rope  ladder.  Then  the  crack  bends  back 
towards  the  pass  bebw,  and  its  interior  provides  some  useful 
holds;  useful,  because  a  further  direct  descent  on  the  rope 
alone  would  necessitate  a  deeper  drop  down  a  smooth  wall  to 
the  steep  ice  of  the  couloir  which  falls  precipitously  past  below 
descending  from  the  South  side  of  the  little  col.  But  by  means 
of  the  holds  we  could  keep  in  the  crack,  and  follow  it  down  and 
across  towards  the  col,  until  we  stood  on  a  small  traverse  that 
ran  all  but  on  to  the  sharp  snow  crest  of  the  *  V '  notch  itself. 
Knubel  frolicked  down  ;  and  the  doubled  rope— a  rare  triumph 
— followed  without  a  hitch. 

Muscularly  tired,  but  content,  we  lunched  on  the  now 
familiar  i'isgah  ;  and  fretfully,  as  becomes  men  who  have  the 
interest  of  the  day  behind  them,  pottered  on  two  ropes  down 
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the  reniaining  2  hn.  of  ridge  to  the  Col  des  Hirondelles.  The 
IFrebouzie  Glacier,  grown  even  more  intricate  in  the  interval, 
was  taken  at  a  gallop ;  the  ordained  chaise  of  course  failed  to 
meet  us  at  La  Vachey,  and  we  tramped  onco  again  in  the  dusk 
and  dust  into  Coormayenr — a  day  of  some  16^  his. 

Descending  is  always  less  attractive  than  ascending.  The 
muscular  effort  is  greater,  the  pleasure  in  each  finished  effort 
markedly  less.  The  nervous  output  is  proportionately  more 
considerable,  for  the  possibility  of  a  mistaken  course  is 
increased,  while  the  conse(iuence  of  error  becomes  more  serious. 
With  the  consciousness  that  retreat  means  return  up  an  ever- 
lengthening  chain  of  stiff  passagis,  the  appearance  of  fresh  and 
iuvisil)le  problems  brings  an  increasing  measure  of  doubt  that 
intrenches  on  delight.  From  below,  the  stet  prr  a  wall  may 
appear  to  be,  the  better  it  can  be  seen,  and  the  Uiore  the  mind 
can  concentrate  on  present  action.  From  above,  the  steeper 
the  wall  may  actually  be,  the  less  it  can  be  seen,  and  the 
greater  becomes  the  strain  upon  imagination,  and  nerve,  and 
patience. 

We  were  pleased  with  our  hig  descent^  the  more  so  that  we 
had  previously  proved,  to  oar  own  satisfaotioQ,  that  the  ascent 
was  impossible.  But  at  the  hack  of  onr  minds  was  the  feeling 
that  the  suooess  would  remain  only  lopsided  unless  we  could 
ascend  the  West  ridge,  and  so  join  up  the  climhs  into  one 
sequent  traverse  of  the  ar^te. 

We  took  an  off  day->our  first—in  €k)armayeur,  for  the  good 
of  our  souls  and  tissues,  and  spent  part  of  it  in  a  sunny  meadow, 
staring  at  the  splendid  prospect  of  the  West  arete.  Above  the 
Col  des  Qrandes  Jorasses  the  first  nameless  peak  springs 
sharply  against  the  sky,  with  a  di  e|)1y  serrated  summit  ridge. 
This  we  knew  repr«sente<l  the  limit  of  all  previous  attempts. 
Milman,  describing  the  first  ascent  of  the  pass  in  1864,  when  the 
Jorasses  had  not  yet  been  ascended,  first  called  attention  to  the 
ridge.  He  speaks  of  the  'inaccessible  cliffs  to  the  East,'  which 
might  '  be  ascended  for  200  or  800  ft,'  whence  '  some  crack 
might  communicate  with  the  glaciers  seen  from  the  Val  Ferrex,* 
but  it  would  be  '  very  difticult  and  dangerous.'  Tlie  fore- 
shortening of  the  ridge,  viewed  along  the  line  of  summits, 
clearly  deceived  him  as  to  the  proximity  of  the  glaciers.  Bub- 
sequent  parties  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  to  evade 
the  series  of  towers,  the  traverse  would  liave  to  be  made  on  the 
N.  or  French  side.  In  rtx-ent  years  the  first  peak  has  been 
climbed  by  Ryan  with  the  Lochmatters,  partially  by  the  two 
Biocherel  with  Signor  Joseph  Gugliermina,  probably  again  by 
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the  two  Brocherels  alone,  when  exploring  for  the  Due 
d'Abnun— and  for  oryBtals,  and  sabseqaently  by  two  Austrian 
mountaineers,  Herren  Leaehs  and  Hb£f.  These  two  gentlemen 
took  to  the  rocks  of  the  N.  face  below  the  bergsdurand  that 
snbtends  the  Col  des  G.  J.,  and  after  a  valiant  day  on  the  rocks, 
slept  ont  near  the  summit  of  the  little  peak,  but  failed  to 
advance  farther,  and  returned  by  the  same  route.  All  alike 
have  been  turned  back  by  the  sheer  descending  £.  wall  of  this 
first  little  peak ;  the  wall  falls  into  a  deep  gap,  from  which 
again  rises  a  cheeriess  serrated  knife-e(l}^u»  to  the  nearer  peak 
of  the  Punta  Margherita.  This  last,  formerly  known  as  the 
Dome  des  Jorasses,  was  first  ascended  by  tlio  Due  d'Abruzzi 
from  the  S.  and  E.  in  1898.  Since  then  it  has  boon  closed  to 
mountaineers  until  last  season,  when  three  parties — Herr  Piihn's, 
Blodigand  Todhunter's — and  our  ow  n  visited  it  in  the  space  of  a 
few  weeks.  We  were  not  hopeful  of  succeedinj^  where  so  many 
had  failed,  but  we  had  a  cheerful  vista  behind  us,  and  faith  in 
Farrar's  principle  that  '  you  can't  say  for  certain  it  won't  go 
until  you  have  rubbf'd  your  own  nose  into  a  place.' 

We  returned  once  aj^ain  to  the  jolly  little  .lorasses  hut, 
Kniibel,  Jones  and  myself.  The  conditions  of  tliis  season  were 
of  course  incomparable,  but  the  weather  in  August  rarely  took 
itself  for  {^ranted,  and  the  storms,  which  ha«l  l)een  threatening 
us  in  brief  evenings  for  all  the  fortnight,  now  began  to  encroach 
upon  our  nights  and  roomings.  The  few  night  hours  of  pleasant 
and  by  this  time  established  oomponionBhip  in  the  isolated  hut 
among  the  glaciers,  with  still  views  over  the  fall  of  the  southern 
alps,  were  full  of  anxious  watching  of  a  low  pall  of  smoking 
clouds  that  herded  and  scattered  like  startled  sheep  about  the 
peaks.  We  woke  to  a  chilly  and  grey  night,  and  nothing  but  an 
almost  proverbial  good  fortune  justified,  in  the  issue,  the 
optimist's  insistence  that  there  was  a  feel  of  sun  behind,  and 
that  at  all  hazards  *  the  route  mast  be  explored  for  another  day ' 
— that  well-known  euphemism  ! 

A  silent  rush  took  us  up  the  glacier  to  the  opening  of  the  black 
throat  of  a  couloir  that  descends  from  the  Col  des  Grandes 
Jorasses ;  and  here,  on  a  little  island  of  rock  in  the  ice  that 
gave  protection  against  the  fall  of  chance  stones,  we  waited  for 
a  cold  hour  upon  the  dawn.  The  optimist  san«^  conscientiously, 
to  charm  warmth  and  a  cheerful  heart,  for  Knuliel  is  a  true  son 
of  the  hills  and  sunshine,  and  his  moods  darken  with  the  sky. 
But  what  really  brace<l  us  to  a  firmer  hope  was  the  sif^ht  on  the 
faint  horizon  of  our  faithful  frit-nds  the  starrv  Gemini.  It  was 
a  heartening  coincidence,  even  fur  two  such  materialists  as 
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Jonos  and  myself,  that  on  all  our  expeditions,  whatever  the 
mist  and  the  foiehodinrj  of  the  nij^'ht,  these  sympathetic  stars 
never  failed  tu  lau^'h  in  our  sl»'(  ])y  faces  wlieii  the  hour  of 
starting  came.  They  led  us  (»n  tlie  Ecrius,  the  Meije,  the 
E.  ridj^'e  of  the  Jorasses,  and  on  ^^t.  Blanc.  And  it  was  the 
hest  of  omens  that  when  we  were  out  to  solve  the  last  iiivsttTV 
of  the  ^'ri^at  Twin  summits,  now  one,  now  the  other  of  the  yet 
loftier  twin  Brethren  Hashed  throu^di  the  driving  scuiry  of  cloud, 
with  an  assurance  of  clear  skies  hevond. 

With  thetirst  whisper  of  light  wo  straightened  our  cold  knees 
for  the  attack. 

Between  us  and  the  base,  some  way  above,  of  the  rock 
buttress  by  which  the  ascent  to  the  col  is  now  made,  intervened 
a  huge  hanging  trough  of  hard  ice,  20  ft.  deep  and  40  ft.  aeross. 
It  is  the  funnel  down  which  the  couloir  (by  which  the  fint  ascent 
was  made)  discharges  all  its  refuse  of  rock  and  snow  avalanche, 
and  the  hot  season  had  beaten  and  polished  it  to  rather  more 
than  a  half  section  of  glittering  turquoise  ice.  The  leader  cut 
steps  on  an  upward  traverse  down  into  and  round  its  hollow 
interior.  He  paused  to  prospect  under  the  curve  of  the  farther 
wall,  and  the  second  man,  to  give  him  rope,  moved  in  over  the 
edge.  A  breaking  step  and  the  shrill  g^t  of  scraping  claws  and 
axes ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  party  were  whirring  down  the 
glassy  trough  to  the  Ix  rtischrund.  The  rope  of  comienoii  to 
the  third  man  cut  into  the  hard  snow  comer  on  a  slanting  curve, 
and  had  carved  out  a  perfect  suj^ar  cone  some  7  ft.  high,  when 
its  deeper  cleavage  was  arrested  l)y  the  shaft  of  a  deeply  driven 
axe.  The  leiidcr  seemed  rather  braced  than  otherwise  bv  the 
cool  plunge  ;  and  a  l)andaged  hand  was  soon  forgotten  in  the 
strenuous  wrestle  with  the  slal)S  of  the  buttress  with  which 
we  were  soon  engaged,  ^^  c  had  been  on  the  l(»ok-out  for 
stone-falls,  but  for  a  year  in  which  the  shrinkage  of  ice  had 
exposed  remarkable  deptlis  of  hitlirrto  hidden  and  iHsintegrated 
rock,  producing  on  many  faces  a  h(»rrid  precipitation  of  pinnacU'S 
and  bastions,  this  buttress  showed  comfortingly  ftivv  traces  of 
bondKirdment,  those  blue  angry  bruises  that  the  evil  teiiij»ers 
of  the  hills  inflict  upon  their  own  bones.  We  followed  the  few 
wooden  pitons  that  marked  where  the  doubled  rope  had  been 
used  by  previous  parties.  One  had  been  knocked  out,  and 
anoUier  set  loosely  awry  in  the  worst  passage.  The  climbing 
we  found  of  a  decidedly  exacting  character.  On  the  pass  we 
emerged  into  the  full  dawn,  and  the  growl  of  the  northeni  glaciers 
came  up  to  us  on  sudden  gusts  of  biting  wind  ^t  burned  our 
cheeks  with  the  ice  pelt  of  high  frozen  snows.  While  we  halted 
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to  a  sta&ding  l>reakfBst  we  notified,  to  our  disoomfort,  that  the 
night  had  left  a  plastering  of  white  drift  on  all  the  tiny  but 
indispensable  ledges  oi  the  N.  face.  This  was  a  serious  matter, 
as  we  expected  to  have  to  traverse  largely  on  this  face,  and  the 
slabs  seemed  in  no  cordial  condition. 

Hie  first  peak  is  <;limbed  directly  from  the  col,  up  the 
penduloos  steepness  of  its  N.W.  face.  The  cliffs  start  aoraptly 
and  sternly.  My  friends  in  front  and  behind  appeared  to  glide 
upwards  with  hateful  composure,  but  for  myself  I  found  fingers, 
which  frost-bite  has  rendered  sensitive,  of  little  comfort  on  the 
ice-dogged  and  infinitesimal  hollows  sketched  as  holds  up  the 
^  hanging  slabs,  where  we  wandered  perpendicularly  up  a  dim 
and  alarming  line  of  so-called  least  resistance.  Knubel  looked 
down  on  ray  dolorous  wriggles  with  an  expression  of  grave  and 
half  quizzical  abstraction,  the  look  which  betrays,  I  feol  sure, 
once  the  courtesies  of  tho  valley  are  rpiiiote,  his  real  attitude  of 
mind  towards  the  motions  of  all  futile  mortals  upon  mountains, 
always  excepting  those  of  the  adored  1^'ranz  Lochmatter  and 
some  of  his  own. 

Here  and  there  on  the  higher  reaches  we  came  upon  rope- 
rings,  signiticant  of  the  difhcult  retreats  of  earlier  explorers  ; 
and  as  we  clung  dizzily  up  through  the  cold  northern  shadows 
keen  golden  triangles  of  dancing  sun-specks  poured  through  the 
black  fEkngs  of  the  ridge  far  above  our  heads,  and  suggested  how 
thin  was  the  gloomy  supportmg  wall,  whose  southern  face 
through  all  its  countless  &cets  was  aheady  saturated  with  the 
glare  of  day.  It  was  a  welcome  and  inspiriting  momoit  when 
we  could  at  last  traverse  out  and  up  into  one  of  tiiese  golden 
angles  not  far  below  the  first  summit  and  warm  our  fingers  and 
our  hopes  in  sunlight.  The  ridge  was  like  nothing  I  have  ever 
seen.  Behind  and  before  us  the  sharp  spires  of  bronze  rock 
curled  over  to  left  or  right  like  the  alternating  halves  of  an 
abbot's  mitre,  cloven  jets  of  misty  fire  in  the  liquid  morning  light. 
The  edge  has  for  a  space  no  continuity  and  no  coherent  backbone. 
Disregarding  alike  its  position  as  an  outline  for  purposes  of 
view,  and  its  duty  as  the  traditional  free  way  of  tho  moun- 
taineer, secure  in  its  aloofness  and  its  inaccessibility,  the  solid 
rock  bursts  upward  in  a  foam  of  irrational  rejoiciiif,' — a  rock 
surf  of  fantastic  mipulse,  surprised  in  a  moment  of  frolic  with 
the  winds  and  the  wastmg  of  time. 

From  a  shoulder  behind  the  top  of  the  small  peak  we  looked 
out,  across  the  precipitous  fall  of  a  great  couloir  in  the  South  face, 
at  the  south-eastern  wall  of  the  Punta  Margherita,  distant  and 
repellent.   The  wall  of  our  peak  dominated  this  couloir  with 
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an  apparent  overhang  of  some  hundreds  of  feet.  Behind  the 
top  of  the  peak»  on  our  left,  the  ridge  hpnt  away  to  the  N.E., 
fringing  the  amphitheatre  at  the  head -of  the  couloir  with  a 

semicircle  of  ill-ordered  spires,  raw  and  unfinished,  ofToring 
neither  liolds  nor  hope.  Beyond  these,  the  ridge  finished  on  to 
the  eastern  sunnnit  of  the  ^^}lr•,'hf'rit;l  with  an  insolent  upward 
swirl  of  smooth  crag  that  siitheiently  acc-uunted  for  tiie  unanimity 
with  which  previous  parties  had  turned  Ijack,  refusing  to  he 
entrapped  into  a  useless  struggle  with  tlie  introductory  stet-jjes 
of  the  sickle-shaped  crest.  We  had  resolved,  and  failing  other 
issue  we  sliowld  undou]>tedly  have  attempted,  a  descent  and  a 
turning  movemcMit  of  traverse  on  tlie  N.  face,  hut  the  sun  and 
clear  rocks  of  the  S.  wall  were  a  great  temptation,  and  the 
longer  we  looked  at  the  Punta,  the  surer  we  felt  that,  could  we 
but  cross  the  intervening  hay,  we  might  force  a  way  up  a  certain 
ragged  depression  in  the  S.W.  fooe  of  the  peak  to  a  patch  of 
snow,  vhenoe  we  oonld  either  traverse  up  to  the  highest  summit 
from  the  S.,  or  invent  a  crack  np  to  the  neck  between  the  two 
summits.  The  problem  was  to  &id  a  way  down  from  our  eyrie 
and  across  the  gaping  couloir  of  corrugated  and  dusty  slabs. 
Moving  back  along  the  crest  behind  the  small  summit,  Joseph 
first  took  a  prospect  over  its  S.  wall,  and  then  with  exaggerated 
solemnity — for  had  not  the  incomparable  Lochmatters  here 
desisted  ? — Jones  was  launched  over  on  a  trial  flight,  with  a 
double  of  our  light  reserve  rope  as  security.  A  crack  that 
cunningly  concealed  the  most  surprising  holds  gave  a  dehght- 
fully  easy  descent,  and  on  a  shelf  some  GO  ft.  helow  he  was  able 
to  shout  reassurance.  A  downward  slanting  traverse  would 
clearly  take  us  off  the  precipice  of  our  first  peak.  We  were  soon 
reimited,  with  the  comfortalde  feeling  that  should  we  he 
d(»feated  later,  a  n^tuni  up  the  tower  would  he  feasihle  \Wthout 
the  nuisance  of  having  to  ahandon  our  si)are  roi)e  as  a  pre- 
caution. A  gohlin  of  venerable  standing  had  he(»n  exorcised 
with  startling  rapidity,  and  we  emharked  on  the  traverse  of  the 
cirque  with  light  hearts.  The  wliole  length  of  the  succeeding 
traverse  to  the  foot  of  the  depression  was  prol)ahly  ahout 
8U0  to  400  ft.  The  line  ran  on  a  wavering  level  across  several 
incipient  gullies,  hacked  with  a  sort  of  concret  e,  and  round  the 
blind  protuberant  bases  of  one  or  two  huge  rock  fangs.  The 
rock  was  what  is  reckoned  as  perpendicular  for  climbing 
purposes,  the  holds  gritty,  often  loose,  and  generally  non- 
existent. About  the  middle  we  enjoyed — and  we  really  did 
enjoy  it — ^the  'hundred-foot  hand-traverse.'  For  two  short 
sections  of  this,  as  we  contoured  the  breasting  of  the.  most 
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ferociouH  of  the  towers,  a  defective  architecture  compelled  us  to 
swing  freely  from  hand  to  hand,  with  only  a  graceless  protest 
of  Iriotion  from  our  lower  extremities.  At  one  point,  on  a 
*  sheer '  ynSi,  the  hands,  hy  a  sahUe  winding  of  the  bodj,  had 
to  attach  themselyes  to  a  ledge  between  the  feet,  and  thenoe  to 
lower  the  useless  body  again  to  the  eixtent  of  the  arms.  We 
had  sonnd  snudl  belays  f or  eaoh  other's  proteotion»  but  I  oan 
*  recall  few  details,  except  a  sense  of  selfish  concentration  on  my 
next  cranny  and  the  growing  extra  weight  of  Knnbel's  sack.  I 
have  my  own  idea  that  the  outposts  of  the  hills  have  by  now 
learned  to  use  our  sacks  as  a  sort  of  postal  service,  for  exchang- 
ing their  dreams,  so  ponderous  do  the  contents  feel  as  we  pass 
between  the  peaks,  so  trifling  do  they  look  when  we  come  to 
open  the  sacks  upon  their  summits.  And  the  first  thoughts  of 
the  3rielding  Jorasses  were  heavy  thoughts. 

It  was  a  very  siinnv  moment  when  we  raced  across  the  last 
slabs  of  the  couloir  and  swung  without  a  check  up  the  more 
deliljorato  anglos  of  the  depression  in  the  S.W.  face  of  the 
Marfjrherita.  The  peak  still  loomed  alujve  us,  but  we  could 
choose  our  several  lines  up  the  shallow  and  broken  trough  with 
almost  voluble  certainty  and  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  falling 
pe])l)lH.  Tlie  depression  ended  on  a  small  snow  slope  under  the 
wall  of  the  summit,  but  a  narrow  and  deeply  cut  crack  soared 
steeply  up  to  our  left  to  tlio  notcli  between  the  peaks.  It  was  a 
dignitied  finish,  with  a  friendly  resemblance  to  a  score  of 
familiar  British  climbs.  We  bridged  and  serpentined  our  way 
up  it  with  grateful  appreciation ;  and  aftor  a  breathless  and 
silent  pause  on  the  col,  Joseph  and  I  passed  to  erect  a  cairn 
on  the  W.  peak  in  honour  of  its  first  conquest,  while  Jones  made 
directly  for  the  higher  summit  and  photography. 

The  link  which  so  many  of  us,  and  for  so  many  years,  had 
been  forging  was  now  made,  and,  though  the  feeling  is  a  familiar 
one,  I  was  never  before  so  acutely  conscious  of  the  regret  that 
walks  with  gratiiie<l  desire.  The  brief  pleasure  of  realisation 
was  dearly  bought  with  the  ending  of  long  hope,  and  with  the 
solitary  triumph  of  one  actual  route  perished  that  happy  family 
of  pleasant  courses,  which  had  enjoyed  for  years,  together  and 
witiiout  ]ir(  judice  to  the  other's  chances,  each  its  recurring 
moments  of  imagined  success. 

Three  parties  had  already  reached  the  Punta  from  the  E.,  two 
of  them  only  shortly  before  ourselves  after  a  five  years'  enforced 
interval  of  waiting.  We  followed  their  rejiorted  line  down  the 
slabs  of  the  N.  face,  tliouj^di  the  better  liin'  undoubtedly  this  year 
would  have  been  to  have  followed  the  arete.  The  slabs  were 
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drowqrinth  snow  and  exceedingly  tricky.  Our  progress  down 
die  loose  knobs  that  projected  from  the  smooth  cortains  of  xock 
watf  oaatious  and  laboured.  Some  of  the  long  traveises  were  all 
that-is  most  ofiensiy e  of  bleak  and  fragile  instability.  We  came 
np  at  last  on  to  the  arete,  and  out  into  the  sun  by  the  small 
secondaiy  peak  which  is  known  as  the  Punta  Elena,  with  an 
unspoken  i;elief ,  and  in  my  own  case  with  a  touch  of  the  suspicion 
that  *  everybody  else  in  the  party  is  rather  cross,'  which 
usually  aooompanie»  a  relaxation  of  one's  own  ner\'ous  tension. 

We  were  now  at  the  point  where  an  easy  face  of  rotten  rock, 
descending  on  the  S.  of  the  main  ridge,  indicates  the  line  by 
which  the  three  jirevioiis  ascents  and  descents  had  been  made. 
*  H.  0.,'  very  rightly  considering  that  the  now  route  was 
conijileted,  i)rt'pared  to  descend  ;  but  I,  who  in  all  matters  of 
principle  am  but  as  air  and  water  to  his  substance,  a  sort,  if  I 
may  put  it  sliurtly,  uf  '  H.  0.2.  bad  a  wisli  to  reacli  one  at  least 
of  tlie  main  summits  beycmd,  and  .^u  far  as  was  not  quite  absurd 
to  connect  tlie  traverse  of  the  two  aretes.  The  ridge  was  now 
absolutely  straightforward,  and  niucli  t)f  it  had  been  previously 
traversed.  1  can  make  no  excuses  for  a  watery  idealism.  But 
without  a  word  of  real  ilissension  *  H.  0.'  stood  looking  intently 
down  the  wall,  and  I  stared  fixedly  up  the  arete.  In  the 
harmonioQfi  issne  he  proceeded  slowly  down  the  face,  in  an 
isolated  progress  that  was  sabsequently  forced  upon  us  all  by  the 
mispeakable  state  of  the  rocks,  and  Joseph  and  I  fled  like 
frig^iteDed  'agile  Gibbons'  np  the  ridge.  We  had  allowed 
45  mins.  at  the  least,  hot  in  25  we  were  panting  on  a  snowy 
peak  that  we  assumed  to  be  the  Pic  Whymper.  I  am  now 
convinced  it  was  the  small  adjacent  summit  which  forms  the 
culmination  of  the  Ilochers  Whymper  on  the  S.  side,  and  of  the 
great  westerly  bastion  on  the  N .  1  do  not  think  that,  even  bad 
we  known  our  error,  we  should  have  added  the  extra  10  mins. 
of  superthious  snow  slope  up  to  the  supposed  Pic  Walker  (but 
actual  Pic  Whymper).  There  are  limits  even  to  pedantry.  In 
another  20  mins.  we  were  back  again,  and  shouting  warnings  of 
our  distasteful  progress  down  the  detritus  of  the  rotten  rib. 
On  the  edge  of  the  glacier  we  all  roped  u|)  again,  and  marched 
with  acbin;:^  beads  down  the  crevassed  ice  fall,  slovenly  and 
treacherous  in  the  late  sun.  Tbe  sight  of  the  hut,  with  its 
reminder  of  tbe  despondency  witb  wbich  we  bad  left  it  twelve 
hours  l>efore.  lirst  recalled  us  to  a  sense  of  wbat  our  jtresi-nt 
emotions  ougbt  to  l)e,  and  brought  us  the  yet  sweeter  soothing 
of  a  brew  of  hot  tea. 

Tbe  evening  bait  at  the  base  of  tbe  actual  climb  is  the  litting 
hnish  of  a  remembered  day.    Tea  and  the  rest  at  the  half- 
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way  hut  have  cleared  the  brain,  dull  with  the  pressure  of 
ohangiug  heights,  and  -are  fashioning  laughter  out  of  the  petu- 
lanoe  of  passing  fatigue.  The  solitude  of  impressioii  is  still 
free  from  the  inonrsioii  of  eommonplaoe  ideas;  from  the 
resolution  of  romance  into  a  few  stereotyped  incidents ;  from 
the  distortion  of  adventure  by  question  and  repetition.  The 
breaking  of  the  rhythm  of  movement  has  served  only  to  release 
thought  from  its  concentration  upon  an  immediate  purpose, 
and  is  preparing  it  agreeably,  by  a  restful  commune  with  slower 
and  gentler  sensations,  and  by  a  wandering  attention,  for  the 
pleasant  trifling  of  the  levels,  where  we  move  at  the  call  of 
convention  and  the  clock  and  not  to  the  undertones  of  time 
and  death  and  chance. 

Already  the  half  ref^rot  with  which  we  looked  down  from  the 
peak  and  back  alon^  the  l)rokpn  enchantment  of  the  ridgo  is 
forgotten.  Tlie  summits  are  a<;airi  above  us,  challenging  and 
remote,  each  shadowy  line  no  more  than  hintiiit^  at  the  memory 
of  some  hidden  phice  of  contest,  and,  for  the  upward  glance, 
invested  once  again  with  the  glamour  of  seclusion  and  difficulty. 
We  might  return  and  prevail  a  second  time,  hut  it  would  now 
be  with  no  less  effort  and  uncertainty  than  before.  Even  while 
we  are  still  within  the  measure  of  our  victorious  dav,  we 
realise  that  we  have  already  surrendered  the  few  hours  of  success 
stolen  from  an  existence  as  nuitalde  in  substance,  and  more 
indomitable  in  spirit,  than  our  own.  Could  we  repeat  our 
ascent,  the  rocks  would  not  he  the  same  rocks,  as  we  should  not 
be  the  same  men.  Wind  and  rook  and  weather,  and  strength 
and  mood  and  fortune,  can  never  be  matched  twice  in  the  same 
circumstances  of  conffict  or  lead  inevitably  to  the  same  issue. 

As  we  watched  from  the  hut  the  great  ridges  of  the  Jorasses 
were  abeady  bri^tening  with  a  new  armour  of  frost,  and  noisily 
shaping  fresh  rock  escarpments  as  a  challenge  to  other  explorers. 
For  us,  in  any  later  season,  theur  defiance  will  have  lost  nothing 
of  its  magic,  and  their  distant  splendour  seem  only  the  greater 
for  the  recollection  of  its  formidable  discovery.  There  is  a 
charm  in  revisiting,  with  curious  and  different  minds,  the 
sights  or  stories  that  leave  a  familiar  but  mysterious  aftei math 
in  the  sun-coloured  pictures  that  survive  from  our  childish 
impressions  ;  but  the  mountain  that  we  once  have  climbed 
recalls  us  afterwards  with  a  more  vivid  appeal,  the  spell  of  a 
friendshij)  formed  in  the  fiercest  moments  of  intense  living, 
strange  to  our  later  and  more  subdued  consciousness,  but 
even  in  the  imagination  of  its  recovery  alive  with  the 
memory  of  every  detail  of  elusive  pleasure  once  dreamed  of  iu 
its  company. 
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Mont  Blano  and  thb  Gr^pon  in  1911. 

Bt  HUMPH&EY  OWEN  J0NB8. 

(Read  before  the  Alpine  Club,  November  7,  1911.) 

Di  reverenza  gli  atti  e  il  viso  adorna, 

Si  che  i  diletti  lo  inyiaid  in  siuo. — Purgatario,  xiL  82. 

THE  climbing  season  of  fbis  year  will  bp  nieinorable  not 
only  for  tlip  (extraordinary  spell  of  unhroken  fine  weather 
and  for  thi»  nia^Miificcnt  condilion  of  the  rock  peaks,  but  also 
for  the  troublesome  state  of  most  glaciers  and  for  certain 
unusual  ]»eouliarities.  Tims,  in  the  early  part  of  August 
the  Aveallier  often  showed  every  sign  of  ineaking  up  ;  the 
nights  and  early  mornings  were  characterised  by  a  marked 
absence  of  the  low  temperatures  which  are  usual  at  these 
times  in  fine  weather,  yet  this  never  portended  more  than 
a  passing  thnndefstorm.  Lastly,  the  snow  mountains  and 
ridges  were  still  snow  and  not  ice:  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  state  of  things  in  1906. 

It  was  therefore  dear  that  here  was  the  opportunity  for 
tackling  certain  problems  for  which  all  had  been  waiting  for 
the  last  four  years.  This  view  the  guides  also  held  and  stated 
strongly  in  the  form  :  *  A  rock  peak  that  does  not  go  this  year 
never  will  go,*  so  I  looked  forward  to  realising  or  relinquishing 
hopes  raised  by  the  explorations  of  previous  years  in  the  chain 
of  Mont  Blanc. 

It  was  niy  good  fortune  to  accompany  GeofTrey  Young  and 
B.  Todhunter,  two  old  ('and)ridge  friends,  with  neither  of 
whom  had  I  previously  clindx'd  in  the  Al})s ;  but  well  I  knew 
that  in  their  train  I  should  be  expected  to  move  quickly, 
especially  on  rocks.  We  worked  together  in  various  com- 
binations with  one  or  more  of  tlie  guides.  Josef  Knubel,  Laurent 
Oroux  and  Henri  Brocbercl,  until  the  tem])t)rarv  break  in  the 
weatlier  in  the  latter  half  of  August  hastened  tin'  de})arture 
of  my  compaiiiniis.  Altogether  the  ])arty  made  six  new 
expeditions,  and  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  describe  two  of  these: 
an  ascent  of  Mont  iUanc  by  the  J>rouillard  liidge  and  an  ascent 
of  the  (irepon  from  the  Mer  de  I  ilace. 

The  contrast  between  these  two  expeditions  is  very  striking  ; 
the  former  completes  the  exploration  of  the  chief  rock  arete  of 
the  Monarch  of  the  Alps  and  provides  a  route  to  its  summit 
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whioh  is  certainlj  among  the  finest ;  the  latter  is  a  fancy  rock 
climb  of  the  most  difficult  kind  on  a  peak  which;  has  been 
described  somewhat  tu^ustly  as  '*  nwr  ein  KkttmUock  vom 

Montanvert.* 

With  long  expeditions  in  the  Mont  Blanc  chain  in  prospect 
we  decided  to  get  into  training  elsewhere,  and  lor  this  purpose 
selected  the  Dauphin^,  a  district  new  to  all  except  Todhunter 
and  Croux.  We  all  met  on  the  way  and  duly  arrived  at 
Jja  (irave,  whenec  four  of  us  set  otT  tlio  same  evening  for  the 
Chalet  de  I'Alpe.  We  slept  the  second  ni^ht  at  the  Proniontoire 
Hut,  and  the  third  in  the  l)ivouac  lieside  tlie  (ilacier  du  Vallon 
de  la  Pilatte,  in  which  we  were  completely  sheltered  from  a 
heavy  thundersliower  of  considerable  duration.  The  next 
day  all  six  made  a  new  ronte  to  the  Dome  de  Neige  dcs  Ecrins 
by  its  west  arete  and  traversed  it,  the  Pic  Lory  and  Les  Ecrins. 
On  the  descent  the  (rlaciir  Blanc  gave  us  a  considerable 
amomit  of  work  to  do,  and  the  downward  jumps  over  two 
enormous  crevasses  were  of  the  biggest  and  most  exciting 
kind.  The  next  ni^t  saw  us  again  at  the  Promontoire  Hut, 
whenee  Todhunter  and  Brooherel  reached  La  Grave  by  the 
Brdohe  de  la  Meije,  while  the  rest  of  ns  made  a  most  enjoyable 
traverse  of  the  Meije  wider  ideal  conditions  in  about  nine  hours, 
including  many  halts  that  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  hours, 
l^ie  behaviour  of  the.  weather  surprised  us  all,  but  we  were 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  it  could  not  last  and  that  it  behoved 
us  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  as  long  as  it  did.  Consequently 
we  made  all  haste  to  Courmayeur,  crossing  the  Ools  du  GaUbier 
and  du  Petit  St.  Bernard  in  motor  diligences.  The  passage 
of  the  former  in  a  light  car  of  the  topheavy  variety,  whioh 
skidded  continually  on  the  narrow,  rough,  and  dusty  road, 
I  shall  always  remember  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
experiences  of  my  life. 

The  prospect  of  a  return  to  tlip  cliain  of  Mont  Blanc 
restored  njy  spirits.  'I'o  me  this  group  so  far  surpasses  any 
other  I  know  in  lu'auty  and  interest  that  1  lind  it  impossible 
to  understand  how  it  could  have  ])een  thought  that  '  ho  has 
neither  the  beauty  of  the  Oberlaud  nor  the  subhmity  of  the 
Dauphine.*  * 

The  passage  of  the  Petit  St.  Bernard  was  less  nerve-.shattering, 
and  landed  us  on  August  1  at  Courmayeur,  where  our  arrival 
was  awaited  with  impatience  for  reasons  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain. 

•  Whymper,  Scratnbks,  p.  222, 
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My  connexion  with  tho  ascent  of  Mont  Blano  by  the  BroniOard 
Bidge  is  due  to  Dr.  Blodip;,  the  well-known  Austrian  moun- 
taineer, who  set  himself  the  task  of  climbing  all  the  peaks 
in  tho  Alps  of  4000  metres  or  over.  This  task  (a  *  fantasy,' 
as  ho  calls  it)  was  thought  to  have  been  completed  in  1906 
when  the  Ai<^'uille  Blanche  de  Peiiteret  and  Mont  Brouillard  were 
added  to  the  bag,  bringing  the  total  up  to  sixty-tive.  In  the 
meantime,  howc^ver,  two  new  ])eakH  had  been  added  to  the 
list  by  being  ascended,  named  and  duly  recordcHl  on  the  new 
Barbey-lmfeld-Kurz  Map.  Here  then  was  Blodig  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven  faced  with  the  problem  of  ascending  t  he  Punta 
Margberita  and  the  Picco  Luigi  Ainedeo  in  order  to  C()iii})lete 
liis  self-imposed  task  and  earn  iiis  well-merited  repose.  The 
first  was  a  comparatively  simple  proi»lem,  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  year,  when  its  north  face  would  be 
free  from  ice.  a  state  of  things  which  was  not  realised  until 
this  year ;  but  the  ascent  of  the  Picco  Luigi  Amedeo  was  quite 
a  different  matter.  This  peak  was  first  ascended  in  1901  by 
Signori  G.  B.  and  G.  F.  Gugliermina,  who,  starting  from  the 
Qmntino  Sella  Hut»*  climbed  the  west  face  by  means  of  difficult 
rocks,  on  which  they  spent  two  nights,  and  readied  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc  at  9  p.h.  on  the  third  day.  A  repetition  of  this 
magnificent  expedition  was  not  suggested  by  Blodig,  even 
in  moments  of  great(^st  enthusiasm,  so  some  other  method  of 
attaining  his  desire  had  to  be  found,  and  inspection  made  it 
clear  that  the  west  face  might  be  neglected  for  this  purpose. 
Daring  the  last  lifty  years  many  well-known  mountaineers 
had  already  studied  the  Brouillard  Ridge,  including  the  east 
face  of  the  Picco  Luigi  Amedeo,  from  the  Ikouillard  (ilacier, 
and  though  lit  fie  information  relating  to  most  of  tliese 
exjit'ditions  or  attempts  is  to  be  found  in  the  literaturit  the 
following  are  recorded  :  Mr.  Birkbeck  (18G4),t  Marcbese  Durazzo 
(1870),J  Messrs.  rtt.-rson  Kelso  and  (iirdlestono  (1873),§ 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Kennedy  and  T.  Middlemore  (1874),||  Mr.  J. 
Kccles  (I875),1f  Dr.  Collie  and  Major  Jkuce  with  H.  Thapa 
(1899),**  Signori  (higliennina  (I8<i9).tt  In  many  cases  the 
opinic»n  that  the  ridge  is  luiclindmble  from  that  side  is  delinitely 
expressed. 

In  1908  therefore  Blodig  contemplated  making  a  descent 


♦  Boll.  C.A.I.  1902,  XXXV.  244  el  scq.  f  ^i-  J-  viii.  409. 

X  Boll.  C.A.I,  vi.  292.  §  Moore,  Alps  in  18G4,  pp.  420, 425. 

II  A.  J.  viL  110  and  225.  f  A.  /.  viii.  409. 

Climbing  in  Himalaya,  p.  17a       ft  ^^l* 
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from  Mont  BUno  to  the  Col  £mile  Bey  by  the  Bronillard  Bid^^o, 
a  rather  unattractivo  proposal,  which  was  carried  so  far  that 
enormous  quantities  of  rope  of  various  kinds  appeared  at 
Courinayeur.  However,  careful  scrutiny  of  the  east  rfido  of 
the  ridge  from  a  convenient  view-point  on  the  road  near 
Courniayeur  revealed  a  couloir,  or  rather  a  ^nlly,  descending 
to  a  point  just  Itelow  the  Col  Eniile  Bey,  and  this  gully  Kcken- 
stein  persistently  niauitahied  could  he  ascended,  at  any  rato 
if  free  fi'oui  ice.  As  the  ^^ully  is  ohviously  the  main  outlet 
for  the  water  coming  from  the  conspicuous  snowheld  ahove 
it.  would  prohal)ly  only  he  dry  in  a  Ime  year.  This  view 
so  far  prevailed  that  in  VM)H  E.  H.  Compton  and  1  ascended 
to  the  Col  Emilo  Bey,  which  took  us  three  hours  and  twenty-tivo 
minutes  from  the  Quintino  Sella  Hut.  While  my  companion 
sketched  industriouslyi  I  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  gully 
and  examined  it.  It  was  then  filled  with  ice  and  its  sides 
garnished  with  pendent  ioioles,  whioh'  conditions  preoloded 
any  thou^^ts  of  ascending  it  at  the  time.  It  looked  however 
to  my  optimistic  eye  as  if  it  could  be  ascended  without  much 
difficidty  when  dry,  and  it  was  certain  that  once  up  the  first 
200  feet  or  so  it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  any  insuperable 
diflfioulty  would  be  encountered.  The  slope  soon  becomes 
less  steep,  the  slahhy  protogine  gives  way  to  a  different  rock,- 
more  broken  and  dark  hrown  in  colour.*  This  view  was 
confirmed  hy  further  inspection  from  the  sunnnit  of  Mont 
Brouillard,  which  we  ascended.  Tliere  seemed  to  be  another, 
route,  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Col,  which  might  he 
feasible,  but  though  it  would  usually  l)e  fomid  free  from  ice 
it  would  ohviously  ))e  much  more  difHcult.  This  report 
and  tlio  onset  of  had  weather  that  same  day  sent  Blodig  home 
in  a  very  sorrowful  mood. 

In  1909,  two  days  hcfore  the  arrival  of  Blodig  and  njyself 
at  Courniayeur,  tlie  gully  was  rcpoi  tcfl  fn-c  from  ir»' :  f)ut.  it 
was  certainly  iced  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  and.  as  we  failed 
in  an  atteMi])t  to  ascend  the  Bunta  Margherita,  Blodig  departed 
more  desponclent  than  evt?r. 

Last  year  (1910)  it  is  ahnost  needless  to  say  the  expedition  was 


*  Dr.  Bounoy  has  kindly  examined  a  specimen  of  this  rock, 
and  reports  that  '  it  is  a  hiotite  gneiss,  not  rich  in  quartz,  with 
some  iron  oxide,  cjjidote  and  minute  ac(e.ssory  minerals,  mostly 
decomposition  products  from  the  felspar.  It  belongs  to  the  older 
Alpine  group  of  gneisses  and  crystuUine  schists,  and  thus  is  more 
ancient  than  the  well-known  protogine.' 
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ice  in  it,  but  this  \  t  ar.  to  oar  great  delight,  it  was  filled  with 
snow  in  exeellent  condition.  We  returned  in  eheerfnl  mood, 
enjoyed  the  magnifioent  panorama  from  the  hnt,  rendered  still 
more  heautiM  by  the  evening  oolonrs,  and  retired  with  high 
hopes  for  the  morrow. 

At  midnight  we  rose  to  find  a  cloudless  sky  and  brilliant 
moonlight.  So  having  put  on  our  crampons  we  set  off  at 
1.10,  and,  following  the  tracks  made  the  previous  day.  had 
crossed  the  hergschrund,  at  the  foot  of  the  couloir  leading  t  o  the 
Col  Emile  Rey,  at  2.20.  Hen^  we  unroped  and  ascended  to 
the  Col,  which  we  reached  at  4.22 — earlier  than  we  had  expected. 
The  moon  had  served  us  well,  and  as  we  ascended  it  gradually 
disappeared  hehind  the  Aiguilles  de  Trelatete.  the  shadow  of 
which  followed  us  up  the  couloir.  The  situation  is  admirably 
described  in  Shelley's  words : 

'  The  cold  earth  slept  below ; 
Above  the  cold  sl^  shone ; 

And  all  arotuid. 
With  a  chiUiog  sound, 

From  caves  of  ice  and  fields  of  snow. 
The  breath  of  ni^lit  like  death  did  flow 
Under  the  sinking  muon.' 

Blodig  and  I  sat  down  to  await  the  appearance  of  the  sun,  while 
Young,  showing  his  usual  inexhaustible  energy,  made  certain 
of  at  least  one  peak  by  ascending  Mt.  Brouillajrd  with  Knubel. 
This  ascent  took  them  nine  minutes  from  the  Col,  and  caused 
Blodig  to  mutter  many  things  about  the  foolishness  of  a  man 
of  his  age  coining  out  with  such  '  Teufelsgdnger,'  These 
insatiables  having  returned  we  It  ;init  that  Knuljel  was  confident 
of  being  able  to  ascend  the  guUy  on  the  east ,  in  the  bed  of  which 
there  was  but  little  ice,  and  even  of  being  abh^  to  reach  the 
ridge  by  the  more  dithcult  route  on  the  west  of  the  Col.  We 
then  breakfasted,  and  tried  to  cheer  Blodig,  who  could  not 
yet  be  brought  to  believe  that  he  would  soon  have  attained 
his  long-di'sired  object.  It  was  agreed  that,  if  we  were  to 
succeed  and  to  avoid  an  involuntary  bivouac,  it  would  be 
necessary  not  to  lose  time  ;  so  at  5.15,  in  brilliant  smili^'lit. 
now,  we  ropt'd  up  and  moved  on  to  the  foot  of  the  ^nilly. 
This  we  ascended  maiidy  by  its  true  right  wall.  The  cliiiil)ing 
was  interestin«:.  but  a  corner  requiring  some  dflicacy  of  balance 
and  a  fairly  ditbcult  slalj  of  about  iiU  feet  provided  with  small 
hobls  were  tbc  only  ])assages  wliicli  needed  serious  consideration. 
In  au  houx*  we  had  reached  easier  ^roiuid  near  the  ridge,  whore 
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we  rested  and  unroped.  Then  at  6.40  we  were  on  the  snow- 
field  which  is  so  conspicuous  from  Courmayeur,*  and  continued 
the  ascent  by  the  low  rock  rib  on  the  east  of  this  until  the 
main  ridge  was  reached  at  7.50,t  and  the  summit  of  the  Piece 
Luif^  Amedeo  fifteen  minutes  h\Un\  Blodig  stepped  first 
on  to  the  sunmiit  of  his  last  viertausender,  his  face  wreathed  in 
smiles,  and  proceeded  to  cull  three  cheers  for  tiif;  Climbers' 
Club,  the  ascent  having  been  made  ])y  the  one  and  only  honorary 
member  of  that  club  and  two  ordinary  members  with  a  Swiss 
guide.  We  were  actually  a  very  cosmopolitan  party,  as  no 
two  of  us  had  the  same  native  tongue.  The  air  was  still,  every- 
thing was  perfectly  clear,  and  we  fully  enjoyed  the  glorious 
prospect  spread  out  before  us  ;  but  after  forty  minutes  of  these 
joys  the  consideration  tliat  tlie  greater  part  of  the  day's  work 
was  still  before  iis  caused  us  to  turn  our  backs  reluctantly  on 
all  this  and  to  move.  The  rope  was  put  on  and  retained  until 
we  had  passed  the  gap  between  the  Picoo  Luigi  Amedeo  and 
the  ar6te  of  Mont  Blanc  de  Courmayeur  and  had  ascended  the 
first  step  in  the  latter.  This  was  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to 
our  choosing  a  chimney  in  firm  rock  on  the  left  instead  of  the 
easier  route  over  looser  rock  on  our  right.  At  9.15  we  had 
surmounted  the  obstacle,  and,  after  discussbn,  Young  and  I 
elected  to  go  on  unroped,  while  Blodig  and  Knubel  decided  to 
follow  roped.  Young  led  rapidly  up  the  easy  serrated  ridge 
over  an  apparently  unending  succession  of  rock  towers :  we 
roped  again  on  the  snow  ridge.  Later  this  carried  a  small  cornice, 
which  grew  into  a  large  one  near  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
de  Courmayeur,  as  near  as  possible  to  which  we  passed 
at  11.25.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  was  reached  just  after 
midday. 

It  would  l)e  presumption  in  me  to  attempt  to  write  of  the 
view,  as  this  has  been  done  so  admirably  by  so  many  masters  of 
Alpine  description.  Let  it  sutlice  to  state  that  it  was  at  its 
best.  Yet,  though  there  was  very  little  wind,  the  cold  forced 
us  to  forgo  the  enjoyment  of  the  superb  pantjrama,  and  we 
elected  to  wait  in  the  shelter  of  the  hole  where  the  Observatory 
had  once  stood.    Blodig  and  Knubel  arrived  about  half  an  hour 

*  I  am  informed  that  at  the  end  of  August  the  snow  had  entirely 
disappeared  from  this  plaro.  and  that  no  one  remembers  any  pzevious 
year  in  which  this  had  occurred. 

t  The  point  at  which  we  struck  the  ridge  nuist  be  near  that  at 
which  the  Signori  Gugliermina  reached  it  on  their  ascent,  whence 
eas^  vdokB  led  to  the  summit. 
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later,  and  we  left  the  iammit  at  12.45,  intent  on  rest  and  refresh- 
ment at  the  Yallot  Hut,  which  we  reached  at  1.7  and  left  at 
2.45  to  descend  hy  the  D6me  route.  The  two  enormous 
bergschrunds  gave  ns  considerable  trouble,  and  were  only 
crossed  by  a  combination  of  sidling  along  vertical  walls  of  ice 
and  some  exciting  jumping.  Then  we  found  the  glacier  so 
badly  crevassed  that  for  some  time  it  seeined  doubtful  if  we 
could  win  through.  During  this  time  Hlodig,  though  surprised 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  ascent  had  be(»n  made,  yet  tindin;? 
it  difficult  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  preconceived  idea  that 
the  expedition  would  involve  at  least  one  involuntary  bivouac, 
thought  that,  after  all,  the  time  had  come  for  the  said  }»ivouac, 
and  incautiously  made  a  joking  remark  to  Knubel  about 
choosing  a  suitable  place  for  it.  This  calU'd  f()rth  a  burst  of 
patois,  from  which  we  gathered  that  the  heilige  Sirohsark  was 
called  to  witness  that,  rather  than  bivouac,  he  wouUl  make 
fitojis  of  the  ice-axes  and  use  them  for  crossing  crevasses  as 
long  as  they  lasted.  Eventually  the  hut  w^as  reached  at 
5.80,  where  we  indulged  in  half  an  hour's  rest,  and  later  we  had 
another  at  La  VissAUe.  The  bng  walk  down  the  Yal  Veni 
by  moonli^t  was  beguiled  by  an  exchange  of  impressions  of 
the  day,  imd  as  we  were  all  very  cheerful  the  way  did  not 
seem  long.  Blodig  was  so  happy  that,  if  the  rest  of  us  had 
had  no  other  reason  for  feeling  the  same,  the  &ot  of  having 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  his  happiness  would  have 
been  enough.  Young  was  delighted  to  have  made  his  first 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  such  a  fine  new  route,  and  derived 
additional  satisfaction  from  having  broken  what  he  calls  the 
Courmayeur  tradition  of  bivouacs  ;  wliile  I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  expedition,  all  of  which  I  had  ergoyed  so  thoroughly, 
and  agreed  with  Yomig  that,  even  if  nothing  more  was  done, 
the  season  would  still  bo  a  memorable  one.  We  entered  . 
Courmayeur  at  10.30  to  the  surprise  of  all ;  none  expected 
us  back  that  night,  and  muw  had  even  predicted  three 
bivouacs  for  us.  The  machinery  of  the  Hotel  Savoye  was  put 
in  motion  for  providinc:  us  with  food,  and  we  soon  retired  to 
rest  in  a  very  contented  mood  after  a  day  o£  over  twenty -one 
hours. 

Thus  was  that  long-standing  problem,  the  ascent  of  the 
Brouillard  liidge  *  of  Mont  Blanc,  solved  and  a  new  route  to 


♦  Later  this  year  Les  Mouts  Rouges  du  Brouillard  were  ascended 
from  the  Glacier  de  Miage  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Andrews  ;  thus  the  whole 
of  the  great  Brouillard  iudge  has  now  been  dimbed. 
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that  magnificent  peak  made  over  the  greatest  of  its  rock  aretes. 
The  expedition  is  a  highly  mteresting  one,  ui  whioh  there  is  a 

combination  of  first-rate  snow,  ioe,  and  rock  work  for  whiGh 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  Under  really  good 
conditions,  such  as  we  foiuid  this  year,  which  are  however 

probably  rare,  the  expedition  presents  no  particular  difficulty, 
but  it  is  imdoubtedly  very  lonfx.  and  s])eed  is  necessary  if  it  is 
to  be  completed  in  tlie  day.  We  liad  moved  rapidly  throughout, 
and  the  pace  at  which  Blodig  still  moved  on  the  dese(»nt  caused 
his  junior^!  to  marvel  greatly,  and  to  wonder  how  near  it  they 
would  he  a))le  to  get  at  the  same  age. 

During  the  ascent  we  saw  no  stones  fall,  but  later  in  the 
day  sonie  stones  must  he  expected,  both  in  the  couloir  leading 
to  the  Col  Kmile  Hey  and  also  in  the  gully  ahov<<  this.  In  the 
couloir  all  danger  from  them  can  he  avoided  by  keeping  on  its 
left  side,  l)ut  in  the  gully  little  or  no  shelter  could  be  found. 

It  seldom  happens  that  at  the  time  a  new  expedition  is 
recorded  there  is  so  much  sobsoquent  history  to  teU  as  in  this 
case.  The  expedition  just  described  has  already  been  repeated 
twice  this  year.  On  August  11,  two  days  after  our  ascent, 
Herr  H.  Pfann  and  Count  Ugo  di  Vallepiana  started  horn 
the  hut  at  midnight  and  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  at 
5  P.M.  On  August  18,  Dr.  Piihn  with  Adolf  e  Bey  and  a  porter 
set  out  at  8  a.m.,  and  reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Bliuic  at 
6.80  P.M.  Both  parties  spent  the  night  in  the  hut  on  the  summit 
and  were  exposed  to  some  risk  from  stone  falls  before  reaching 
the  Picco  Luigi  Amedeo. 

The  next  day  Hlodig  returned  liome,  proposing  in  the  future 
to  be  content  with  the  ascent  of  lower  peaks  in  the  Eastern 
Alps.  Young  and  1  set  out  for  other  expeditions,  the  chronicles 
of  wbi(di  will  be  written  by  him  in  a  style  more  litting  to  the 
subject  tlian  is  at  my  command.  Meanwhile  Todhunter 
had  heen  l)usy,  and  among  other  exjUMlitions  had  made  the 
first  travi'ise  of  Mont  (iruetta.  On  August  H\,  Todhunter 
and  I  went  to  the  Quintino  Sella  Hut  with  Brocherel,  my  sixth 
visit,  and  the  next  day  we  crossed  ^b)nt  Blanc  to  Chamonix. 
The  only  facts  worthy  of  note  are  that,  owing  to  the  crevasses, 
we  found  considerable  ditliculty  in  reaching  the  upper  basin 
of  the  Glacier  du  M(»nt  Hlanc,  and  also  m  etfecting  a  lodgment 
on  the  rocks.  In  the  former  process  we  were  disturbed  by 
a  large  flake  of  ice  whioh  fell  after  Brocherel  had  climbed  over 
it  and  before  we  did.  Fragments  hit  us,  and  we  were  fortunate 
in  escaping  any  injury. .  We  arrived  at  Chamoniz  in  good  time 
for  tea  and  the  inimitable  raspberry  tarts.  Young  was  abeady 
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there,  having  come  over  the  Col  du  Geaut ;  Knubel  in  charge 
of  the  baggage  effected  the  passage  by  means  of  the  Col  Ferret ; 
Croux  had  left  ns  to  fulfil  another  engagement. 

Apparently  the  weather  was  stiU  on  its  best  behaviour,  so 
it  was  agreed  that  we  should  all  five  proceed  to  a  camp  on 
the  north  side  of  Tr61aporte  and  make  a  determined  attack 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace  face  of  the  Gr^pon,  the  ascent  of  which 
had  been  an  ambition  and  a  study  of  Young's  for  many  years. 
The  history  of  previous  attempts  on  this  face  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  brief.  The  late  Mr.  Mummery  *  chose  it  as  his  first  line 
of  attack  on  the  peak,  but  only  reached  a  point  quite  low  on 
the  face  near  a  '  great  red  tower  *  which  is  conspicuous  from 
below,  from  which  it  seemed  possible  with  great  difficulty  to 
reach  the  Charmoz-Grepon  Col  or  the  gap  l)etween  the  Pic 
Balfour  and  the  highest  peak,  both  which  points  were  known 
to  be  much  more  easily  reached  from  the  Nantilloiis  side. 
The  former  route  was  subse(iuently  followed  by  Mr.  liyaii 
with  Joseph  and  Franz  liochmatter,  and  tliis  cxjH'd  it  ion  was 
repeated  by  }>It.  A.  Stuart  .Iciikins  with  .lean  liourms^sen  and 
Leon  l^ournier.  Both  parties  reached  the  summit  ridge 
above  the  top  of  the  *  Munnnery  crack,*  and  in  eacli  case  it 
was  found  necessary  at  one  place  to  throw  a  rope  in  order  to 
render  further  progress  possible.  Yomig  visited  the  face  twice, 
and  other  parties  have  also  explored  it. 

This  face  turns  out  to  be  a  splendid  case  in  support  of  the 
theory,  which  one  of  our  worthy  vice-presidents  maintains 
was  originated  by  the  late  Alexander  Burgener,  that  the  only 
way  to  ascertaui  whether  difficult  rocks  can  be  ascended  or 
not  is  to  go  and  rub  your  nose  against  them — ^in  fact,  that 
prospectmg  from  a  distance  is  useful  only  in  the  case  of  com- 
paratively easy  rocks,  and  close  inspection  is  necessary  in  the 
ease  of  difficult  rocks. 

Our  camp  was  all  that  a  camp  should  be,  only  that,  owuig 
to  this  exceptional  year,  there  was  no  water  near  it,  so  ice  had 
to  be  carried  up  from  the  glacier.  There  I  spent  the  most 
comfortable  night  I  have  ever  spent  in  a  cam]),  which  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  The  next  morning,  August  19,  under  a  perfectly 
clear  starht  sky,  we  got  off  at  3.5,  and  by  traversing  round  the 
promontory  of  the  Trelaporte  reached  the  glacier  of  tliiit  name 
at  4.15.  We  then  moved  up  the  glacier  towards  the  most 
northerly  of  the  three  couloirs.  (Mummery  had  tried  tirst 
the  middle  one  and  tlien  the  most  southerly.)    Below  the 
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bergsohrand  ftt  5  a.m.  we  roped  in  the  oider  Ennljeli  Broohere!, 
Young,  myself,  and  Todhnnter,  which  oi^er  remi^ned  the  aame 
thron^oat  the. ascent. 

The  formidable  bergsehnmd,  surmounted  by  '  a  wall  impreg* 
nable  of  beaming  ice/  was  turned  by  the  rocks  on  its  north  side, 
which  gave  climbing  that  helped  to  tune  our  masdes  to  the 
pitch  required  for  the  day's  work.  The  steep  snow  slope 
above  the  bergschrund  was  then  traversed  to  the  south  and  a 
lodgment  on  tlu>  rocks  cfTected  at  5.B5.  The  route  now  bore 
upwards  to  the  left,  and,  proceeding  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  I 
should  ever  care  to  have?  set  for  me  on  rocks,  we  passed  near 
the  *  great  red  tower  '  at  <».15  ;  tlien  followtnl  the  line  of  a  Hvely 
little  stream  until  much  more  serious  work  hegan  at  G.55.  We 
were  now  to  the  right  of  and  st)iiit'\vhat  below  the  end  of  an 
enormous  st retell  of  yellow  slal»s  tliat  seemed  to  extend  down- 
wards from  tht'  suiimiit  ridge,  and  which  are  hounded  by  two 
ribs  of  rock,  one  extending  downwards  from  the  highest  peak 
of  the  (irepon,  and  the  other,  which  is  less  prominent,  from 
a  point  on  the  ridge  more  to  the  north. 

It  became  clear  about  this  time  that  Knubel  was  not  in  his 
befit  form,  and  Yomig  showed  not  only  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  bis  psychological  peculiarities  but  also  extraordinary  skill 
in  nursing  him  back  into  the  splendid  form  wfaieh  he  diowed 
later  in  the  day.  A  traverse  to  the  right,  followed  by  an 
easier  traverse  back  to  the  left  again,  brought  us  to  the  edge 
of  a  deeply  cut  chimney,  and  here  it  seemed  as  if  the  expedition 
would  come  to  an  untimely  end.  Knubel  proposed  to  go  to 
the  ri^t,  a  line  which,  if  followed,  would  inevitably  force  us 
on  in  that  direction,  with  no  hope  of  getting  on  to  the  rib  leading 
up  to  the  highest  point  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  ascend. 
The  traverse  to  the  left  had  to  be  made  here  or  not  at  all 
The  situation  was  undoubtedly  critical,  and  the  success  of 
the  expedition  hung  in  thebalaTice  for  a  time;  but  it  was  saved 
by  Young,  who  quickly  descended  the  chimney  and  called  out 
that  a  traverse  was  possilde  from  that  point.  Knubel  came 
over  and,  after  inspection,  admitted  that  the  traverse  could 
be  made  with  the  aid  of  a  tixed  rope,  but  said  it  would  be 
im})ossible  to  retm'n.  This  objc/ction  was  overruled  Ity  Young, 
who  pointed  out  a  ledt'e  alioNc  tlie  traverse  from  which  the 
lirst  man  to  return  could  lie  secured  ;  that  ])oint  conceded, 
a  spare  rope  was  lixed,  and  the  traA  erse,  which  was  ditViciilt 
and  remarkal)ly  free  from  holds,  was  executed.  Eaay  rocks 
then  led  upwanls  to  the  crest  of  the  ril*  which  we  desired  to 
reach,  where  a  convenient  breakfasling-place,  dominated  by 
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the  famous  *  Crag  on  the  Gre])on  '  on  the  left,  was  found  at 
8.25.  The  pace  hail  hovn  fast,  and  so,  after  nearly  live  and  a  half 
hours,  we  all  needed  some  rest  and  refreshment  ;  tlieso  coupled 
with  reminiscences  of  recent  triumphs  restored  Knubel  to  his 
OBaally  cheerful  and  optimktie  mood,  so  that  we  felt  assured  of 
the  BuccesB  of  the  expedition  if  it  was  possible. 

At  9  we-  were  off  onoe  more,  and  from  this  time  imtil  the 
summit  was  readied  at  2  the  elimbing  was  always  diffioult, 
usually  exceedingly  difficult,  twice  verging  on  the  impossible, 
but  it  was  midonbtedly  superb.  Chimney,  slab  and  crack, 
always  steep,  sometimes  even  overhanpng,  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  and  bewildering  succession ;  often  the  slabs 
provided  only  a  crack-hold  for  the  hands  and  the  foothold  ' 
had  to  be  obtained  by  friction  on  vertical  slabs  of  rough 
protogine.  It  would  be  im])os8ible  to  describe  the  route  in 
detail,  and  fortunately  such  a  description  is  unnecessary  ;  there 
could  be  httle  difficulty  in  finding  the  route,  as  it  keeps 
fairly  directly  up  the  rib  towards  the  summit,  and  seemed  to 
us  to  be  practically  the  only  feasible  lino  of  ascent. 

A  few  of  the  passages  how^ever  stand  out  in  one's  mind  for 
one  reason  or  another,  and  I  will  merely  mention  some  of  these, 
including  the  crux  of  the  climl),  which  none  of  us  is  ever  likely 
to  forget.  From  the  breakfast-place  an  ascent  of  about  00  feet 
brought  us  to  a  great  triangular  platform  backed  by  a  right- 
angled,  vertical  recess.  This  it  was  agreed  ought  to  have  a 
name;  it  was  therefore  dubbed  '  la  nwhe  des  amis*  and  was 
selected  by  Knubel  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  Itivouac  in  case  of 
a  retreat — ^the  last  we  heard  of  such  an  imdesirable  contingency. 
A  very  long  stretch  of  difficult  climbing,  relieved  only  by  two 
short  easier  bits,  brought  us  to  a  small  gap  in  the  rib,  from 
which  the  *  Crag '  was  seen  dose  on  our  left  and  whence  smooth 
slabs  seemed  to  stretch  directly  up  to  the  summit.  This 
was  about  10.80  a.ii.  From  this  point  some  slabs  and. steep 
cracks  led  to  a  horizontal  terrace  about  a  yard  wide  and  about 
fifty  yards  long ;  a  glance  to  the  right  revealed  nothing  but 
hopeless  slabs  ;  about  15  yards  to  the  left  an  abnormally  steep 
chimney  led  upwards  for  about  $200  feet,  and  be\  ond  that  again 
there  seemed  no  hope  of  ascending.  A  small  cairn  was  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  chimney  and  we  started  up .  About  two-thirds 
of  the  way  up  the  chimney  narrowed  and  became  overhanging. 
Here  Knubel  passed  his  sack  down  to  Young,  who,  with  admir- 
able foresight,  had  left  his  own  behind  ;  then,  facing  the 
true  right  wall  of  the  chimney,  he  sm'mounted  the  overhang 
with  considerable  difiiculty  and  reached  a  stance.  Brocherd 
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theD  ascended,  but  with  a  sack  had  to  face  the  left  wall,  a 
method  adopted  by  the  rest  of  the  party.  Todhunter  and  I 
moved- up  to  Yomig ;  while,  thoui^  we  could  not  see  vrt^i  was 
happeomg,  it  was  obvious  that  serious  work  was  going  on 
above  us.  Here,  as  in  several  other  difficult  places,  wMe  I 
was  still  gasping  for  breath  after  severe  exertion  and  preparing 
to  take  in  Todhunter's  rope,  I  was  much  astonished  to  find  his 
gloved  hands,  delicately  holding  the  coils  of  rope  which  he 
gathered  in  as  he* came  up,  suddenly  appear  between  my  lieels. 
Li  answer  to  my  expressions  of  surprise  he  would  mildly 
respond  that  he  thought  it  advisable  to  come  alon^'  (o  s:\vp  time 
and  was  taking  no  risks.  After  some  time  we  gathered  ttiat 
Knubel  had  arrived  somewliore  or  oth<'r,  and  tliat  Young  was 
exy>ected  to  move  up  to  Jirochcrt'l.  who  announced  that  he 
was  safe  and  a!)le  to  liold  but  not  to  give  any  fuitlier  assistance. 

At  the  first  atteiii})t  Young  found  the  sack  so  troublesome 
at  the  narrow,  o\ crlianging  part  of  the  chimney  that  he 
announced  that  ]ni  could  not  be  expected  to  get  up  with  such 
a  liandicap.  This  information,  conveyed  by  Brocherel  to 
Knubel  in  the  form  'Josef!  Mi)nsu'ur  Yoiitig  ne  inonie  pas/ 
had  such  a  stimulating  effect  that  Brocherel  was  very  soon 
using  Young's  head  as  a  foothold  for  the  next  step.  Jjater 
Young  availed  himself  of  my  head  for  the  same  purpose ;  then 
he  disappeared  from  sight,  and  later  very  considerately  sent 
down  the  rope  for  us,  an  operation  which  was  not  by  any 
means  easy.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  impression 
of  the  next  80  feet.  First  there  was  the  constricted  part  of 
the  chimney  slightly  overhanging,  which  gavw^  out  on  a 
slab  provided  with  rudimentary  holds;  this  in  turn  led 
to  a  hopeless  overhang,  which  had  to  be  turned  by  rounding 
a  comer  on  the  ri^t,  whence  a  steep  slal),  practically 
devoid  of  holds,  led  to  a  good  stance  and  belay.  Knubel*s 
ascent  of  the  last-mentioned  slab,  relying  solely  on  an  axe, 
with  its  point  inserted  into  a  minute  crack  as  hand-hold, 
and  merely  on  friction  for  the  rest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
clim])iiig  feats  I  know  of.  It  was  ])erhaps  fortimate  for  the 
morale  of  the  party  that  he  was  out  of  sight  when  doing  it. 

A  short,  sharp  struggle  next  brought  us  severally  to  a  plat- 
form where  we  all  met  at  noon  and  iccovered  after  our  recent 
violent  exertions.  ]>n'vailing  feeling  of  ulicf  that  the 

last  passage  had  been  succt  ssfully  accomplished  was  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  annoyance  and  regret  because  the  upper  slab 
was  so  excessivelv  dithcult  as  to  make  it  unsafe  for  anvone  to 
lead  who  was  nut  master  of  the  '  ice-axe  hold,'  which,  so  far 
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as  I  know,  is  practised  only  by  Franz  Lochniatter  and  KnubeL 
At  12.80  wfi  moved  on  again,  the  first  obstacle  being  an 
exliilarating  cliiraney  of  120  feet ;  then  steep  slabs  and  cracks 
brouglit  us  to  the  cleft  between  the  Pic  lialfour  and  the  highest 
])oint  of  the  Grepon  at  1.30.  At  one  place,  where  the  arm 
jamnnul  in  a  crack  was  the  only  available  hold,  Yoiuig  and  I 
rejoiced  to  find  that  for  oiic<'  wt>.  by  virtuo  of  uiir  slightly 
great (  r  l)ulk,  were  able  to  proceed  with  somewhat  less  ditiiculty 
than  Tddhunter. 

At  tliis  time  we  were  ignorant  of  tlie  way  in  which  a  rope 
can  be  fixed  to  assist  the  leader  in  clitiiljing  the  '  Diuiod  * 
chimney  ;  and  further  we  were  particularly  anxious  to  iniish  the 
climb  by  the  Mer  de  (llace  face.  8o  leaving  the  gap  by  the 
detached  leaf  on  the  face,  Knubel  and  lirocherel  ascended  to 
an  uncomfortable  position  mider  the  overhang  of  the  final 
peak,  where  Brocherel  anchored  himsdf  and  gave  Knubel 
such  help  as  he  could.  The  rest  of  us  watched  with  hreathlees 
interest  Knubel's  violent  struggle,  again  using  Ids  axe,  this 
time  with  the  handle  inserted  between  two  stones  as  hand-hold, 
which  finally  landed  him  on  the  summit.  A  spare  rope  was 
then  fixed  and  we  all  forgathered  on  the'  summit  at  2.  The 
last  pitch  is  that  which  had  beaten  all  early  attempts  to  olimh 
thoGr^pon  by  the  south-west  ridge,  and  in  Monsieur  Dunod*s  last 
attempt  Aug.  Tairraz  had  failed  to  reach  the  summit  by  this 
route  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  36-foot  ladder.*  Knubel, 
who  was  supremely  happy,  was  warmly  congratulated  by  all  on 
his  magnificent  feat. 

1  trust  that  it  has  l»een  made  sufficiently  clear  that  this 
expedition  is  entirely  due  to  Young  and  Knubel ;  my  part  in  it 
was  confined  to  the  aforeiiK  ntioned  provision  of  a  foothold 
on  one  occasion  and  to  giving  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  It 
has  been  decreed  also  that  mine  is  to  be  a  task  of  the  humble 
chronicler. 

After  a  well-eanitMl  rest  wt'  turned  to  the  descent,  which, 
taken  in  a  b'isurely  manner,  brought  us  to  a  wt-lcome  tea 
at  the  Plan  des  Aiguilles,  and,  with  iiiatiy  a  story  by  the  way 
and  many  a  halt  to  enjoy  a  glorious  sunset,  to  a  still  more 
welcome  dinner  at  Couttet's  before  B. 

This  exiiedition  stands  alone  in  the  experience  of  all  the 
members  of  the  party,  not  only  for  the  long-continued  severity 
of  the  climb,  but  also  for  the  great  technical  difficulty  of  several 
passages.  It  is  only  the  excellent  firm,  rough  character  of 
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the  rock  which  makes  some  of  these  at  all  poesible.'^  The 
Ghamonix  guides  received  the  news  of  the  ascent  with  the 
snUen  silence  of  incredulity,  which  after  our  departore  changed 
to  active  denial  of  our  statements. 

The  %voath(T  now  became  l)a(l  for  live  days,  during  which 
Todh outer  and  Yoimg  botli  left  the  mountains.  Later  J.  M.  A. 
Thomson  and  I,  -with  Knuhol.  traversed  the  Mattorhom  twice 
in  three  days,  which  hrou<]:ht  Knubel  some  small  measure  of 
consolation  for  the  departure  of  liis  beloved  patron  ;  and  so 
home.  Thus  ended  the  most  memorable  and  most  successful 
season  I  have  ever  had  or  indeed  am  ever  likely  to  have  in 
the  Alps^ — a  season  in  which  weather,  conditions,  comrades, 
and  luck  wert;  all  that  could  be  desired,  a  season  which  has 
provided  pleasant  iiiciiiories  to  carry  one  through  the  years 
to  come.  It  is  surely  not  possible  that  two  such  can  fall  to  the 
lot  of  mortal  man. 


Thb  Col  db  la  BBSNVA-f 

Br  CLAUDE  WII^ON. 

\T  8.20  P.M.  on  July  1U()4,  Wicks,  Bradby  and  T, 
accompanied  by  two  jMirters,  walked  out  of  the  courtyard 
of  the  Hotel  Koyal  at  Courmayeur  into  the  moonlight.  The 
]»orters  were  to  go  with  us  as  far  as  tlie  usual  bivouac,  but  a 
ioug  day  was  in  front  of  us  tliree,  for  we  hoped  to  cross  by  the 


*  During  the  disoiiBBion  which  fonowed  tiie  reading  of  this  paper 
it  was  stated,  by  some  members  who  had  previonsly  studied  wis 
face,  that  large  stones  had  been  seen  to  full  down  it.  Our  experience 
showed  the  face  to  be  SO  sound  throughout  that  it  is  difficult  to 

understand  how  stones  could  fall  on  sueh  steep  rocks,  except  during 
a  thaw  in  the  spring  or  after  a  heavy  snowfall;  the  face  is 
normally  quite  dry. 

f  This  paper  was  written  when  the  events  which  it  records  were 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  writer.  It  was  put  by  in  an  unfinished 
state,  and  recently  unearthed  by  Captain  Farrar  in  the  course  of  his 
investigations  into  the  history  of  the  various  e.xpeditions  by  the 
Brenva  Face  (src  ante  p.  171).  From  Captain  Farrar's  researches  it 
would  appear  tliat,  whik*  Mt.  Rlanr  has  Ix-en  ascended  about  a  dozen 
times  by  this  face,  the  expedition  here  recorded  is  probably  the 
first  and  only  passage  of  the  Col  dc  la  Brenva,  used  as  a  route  across 
the  range. 
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Brenva  Glacier  and  the  Corridor  to  the  Grands  Mnlets.  Whether 
or  not  we  readied  the  sammit  of  Mt.  Blano  we  did  not  care — 
indeed  the  day  seemed  long  enough  in  any  case,  and  we  had 
alrcMAdy  ascended  Mt.  Blanc  from  the  Midi  Hat,  thus  meeting 
the  final  slope  horn  the  Col  de  la  Brenva  hy  the  Mnr  de  la 
Cdte.  The  experlition  is  an  exceptional  ono,  and  all  the  parties 
who  had  preceded  us — some  .eight  or  nine — had  camped  at 
a  bivouac  six  or  eight  hoors  ahove  Conrmayeur.  Only  once 
before  had  this  route  been  attempted  ])y  a  guideless  party,  and 
I  well  remember  the  night  (Aur^iist  4-5,  1804),  when  Mummery 
Hastings  and  ('oHie  slept  out  for  it :  and  we,  on  the  Aig.  des 
Glaciers,  often  thoupjht  of  tlicm  n(»xt  day.  High  up,  they 
got  too  far  to  the  left,  and  it  was  only  after  a  second  night 
out  that  they  succeodrd  in  surmonnf ing  tlie  difficultiea  with 
which  thoy  found  tlu'iiistlvcs  confronted.  All  the  other 
parties  had  been  led  by  tirst-rate  guides,  and  most  of 
them  had  found  the  expedition  lung  and  ardu(nis  oven  when 
starting  from  the  l»ivouac.  It  sec^ned  daring  and  almost 
impudent  of  us  to  start  on  such  an  exjx'dition  direct  from  the 
valley.  l>ut  we  were  very  lit  :  it  was  tlie  end  of  a  line-weather 
holiday  duruig  which,  in  addition  to  making  numerous  ascents, 
we  had  already  crossed  the  Mt.  Blanc  chain  five  times  trans- 
versely, and  once  longitudinally :  the  weather  was  glorious  : 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  light  of  a  full  moon  hegan  early 
and  ran  on  to  meet  the  dawn.  There  were  in  addition  other 
considerations  which  affected  us:  we  knew  well  the  steep 
route  up  to  the  gite — and  we  feared  it  in  the  heat  of  the  day  : 
and,  finally,  we  biew  of  friends  who  had  expended — some  of 
them  more  than  once — ^time,  money,  and  energy,  in  reaching 
the  miserable  sleeping  place,  only  to  get  wet  through  in  the 
ni^t,  and  to  return  to  Courmayeur  next  morning.  The 
weather  was  now  quite  perfect,  and  one  more  fine  day  seemed 
certain.  We  wanted  that  day  for  this  expedition— and 
fortune  favoured  us. 

Forty  minutes  l>y  road  and  nieadow  led  us  to  Entr^vea, 
where  we  turned  to  tlie  left  into  the  rough  lane  which  leads  to 
the  Brenva  rden.  The  route  was  quite  familiar  to  us,  but  the 
narrow  track  through  the  up[)er  \voo<ls  is  easily  lost  even  in 
daylight,  and,  as  was  to  be  ex])ected,  wo  got  off  it,  and  had  to 
scramble  as  best  wo  could  up  the  steep  grass  and  rubble  which 
leads  to  the  shoulder  just  before  the  stream  is  crossed  at  the 
curious  passage  sometimes  called  the  Brenva  Breche.  Wore  it 
not  for  this  shallow  basin,  wliero  the  torrent,  iuipassablo  above, 
shallows  out  before  its  plunge  into  the  vuliey,  the  diverse 
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routes  to  wliich  the  Brenvu  Glacier  leads  woul.i  1m  much  more 
difficult  of  access.  Wt  had  l»een  going  pretty  fast  aftt-r  Icaviiii^ 
the  valley,  and  crosst'd  iIk^  stream,  after  imhihing  freely  of  its 
refreshing  contents,  at  10.85.  Thence,  up  to  the  rock  shelf, 
now  generally  used  as  a  bivouac,  higher  and  to  tlio  E.  of  the 
place  made  use  of  I)}'  the  earlier  j)artics,  involves  al)Out  8J  hrs. 
of  exceedingly  steep  walking,  varied  near  the  foot  of  tlie  Aig. 
de  la  Brenva  by  crossing'  tlie  E.  hraiirli  of  the  tilacicr,  to  the  rock 
island  which  st-paratcs  the  upjK'r  snows  of  Mt.  Blanc  from 
those  of  tlic  Tour  Konde.  On  the  ire  at  the  foot  of  this  island 
we  took  our  lirst  iiit-al  (12.20  12.50)  and  started  up  the  steep 
j)athl<'ss  sh)[)v  of  moraine  and  hioken  rock  towards  the  gite, 
where  we  arrived  at  2.45.  Here  we  dismissed  our  porters, 
shouldered  the  sacks,  put  on  the  rope  and  crampons,  and 
commenced  the  climb  where  it  is  generally  begun,  at  3.16  a.m., 
seven  hours  after  leaving  (3onrmayeur.  The  rocks  imme- 
diately above  the  shelf  present  some  little  difficulty  in  shadoved 
moonhght,  but  in  half  an  hour  we  were  above  them,  and  on 
the  ridge  of  hard  snow  which  forms  a  crest  between  the  upper 
basins  of  the  glacier.  Our  inclination  was  to  bear  to  the  left 
as  soon  as  possible,  but  there  is  no  escaping  from  the  ridge, 
which  has  to  be  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  where  it  eases 
ofi,  at  a  point  rather  higher  than  one  would  have  chosen,  and  a 
gentle  downward  slope  of  easy  snow  leads  in  the  direction  of 
1ft.  Blanc. 

Dawn  was  now  breaking,  and  the  light  sutlicient  to  allow  us  to 
examine  at  close  quarters  the  great  ridge  by  which  we  hoped  to 
make  our  way.*  Rocks  in  the  lower  portion  led  up  to  a  little 
peak  of  snow,  at  the  top  of  which  we  knew  nmst  lie  the  cele- 
brated level  ice  arete,  above  which,  according'  to  our  recollection 
of  Moore's  graphic  account  of  the  liist  ascent,  no  very  serious 


♦  Our  route  is  tra<  t'd  in  red  on  the  map  published  in  the  Aljnnc 
Journal  vol.  xxv.  p.  497,  and  may  be  easily  made  out  from  the  marked 
photograph  in  the  present  volume  p.  203.  From  1  we  went  trans- 
versely to  the  left  to  a  point  vertically  below  the  gap  between  Mt. 

Blanc  and  Mt.  Blanc  do  Courmayeur.  Thoiu  e  we  we!it  up  the  main 
ridge  and  joiiKMl  tlie  traced  track  at  8.  Tle-nco  we  followed  the 
marked  route  to  the  hiiihi  st  rocks  (13),  fnuii  which  we  traversed 
horizontally  to  tie*  riirlit  to  lln'  ('(»1  de  la  Brenva.  On  Sip:.  Sella'a 
beautiful  photograph,  here  reproduced,  our  route  from  the  ice  arete 
to  the  Col.  de  la  Brenva  can  be  easily  traced.  The  difficulties 
likely  to  be  met  with  above  the  rocks— at  the  level  of  the  Ool — 
are  clearly  shown. 
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difficulties  were  encountered.  The  arete  we  could  not  see,  as 
it  was  hidden  by  the  pyramid  of  snow  which  forms  its  nether 
end  :  and  if  what  lay  above  should  prove  to  be  snow  and  not  ice 
— as,  to  our  encourageinent,  looked  possible — there  appeared 
to  bo  no  special  difficulty  until  a  sniall  rock  tower,  corresponding 
in  height  to  the  Col  de  la  Brenva  but  a  good  quarter  mile  to  its 
S.,  should  be  reached.  Here  however  difficulties  of  a  formidable 
nature  appeared.  To  the  left,  where  Mummery's  party  had 
turned  back,  the  slopes  appeared  horribly  steep,  and  obviously 
consisted  of  ice  :  immediately  a])ove  the  tower  a  double  tier  of 
vertical,  or  slightly  overhanging  seracs,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continuous  wall,  with  no  apparent  gap,  and  looked 
fax  from  encouiaging  :  wlule  to  the  right,  the  gentle  final  slope 
leading  to  the  Brenva  Col*-where  '  even  a  roU  down  would  not 
be  attended  with  any  serious  conseqnenoes  ** — ^was  separated 
from  the  tower  by  a  broad  couloir  of  glassy  ice  of  somewhat 
appalling  steepness,  topped  by  the  vertical  ice  wall  just 
aUnded  to,  and  bounded  on  the  right  (N.)  by  a  ridge  of  broken 
seracs.  Perhaps  we  did  not  analyse  the  sitnation  very  care- 
foUy :  we  knew  that  many  inequalities  in  the  ice  wall  might 
exist  not  discernible  from  this  distance,  and  we  thought  that, 
once  the  *  arete  *  was  passed,  we  should  get  up  somehow,  and 
very  hkely  find  a  gap  as  others  had  done  in  the  line  of  straight 
ascent  towards  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc.  Anyway,  this  was 
no  place  to  pause  for  long,  so  on  we  went,  and  in  10  or  15  mins. 
after  leaving  the  snow  ridge,  came  to  a  steep  slope  downwards 
with  a  bergschnmd  at  its  foot,  b(^yond  which  a  level  passage 
of  crcvassed  neve,  above  the  ice  fall  of  the  Brenva  (rlacier 
which  our  route  had  '  turned,*  led  to  the  foot  of  tlie  great  ridge 
where  the  true  day's  work  was  to  begin.  Here  we  wer»^  eon- 
fronted  by  another  Hclirund  iin( living  some  pusbiii};  of  the  tirst 
man,  and  subsequent  pulHng  of  tlie  otliers  ;  and  above  this,  a 
short  steej>  slope  of  what  unfortunately  })roved  to  be  ice,  led 
to  the  rocks  of  the  buttress,  where  at  5.40  we  partook  of  our 
second  meal,  enjoyed  for  half  an  hour  the  lovely  ;iir  and 
glorious  surroundings,  and  started  olTat  O.lo — 10  hrs.  from  the 
valley — to  attempt  the  celebrated  Jirenva  route — an  expedition 
we  had  long  desired  to  try. 

We  were  soon  on  the  ridge  of  the  buttress,  and  climbed  to  its 
top  by  means  of  fairly  easy  rocks,  interspersed  with  short  ice 
slopes,  passuig  at  6.45  the  only  trace  of  a  previous  party  which 


*  Mooie,  The  Alps  in  1864,  p.  348.  Moore*s  account  is  also 
published  in  Alpine  Journal,  vol.  ii. 
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the  day's  cliiiib  afiorded — in  the  shape  of  Captain  l  aii;ii  'i=;  card 
in  a  bottle.  These  rocks,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  amount  of 
interpolated  ioe,  took  longer  to  ascend  than  we  expected,  and 
it  was  not  till  9.80  that  we  reached  their  top.  Heie  we  again 
partook  of  the  harmless  and  necessary  repast,  and  started  off 
at  10.10,  kicking  steps  up  the  little  pyramid  of  snow  whidi 
marks  the  sou^em  end  of  the  ice  i^te.  The  descriptions 
which  we  had  heard  and  read  of  this  arete  had  led  ns  to  expect 
something  very  terrifying.  So  it  was,  perhaps,  not  snrprising 
that  what  we  saw,  though  very  steep  on  hoth  sides,  looked 
fairly  easy.  Of  eom.so,  looking  straight  along  it,  there  was 
foreshortening — and  it  certainly  took  nmch  longer  to  negotiate 
than  we  anticipated.  It  looked  as  if  20  niins.  might  see  us  at 
the  further  end,  wlu  reas  it  took  an  hour.  Tlie  top  of  the  ridge 
consisted  of  very  hard  snow  and  n<>f  of  aclual  ice,  but  in  all 
other  respects  Moore's  description  of  it  in  1865  was  exactly 
what  we  found. 

*  On  reacliing  the  little  fuow  jiyraniid  on  which  we  now 
stood,'  says  Moore,*  *  the  ajjparent  peak  f>roved  not  to  he  a 
peak  at  all,  hut  tlie  extremity  of  the  narn»wept  and  most 
formidable  ice  an'-te  T  cwr  saw,  whicli  extended  almost  on  a 
level  for  an  uneomftn  tably  long  distance.  On  most  aretes, 
however  narrow  the  actual  crest  may  be,  it  is  genernlly  jmssilile 
to  get  a  certain  amount  of  suj)p(»rt  by  diiviu}^'  the  ]>ole  into  the 
slope  below  on  either  side.  But  tliis  was  not  the  case  here. 
We  were  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  tbi'  ice  on  the  right  falling 
verticfilly  (I  use  the  word  advisedly),  and  on  the  left  nearly  so. 
On  neither  side  was  it  possible  to  obtain  the  slightest  hold  with 
the  alpenstock.  The  space  for  walking  was  at  first  ahont  the 
breadth  of  an  ordinary  wall,  in  which  Jakob  cat  holes  for  the 
feet.'  Later  it  became  narrower,  and  *  regular  steps  could  no 
longer  be  cut,  but  Jakob,  as  he  went  along,  siiuply  sliced  off 
the  top  of  the  ridge.' 

This  latter  plan  was  what  we  adopted  from  the  first,  and 
had  we  simply  walked  along  it,  all  moving  at  the  same  time, 
as  w  e  did  for  a  part  of  the  distance,  half  an  hour  would  have 
sufficed  to  traverse  it.  As  it  was — in  the  latter  half— the  leader 
made  the  pathway  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  rope  would  per- 
mit, and  then  sat  down  astride  while  the  next  man  came  along, 
so  that  two  were  always  sitting  to  one  moving.  This  process 
was  repeated  many  times  over,  wliicli  sliows  that  the  length 
of  the  ridge  must  have  been  considerable,  as  we  were  using  a 


*  Loc.  cit.,  p.  356. 
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100  ft.  length  of  rope,  and  advanced  nearly  50  It.  at  each 
stage.* 

We  found  but  little  actual  tlifficult}-,  however,  in  crossing  this 
ardte,  and  conf^i'atulated  ourselves  on  reacliinj^  its  further  end. 
The  time  Avas  now  about  11.30,  and  we  had  ^^lined  a  height  of 
about  12,500  feet.  A  steep  slope  of  what  looked  like  hard  ne\  o 
led  first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  then  to  tlie  right 
again,  before  we  couhl  rt-ach  a  ridge  of  rocks  which  stretched 
upwards  and  ended  just  below  the  ice  cliffs  in  the  little  rock 
tower  already  alluded  to,  some  1700  ft.  above  us.  We  had 
been  luoky  In  finding  the  eiest  of  the  ardte  to  consist  of  hard 
snow  rather  than  of  actual  ice,  and  the  white  slopes  above  as 
looked  as  if  one  migh  t  kick  or  scrape  steps.  Alas !  until  we  were 
within  16  mins.  of  the  Col,  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
steps  which  could  be  so  negotiated.  '  Ice,  white  like  snow,  bnt 
hard  like  ice '  (Gussfeldt),  was  what  we  had  to  deal  with,  and 
two  or  three  honn  were  consumed  before  we  reached  the  rocks. 
Here  some  help  was  found  by  climbing  up  the  edge  of  the  rock' 
rib,  and  occasionally  upon  it,  but  it  was  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon before  we  readied  the  rock  tower,  and  sat  Hovm,  on  a  ledge 
to  take  a  little  food.  From  the  time  when  we  bad  sat  astride 
on  the  ar^te  there  had  only  been  one  place,  and  that  only  about 
an  hour  above  it,  where  the  three  of  us  could  have  got  near 
enough  to  each  other  to  unpack  a  sack  and  get  at  our  provisions. 

The  little  tower  of  rock,  where,  at  the  hour  of  4  p.m.,  we 
partook  of  a  late  lunch  or  earl}'  tea,  is  clearly  visible  on  many  of 
the  photographs  wliich  show  this  ridge,  and  all  of  tlie  parties 
who  had  ascended  b}'  this  route  must  have  rested  tliere,  for  in 
the  only  accounts  I  know  of  this  exjx'dition  (Moore— Hastings — 
Giissfeldt),  the  rocks  just  below  the  wall  of  Sv-racs  are  mentioned, 
and  this  tower  marks  their  topmost  limit.  Some  would  seem 
to  have  kept  well  to  the  left  of  the  rock  rib  in  ascending  to  this 
point,  and  if  the  ice  is  snow — to  use  an  liisliism — this  would 
oertauxly  save  time.  But  the  ice  hereabouts  is  in  all  probal)ility 
very  seldom  snow,  and  I  am  sure  we  acted  wisely  in  keeping  near 
or  on  the  upper  rocks,  though  to  arrive  at  tiiem  needed  some 
pretty  severe  work. 

Bnt  Moore's  party  having  found  ice  on  the  ardte — where 
we  found  snow — obviously  found  this  part  of  the  ascent  in 
much  better  condition  than  we  did.  '  There  was  no  particular 


*  The  clasric  method  adopted  by  the  first  party,  and  insisted  on 
by  Melchior  Anderegg,  is  for  all  but  the  leader  to  cross  the  ardte 
d  ckewd  (fee.  ett.  p.  367). 
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difficulty  beyond  what  arose  from  the  extreme  steepness  of  the 
Blope,  necessitating  ahiiost  continuous  step-cutting.  Some- 
times there  was  snow  enough  to  help  us,  but  .  .  .  I  suppose  that 
altogether  ahout  every  other  step  had  to  be  cat  in  ice.'  We 
had  no  such  luck,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  twenty  paces 
on  a  &irly  level  shelf  about  an  hoar  above  the  arSte,  there  was 
no  single  step  where  we  found  any  snow  to  help  us.  Every- 
where it  was  ice — and  hard  ice.  In  spite  of  the  favourable 
condition,  Moore's  party,  with  the  best  of  guides,  took  2|  hn. 
from  the  end  of  the  ar^e  to  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of 
stecs.  We  took  4}  hrs.  on  this  part  of  the  ascent,  and  this  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  slow  going.  But  though  we 
made  some  use  of  the  rocks  we  must  have  cut  at  least  three  ice 
steps  for  eveiy  two  of  theirs,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
took  an  unconscionable  time  about  it.  Mummery's  party,  on 
their  second  and  successful  assault,  made  considerable  use  of  tLe 
rocks,  and  appear  to  have  found  them  in  b(  tter  condition  than 
we  did — more  free  that  is  from  ice  in  cracks  and  gullies. 

I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  idea  which  we  had  formed,  and 
which  others  seem  lo  have  sliarcd,*  that  no  forniidable  difficult v 
would  be  encountered  after  the  ice  arete  was  })asse(l,  for  in 
re-readingthe accounts, all  thiee  jtarties  evidently  fimnd  serious 
obstacles  where  we  did — and  certainly  in  our  own  case  the 
previous  (iifliculties  of  tlit^  exjiedilion  sank  info  insij^nilicance 
in  com{)arison  with  the  work  we  hail  to  do  after  leaving  the  rock 
lower. 

The  situation  in  which  we  found  ourselves  was  brielly  this: 
the  rocks  above  the  tow  er  ran  up  towards  the  foot  of  a  vertical 
and  unbroken  wall  of  ice,  and  became  buried  before  reaching 
its  foot,  the  wall  beinpr  thus  separated  from  us  by  a  short  ice 
slope  of  extreme  stie])r;e8S.  No  breach  of  any  kind  existed  in 
this  wall,  which  cannot  have  been  less  than  20  ft.  in  height,  so 
that  progress  directly  upwards  was  impossible.  We  recon- 
noitred to  the  left,  only  to  find,  as  we  anticipated  from 
Mummery's  experience,  a  hopelessly  long  slope  of  steep  hard 
ice,  ending  in  further  s^racs  at  a  higher  level.  To  our  ri^t  lay 
the  direct  way  towards  the  col — hut  the  only  part  of  the  route 
visible  to  us  was  the  first  800  or  400  ft.,  which  consisted  of  a 
hard,  smooth,  slightly  concave  slope  of  glassy  ice  at  an  angle  of 


♦  This  notion  seems  still  to  bo  prevalent  (see  anUj  p.  205),  and 
though  in  Moon  's  a( cftunt  the  formidable  |tassago  here  alluded  to 
is  fully  described,  Jie  distinctly  states  at  the  cio.se  (»f  his  paper  that 
*  the  ice  aiete  is  the  only  very  serious  dilliculty  on  the  route.' 
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aboat  65%  originating  above  at  the  foot  of  the  ice  wall,  and 
streidiiiig  dbimwaEds  to  the  Brwra  Glacier,  8000  or  4000  ft. 
below — thus  formiiig  the  ehute  by  which  masses  and  fragments 
from  the  sSraos  commonly  descend. 

Three  reasons  obtruded  themselves  against  attempting  to 
eross  this  formida  ble  slope  or  couloir.  The  obvious  danger  of  an 
avalanche  &Uing  while  we  were  in  transit  was  the  least  of 
the  three.  The  serao  wall,  so  far  as  we  could  see  it,  formed  a 
yertioal  ctiif  with  no  irregularity  or  overhang :  the  weather 
was  intensely  cold,  and  tlie  sun  sinking  rapidly  behind 
Mt.  Blanc.  There  was  therefore  little  danger  from  this  source. 
The  risk  of  a  sUp  during  the  transit  was  a  very  real  one,  and  the 
position  was  one  where  tlie  rope  would  be  a  danger  to  the 
other  two  and  of  no  helj)  to  the  one  who  slipped  :  if  one  fell  all 
would  inevitably  go.  The  third  dithculty  arose  hi  the  doubt  as 
to  what  might  be  encountered  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  slope, 
for  it  was  walled  in  on  the  far  side  by  a  bank  of  steep  and  broken 
SkTacs,  wliose  project iiif^  ])innacles  and  towers  stood  out  in  sharp 
outline  apiinst  the  cvt'iiinj^  sky,  aliimst  as  if  cut  in  cardboard, 
boiiif'where  Iteyond  tlicui,  we  knew,  lay  tlic  LTentie  slo}»e  of 
*  neve  '  on  which  one  niij^lit  '  roll  '  with  impunity.  l>ut  wliether 
this  would  prove  to  be  separated  from  them  by  another  ice  slope, 
or  perhaps  by  impassable  cre\asses,  we  could  not  tell.  Our 
position  was  a  somewliat  anxious  one.  To  spend  the  night  on 
the  tower  would  mean  bad  frostbite? — or  worse — and  to  descend 
to  the  rocks  below  the  ice  arete,  where  Mummery's  party  spent 
their  second  night,  was  already  but  doubtfully  possible  at  this  . 
hour.   Go  on  we  felt  we  must — but  how  to  go  on  ? 

Our  predecessors  had  all  reached  this  tower  much  earlier  in 
the  day,  but  those  who  have  left  records  would  all  appear  to 
have  experienced  at  this  spot  a  similar  doubt  and  difficulty 
as  to  how  to  proceed.*  Let  us  see  what  each  of  the  three 
printed  records  says. 

Giissfeldt.  (1892.)f — *At  the  moment  when  we  quitted 
the  rocks  at  4820  m.,  we  entered  the  worst  phase  of  the 
expedition.  .  .  .  Moreover  we  Ix  <,Mn  again  to  doubt  whether 
we  should  be  abb'  to  get  up.  Vor  the  first  time  we  did  not 
know  which  direction  to  take.  J'\  crywhere  were  steep  slojtes 
where  each  step  required  sixty  strokes  of  the  axe  ....  At 
10.45  we  were  at  a  height  of  4320  m.   One  hour  later,  I  wrote 


*  Our  succossors  also  seem  to  have  found  difficulties  here.  See 

anle.  pp.  205.  2n7. 
•f  l)er  Mont  Blanc^  p.  234  seq. 
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in  my  note-book  '*  Situation  desperate."  T^e  difficulty 
proceeded  especially  from  the  hardnesB  oi  the  ice,  and  from  the 
fact  that  we  were  nnable  to  discover  a  good  route.  As  I  had 

not  to  cut  the  steps,  and  as  wo  only  advanced  at  the  rate  of  one 
step  a  minute,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  ..."  The  minutes  are  like  hours.  The  ice 
is  white  like  snow,  and  yet  liard  hke  ice.  To  the  right  and  to 
the  left  sparkling  hedn  of  bluish  neve.  Nowhere  a  way 
out.  .  .  We  advanced  with  deadly  slownes!^.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  way  out  showed  itself.  At  4440  m.  the  ice  changed 
to  snow  beneath  our  feet.' 

Hastings.*  (1894.) — '  The  rock-rib  afforded  a  pleasant 
change  and  some  interesting  scrand>ling.  On  reaching  the 
foot  of  the  ice  cliffs  we  bore  away  to  the  right,  cutting  steps 
along  the  base  of  tbeni,  here  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  wall 
until  we  reached  a  crevasse,  w  liich  liad  opened  by  one  half  of  the 
lower  side  travelling  over  the  rocks,  and  by  this  opening  we 
hoped  to  get  ont  on  to  the  top  of  the  line  of  ice  cliff.  Into  this 
gap  blocks  of  blue  ice  had  fallen,  making  a  very  steep  pitch  in  a 
widl  of  about  25  ft.  We  tried  it,  did  not  like  it,  and  thought  ire 
should  be  better  elsewhere ;  so  we  traversed  back  to  our  left. 
Two  chinks  in  the  ice  cliff  we  tried,  but  they  gave  no  better 
line  .  .  .  and  we  were  driven  back  to  the  crevasse  opening. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  more  feasible  way.  The  thought  of 
retreat  was  dismissed.  The  pile  of  loosely  tumbled  ice  blocks 
was  frozen  together,  and  covered  in  places  by  frt  sh  snow.  A 
.  short  distance  off  a  cave  ran  far  back  into  the  ice  ch£f,  and  while 
two  of  us  stationed  ourselves  in  it,  the  other  man  tried  to  get 
up  the  pile  of  frozen  blocks.  At  the  second  attempt  Collie,  our 
featherweight,  boldly  overcame  the  difficulty  by  fixing  the  three 
ice  axes  into  the  interstices  of  this  curiously  formed  wall,  and 
using  them  as  handholds  and  footholds.* 

Moore. t  (1865.)—'  On  our  riglit  .  .  .  was  the  depres- 
sion marking  the  head  of  the  Corridor,  being  apparently 
about  the  same  level  as  we  were.  There  was  our  goal  in  full 
view,  but  between  us  and  it  was  a  great  <;nlf  which  there  was  no 
obvious  way  of  crossing.  .  .  .  Our  position  was,  in  fact,  rather 
critical.  Innnediately  over  our  lieads  the  slope  on  wliich  we 
were  terminated  in  a  great  njass  of  hnd^en  scracs,  wliich  might 
come  down  with  a  run  at  any  moment.  ...  It  seemed 
improbable  that  any  way  out  of  our  difficulties  would  be  found  in 


*  Alpine  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  548. 
f  Loc.  cil.  p.  358. 
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that  quarter.  But  where  else  to  look  ?  There  was  no  use  in 
going  to  the  left — to  the  right  we  could  not  go,  and  back  we 
loould  not  go.  After  careful  scrutiny,  Melchior  thought  it  just 
poasible  ym  might  find  a  passage  through  the  s^raes  an  to  the 
higher  and  more  lerel  position  of  the  glacier  to  tiie  right  of  them, 
and  there  being  obviously  no  ohanoe  of  sneoess  in  any  other 
direction,  we  turned  towards  them.  The  ice  here  was  steeper 
and  harder  than  it  had  yet  been.  In  spite  of  all  Melehior's 
care  the  steps  were  painfully  insecure,  and  we  were  ^iBd  to  get  a 
grip  with  one  hand  of  the  rooks  alongside  which  we  passed.  .  .  . 
Melchior  had  steered  with  his  usual  discrimination,  and  was 
now  attacking  the  seracs  at  the  only  point  where  they  appeared 
at  all  practicable.  Standing  over  the  mouth  of  a  crevasse, 
choked  with  dt'bris,  he  endeavoured  to  lift  himself  on  to  its 
upper  edge.  wUicli  was  a})out  15  ft.  above.  But  to  accomplish 
this  seemed  at  iirst  a  task  too  great  even  for  liis  agility,  aided, 
as  it  was,  by  vigorous  pushes  a  tergo.  At  last  by  a  mar* 
vellous  exercise  of  skill  and  activity  lie  .succeeded.* 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  the  parai^naph  preceding  these 
extracts,  he  will  see  that  our  })osition  was  less  fortunate  than  that 
of  any  of  these  parties.  To  tlie  riglit  and  to  the  left  of  the  rock 
tower  it  is  ])rol)al)le  that  tlie  slopes  are  much  the  same  from 
year  to  year.  kStraight  above,  wliere  the  s;'^racs  lie,  was  the 
route  by  which  all  our  predecessors  had  ascended,  and  here  the 
condition  may  easily  alter  from  week  to  week.*  W«' bad  the 
misfortune  to  I'lnd  an  unbroken  wall  of  ice,  separated  from  the 
highest  rocks  by  a  steep  ice  slope.  The  others  had  found  faults 
in  the  cli£f :  a  steep  slope  straight  up  in  one  case  ;  crevasses 
choked  with  irregular  blocks  in  the  others  ;  and  rocks  to  hold 
to  quite  close  to  the  difficulty,  or  some  haven  where  the  followers 
eoM  secure  themselves  wUle  the  leader  climbed.  Had  we 
found  any  such  passage,  however  formidable,  I  think  we  should 
have  welcomed  it,  and  would  have  probably  echoed  Moore's 
words,  '  To  the  right  we  could  not  go.*  But  necessity  is  the 


*  Tliouj^li  great  difficulty  at  this  point  mii.st  bo  expected,  it  is 
not  inevitable.  Tlie  pitch  is  so  steep  tluit  a  fairly  easy  route 
straight  up  must  be  rare,  but  the  irequeut  variations  make  it 
posnUe.  Some  parties  have  not  alluded  to  it,  when  asked  to 
dfiscribe  their  route,  and  Gsptain  Farrar,  who  found  the  general 
conditions  of  the  ascent  exceptionally  severe,  writes  (extract  from 
private  letter) :  '  We  found  a  narrow  oraok  in  the  ice  wall  and 
squeezed  through  it,  and  then  got  up  over  some  big  square  blocks 
of  broken  ice.' 
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mother  of  more  thing?  than  invention,  and  after  spending 
half  an  hour  in  reconnoitring  the  position  thoroughly,  we  arrived 
at  the  mumimons  conclusion  that  to  the  right  we  must  go,  or 
stay  where  we  were  for  the  m^i,  at  a  height  of  over  14,000  ft. ; 
and  the  risks  involved  in  staying  there  were  gieat,  eonsidering 
the  intense  cold  of  the  early  evening.  We  decided,  and  no 
doubt  rightly,  to  go  on  ;  and  the  next  2  hrs.  of  work  remain  as 
an  indelible  memory  with  us  all.  At  5  p.m.  we  started  on  again. 
Downwards  from  the  highest  rooks,  just  above  the  tower, 
climbing  gingerly,  and  we  were  soon  upon  the  slippery  ice,  with 
here  and  there  a  rock  foothold  jutting  out,  but  nowhere  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  handhold,  and  nowhere  a  friendly  knob 
on  to  %vliich  to  hitch  a  rope.  Next,  ice  ahnie,  with  no  rocks  at 
all,  for  2  his.  Hteop  slippery  ice,  of  a  hardness  unknown  to  us 
before,  and  with  a  curious  quality,  unique  in  our  experience, 
born  probably  of  great  cold  and  enormous  pressure — a  quahty 
of  viscosity,  which  gave  the  impression  of  cutting  into  some- 
thing which  would  not  chip,  but  whose  particles  clung  together 
like  stiff  tar.  The  axe  struck  the  surface  with  a  thud,  and 
the  pick  had  often  to  be  wriggled  out,  bringing  very  little 
away.  The  work  of  making  steps  in  this  material,  almost  as 
hard  as  luaible  and  t  ough  as  rubber,  was  most  arduous.*  And 
every  step  had  to  Ije  a  fairly  ample  one — some  to  take  both 
feet — and  everjrwhere  a  rail  of  handholds  undercut  to  get  a 
grip.  Onr  cloves  froze  to  these  holds  and  to  the  shppery  coat 
of  ice  which  covered  completely  the  stocks  of  the  axes ;  and 
if  by  any  chance  a  hare  hand  touched  the  metal,  it  stuck  to  it  as 
if  adhering  by  quickly  fixing  glne.  Fifty  feet  of  rope  was 
between  each  of  os,  yet  we  seemed  hut  very  little  distance  on 
the  ice  ere  the  last  man  had  to  leave  reluctantly  the  lai|t  little 
islet  of  rock,  on  which  one  foot  at  least  seemed  comparatively 
secure.  Ahout  a  third  of  the  way  across,  a  little  hollow, 
probably  once  a  crevasse,  showed  up  about  10  ft.  above  us,  and 
a  short  zigzag  back  was  made  to  lead  us  to  it.  This  hollow 
saved  us  some  half-dozen  steps,  and  heyond  it,  several  small 
irregularities  in  the  surface  saved  some  extra  blows  in  making 
the  remainder  of  the  track.  The  intense  cold,  the  stillness  of 
the  evening,  the  hard  work,  and  more  than  all  the  mental 
strain  uf  traversing  such  steep  ice  for  so  long-— combined  to 


*  Con)i)ai('  Farrar  {ante,  p.  173).  '  Short  strett^-hos  of  ice  of  the 
colour  of  piaater-of-Paris  were  enconntcivd,  so  touLdi  and  unbrittle 
that  the  axe-head  simply  stuck  in  them  without  bnugmg  anytiiiDg 
away.* 
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form  a  situation  which  impresses  itself  very  firmly  on  the 
memory :  and  we  all  knew  that  each  would  have  heen  three  times 
as  safe  without  the  rope.  At  last,  at  7  p.m.,  the  st'racs  on  the 
other  side  were  reached  at  a  point  whori^  a  sholf  about  5  ft.  up 
gave  accost!  to  a  shallow  cave  licyond.  From  the  roof  of  the 
cave  an  icich^  alxmt  tho  thi('kn<'s^^  of  a  man's  leg  at  (ho  knee 
came  down  and  joined  (lie  shelf,  forming  a  pillar.  Tho  loader 
put  both  arms  round  the  icicle,  and,  not  without  some  mis- 
giving, slung  hiiiisolf  on  to  tho  sholf  and  over  it  into  the  cave. 
Here,  with  one  foot  against  the  base  of  the  icicle,  he  folt  secure, 
and  at  about  7.15  wo  all  wore  huddled  in  the  cave,  profoundly 
thankful  to  be  in  a  place  of  safety  for  the  nonce,  but  still  anxious 
as  to  what  might  lie  beyond.  The  last  man  into  the  cave  was 
the  first  man  out,  and,  catting  steps  round  the  dwindling  shelf, 
soon  stepped  across  on  to  another  ice  tower,  like  a  gigantic  tea 
cup  upside  down.  Ronnd  this  more  8tei>s  had  to  be  out,  and 
then  a  six-foot  jump  down  on  to  very  hard  ice  blocks  in  a 
choked  crevasse,  where  we  all  collected  once  again.  Then  up 
the  other  side  of  the  crevasse,  and  joyfol  shont  from  above,  for 
we  were  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  *  where  even  a  roll  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  attended  by  serions  consequences.'  Down  the 
welcome  slope  of  n6v6  we  sped — across  a  fairly  level  stretch 
and  up  the  other  side — ^in  sdgzags — scraping  steps,  and  at 
8.10  P.M. — 28  hrs.  and  50  mins.  after  leaving  the  hot(d,  we  again 
stepped  out  of  the  shadow  into  bright  moonlight,  at  the  head 
of  the  Corridor.  Out  of  this  time  just  2  hrs.  and  40  mins.  had 
been  spent  in  halts  :  the  rest  of  it  had  been  pretty  hard  work 
• — some  of  it  very  hard. 

The  Col  do  la.  lirenva  on  which  we  stood  is  only  1500  ft. 
below  tho  sununit  of  Mt.  Blanc — the  moonlight  was  glorious, 
and  the  air  still.  Had  wo  boon  as  fresh  as  we  folt,  wo  might 
havo  easily  ascended  to  tho  top.  But  tho  strain  lu  ing  romoved, 
the  effect  of  tho  work  and  want  of  sleep  (it  was  30  hrs.  since  wo 
had  boon  in  bod)  wore  beginning  to  toll,  and  we  had  stopped  to 
*  puff '  two  or  throe  timos  in  ascomling  tho  short  slope  of  n6v6 
leading  to  tho  col.  We  never  seriously  thought  of  ascending 
further,  so  down  the  Corridor  we  made  our  way,  still  sufficiently 
awake  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  a  moonlight  descent  of  Mt.Blauc. 

We  had  hoped  to  find  traces  in  tibe  Corridor,  but  were 
disappointed.  Still  we  made  a  very  good  route  till  near  the 
Grand  Plateau,  when  we  got  too  much  to  the  left,  and  had  to 
out  steps  down  the  steep  slopes  and  among  the  s^racs  near  the 
Boohers  Bouges.  Then,  half  asleep,  we  made  our  way  across 
the  great  stretch  of  snow  and  up  the  other  side,  and  at  length 
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fouiid  ourselves  on  the  aiiii»le  track  made  hy  iiuiiieroiis  parties 
descending  from  the  Bosses.  ]3o\vn  we  went,  across  the  Petit 
Plateau,  and  down  again — a  long  way  it  seemed — till  at  last 
the  rocks  of  the  (irands  Mulcts  c^une  in  sight.  No  doubt  we 
were  all  pretty  sleepy  as  well  as  tired.  I  was  leading  and  had 
to  keep  awake  to  iind  the  way  ;  but  Bradby  and  Wicks  both 
saw  ghosts  upon  the  Grand  Flatean-^ther  parties  near  m,  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  When  our  goal  was  in  sig^t  I  suppose  my 
vigilance  also  was  relinquished,  for  I  saw  a  corions  sight,  at 
w^ch  I  marrelled,  and  thought  how  foolish  of  the  parents  to 
allow  it,  even  in  dayhght — children  playing  and  mnning  ahont 
on  the  glacier,  among  the  great  crevasses  helow  the  hut.  I 
kept  my  eye  on  them,  and  when  we  got  near  they  were  gieat 
blocks  of  stone  lying  on  the  snow,  the  relative  position  of  which 
natnrally  kept  changing  as  we  zigzagged  about  among  the 
crevasses  hi^ier  up. 

At  10.30  r.BL  our  long  day  came  to  an  end,  and  we  knocked 
up  the  kindly  caretakers,  partook  of  excellent  soup,  and  went 
to  bed  prepared  to  sleep  if  need  be  till  the  following  afternoon. 
However,  in  spite  of  most  comfortable  beds,  we  were  all  awake 
and  ready  to  get  up  at  7  a.m.  next  day,  and  at  11  we  reached 
Pierre  Tointue.  Hen?  w(»  had  hoped  for  a  good  hincli,  as  we  had 
been  most  frugal  since  our  truly  '  Royal '  meal  at  Courmayeur 
89  hrs.  j)revionsly.  But  we  had  grown  fastidious,  and  learned 
with  disgust  that  the  Pierre  Point  ue  could  ju-oduce  no  salad. 
Consequently  we  did  the  two  extra  hours  of  ujt  and  down,  which 
seemed  so  needless  seeing  that  the  two  inns  are  almost  on  a 
level,  and  lunched  admirably  on  salad  and  other  delicacies  at 
the  comfortable  little  shanty  on  the  Plan  de  rAiguille,  and 
dined  excellently  later  on  among  the  many  friends  we  found  at 
Montanvers.   And  so  to  bed. 


Mont  Blanc  by  the  Luenva  and  otheu  Traverses  in  1911. 

Bt  W.  R.  CAESAR. 

(Read  before  the  Alpine  Club»  June  4, 1912.) 

WHEN  asked  to  read  a  Paper  on  the  Brenva  route  and 
other  climbs  of  last  season,  my  natural  trepidation 
was  somewhat  calmed  by  the  reflection  that  the  subject  would 
enable  various  slides  to  be  shown.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
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gevoral  members  of  tlie  Club,  I  hope  the  soreeu  will  hide  my 
own  shortcomings. 

Early  last  year — months  before  going  out— Harry  Runge 
and  I  had  quite  made  up  our  minds  that  the  weather  would 
be  fine  continuously.  It  was  so  much  easier  to  make  plans. 
Our  visionary  hst  inchided  thoBrenva.  We  worked  westward 
from  the  Engelhorner,  but  to-night  I  })ropuso  to  start  with  the 
Brenva  and  to  hark  back  if  time  permits. 

The  early  history  of  Mont  Blanc  is  well  known  to  you. 
By  1863,  France — or  rather  the  explorers  on  the  French  side — 
had  claimed  hve  roateft--or  six,  if  the  international  Mont 
Maudit  lonte  is  included.  Bat  the  first  ascent  confined  to 
Italian  territory  was  not  made  until  the  year  1865,  when  the 
Col  de  la  Brenira  was  first  reached  from  Italy  by  Messrs. 
F.  and  H.  Walker,  A.  W.  Moore,  and  G.  Mathews,  with 
Melchiot  and  Jakob  Anderegg.  They  threaded  the  seracs  ol 
the  lower  Brenva  glacier  and  ascended  by  the  route  which, 
with  some  variations,  appears  to  have  generally  been  adopted 
by  subsequent  parties.  The  expedition  has  not  been  repeated 
so  frequently  as  most  of  the  discoveries  of  those  early  days  ; 
indeed,  in  some  years  the  Brenva  route  has  remained 
untrodden. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  read  with  the  greatest 
possible  interest  Captain  Farrar's  Paper  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Journal,  in  which  he  had  unearthed  and  brought 
together  all  th(»  known  ascents  by  the  Brenva.  I  am  sure  we 
all  feel  very  much  indebted  to  him  for  this. 

In  lyuy,  it  was  th(?  intent  ion  of  our  party — rather  a  hirge 
one  -to  pass  the  night  at  the  Bifugio  Torino.  Some  were 
proposing  to  traverse  Mont  Blanc  by  the  Mont  Maudit 
route  ;  others  meditated  crossing  the  Col  de  la  Tour  Honde 
and  making  an  attempt  on  the  Brenva  route.  The 
weather  however  postponed  this.  .  1910  was — well,  you  re- 
member it.  Last  season  however  the  omens  were  favourable, 
and  for  mountaineers  it  was  a  year  of  fulfilment. 

Harry  Bunge  and  I  had  been  so  roasted  in  other  valleys 
that  the  proposal  to  try  this  tour  without  enduring  the  heat 
of  Oourmayeur  and  the  trudge  up  to  the  gfte  was  accepted 
nem,  con.  Moreover,  at  a  gite,  when  sleep  will  not  prevail, 
mooii  and  stars,  however  romantic,  are  but  counter-irritants, 
while  at  the  Bifugio  Torino  there  was  the  possibility  of  some 
hours  of  sleep.  Let  no  one  think  I  have  any  grudge 
against  Gourmayeur.  Quite  the  reverse,  as  the  curlers  say, 
•Ilikeit.' 
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We  nnivod  at  the  Rifufrio  from  Montanvort  about  noon 
on  August  4,  and  our  guides,  Abraham  Miiller,  jr.,  and  his 
brother  Gottfried,  were  not  to  bo  deterred  from  going  to  the 
Col  de  la  Tour  Ronde  to  see  if  the  bergschrund  were  likely 
to  be  a  source  of  delay.  While  they  ^ere  away,  the  weather 
was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Clouds  were  driTing  aorosB 
Moot  Blanc,  and  most  of  the  route  was  ohscured.  Bat  the 
wind  was  northerly,  so  we  did  not  despair.  Next  morning, 
the  5th,  we  set  out  from  the  hut  at  2.5  am.,  crossed  the  Col 
des  Flambeaux,  and  soon  were  straggling  up  the  gentle  slopes 
of  the  G^t  glacier  mto  the  bay  leading  to  the  Col  de  la 
Tour  Bonde. 

Before  an  alpine  audience  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
glories  of  the  dawn.  Its  first  gleams  were  now  rising  over  the 
ridges  of  the  Triolet.  We  turned  from  time  to  time  to  gaze 
on  the  perfect  colour  gradations,  not  without  foreboding  of 
cold,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  green  tints. 

The  bergschrund  was  reached  at  3.40  a.m.,  and  then  rooks 
led  up  the  loft  side  of  a  narrow  ice  gully.  Though  somewhat 
lor>so  ill  places,  they  afforded  pleasant  and  not  difficult 
cliniliiiig.  At  4.25  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  Col,  and  Mont 
Blanc  was  revealed  in  all  its  grandeur.  The  descent  on  the 
S.W.  side  was  quite  easy,  and  occupied  only  twenty  minutes. 
We  bore  oonsiderabl}'  to  the  right  to  avoid  crevasses  in  the 
Brenva  glacier,  which  we  crossed  to  a  spot  at  a  respectful 
distinice  from  the  foot  of  the  Great  Couloir  or  Upper  Brenva 
glacier,  and  n  halt  was  called  at  5  a.m. 

Crossing  the  Col  de  la  Tour  Bonde  may  be  the  longer  way 
round,  I  Alt  it  seems  to  us  to  have  several  advantages  over  the 
Brenva  glacier  route,  some  of  which  I  have  already  referred  to. 
Moreover,  it  afforded  a  clear  view  of  the  general  line  of  asoent. 
This  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Brenva  ridge,  but  the  route 
that  ap{)ears  to  have  generally  been  adopted  is  largely  a  face 
climb.  The  ridge  work,  whether  rook  or  ice,  usually  ended 
with  the  famous  ice  ridge.  Above  that — I  speak  subject 
to  correction— it  became  principally  a  face  climb,  and  earlier 
parties,  I  believe,  endured  mu<di  cutting  on  steep  ice.  Our 
party  however  took  a  rather  more  easterly  route  for  part  of 
the  way. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  easy  to  estimate  distance,  altitude,  or 
inclination  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  from  alpine  photo- 
graphs, and  it  would  scarcely  bo  practicable  to  obtain  a 
photograph  showing  the  whole  Brenva  route  in  profile,  so 
that  its  general  inclination  could  be  seen.  The  view  from  the 
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East  ridge  of  Mont  Mandit  shows  the  middle  portion.  Perhaps 
two  or  three  figures  will  assist  the  eye : 

ft.  high 

The  foot  of  the  rock  buttress  is  about     .  •  10,800 

Books  we  reached  about  10  a.m.,  nearly  the  highest  on 

the  asoent,  are  according  to  the  Imfeld  map  about  12,750 

The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  is  about      .  15,770 
So  that  ihi)  difference  in  height  between  the  fout  of 
the  rock  buttress  and  the  rocks  referred  to  is  a 

little  under  2,000 

and  between  the  rock  l)iittress  aii<l  (he  summit  about  5,000 

Now,  with  a  ^iven  altitude  and  a  vortical  base  of  known 
l(iii;th,  the  third  side  -  in  this  case  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  buttress-  subttiid  a 

certain  angle  or,  in  this  case,  almost  a  curve.  Fortunately,  I 
do  not  know  the  figures  accurately,  so  I  will  leave  all  ri'Sponsi- 
bility  for  exact  calculations  to  mathematicians.  J3ut  1  believe 
the  angle  from  the  rock  buttress  to  the  sumuul  is  over  40".  As 
everyone  knows,  the  upper  part  of  Mont  Blanc  consists  largely 
of  plateaux,  never  very  steep,  and  in  places  ahnost  level ;  so 
that  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  the  lower  part  of  the  route  must 
be  rather  steep,  and  it  is  so. 

After  breakfast,  there  was  a  crampon  competition.  The 
first  to  get  them  on  won  a  bottle  of  wine  in  far-away  Chamonix 
— I  forget  who  paid. 

At  5.45  we  started  again,  and  for  a  short  distance  ascended 
over  avalanche  debris  (2*)  fallen  from  the  Upper  Brenva 
glacier. 

At  tliis  hour  nothing  was  falling.  In  fact,  we  oidy  heard  two 
fails  during  the  day — a  small  one  about  6.50  and  a  huge  growl 
about  10  A.M.,  when  wc«  were  on  the  upper  rocks. 

Nevertheless,  we  left  the  debris  track  so  soon  as  possible,  and 
cut  uj)  a  very  steep  slope  of  hard  snow  and  ice  on  our  left,  and 
gained  the  rook  buttress  at  number  About  100  steps  had 
to  be  cut. 

Last  year  the  buttress  was  divided  by  a  narrow  snow  crest 
into  two  stretches  of  rock  (4  to  5,  and  G  to  7).  The  lower 
stretch  is  not  ditlicuU.  We  were  on  the  top  of  it  at  7.*iO  a.Mj 
(5).  The  narrow  snow  ridire  already  iiKintioiied  jiuw  led  up 
to  the  second  stretch  of  rocks,  and  we  j>ansed  to  take  off 
our  crampons.    This  second  stretch  goes  well,  and  is  quite 

♦  The  lunnbers  in  the  text  refer  to  the  illu.stration  ut  p.  203  of 
the  May  number  of  this  volume. 
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interesting.  There  is  a  nice  ohinmej  of  abont  86  metres 
between  6  and  7. 

At  the  top  of  the  buttress  (8)  the  snow  looked  good, 
but  after  a  lew  strides  the  leader  fouiul  hard  ice  below  a  soft 
thin  eoating,  so  there  was  another  little  bet  ivl^out  getting  the 
crampons  on  again.  Up  to  here  Abraham  had  led,  but  now 
that  practically  only  snow  and  ice-work  was  before  us, 
Gottfried- -the  gletsclicrmann,  as  W(?  call  him — went  ahead. 

I  may  as  well  confess  at  once,  thongh  it  o]H>ns  up  matters 
rather  contioversial,  that  we  went  the  whole  day  two  on  a 
rop<*.  It  is  not  to  be  recommended  on  a  tour  of  this  character, 
but  we  had  heard  so  much  of  the  length  of  tlie  expedition  that 
we  wished  to  lessen  the  chanc<*s  of  jiassing  a  niglit  on  the 
mountain.  I  hope  the  plea  of  extenuating  circumstances 
will  he  accepted. 

Now  came  the  famous  ice  ridge  It  ban  been  chmbed 

astride  both  in  history  and  in  liction.  We  did  not  iind 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  Very  remarkable  it  is,  not  only  for 
its  narrowness,  but  because  there  is  a  sheer  drop  on  the  right, 
while  on  the  left  the  slopes  fall  away  very  steeply  indeed.  Com- 
pared with  what  is  above  and  below,  part  of  it  is  practically 
horizontal.  This  year,  it  was  almost  a  snow  ar^te,  but  in  places 
we  found  ice..  The  snow  was  soft,  and  additional  care  was 
necessary,  for  the  axe  would  at  times  go  right  down  to  hard 
ice.  We  were  now  high  enough  to  feel  the  north  wind. 
Here,  too,  at  intervals,  a  small  cornice  overhung  to  the  right. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  }>rogression  sufficed,  but  I  remember 
thinking  at  the  time  that  if  one  of  us  went  overboard  the  only 
chance  would  be  foi  t  h<'  ot  her  to  perform  a  similar  manoeuvre  on 
the  other  side  and  chance  the  strain  on  the  rope.  The  ultimate 
result  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  an 
event  which  was  conteni^dated  as  within  the  region  of  practical 
politics    or  even  twentieth-century  politics. 

This  atteiuiated  an  te  linally  clung  to  very  stee})  snow  and 
ice  slopes  leading  to  rocks,  and  as  the  inclination  l)ecame 
greater  so  did  the  wind.  These  slo[)es  were  generally  hard 
snow,  hut  in  places  iheie  was  ice.  At  about  number  10  we 
tra\eised  shar])  to  the  right  to  avoid  cre\ asses,  and  j)assed 
un<lor  and  then  across  the  face  of  a  rather  steep  wall  of  ice 
leading  to  a  snow  slojte.  This  brought  us  to  rocks  overhanging 
the  glacier  between  us  anil  Miuit  Maudit. 

We  skirted  them  (11)  on  the  left  side  of  the  rocks  for  a 
short  distance ;  then  mounted  them  to  a  cold  and  cramped 
bivouac  at  10  a.m.  (1*2).   This  was  not  far  from  the  point  8921 
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on  the  Iiiifekl  map.  A  wt'U-joltt'd  aneroid  registered  about 
18,200  teet,  but  let  me  sa}'  at  once  that  I  disclaim  any  sort 
of  accuracy  for  that  particular  aneroid,  having  regard  to  the 
life  it  had  been  leading. 

If  bad  weather  were  to  eateh  anyone  on  the  middle  portion 
of  the  ascent,  and  an  immediate  return  to  the  rock  buttress 
were  not  feasible,  the  next  best  chance,  I  think,  would  be  to 
make  for  these  rocks.  True,  there  would  be  little  shelter  from 
wind,  but  last  year,  at  any  rate,  they  stood  high  enough  above 
the  slopes  to  escape  being  swept  by  any  ordinary  avalanche. 

The  nest  of  rocks  on  which  we  were  perched  was  a  grand  and 
most  impressive  position.  Al)()\  (  w(  ro  the  ice  chfib  leading  to 
the  upper  plateau.  On  the  east  side  thc^rc  was  a  practically 
sheer  dirop  for  a  great  distance  deep  down  to  the  glacier  separat- 
ing us  from  Mont  jMaudit.  To  the  S.  and  W.  the  slopes!  sank 
far  away  below,  and  White  SiK^iic.e  was  everywhere.  As  the 
e^^e  travelled  beyond  the  immt'diate  surroundings,  across  the 
soft  Italian  distance,  ])eak  nftcr  jteak  was  revealed  from  the 
distant  Engadine  and  through  the  haze  of  the  southern  liorizon, 
until  the  Peterrt  ridge  ujti  r vent -d.  It  produced  a  sense  of  com- 
plete (h.'tac'hment  from  the  art  ihcialit v  of  advanced  civilisaticm. 

Here  was  one  of  the  undelinable  and  unspoken  replies 
to  the  (question  '  Why  do  you  climb  ?  * 

Time  passed  all  too  quickly,  and  after  forty  minutes*  halt 
it  was  necessary  to  advance.  The  rocks  were  mounted  a 
further  short  distance  towards  13.  The  ice  wall  above  was 
this  year  the  crucial  point  of  the  whole  route ;  indeed,  under 
certain  conditions  it  might  prove  an  impasse.  It  was  hard 
thin  ice  and  very  steep.  There  seemed  to  be  two  alter- 
natives— either  to  traverse  to  the  left  and  cut  across  and  up 
the  face  of  the  wall,  or  to  pass  slightly  to  the  right,  into  a 
small  depression  or  gap  in  the  rocks,  and  then  cut  up  the 
wall,  bearing  a  trifle  to  the  right.  The  first  alternative  would 
have  necessitated  a  lengthy  traverse  and  continuous  step- 
cutting  across  an  ice  face.  The  second  alternative  also  invoh cd 
cutting  in  hard  ice,  but  we  chose  it  as  more  direct,  and  it 
seemed  that  once  up  the  way  would  be  clear.  The  height 
of  the  wall  was  about  100  fert  or  more,  of  which  the  lirst 
20  to  25  ft.  w(!rn  ])erpendicular  (I  have  dared  to  use  that 
expression  after  considerable  rellection). 

Gottfried  set  to  work  cutting  very  good  hand-iiolds  and 
foot-holds  largo  enough  for  the  front  spikes  of  the  crampons. 

Meanwhile  HariA'  liunge  stood  in  the  narrow  gap  in  the 
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looks  paying  oat  the  xope,  while  Ahiaham  and  I  found 
shelter  on  the  sonny  side  of  the  rooks,  and  were  thus  able 
to  appreciate  all  the  more  the  work  of  the  others.  After  the 
first  twenty  feet  or  so,  Gottfried  bore  a  little  to.  the  right, 
where  it  was  less  steep,  and  then  turned  to  the  left,  taking 
advantage  of  the  slope.  The  first  50  ft.  of  the  wall  required 
about  twenty  minutes'  fierce  cutting.  The  rest  of  us  slung  our 
axes,  and  went  up  the  whole  way  hand  over  hand  as  if  on 
rocks.  We  emerged  on  to  easy  slopes  (14)  leading  to  the 
highest  seracs  (15),  which  tliis  year  i)ref?ei)ted  no  difficulties. 

One  huge  cliff  of  blna  icp  would  havo  stopped  us  oompletcly 
had  it  been  impossible  to  turn  it.  Tjast  year  the  famous  ice 
ridf^e  (9)  was  certainly  not  the  jirineipal  dilliculty,  and  I  fancy 
others  besides  ourselves  found  the  ico  wall  more  entertaiiiiufjf. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lloyd's  party,  who  mad»>  Uw.  lirst  ascent  last 
year,  surmounted  it,  I  understand,  by  means  of  a  narrow  ice 
couloir  a  little  to  the  right  of  our  route.  I  hope  he  will  tell  us 
about  this  later  on.  Some  parties  in  former  years,  I  believe, 
kept  straight  up  the  very  steep  slopes  above  10,  and  I  can 
well  imagine  they  must  have  found  the  going  exceedingly 
strenuous. 

Iieaving  the  actual  Brenva  Col  far  away  on  our  right,  we 
bore  S.W.  towards  the  Petits  Mulets,  through  wind-driven 
snow,  whioh  whirled  up  and  was  not  very  pleasant.  The 
sunmiit  was  gained  at  1.35  p.x.  Jt  was  far  too  oold  to  linger 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  so  we  ran  down  to  the  Vallot  hut 
and  spent  an  hour  there.  Then  oame  an  exhilarating  sourry 
down  to  the  Grands  Mulets,  where  the  various  little  bets 
were  settled  in  mountaineering  fashion.  Chamonix  was 
reached  comfortably  at  8.80,  and  Argenti^re  at  10  p.m. 

I  w  ill  run  quickly  over  the  other  traverses.  First,  the  so- 
called  traverse  of  the  Simelistock. 

This  charming  little  dolomite  hcs  at  the  N.E.  end  of  a  fine 
rock  amphitheatre  forming  part  of  the  Engelhorner  group. 
Most  of  the  Engelhornt^r  allow  of  a  go-as-you-please  start  from 
the  Hotel.  Moreover,  heavy  ])oots  soon  give  way  to  Kletter- 
schuhe,  so  it  is  a  district  eminentlv  suitable  for  the  lirst  week 
out.  The  first  part  of  the  ascoiit  is  <piite  easy,  uj)  some- 
what '  platt(iny  '  rocks,  l)ut  with  Kletterscdiulie  one  could  walk 
practically  all  the  way  to  the  Sattel  witliout  using  the  hands. 

Now  conies  a  short  but  very  interesting  climb.  It  has 
been  full v  described,  so  I  will  onlvsav  that  we  took  the  route 
up  the  8.W.  corner,  and  came  down  the  chimneys  on  the  west 
side. 
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The  rooks  at  the  bulge  (shown  in  the  photogniph)  were 
not  all  quite  £am,  but  the  rest  were  splendid.  Another 
day  we  climbed  King's  Peak,  but  did  not  traYerse. 

Now  to  the  Moneh  from  the  north.  While  we  were  crossing 
the  glacier  on  the  way  up  to  the  Guggi  hut»  the  mountain 
took  a  deliberate  shot  at  Bunge  with  a  goodly  rock.  Fortu- 
nately, he  both  heard  and  saw — and  dodged  in  time.  We 
got  even  with  the  enemy  next  day.  The  next  incident  was  the 
arrival  at  the  hut,  about  7.:K)  o'clock,  of  two  porters  and  a  boy, 
just  as  the  steam  of  burnt  offerings  was  ascending  to  the  nostrils 
of  the  gods.  We  feared  we  were  in  for  a  good  deal  of  clatter, 
but  to  our  •jrout  relief  thcv  very  soon  returned  to  the  Scheideck. 

In  tlu)  niornin<^  a  stiirt  was  made  at  dawn,  3.50,  and  the 
summit  was  ^^iiined  at  9  a.m.  A  party  had  mossed  two  days 
before,  and  their  steps  on  the  lower  and  stct  pur  ice  only 
require(l  trimming.  Higher  u])  there  was  u  certain  amount 
of  hacking  to  be  done.  We  had  a  tine  view  on  to  the 
fc)ill>erhorn. 

So  we  came  to  the  Concordia,  and  next  day  to  the 
Lotschenthal — that  charnung  and  nietliaeval  valley  of  many 
dialects,  where  a  village  understands  not  its  neighbour.  We 
heard  much  talk  of  cows  and  cheeses.  *  The  poor  cows  cry 
for  food,'  they  said  ;  '  next  week  they  must  already  leave  the 
Alps.'  The  melting  of  the  snows  was  responsible  for  much 
damage  along  the  valley,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  river  was  all  over  the  place. 

Then  came  the  Bietschhom— up  the  N.  side  and  down 
the  ordinary  W.  ar^e.  On  coming  the  N.  ridge  we  were 
able  to  move  on  dry  rocks  nearly  the  whole  way  to  the  summit. 

Thence  we  went  to  Argentiere  for  the  Brenva. 

After  that  Harry  Runge  had  to  return  home.  I  went  up  to 
Zermatt  for  the  Zmutt  and  found  it  in  excellent  condition,  and 
therefore  less  interesting  than  the  descent  on  the  Italian  side. 

This  was  the  linal  tour  ;  but  a  glorious  sunset  on  the  Furggen- 
joch  kindled  peaks  and  snows  red  with  dyiiiL'  tlames,  and  tired 
the  imaguiatiim  with  hopes  for  future  days,  when  the  silent 
call  of  the  mouutaius  will  once  again  be  obeyed. 
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SOMK  HuUSE-lNSCRimONS  FROM  IU£  UPPER  LoETSCUENTUAL. 

By  WALTER  LARDEN. 

OF  liito  yeaxs  I  have  found  in  the  deciphering  of  the  in- 
Hcriptions  carved  outside  and  inside  Swiss  oh&lets  and 

other  wooden  buildinj^s  a  pursuit  of  increasing  fascination ; 
and  this  last  sunniior  (1011)  I  sought  to  make  my  work  more 
complete  by  Ww  aid  nf  jihotograpliy. 

My  work  in  ImiIIi  departments  has  n'SuKcd  in  a  fairly  large 
illnstratcd  CdlK'ct ion,  which  I  had  Imped  to  persuade  some 
jmhlishcr  to  convert  into  a  hook.  Ihit,  alas  !  f«'ars  that 
thn  ]iul)hc  intt  rt'>t«'d  in  such  a  suiiject  would  he  hut  a  small 
on«»  hav«'  so  far  prevented  anyone  from  itiakin;^'  ilw  v^-nture  ; 
and  all  that  T  have  heen  able  to  do  has  been  to  get  a  few 
(some  thirty  only)  |)ul)lished  without  illustrations  in  one 
chapter  of  my  '  liecollections  of  an  Old  Mountaineer.* 

I  am  now  avaiUng  myself  of  the  kindness  of  the  Editor 
of  the  AtPiNB  JouBNAL  to  pat  into  print  a  selection  of  those 
collected  in  one  district  only,  vis.  the  Loetsohenthal ;  and 
to  give  with  them  reproductions  of  a  few  of  the  typical  photo* 
graphs  there  obtained. 

There  would,  of  course,  be  mu<di  to  say  as  an  introduction 
to  the  complete  collection;  indeed  such  an  introduction, 
dealing  among  other  things  with  the  characters  and  language 
employed,  with  the  types  of  verses  found,  and  with  the 
fuiirtions  of  the  various  persons  (as  Zivimemieisteni,  Wand- 
knedUe,  ^c.)  whose  names  are  recorded,  has  already  been 
written.  But  for  reasons  of  space  I  must,  in  the  present 
article,  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  remarks. 

(1)  Carved,  and  'painted  insorvpHons. — I  limited  myself  to 
carved  inscriptions  only.  These  were  necessarily  made  while 
the  l)e{ims  or  boards  lay  on  the  ground.  No  on<'  would  have 
att("iii])t«'(l,  as  no  one  at  th(»  present  day  atteni])ts,  to  carve 
up  againsti  the  face  of  a  house  ;  st  ill  less  on  a  beam  or  coiling 
overhead.  These  carv<'d  inscri})t ions  remain  as  they  were 
originally,  sav«'  that  those  exposed  to  the  weather  have 
liecoine  mon^  and  more  illegible  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Wiien  one  has  decijihered  a  carved  inscrijit ion,  one  has  the 
satisfa(;tion  <»f  knowing  tliai  it  is  really  as  old  as  it  profess(^ 
to  be  ;  and  further,  weathered  though  it  may  be,  there  is 
usually  s»»nie  trace  at  least  left  of  the  deep  carving.  Painted 
iascriptions,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  and  have  often  been 
renovated  in  sUu  later  on ;  what  one  sees  may  not  be  the 
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origbal  insoriptioii,  and  mistakes  (even  as  regards  the  date) 
may  have  been  made  by  the  lenovator.  Moreoyer  portions 
of  painted  inscriptions  may  be  dean  wiped  out  so  that  no 
traoe  whatever  is  left,  a  &ot  whioh  renders  the  deciphering 
of  them  quite  heartbreaking. 

(2)  Outside  and  inside  inscriptions. — ^In  those  parts  of  the 
Berneroiberland  where  I  worked,  tho  houses  were  on  the  whole 
mnoh  scattered,  and  each  house  !  •  longed  to  one  family.  The 
inscriptions  were  external,  and  belonged  to  the  house  as  a 
whole.  Thouf:^]!  the  capital  (initial)  (lerinan  letters  were 
often  fanciful  and  adorned  with  flourishes,  they  were  of  normal 
relative  size,  and  there  was  Uttle  in  tho  way  of  extraneous 
carved  ornamentation.  The  main  interest  of  the  photographs, 
to  my  mind,  lay  in  tin-  fact  that  tiny  j^'ave  the  actual  forms 
of  the  letters,  and  showed  also  the  weathering  and  the  difiiculty 
of  deciphorinj]^  the  words. 

Tn  tho  Tjoetschetithal  I  found  that  tln^  inhaltit.ints.  f«>r  reasons 
indicated  to  mo  by  tho  President  of  Kijtpi'l.  had  drawn 
together  in  villages  ;  and  the  larj^t  r  houses  had  usually  two 
inhabited  stories  occupied  by  different  fauiilies.  The  best 
inscriptions  wore  internal  ;  ami  ono  souietiuies  found  fancifully 
carved  initial  capitals  of  relatively  enoruious  size,  as  well  as 
carved  ornamentations  usually  of  a  floral  typo.  The  stories 
were  often  of  different  dates,  and  each  story  had  its  own 
inscriptions. 

(3)  The  qitestkm  of  dales, — learned  to  be  careful  not  to 
assign  to  any  inscription  a  date  that  was  given  elsewhere 
in  the  house.  Especially  did  I  avoid  assuming  that  two 
stories  were  of  the  same  date,  or  assigning  to  a  room  the  date 
of  a  door,  bed,  or  stove  found  in  it. 

(4)  Where  internal  inscriptions  were  found, — In  the  Tioet- 
schenthal,  the  beams  running  across  the  ceiling  almost  always 
had  inscriptions  on  them.  These  beams  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  supporting  the  floor  above,  and  of  tying  together 
the  (wooden)  walls  of  the  house  ;  they  are  called  BindCy  or 
tie-beams.  Inscriptions  might  be  found  also  on  the  ceilings, 
on  or  over  tho  door,  on  beds,  and  on  cupboards. 

(5)  Characters  7/5^'(/.— Speaking  generally,  all  old  inscriptions 
(say  l)efore  1G40  or  so  in  the  Brrncroberland,  or  before  al»out 
1700  in  tho  LoetscheJithal)  would  bo  entirely  in  capital  I?oman 
characters.  In  the  B(  rju  rohrrlnnd.  inscriptions  of  later  date 
than  1740  or  so  would  be  entirely  in  Geriuan  characters  ;  but 
in  the  Ijoetsche^ithal  Roman  characters  were  often  used  in 
relatively  modern  inscriptions. 
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(6)  The  verses  that  occurred— Mo-ny  of  these  were  kndwn 
far  and  wide,  in  Tirol  as  in  Switzerland.  The  master-carpenters 
too  sometimes  wandered  from  place  to  place,  and  no  doubt 
carried  their  stocks  of  verses  with  them.  In  Cathoho  Loetr 
schenthaL  the  tone  was  on  the  whole  more  pious  than  in 
Protestant  Berneroherland. 

(7)  lAmiialiom  in  reproduciioJi.  It  is  impossible,  without 
going  to  great  expense  in  liaving  special  typo  c;ist,  to  reproduce 
the  quaint  or  fanciful  appearance  of  tht^se  old  records.  Letters 
of  fanciful  or  antique  form,  reversed  letters,  inverted  lettei'S, 
and  the  curious  contractions  that  occurred  so  frecjuently  when 
Roman  capitals  were  used — all  these  peculiarities  have  to 
disap})ear  ;  one  has  to  be  content  with  the  types  that  the 
printers  have  in  stock. 

The  Ills,  that  so  often  occuried,  had  usually  a  cross  rising 
from  the  cross-bar  of  the  H,  and  a  (conventional)  burning 
heart  underneath ;  the  MABIA  was  given  in  a  most  ingenious 
monogram-form ;  while  hoth  might  have  a  cirole  round  them, 
and  tibeie  might  he  floral  decorations  as  well.  I  cannot  get 
all  this  represented  in  the  text;  but  fig.  5  gives  one  good 
example. 

1*^*  In  (Icciplieriiig  the  inscriptions,  a  very  difficult  matter  in 
tlic  rase  of  old  rxtrrnal  inseriptions,  I  hud  to  rely  on  my  own  powora 
entirely  ;  T  found  that  the  greater  know IcdL'f  of  the  lanuuago 
possessed  by  educated  Swiss  or  German  friends  did  nut  count  for 
much  08  compared  with  practice.  lu  translating  them  also  I  had 
to  rely  on  myself  in  the  main ;  but  in  some  cases  I  consulted  Dr.  B. 
Hoffmaim-Krayer  of  B&le,  and  Dr.  H.  Diibi  of  Berne,  as  to  the 
probable  '  point  *  of  some  verse  ;  and  I  would  here  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  them  for  the  trouble  they  so  kindly  took  and 
for  the  useful  criticisms  and  suggestions  that  they  made.  The 
priest  also  (the  '  If  err  Prior  '),  and  the  President,  of  Ki})pel  took  a 
hvely  interest  iu  my  work ;  aud  their  knowledge  of  patois,  and  of 
local  customs  and  histoiy,  was  helpful  to  me.  The  friendlineas 
of  these  two  made  my  stay  at  Eippel  much  less  solitary  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.] 

In  giving  my  selection  of  inscriptions  I  will  take  the  several 
villages  in  turn. 

L  Kippel  (see  figs.  1  &  2). 

(1)  The  following  was  an  otUside  inscription  on  the  basement 
of  a  house,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  read.  I  take  its  date 
to  have  been  1620,  since  this  date  was  carved  on  the  same 
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story  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  [The  upper  story  had 
the  later  date  of  1707  carved  on  a  tie*beam.] 
Most  of  the  D's,  N's,  and  S's  were  reversed. 

HERE  .  METN  .  HAVS  .  FOIXJK  .  WAS  .  ICII .  EICH .  SAG . 
DAS  .  SELli .  IX  .  EIWEM  .  HERTZEM  .  PRAGT . 
LTEBET  .  GOT  .  OB  .  ALEX  .  DIXGEN  . 
SO .  KAN .  £S .  £ICH .  NIT .  MISUNGEN  . 

Trantlatton. — '  Hear,  0  mj  House-folk,  what  I  say  unto  you,  and 
stamp  the  same  in  your  heart.  Love  God  above  all  thmgs ;  so 
can  nothing  miscarry  with  you.' 


(*2)  Passing  ovor  two  nitlior  sliort  nncs  of  1688  and  1040 
respectively,  T  take  next  an  ouisiib'  ••nc.  in  uhieh  tlien^  are  two 
points  of  ijitiiest.  Tho  lirst  part  shows  how  th(!  master- 
carpenters  sometimes  w  ttHdorcd  far  a  lit  Id  (Meister  is  certainly 
Zimmermeister  or  Banmeister) ;  and  the  second  part  is 
a  verse  that  occurred  often,  in  various  forms,  in  this  valley. 
The  8IG  is,  I  find.  Middle  Hig^  Qerman  for  «n ;  I  only  found 
it  in  one  other  inscription,  viz.  one  of  1620  near  AdeLboden. 
The  date  is  1651.   Reversions  of  letters  &o.  are  not  given. 

DAS  .  1ST  .  (;EMA(!HT  .  I.M  .  NAM  EN  .  lESV  .  VND  .  MARIA  .  DER  . 
MEISTER  .  HAXSS  .  STOFER  .  VON  .  LVCEREN  .  VND  .  lAOOB  . 
ENGELBEKGEK  .  VON  .  VNi>£K  .  WALDEN  .  1651 .  lAR. 

ALSO .  SOLT .  BY .  WONNEN .  IN .  DINNEM .  HVS . 
AI£ .  OB .  BY .  MIESTEST .  MORGENS .  BR YS . 
LYQ .  BAS .  BIR .  SIG .  BIN .  HYS .  BERETT . 
BA8 .  STANB.  IN .  EWIGKETT. 

Translation.  '  It  (or  tliis)  is  made  in  the  name  of  Jesus  and 
Maria.  The  (Ziiinncrj-nnMstcr  was  Hans  Stofer  of  Lucerne  and 
Jacoh  Eii<i('ll)('r>.M'r  of  riitorwalden.    In  tlie  year  1(551. 

Tliou  shalt  so  dwell  iu  t  liy  hou.se  as  though  thou  hadst  to  quit  it 
to-moRow.  See  that  there  be  a  house  ready  for  thee  that  may  endure 
to  Eternity.' 


(8)  Tlie  following  came  from  tho  house  of  niy  friend  Eligius 

Rieder,  the  President  of  Kippel,  and  the  date  was  1G65. 
In  one  room  was  an  old  stove  with  the  initials,  and  what  1 
took  to  be  the  nruis.  of  Molcliior  Weilen,  as  well  as  the  date 
1666,  engraved  on  it  ;  it  was  of  a  sUnw  that  ti»nk  a  good  polibh. 
I  secured  a  beautiful  photograph  oi  this  btove. 
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Inside,  in  a  lower  room,  on  the  tie-beams — 

WOHXE  .  AI^SO  .  IX  .  DISKR  .  WOHXVNG  . 
DAS  .  DIR  .  WERDE  .  ZVR  .  BELOUXVNG  . 
DIE  .  HDIMELISCHE  .  WOHXVNG  . 
OMXIA .  VIRTVTI .  POSTPONE  .  TVAQVE  .  SALVTI . 
ET .  VIVEJS  .  IN  .  MWM. . 

(Here,  as  in  another,  it  was  tuaque  and  not  tueque.) 

In  an  upper  room,  on  the  tie-beams,  I  £uuud — 

QVIDQVED .  AGIS .  PRVDENTER .  AGAS .  £T .  RESPICE .  FINEH. 
TABERNAOVLA  .  JV8T0RVM .  GERMINABVNT.— PROV.  14. 

DEVS  .  ( 'A in  FAS  .  EST  .  QVI  .  MANET  .  IN  .  GARITATE  .  IN  • 
DEO .  MANET .  ET .  DEV8 .  IN .  EO . 

OuUide  the  house  came — 

IGH .  LEB .  WEIS .  NTT .  WIE .  LANG . 

STERBEN .  UVOS .  IGH .  VND .  WEIS .  NTT .  WAN . 

IGH .  FHAR .  VNB .  WEIS .  WOHIN . 

WAN .  IGH .  IN .  T VGENT .  FLEISSIG .  BIN.* 

MELnnOR  .  WERT.EX  .  VEXUXIFER" .  DESENI*  .  RARONMi. 
ANNO  .  1>0M1NI .  MDC;LXV  . 

1  Xhis  is  an  altered  lonn  of  an  old  verse,  widely  known.  The 
more  usual  form  is — 

Ich  leh\  ich  wris  nit  uic  lung, 
Ich  sterb',  ich  ircis  yiit  ivan, 
Ich  fahrc  dahin,  ich  irein  nil  wohin  ; 
Mich  wundert  doss  ich  so  frohU*^  Hn  I 
s  The  vexiUifer^  or  Bannenmnn,  was  the  second  officer  in  a 
Zehtiien. 

■'^  Desenium  (wliicli  I  imagine  should  be  written  <2eee»f«m)  is 
the  Latin  form  of  Zehnten,  and  this  was  a  division  such  as  is  our 
county  or  parish. 

TranaUUion. — *So  dwell  in  this  house  that  thou  mayest  be 
rewarded  with  the  heavenly  dwelling.' 

'  Put  all  second  to  virtue  and  to  thy  salvation ;  and  thou  shalt 
gain  eternal  life.' 

*  Wliatever  thou  dor^t,  (]n  prudently;  and  consider  Ihe  end.' 
'The  dwelHngs  of  the  rijiht eou.s  nliall  Hourisli.    Prov.  14.' 

*  God  is  love.  He  who  dwells  in  love  dwells  in  God,  and  God 
in  him.' 

'  I  Uve,  I  know  not  how  long.  Die  must  I,  and  I  know  not  when. 
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I  am  mi  a  journey ; — and  I  know  my  destination,  so  long  as  I  be 
diligent  in  \  ii-tue.'  [A  modification,  tlu8  last,  of  '  and  I  know  not 
whither.    I  am  amazed  at  my  own  light-hcartcdnoss  !  '] 

'  Melchior  Wcrlon.  Hnnnermann  of  the  Ze/ifUen  of  Baiou.  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  lOGo/ 


(4)  As  a  rule  it  was  the  two  different  stories  of  a  house  that 
were  occupied  by  different  families.  But  in  the  present 
ease  the  diviEdon  was  vertical.  The  President  occupied  half  a 
house  from  ground-floor  to  attic ;  another  man  the  other  half. 
The  whole  house  appeared  to  be  of  one  date,  viz.  1665.  (See 
note  (3)).   In  this  other  half  also  was  a  stove  of  1666. 

Inside  this  other  half,  on  the  tie-beams — 

FmiTE  .  \1RTVTI .  FORTVNA .  VELOCIOR  .  VNDIS . 

NON  .  MANET  .  ET  .  CERT  AM  .  NESOT  .  HABERE  .  DOMVM  . 

IN  .  OMNIBVS  .  OPKRIBVS  .  TVIS  .  MEMORARE  .  NOVISSIMA^  . 
TVA .  £T  .  IN  .  ETERN  VM .  NON  .  PEGCABIS . 

Oviside  the  house,  weatlierwoni  untl  liuid  to  read — 

QVID  .  FAOES  .  FACIES  .  VENERIS .  CVM .  VENERIS  .  ANTE  T 
N£ .  SEDEAS .  SE  D .  EA8 .  N£ .  PEREAS .  PER .  EAS  * . 

HOC'  .0PV8  .  FECri' .  ViVM  I .  MKLCHIOR  .W  EKLEX  .VKXILLIFER 
VALLIS .  ILLIACENSIS  » .  E  l' .  E.I  VS  .  FILIVS  . 

*  The  four  last  thin«:;s  :  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  ami  llrll. 

'  I  trust  that  I  am  not  '  imaLiiuing  ill'  in  tlie  trauslat  ion  that 
I  have  ^aveii.  1  take  this  puiiniiii;  (•r>uj)let  to  be  intended  a^}  a 
caution  to  youn^  men.    [Compare  No.  20.] 

*  This  second  leooid  may  indicate  that  the  house  was  not  all 
of  one  date.  Melchior  Werlen  was  Bannermann  of  the  Zehnten 
of  Baron,  and  I  cannot  fnid  out  ^vhat  this  *  VaiUia  lUiacennt  *  was. 
The  name  suggests  the  Vol  d'lUiers, 

Tranalalion. — "  Put  tliy  trust  in  \'irtue.  Fortune,  swifter  than 
the  waves,  abides  not,  nor  knows  how  to  have  any  fixed  home' 

*  In  all  thy  doings  remember  the  Four  Last  Things,  and  thou  shalt 
never  sin.' 

'  What  shalt  thou  do  when  thou  comest  into  the  presence  of  loose 
women  ?   Do  nf>t  sit  down  with  them,  but  depart ;  lest  thou 

perisli  thiouL'h  tlit-rn.* 

(The  puns  ean  liardly  Ix*  rendered  into  EiiL'lisli.) 

'  This  work  did  Meleinor  Werlen,  Jiannennunn  of  the  Illiaceau 
valley  (?),  and  his  son,  cause  to  be  carried  out.' 
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(5)  In  a  house,  or  rather  in  one  stoiy  of  it,  inhabited  at 
the  present  time  by  Andreas  Mnrman,  I  found  the  f ollo^nng. 
As  win  be  seen,  tbe  jlate  was  1679.  All  was  inside* 

On  one  tie-beam  there  ms  earved — 

MELSTER  .  HANS  .  GOTS  .  BOXER  '  .  DIS  .  HV8  .  HAT  .  LAEN  . 
MACEN  .  FENDER'  .  VND  .  MEIER  >  .  PETER  .  PLAST  .  VND  . 
ANNA .  REDER  .  SEIN  .  HAVS  .  FRW  .  IM  .  lAR  .  1679. 

[Laen  is  anotiier  form  of  Uussen.  Usually  Lan,] 

A  sccnnd  tie-beam  m  jv?  a  rich  fmd.  At  the  wmdow-end  of  it 
came  the  hi'st  couplet  given  belovv.  Next  to  this  came  ia 
order  (i)  the  IHS  with  tlie  cn'ss  and  '  burning  '  h<*art,  the 
flames  being  n^pie.sented  by  llower.s ;  (ii)  MAIUA  in  monogram- 
form  ;  (iii)  iOS  more  simple  in  form.  Each  sacred  name 
was  surrounded  l)y  a  circl''.  and  there  were  carved  floral 
decorations.  In  this  one  instance  there  was  colour  also.  I 
obtauied  beautiful  photd^raphs  of  all  tluee,  and  am  able  to 
have  the  MAKIA  reproduced  (see  lig.  5).  After  thes(i  came 
in  order  along  the  beam  the  c)tlier  three  couplets  given,  there 
being  carved  ornamentations  of  circular  form  separating  them. 
My  photo  of  tlie  IHS  included  part  of  the  iirht  couplet. 

HEILIGES .  KRITZ .  GESEGNE .  DISES .  HAVS . 
VND .  WENBE .  ALLES .  VNGLIGK .  DRAVS . 

O .  lESV .  CHBISTI .  GOTTES  .  SOHN  . 
NIHM .  VNS .  A VF .  IN .  HIMMEI^ .  THRON . 

()   MVTTKR  .  I)I:K  .  I'.AHMHERZIGKEIT  . 
{STEM  .  VMS  .  BE!  .  IN  .  LET8TEN  .  «TRE1T  . 

lOSEPH .  STEH .  VNS .  BEI . 
HILF .  VNS .  ZVR .  SEUGKEIT . 

On  the  oeiling  was  oarved — 

WAS  .  ICH  .  HAP,E  .  KO.MBT  .  VON  .  DIR  . 
WAS  .  ICll  .  BRAVCHE  .  (ilBST  .  DV  .  MIR  . 
(JUtt  .  lUH  .  VERDANKE  .  DIR  .  lEDE  .  GABE . 
DIE  .  ICH  .  VOX  .  UEINE  .  UlETE  .  HABE . 

TRINK .  VN  I) .  IHS  .  GOtt .  NTT .  VORGIS . 

ALLES  .  GOtt .  ZV  .  LIEB  . 
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Fig.  4. 


W.  Larden,  thoto.  Swan  F.Uctric  Engraving  Co..  Ltd, 

"  MARIA," 
from  a  beam  in  a  house  at  Kippel. 


♦•  •  • 
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£IN .  FROMER .  HERZ .  EIN .  REINER .  SINK . 
SGHWINOT.  SIGH .  BIS .  ZV .  DEM .  HBGHSIBN .  HIN . 

ALLES  .  ZV  .  EHH  .  \  XI)  .  GLORI .  GOttES  . 
RVOHE .  DEN .  TODTEN .  FRID.  DEN .  LEBENDIOEN . 

1  The  name  is  Gottsponer,  I  was  iiifonned, 
i  The  same  as  VexiUiJer  or  Bannernuinn. 
8  Here  means  a  sort  of  Head-man. 

Tratuiaiion, — *  The  Zimmermeister  was  Hans  Gottoponer.  This 

Itotisr  W'tvT  Plast,  Bannermann  and  Meier,  and  his  wife  Anna 
Kieder  had  made  in  the  year  1679/ 
*  Holy  Cross,  bless  this  house,  and  turn  from  it  all  misfortune ! 
O  Jesu  Christ,  Son  of  God,  raise  us  to  Heaven's  throne  ! 
O  Mother  of  Compassion,  stand  by  us  in  our  last  agony  ! 
Joseph,  stand  by  us ;  aid  us  to  Blessedness  ! ' 
'What  I  have,  oomes  from  Thee.  WhatIneed,Thoiigiyestmo. 
'  God,  I  owe  to  Thee  every  gift  that  Thy  goodness  has  bestowed 
*  upon  me.' 

'  X)rink  and  eat,  but  forget  not  God.    All  for  the  love  of  God.' 
'  A  pious  heart  and  a  stainh  ss  mind  can  soar  to  the  loftiest  heights.' 
'  All  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God.    Rest  to  the  Dead,  Peace 
to  the  Living.' 

[This  prayer  for  'Best  to  the  Bead'  occurred  also  in  another 
honse,  with  date  1798 ;  but  the  only  other  inscriptions  there  were 
leooids  of  names.] 


(6)  The  PrionMuttu,  or  chief  piiesta'-house. 
Imide,  on  the  tie-beams,  I  found — 

ZV  .  GOTTHS  .  VND  .  MARIA  .  EHIl . 
HArr  .  MANN  .  DIS  .  HAV.S8  .  ERHAWEN  . 
DARAXN  .  VILL  .  MTKriE  .  VND  .  ARBEIT  .  KEHRl  • 
VND .  VIL .  DER .  LEHGHEN  .  GEHAVWT . 

DER  .  FRI 1)  L' .  VN 1) .  ( lOTTES  .  <  ;XAI  )HE  .  WAHR  . 
DEN  .  HIRTEN  .  VND  .  DIE  .  S(  ;il  EFLEIN  . 
GLICKSKLK;  .  EINIG  .  PVRClf .  AI>r,K  .  lAHR  . 
AGU  .  LESER  .  MERCK  .  DiSE  .  WOEKTLEIN  .1710 

DIE  .  EI(;H  .  GESETZ  » . 
WERDT  .  NIGHT  .  VERLEHTZ  . 
VON  .  KELNER  .  AXT .  VMG  HAVEN  . 
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DAS  .  ALTER  .  MACHT  . 

DAS  .  S'JJODKN  .  KKA('HT  . 

NIUHT  .  TAVULICH  .  MKHK  .  Z\  M  .  BAWEN . 

^  All  agree  that  this  word  might  stand  either  for  the  substantive 
and  mean  Law,  or  for  the  past  participle  of  the  verb,  and  mean  firmly 
planied,  or  matwret  or  granted  {thtU).  I  take  it  as  the  substantiye. 

This  last  verse  was  one  nf  the  f(^\v  alxiut  which  I  consulted 
one  or  two  Swiss  scholars.  1  did  not  lind  agreement  among 
them.  1  luid  myself  alrciidy  translated  it  so  as  to  ij^ive  scmie 
'point'  to  its  hcinji;  carvt'd  in  a  prii-sts'-house.  Finding  that 
Dr.  E.  H<d'fiiiann-Kiayer  (Editor  of  the  Swiss  Folk-lore 
periodical  in  J:»al*')  approved  of  my  rendering,  J  have  venttued 
to  give  it,  though  cvervoni'  else  was  against  it.  One 
authority  of  gii-at  weight  hcgan  his  translation  thus  :    *  Tlie 

lirmly-plantetl  oak  was  never  injured  ' ;  another  authority, 

'  Granted  that  the  oak — ■ — 

Trandation, — 'To  the  honour  of  God  and  Mary  has  this  house 
been  built.  Much  trouble  and  labour  were  expended  over  it, 
and  many  larches  hewn  down.  (May)  Peace  and  the  true  Grace  of 
God  (he  upon)  tiie  slirplx  ids  ;  and  (may)  the  sheep  (live)  in  happy 
concord  for  ever.  Ah!  Reader,  mark  tliis  prayer'  {Hi.  '  little 
word  or  sontpiire  *).  *  The  oak  railed  T^aw  '  (or  oaken  Law)  '  is  not 
injured  iior  hewn  down  hy  any  axe  '  (a^  real  ouks  are).  (And 
tliis  law  is  that)  '  old  age  causes  the  groujid  to  crack,  of  no  more  use 
for  building  on.' 

[I  take  the  idea  to  be  that  the  priests  must  train  the  young  aright ; 
it  is  too  late  when  a  man  is  old.  The  same  general  sentiment 
occurred  in  No.  27.] 


(7)  The  so-called  *  Murrnan-haus.'  There  are  still  many 
Murmans  in  Kij)i)el,  and  this  particular  house  now  helongs  to 
Ludwig  Rieder ;  hut  it  retains  the  above  name.  It  is  singu- 
larly rich  in  omaniont.  The  date  is  1777.  First,  the  inside 
inscriptions. 

On  a  bunk  in  a  veiy  small  room  is  carved  in  beautiful  letters : 
(^e^n  SnS  33ett  $&m^t  3n  iteX>  (see  fig.  9), 
and  over  the  door  of  this  same  little  room — 


17  7LM  ®ott  3u  £ieD  77. 
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In  the  mam  living  room  there  was,  on  one  tie-beam — 

lESVS  .  MARIA.  JOSEPH  .  VNTER  .  EVREM .  SGHVTZ . STEHT . 
DIES  .  HAVS  .  HOC  .  OPVS  .  FIERI .  FECIT  .  P»LM .  R*DVS  .  DOC- 
TISSnCVB .  D'NVS .  TNES .  AlfDREAS .  MVRBfAN .  CVRATVS  .  IN  . 
EIGHOLL. 

On  the  other  tie-beam,  the  MAUIA  beuig  ill  monogram  form, 
came — • 

*  .  MARIA  .  ioS  .  DISKS  .  OEBW  .  HAT  .  (JP^MACHT  .  ^fElCTER  . 
ZIMERMAX  .  ALLKXIVS  .  MVRMAX  .  VNT)  .  ALLOVISIVS  . 
MVRMAN  .  Hi .  lAR .  1777  .  DEN  .  10 .  WEINMONAT . 

('  ¥^ne-month '  -is  October.) 

On  the  ceilin^^  iwnr  th»*  door  was  carved  a  skeleton  holding 
a  scroll  on  which  is  uiscribed — 

QVAUS .  VFTA .  HORT .  EST .  ITA . 

Neftr  this  was  carved  a  coat-tjf-arms  with  four  divisions ; 
each  part  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  a  landscape.  ^Uso — 

@o  itombt  Sytx      mt>  mavut  mtia 

ft  vefse  yrimh,  mth  iti  for  kondft,  oooaned  not  unfrequently  near 
Adelboden  and  Kandersteg. 

Over  the  door  of  the  room — 

C^clobt  ^ci  3cui£»  (5hrijlu6 

[Distinetly  Gett,  not  ChtL  I  found  the  spelling  Gett  elsewhere, 
looking  like  HeU  in  one  Cftse.  See  fig.  8.] 

On  tho  ceiling,  over  the  eating- table — 

ZHnf  Unb         ®ott  SRit^t  f&txQi^. 

®ott  €fei  J)an<f  (ai  e  fi?.  4) 

1777  I 
Xitn  17  lENER  I 
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Elsewheie  on  the  ceiling — 

Tim  &ett  3u  tub. 
Outside,  over  the  entrance  door  at  the  side  of  the  house— 

ICH  .  GEHE  .  AVS  .  ODER  .  EIN  . 

SO .  SOLL .  GOTT .  MEIN .  BESCHITZER .  SEIN . 

On  the  fiice  uf  tliB  liouse  there  was,  among  other  things, 
a  sliort  Greek  sentence.  In  three  words,  the  curious  forms  of 
the  letters,  and  the  contractions,  iiuiUited  b}'  ine  with  much 
care,  quite  baffle  my  olassioal  triends.  What  was,  in  the 
end,  made  out  has  been  here  printed  in  ordinaiy  Greek 
characters. 

1777 

&ott  3u  Bicb* 

Htw  \aTp€V€  -  TOATtV/s'   ajdTra    rouv  ^  rifiu 

DOMVS  .  AMIGA  .  DOMVS  .  OFIIMA  .  DIEV  .  TE  .  RECJARDE  . 

PECHER. 

LAVDATO  .  IDDIO 

A VF .  GOTT .  BAV .  VND .  TRA V .  BESTENDIQ . 
80 .  LANG .  D  V .  SEIN .  WIRST .  LEBENDIG . 

GOTT  .  LIEBEN  .  MACHT .  NIE  .  BETRIEBEN  . 

At  tlio  bottom  uf  all  came  some  '  Housi'-marks.'  For  tliese 
I  must  nivr  my  readers  to  Hcrr  F.  (\.  StfliK-r's  mououraph 
on  the  L')etschl)erg  (Albert  Miiller,  Ziiri.ai,  1!K)7).  They 
were  used  to  mark  property  in  objects,  to  rect>rd  alp-rights,  <tc. 

X  liii  illll  II  AAA    6  m 

I  The  first  ^'ord  looked  like  ;  the  second  rather  like  a 
contracted  form  of  /xcra. 

3  Or  Aarpcvi. 

s  Something  like  «'/>o$cXv^a«. 

TransUui")'.    '  I  i-o  to  bod,  pcrchaiu  o  to  death.   All  for  the 

love  of  God  ;  1777.  .b  sus,  Maria,  and  Jost  pli,  ujider  your  pro- 
tection stands  this  Louse.  Thr  most  r(>verend  and  learned  Ma.st.T 
Johannt  s  Andreas  Murman,  curate  in  EiehoU,  had  tliis  work 
carried  out.' 
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'ifi  Maria,  Joseph.  Master-caipenters  Allexius  Muimaii  and 
Alloyaius  Murman  have  coostracted  this  boiklmg  on  the  10th  of 

October  1777.' 

'  As  life  is,  so  is  Death.'    {Mort  for  Mors;  the  carvt'r's  error.) 

*  I  go  out  or  in,  but  death  comes  and  awaits  me.  PniistHj  be 
Jesus  Christ.  May  God  be  blessed  to  all  eternity.  Drink  and 
eat,  but  forget  not  God.  He  who  dimmiBhes  hb  neighboui's  honour, 
let  him  depart  far  from  my  table.  Thanks  be  to  God.  On  the 
17th  of  January  1777.  I  go  out  or  in ;  so  may  God  be  my  pro- 
tector.   1777.    All  for  the  love  of  God.  serve  God,  love 

your  parents,  honour  the  .    0  beloved  house,  0  best  of  houses  ! 

God  sees  thee  sin.  Praised  be  God.  Build  and  trust  on  G(xl 
continually,  so  long  as  thou  shalt  have  hfe.  Loving'  God  gives 
an  untroubled  spirit '  (this  last  being  a  free  translation).  '  On 
God's  falessuig  is  all  dependent.' 


(8)  Outside  tho  Gomoinde-stadel.  A  stadel  is  a  storehotise 
for  unthreshed  wheat,  dec. 

DER .  TVGEND .  HVNDERTFACH .  GETREID . 
SAfiLE .  DIR .  FfR .  8WIGKJSIT . 

X>n  Mltd^cn  ®cmeinb  Stipti  IHS      3a(^t  1847. 

TrandaUtm, — '  Collect  for  thyself  for  Btemity  Virtue's  hundred- 
fold wheat.  (Bnilt  for)  the  honourable  Gemeinde  Kippel  in  ihe 
yeai  1847/ 


(9)  Of  another,  I  will  for  reasons  of  space  merely  say  that 
it  records  how  in  185  i  u  certain  Anton  J^jschor  of  Simpeln  bought 
the  house  and  ground-rights  for  his  daughter.  The  blessings 
conferred  by  the  Holy  Sacrament  are  next  dwelt  upon ;  and 
at  the  end  the  reader  is  assured  that  he  who  builds  on  Jesus, 
Maria,  and  Joseph,  buflds  on  firm  gEonnd.  I  pass  over  also 
that  insoribed  on  the  Kaplan's  house,  wiih  the  note  that  it 
is  here  xeoorded  how  the  Thalsohaft  Loetsehen  the 
OommtmeB  of  the  vaUey  oolleotiYely)  built  the  house  for  the 
priests  who  feed  their  fioek  and  pray  for  them  night  and  day. 


(10)  A  newer  house.  Outside — 

ScgUite  Wti^  ^t^d  ^anje  Mtn, 

2)11  S3tf!  ®ut  Unb  ffttin ; 

t>  mW  id)  ftetd  bit  inlic^  @etn ! 
VOL.  XXVI.— NO.  CXOVU.  X 
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dxhaut  burd)  :3ofc^t)  ©ccbcrgcr  unt  fcine  ®emal)lin  S8iftoria 
(gWncr  3m  1879  5al)r. 

Wlaxia  toaf^lt  jbix  inm  S3ttb, 
SUe^c  unter  ifttem  e^Ub. 
9liemanb  ruft  vecgebcnS 
3n  bem  f^weren  ittf  mpf  beS  SebenS* 

[On  a  Sennhutte  on  the  Fafleralp  these  last  four  lines,  slightly 
modified,  occur  again  ;  the  date  being  1880.] 

Inside,  on  a  tie-be^m,  Alex.  Hitler  and  his  -wife  Barbara 
Lohner  and  their  childron  are  recorded  as  building  tho  lioiise  ; 
but  the  date  given  is  the  same  as  that  outside.  There  was  also — 

QELOBT .  SEIEST .  DV .  HBRR .  lESVS .  CHRIST . 
DER.yNBBB.G01T.VND.VATBR.I8T. 
lETZT .  VND .  AVGH .  ZV .  IBDBR .  ZEST . 
WIB .  IN .  ALLB .  BWIGKBTT . 

Tmnthium. — *  Thon  angel,  assigned  to  me  as  guaidian,  aooompanj 
me  through  my  life  I  Thou  art  good  and  pure ;  would  that  I  alway 

resembled  thee  ! 

'  Built  by  J oseph  Seebeiger  and  hia  wife  Victoria  Lehner  in  the 

year  1879.  Take  Maria  as  thy  pattern  !  Flee  under  her  shelter. 
No  one  calls  (on  her)  in  vain  in  the  (last)  grievous  struggle  of  Life  * 
{i.e.  in  the  death-agony).  '  Praised  be  Thou  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
who  art  oui  God  and  Father  now  and  at  every  time  as  to  all 
Btemity.' 


n.  Blatten. 

(11)  On  a  SUM  or  spei^ier  (both  are  storehonseB,  thonc^ 
not  for  the  same  things)  I  found — 

ICH .  HANS  .  lOSEPH .  RIEDER .  SAMBT .  SEINEN* .  BRIEDREN  . 
IM.1759.IAR.   

IHS    .    MAK    .  lOS 

AN .  DISEM  .  HOLTZ  .  AN .  DEM  .  GEMACH  .  KAN  .  NIGHT .  SEIN . 
KIN  ^ .  LOBLirUE  .  GEMEIND  .  BEa)VRT»  .  IHR*  .  HABBNS  .  GB- 
HAVEN  .  IN  .  VNSBREN  .  GVOD.« 

*  Should  be  mmnen, 

*  As  IMiehe  is  a  formal  title  (see  No.  8)  I  read  shi  as  meaomg 

*  the.'   I  do  not  translate  '  a  G^einde  if  it  be  honiouraUe.' 

*  I  was  told  that  this  means  *  untmfneden/ 

*  Patois  for  ivir,  I  take  it.   Certainly  mer  occurs  for  irar.  ^ 

*  Out ;  i,e,  property. 
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Trandation. — '  I,  Hans  Joseph  Riedcr,  with  my  brothers  ;  in 
ihe  year  1759.  About  tho  wood  used  in  this  building,  the  honourable 
Gemeinde  cannot  be  displeased.  (For)  we  hewed  it  down  on  onr 
own  property.' 


(12)  A  house  of  date  1778.  histdcy  on  one  tie-beam,  a 
leoord  of  names,  all  Ebiners.  The  present  owner  is  a  Tanast. 
On  another — 

lESVS .  MARIA .  lOSEPfl .  BEFEHLEN .  MIR .  DISSS .  HAVS . 
VND  .  ALLES .  VNGLVGK .  SEI .  DARAVS . 

DENGK .  LEBRN .  WIL .  IQH .  AIM :  HEVT . 
AIS .  HET .  EIN .  END .  MEIN .  LBBEN .  ZEIT . 

lESVS  .  MARIA .  lOSEPH  .  AT.LES  .  EXCH  .  ZV  .  EHR  .  DEN  .  30  . 
ABRIL. 

ALLES  .  WAS  .  DV  .  DVOST  .  ZV  .  VOR  .  BP^TRACHT  . 
OEDENGK .  WIE .  ZV .  LEST .  DEIN .  END .  WIRD .  OEMAGHT . 

(Names  and  dates  given  in  both  stories.) 

Outside — 

1773. 

&Qtt  eict^r       ID  @tnl)cr« 

After  some  familiar  couplets  and  lines  (as  Ich  gehn  aus  oder 
em,  Ac.)— came 

GOTT  .  IJEHIETE  .  EVCH  .  VOR  .  VNCLICK  :  DEVS  .  TE  .  CON- 
SERVET  .  AB  .  INIORTUNIO  :  DIEV  .  TB  .  GARDE  .  DE  :  MAL  . 
DIG  .  VI .  GARl )I .  DI .  MALE . 

AN.GOTXES.SEQEN    .    1ST .  ALLES .  QELEGEN. 

9}?an  muo§  in  7(llcn  (Sacben 
mt  (^Ptt  ben  5)iad)en  ; 

€o  9cl)t  mU  2CUc  v^acben. 

dODGCLXXm.  GONGGRDIAM  V  SECTARB. 

*  TransUUion. — *  To  Jesus,  Maria,  and  Joseph,  we  *  commend  this 
house ;  may  all  misfortune  keep  oat  of  it.  Think  thou,  *'  I  will 
lire  today  as  had  my  life's  period  an  end  now."  Jesus,  Maria,  and 

Joseph,  all  to  your  honour  !  The  30th  of  April.  Consider  before* 
hand  idl  that  thou  doest.   Bethink  thee  how  at  last  thy  life  must 

have  an  end/    *[  Again  the  patois  mtr  for  tr?>.] 

*  1773.  God  seest  thee,  O  Sinner  !  I  go  out  or  in  ;  let  God  be 
my  protector.   To  trust  in  God  is  to  build  well.   All  to  God's 

x2 
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honour.  God  ffuard  thoo  from  misfortune  *  (in  four  languajjos). 
On  God's  blessing  is  all  dojvndcnf.  Ono  must  in  all  affairs  make 
the  begiuning  with  God ;  so  prosper  all  afiairs.  1773.  Follow 
Peace/ 


(18)  The  older  piiests'-boiise.  Ifuide — 

DISKS  .  HAVS  .  BAVT  .  mK  .  GEMEIND  .  BT. ATTEN  .  EVSTEN  . 
WEISSENRIEl) .  VXD  .  RIED  .  GANTZ .  ALEIN » .  VV'KIL .  ES  .  IHR . 
EVGENTHVM  .  THVT  .  SEIN . 

SBER .  ®OTr .  8IEBT .  IDB .  VLLEN .  ^INQEN . 
DEM .  itAN .  ttND .         .  (SS .  9tIGHT .  9{ISLINGEN . 

6n>i()e$  ^cnFmal  S3nibcrlid)cr  SBcrciniv^img  unb  ber  S^riflltc^en 
Tfiifmunterung  ^ur  ^rufbauung  biefc§  182G  (Memaeunb"  {)aufe( 
na4  ^<nt  ©pridptwort  grober  SKutft  tnad^t  Zxhiit  ®ut. 

Oyer  the  door  inside— 

moht  fep  3eru  S^nfl  in  2CUe  (^ividfeit. 

1826 

T>k  auf  ben  Syxxn  ^cxtxamn 
@inb  \vk  bcr  JBcrg  ^ion. 

Sefiidf  Slaria,  unb  So^tpi  Uf^iu  btefed  ^aud  m  UngUcf. 

©er  SBibcr  Dic§  ©crebt.* 
^ein  &utu  mxl  ^er^inbren*  (soe  fig.  6) 
fSirb  Vtt4  SBic  SSena^rib 
Sol^n  t)ott  Ifinben. 

3um  ©lief  Unb  ®ol)l|!anb  S3aut  3Ran  Sngemein 

giir  <5cinen  ^ricfler  ^nn^  2(Uetn. 

g)?it  2)icfcm  Unb  Wlit  Hlkn  ©adicn 

sWup  9)^an  3}?it  @ott  I^cn  ?rnfan<^  ^?ad)cn, 

3m  MDCOC  XX  [VI]  *  OONCORDIAM  . 

SECrAKE^Tm  ®0tt  p  eieb— Saftr. 

*  Without  lielp  frt)m  the  rest  of  the  valley  ;  especially,  inde- 
]>endently  of  Kippel  which  had  been  in  command  of  Blatten 
ec'tlcsiastically. 

*  This  woid  was  curiously  written ;  I  have  given  what  I  took 
it  to  stand  for. 

a  This  may  have  been  BeredL   Oeredt  could  be  a  substantive. 
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in  patoifl.  I  liAve  given  one  possible  tranfllation ;  my  Swigs  scholar 
Mends  were  uncertain  about  it. 

*  This  could  be  used  for  V t  rhindcrt. 

*  A  hole  liad  been  recently  made  here;  the  mifising  numerals 
should  be  VI. 

TrandaAion. — *  The  Gemeinde  Blatten,  Eisten,  Weissenried.  and 
Ried  build  this  house  unaided,  since  it  is  tlicir  property.  He  who 
loves  God  above  all  tilings,  for  him  can  and  will  nothing  miscarry. 
A  permanent  memorial  of  brotherly  union  and  of  Christian  stirring - 
up  to  the  building  of  this  [in  1826]  Qemeinde-honse  accoiding  to 
the  proverb  "  A  cheerful  mood  makes  labour  easf" 

'  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ  to  all  Eternity.' 

*  1826.    They  who  trust  in  the  Lord  are  even  as  the  Mount  Sion.' 

*  He  who  speaks  against  tliis  (so  as  to)  hinder  my  good  work — * 
[or  possibly  '  H«  who,  against  the  above  sentiments,  hinders  my 
good  work] — '  will  also  like  Senacherib  find  his  wages  there ' 
(ike.  will  be  struck  dead).  *For  our  happiness  and  well-being 
we  build  this  together,  unaided,  for  our  Priests.  In  this  as  in  all 
Otber  matters  one  must  make  the  beginning  with  God.  In  the 
yew  Follow  peace.  All  for  the  love  of  God.' 


(14)  From  a  veiy  long  inaoiiption  on  the  new  priests'-house 
(1858)  I  select  one  verse ;  I  see  that  I  shall  not  have  space  for  alL 
This  yefse  was  ouUide, 

9{o(^  nfe  W  und  ein  fd)tvtaer  Sag 

.Rraft  unt>  9J^utb  flcnomen. 
(Sr  fci  fo  Inis  er  inier  mag 
9Ru§  tod)  tcr  ?(bcnt  fomcn. 
'lim  Cinfcc  fomt  tcr  i*ol)n 

Tran^itm. — '  Never  yet  has  a  sultry  day  robbed  us  of  strength 

and  courage.  Be  it  ever  so  hot,  still  thwe  evening  comes  at  its  close. 
In  the  End  comes  the  Reward,  both  here  and  at  Heaven's  Throne.' 


m.  med. 

(15)  I  can  find  space  for  bat  one  from  this  village.  The 
date  was  1728. 

Outride,  on  the  face  of  the  house — 
lALES  .  WAS  .  DVOST  .  ZVOVUR  .  BKTRACIIT  . 
(iKDKXCK  .  WIE  .  ZLETZ  .  EIN  .  END  .  WEKI) .  GEMACHT. 
ZVOVOH  .  (JET AN  .  VXD  .  XACH  .  BEDACllT  . 
HAT  .  ME^iCKKN  .  IN  .  CiKUS  .  LEU) .  (JEBRACHT .  . 
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ALES .  ZVO .  LOB .  VND .  EHR .  IBSVS  •  MARIA  .VND.I06EFH.  1728 . 

IVNGBS .  BLW .  SPAR .  DV .  DEIN .  GVOT . 
DAN .  ARBEFFEK .  IH .  ALTER .  WE .  TVOT . 

Also  ontsido,  but  on  the  side  of  tlie  honso  in  a  balcony 
and  in  small  letters,  ^vas  the  following.  A  native  whom  I 
met  knew  all  about  tbo  event  referred  to. 

IN  .  lAR  .  DA  .  MAN  .  ZALT  .  170}: .  !  )V0  .  LST  .  VNS  .  GOT  .  BE!  . 
GESTANDEN  .  D\'() .  1ST  .  DIB .  BACHJiLA .  ZV  .  BEDEN  .  SITEN . 
DEM .  UAVS .  AB .  GANGEN . 

TfSfuIcrffon. — *  All  that  tlion  doest  consicler  it  beforehand.  Be- 
think thee  that  at  the  last  thy  life  will  come  to  an  end.  Doing 
first  and  thinking  afterwards  has  brought  many  a  one  to  great 
sorrow.  All  to  the  praise  of  Josus,  Maria,  and  Joseph,  AVhilc 
young  put  by  money  ;  for  work  in  old  age  is  distrc^ful.  In  the  year 
when  one  counted  1730,  then  did  God  stand  by  us.  For  then  did 
the  avalanche  ia  the  Bach-gorge  go  past  the  house  to  this  side  and 
to  that.'  [It  was  a  snow-avalanche,  the  native  said.  As  regards 
the  date,  I  have  taken  0  witli  a  reversed  3  to  stand  lor  30.  The 
house  was  not  built  in  1703 ;  but  in  1730  it  was  two  years  old.] 


IV.  Ferden. 

Tiieiti  were  some  very  old  houses  here,  but  inscriptions 
were  rarer. 

(16)  In  a  house  of  date  1591.  A  very  eurious  inscription ! 
I  have  made  sense  of  most  of  it ;  but  the  part  that  baffles  me 
has  baffled  also  my  Swiss  authorities  and  another  Swiss 
Boholar  at  Oxford. 

Insidtt  on  one  tie-beam»  was — 

HOC  .  OPVS  .  FECIT  .  FIERI  .  P  .  H.  lOlIANNES  .  lEYZINER  . 
ANNO  .  15<>91 .  DIE  .  VERO  .  DECIMO  .  SEXTO .  SEFFEBRIS .  SOU  . 
DEO .  GLORIA .  F »/.  VEN .  GOT .  VIL .  DEN .  ISt .  VoR .  COP. 

On  the  other  tie-beam  (see  fig.  10) — 

Hc( ;  Kc  X  K  H  D  K  H  H 1 T  1<  M  A  X  D  i :  1<  H  ATM  i:  X I ;  1  { I K  1( ;  1:T  A 1  )ARoSINo 
NAchT  GKIU  1{KXDKVM(  ii:BX(  lOTDSlUMERIch  cVMTKLDARVM 
BITERGOTiM  ITciAcM'FLhSMlTKALEiiiJa'hTAU  1  DAiSEU  VTSl  VEKVT 
KTRNANTRI. 

^  I  d( )  n<  »t  know  what  F  is.  Finis  t  The  sign  /  is  used  to  separate 
two  scnteuoes. 
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H'.  Larden,  pholo.  Swan  Electric  Engraving  Co.,  Ltd. 

PART  OF  THK  INSNICPTION  SKKN  IN   FIG.  7. 


11  .  Larden.  pkolv.  Swan  Electric  Enxrax  ini^  Co.,  Ltd. 

FKOM  A  BEDSTEAD,  "  MUI^MANHAUS/*  KIPPEl.. 


Fig.  10. 


.\  H'liinA-;;-;; 

Larden,  phoio.  Sloan  EAectric  Engraving  Co. ,  Ltd. 

FART  OF  C^l.D  INSCRIPTION  IN  A  HOISE  AT  FLUDEN 

(Date  1591) 


•  •••  • 
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■  This  sentence  ho'iw^  Wann  GoU  will,  dann  ist  nnser  Ziel  (*  end 
of  Life '),  we  see  that  \'cR  stands  for  Umer,  We  have  Y  used 
for  W,  and  c  for  both  S  and  Z. 

*  So  6AcM  stands  foi  ganzem, 

*  Thk  letter  was  like  a  D  levened.  I  haire  seen  0  carved  thus ; 
but  Dr.  £.  Hoffmann-Kraycr  suggestB  that  the  letter  is  a  C  (see  the 
illustiation),  and  that  the  word  is  SCHTMI  or  Stimme. 

I  make  out  the  first  part  of  .  the  second  inscription  to  be : 

 Haw  Gegner  (f .e.  Jeyziner)  der  Biederman,  der  hat  Meng 

Biri  (patois  for  '  heavy  lifting  jobs ')  geOwm ;  dasu  seine 
NaMaren,  Damm  gebe  iknen  Gatt  das  Himmelireick  gum  TheU. 
Darum  biUe  (or  bittet  er)  QoU  m4t  ga$wem  Fleiu  ,  .  . 

[So  far  is  fairly  safe  ;  though  I  am  aware  that  the  DARcSIN 
NAchTG£BVEEN  looks  like  '  for  the  benefit  of  posterity/ 
About  the  rest  I  venture  a  guess  ;  it  may  start  someone  on  the 
light  track.  My  gaess  is :  mit — stimme,  das  er  tufU  {i.e.  riihe) 
sich  wie  ruhi  Katrinn  unten  (Katrina  being  his  wife,  ahready- 
dead).   See  note  4  above.] 

TfOfMlfltftoti. — *  This  work  (the  very  well  bom  ?  Plurimam 
honestuB  7)  Johannes  Jeyziner  caused  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
year  1591  on  the  IGth  of  September.  To  God  alone  the  Glory. 
(Finis  ?)    Wlicn  God  will,  then  comes  the  end  of  our  life.' 

'  Hans  Jeyziner,  the  worthy  man,  lie  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  work,  and  so  have  his  neighbours  '  (who  helped  him).  '  There- 
fore may  God  give  them  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  for  their  portion. 
Therefore  pray '  (or  '  he  prays ')  *  God  with  all  diligence  .  .  .  7 ' 
[Acooiding  to  my  somewhat  wild  gueas  it  may  run  on  *  .  .  .  and 
with  —  voice,  that  he  may  rest  as  rests  Katrina  in  her  grave.'] 


(17)  From  insid/6  a  house  of  1693  I  take  the  verse — 

WELGHE .  ES .  DB .  ER8TEK .  BESASEN . 
DB .  ERSTEN .  ES .  Hl^STEN .  VERLASEN . 

DABVM.DEB.es. WEST. HABEN.VNDANKBAR  SEIEST.NIT 
VMD .  GOT .  YOB .  DIE .  ABG8T0RNEN .  BIT . 

Translation. — *  They  who  first  possessed  it  must  be  the  first  to 
leave  it.  Therefore  thou  who  wilt  inherit  it,  be  not  unthankful ; 
but  pray  to  God  for  the  dead.' 

(18)  Thegememde-house;  date  1707.  in^de  on  one  beam— 

EXSTBVtMCVSQYE .  DOMOS .  OOELOQVE  .  EDVCiMVS  .  ARGES  . 
GEV .  DATA .  PERPETVO .  TERRA .  OOLENDA .  FOREX . 
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CRASTINA  .  LVX  .  COGET  .  \iTJE  .  STATiONK  .  MOVEM  . 
QViS  .  N£Q£T  .  INSANAS  .  NOS  .  FABRICATE .  D0M03 . 

■ 

On  another  beam — 

GEUEINE  .XIEB .  VKD .  AVFRIOUTIKEIT . 
HABEN .  MICH .  ALHIER .  AYS .  GABBBEP  • 
FART .  FORDT .  LIEBT .  GOT .  IN .  EINIGKEIT . 
SO .  BAVT.  IHR .  BIN.  HAVS.DER.  BWIGKEIT. 

On  a  third  beam — 

ICH .  DIEN .  DER .  GEMEIN 

BIN  .  DOCH  .  ALLEIN  . 

SO  .  LANG  .  ICH  .  RECHT .  GEMEIN . 

HAT .  I£D£R .  GNVO .  ALLEIN . 

In  a  narrow  vertical  oolumn  between  two  windows — 

DAS  .  GOT  .  SEI .  GOT  .  DAS  .  GLAVB  .  ICH  .  NIT  .  VNGERECHT  . 
1ST  .  GOT  .  DARVM  .  STIRB  .  ICH  . 

Arranged  on  and  romid  a  oarved  shield  was — 
LIEB.GOT.IN.DER.STIL    .    DAS .  1ST .  SEIN .  WIL . 

Oulsidr,  on  ihv  side  o£  the  house — 
CHRLST  VS .  ALEIN .  1ST .  DER .  WAHR .  EGSTEIN . 

« 

On  the  faoe  of  the  house  high  up  eame  the  date  1707. 
Lower  down  came  an  inscription  that  looked  hopelessly 
obliterated.  But  after  one  study  of  it  (or  two),  I  suddenly 
saw  that  it  was  more  or  less  a  translation  of  the  Latin  verses 
above.  With  further  study  I  made  most  of  it  out,  but  it  was 
really  a  difficult  bit  of  work. 

ZVNVZ  1 .  VVIR  .  BEV  .  AVE .  [STIZEN]  «. 
{STOI^  .  IN  .  DIE  .  LllTEN  .  f  WEIT]  *  . 
ALS  .  WEIR  • .  VNS  .  ZV  .  BESIZEN  . 
EWIG  .  DIE  .  ERD  .  BEREIT  . 
DER  .  MORfJEN  .  TAG  .  [BEKIMERT]*. 
VNS  .  R\  CKT  .  DAS  .  LEBENS  .  ZIL  . 
WAN  .  DER  .  BAY  .  AVSGEZIMERT  . 
GENIES  .  ES  .  VNSER  .  NIT  .  FIL  •  . 

With  the  two  words  marked  (s)  and  (^)  I  was  not  satisfied; 
I  told  Dr.  E.  HofFmann-Krayer  what  sort  of  words  the  Latin 
appean-d  to  dcniand,  and  he  made  suggestions  about  the  two  and 
about  that  marked  (^). 

*  This  is  probably  for  zunichu.    But  it  may  stand  for  zu  Nutze, 
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»  The  word  looki'd  lik.'  8P1AEN.  Tho  sugjrestion  is  STIZEN  ; 
i.e.  fttiitzrn.  '  propa  '  or  '  pillars/  If  so,  we  take  BEV'AYF  as  the 
verb  uuf/tauen.  But  could  not  Auf  spidn  stand  for  auf-spannen  ? 
In  Middle  High  German,  8pien  is  the  preterite  of  spannen. 
U  80,  ocmld  we  not  take  BESV  as  a  Bubstantive  and  read  '  we 
extend  buildings  upward  .  .  .'  ? 

*  I  lead  this  as  WAN.  The  BOggestion  *  W£IT '  auito  rhyme 
and  sense. 

*  Of  course  this  is,  here,  icar. 

■  So  I  read  it.  The  suggestion  ERSCHIALERT  would  suit  the 
Latin  better. 

*  Nit  fil  umer,  *  not  many  of  us/  is  used  as  a  singular  subject  to 
the  -verb  ^feniete. 

Transladon. — '  Wc  raise  houses  and  build  U{>  towers  to  the 
sky  aii  lliougli  the  Earth  were  given  us  to  cullivate  for  ever. 
To-morroVs  son  will  cause  ub  to  be  moved  trom  onr  station  of 
life ;  and  who  then  will  deny  that  our  houses  are  the  work  of 
madmen  ?  Brotherly  love  and  uprightness  have  constructed  me 
here.  Fare  on  ;  love  God  in  unity  ;  so  build  ye  a  house  for  Eternity.* 
The  next  (juatrairi  looks  easier  than  it  is.  Here  is  one  possible 
translation.  *  I  serve  the  Connnunity,  and  yet  am  but  one.  As 
long  aa  1  am  really  common '  (t.e.  not  run  by  a  clique)  '  everyone 
finds  his  share  in  me  sufficient.'  A  snperior  native  told  me  that 
the  next  piece  was  intended  to  have  a  double  meaning.  Eiiker — 
'That  God  is  God,  that  I  believe.  Not  unrighteous  is  God,  for 
that  I  an.swer  with  my  life.'  Or,  '  That  God  is  God,  that  I  believe 
not.   Unrighteous  is  God,  therefore  I  perish.' 

Love  God  in  quiet ;  that  is  His  wDI.' 

*  To  no  purpose  *  (or  *  For  our  use ')  *  we  build  up  pillars '  (or 
'  stretch  up  bnildingB ')  *  proudly  (far  ?)  into  the  air,  as  though  the 

Earth  were  ours  to  possess  for  ever.  The  morrow  distresses  us  '  (or 
*  dawns  resplendently  '),  *  and  the  end  of  our  life  draws  near. 
When  the  building  is  completed,  not  many  of  us  (will  live  to) 
enjoy  it.' 


(19)  From  iruide  a  house  of  1728 1  take  one  verse— 

GI^IOTT  .  WOHL .  DES  .  MENSCHBN .  LEBEN . 
NIGHT  .  EINEM  .  BAVE  .  HIER  ? 
BAVLE\TE  .  SIND  .  lA .  ALLE  . 
BIS  .  AN  .  DAS .  ENDE .  WIR . 
DOCK .  GAR  .  VERSCHIEDEN .  BAVEN . 
DER .  MENSCHEN .  HERZ .  VNB .  HAND . 
DER .  EINE .  B AVT .  A VF .  7ELSEK . 
DER .  ANDERE .  NVR .  AVF .  SAND . 
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Translation. — *  Is  not  man's  lif»'  licro  like  a  building  ?  In  truth 
we  are  all  builders  to  the  very  end.  But  very  variously  do  men's 
hearts  and  hands  build  !    One  builds  on  rock  and  another  on  sand.' 


V.  Miscellaneous. 

(20)  From  Weisseiiried,  over  a  chamber  door.  It  looked 
nninteUigible,  much  hke  the  second  part  of  No.  16,  as  there 
were  no  divisions  of  aiiv  sort  between  linos  or  vords.  not 
even  dots.   1  have  broken  it  up.  Date  170S. 

IM  1708  lAR  DfSE  STVBON  HAtC  LASEN  UAGHON  I06AB 
BSLWAT  VND  SCARIA  HASLER  M  K  B. 

ZEFEIER  DING  SOLT  1)V  WOL  LKCEX  AN 

DIE  XIKMAX  WlEDERimiNCEX  KAX. 

DIE  ZEIT  VJND  YVNGFROVWiSGEAFI  IGH  SAG 

[.  .  .  a  line  covered  up ;  its  sense  can  be  guessed  at.] 

[Coni|iaiiiig  ^vith  anotlicr  of  180-4  found  ou  the  Weritzalp, 
one  can  suppij  a  line  something  like 

<K£HREN  NTT  WIEDER  IN  ALLE  TAG.*] 

Traiuslation. — *  In  the  year  1703  diil  Joseph  Bellwald  and  Maria 
Haalei  have  this  room  (or  atory  V)  ctmstr acted.'  [M.K.B.  = 
*{Ztmmer)  Meitkr  Kridian  Bdlwald'^  'Two  things  shouldst 
thou  set  store  on,  that  no  man  can  bring  again;  —  Time  and 
Virginity,  I  tell  yon  .  .     (onoe  lost,  never  return). 


(21)  From  outside  anothw  house  in  WeUsenried,  date  1791, 
X  take  two  lines  only — 

9?cibcr  9?cibcr  (i.e.  Neulcn)  unD  ^^affcv  <^a|[en 
SSad  &oU  mier  gibt  mup  man  mier  lai)(n. 

TrandaUon. — ^'Let  enviers  envy  and  haters  hate;  what  Qod 
gives  me  must  man  let  me  keep.' 

(22)  On  a  Semihuite  in  the  TcUi-alp.  (A  typical  SennhMe 
is  shown  in  £g.  7.)   Date  1814.   I  omit  part. 

j)itttn  oor  'AUem  ^efcm  Uugciviter, 
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ARBEIT  .  IM  .  WEINBERG  .  BETRA(;ilT  .  DKX  .  LOHN . 
QOTT.ES.ZALEI.MIT.DER.HIMMEUS.UKON. 

Translation. — '  God  hksa  men  and  cattle  in  thk  hut  against 
all  dangerous  1>ad  weather.  Labour  in  the  ▼ineyazd ;  consider  the 
reward ;  Qod  pays  it  with  the  Heavenly  crown. 


(23)  On  and  in  one  SennJtutte  on  tho  Hochenalp  there  was  a 
good  deal.  The  date  was  1S49  50.  I  have  room  here  for 
but  one  verse.  The  others  c.outuined  (i)  an  appeal  to  Mary 
for  support  in  the  last  hour,  (ii)  a  deprecation  of  oritioism 
(so  common  in  the  Bem^roberland  inscriptions),  and  (iii)  a 
hope  that  the  building  would  be  blessed  to  the  veUaie  of  the 
builder's  soul.  The  verse  I  select  is  from  inside, 

DER  .  ZVFAL  .  HELST  .  HR  .  HAT  .  CiKTAN  . 
VV1K8  .  On'MALS  .  SCHON  .  GESCHEHEN  . 
SONST  .  1ST  .  IM  .  GANZEN  .  NIGHTS .  DARAN . 
BALD .  WAEDiiiS  .  ALLE  .  SAU£N . 

Translation. — I  adopt  Dr.  E.  Hoffiuiinii-Krayrr's  view  aa  to 
the  *  point.'  The  lines  may  mean  '  What  we  call  Cliauce  has  done 
it;  a  common  occurrence.  Yet  there  is  not  much  in  this;  as 
soon  everyone  will  see.'  [I.e.  what  we  call '  Chance '  often  turns 
out  to  be  quite  regulai^foUowing  Law.] 


(24)  From  mdeide  a  SemMUe  on  the  Fafh  ralp.   Date  1884. 

2)u  ^tmldM  brauned  f&iatt  «uf  meinem  Q^w^, 
SBii$  toiUft  bu  mitten  ntir  in  ©pmtncr  fagen  ? 
9lo4  ift  bcin  Seben  jung/  bic  grtube  grof , 
Unb  froblicb  pt^ft  bu  ieben  ^w^tn  SEageti ! 
fBSie  (ange  waf^tt^,  tin  t)crb|!(ic^  falter  ^n6^ 
Sinldt  bie  {plotter  unb  bie  ^m\d}in  oucb  ! 
^alb  wixt)  and)  ^ir  t^aS  le^te  <Stiintlciu  fc^Iagen. 

Tramtation. — '  Thou  brown  and  withered  leaf  upon  my  bosom, 

what  is  it  that  thou,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  wouldst  say  to  me  ? 

Stil!  is  thy  life  young;  Joy  is  great;  and  glad  thou  seest  each 
day  dawii.  liut  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  chill  breath  of  autumn 
mps  men  and  leaves  alike  '{  tSoon  for  thee  too  will  strike  the  last 
short  hour  of  thy  hfe." ' 
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(25)  From  outside  a  SennhiiUe  on  the  Laucheralp,  date  1890. 
The  first  two  lines  occurred  elsewhere.  In  one  form  or 
another  the  Terse  is  well  known,  occaning  in  Tirol  also. 

T>H^  ^au§  if!  mcin,  unb  bod;  ntd)t  mciu* 
^Dcr  nac^  mir  fomt,  bcm  wixH  axid)  ni^t  {tin* 
@ott!  mx  wtrD  Ut  U^te  fein  ? 

Translation. — *  This  house  is  mine,  and  yet  not  mint'.  He  who 
POBOoooofl  it  after  me  will  yet  not  possess  it.  Ah,  God !  who  will 
bethelastT' 


(26)  From  outside  another  SennhuUe  on  the  Ltau^cUp ; 
date  1897. 

^ofifitutis  Wxamttt  Hff  fm  .^etten 
.^offnung  t\9Xi!iit  toie  au9  IBolftn 

TmiMlctfion. — '  Hope  slumbers  deep  in  the  heart,  as  lies  the 

dew-drop  in  tlic  lily's  chalice.  lEope  reappears  ever,  as  doCB^  after 
storm,  Heaven's  blue  from  behind  the  clouds.' 


(27)  From  outside  a  house  in  Wyler  of  date  1905.  This 
village  had  been  burned  down  and  all  the  liouses  were  new. 
The  first  verse  contains  the  advice  that  I  read  into  that  verse 
of  No.  6  which  be«jins  '  DIE  .  ElCJl  .  .  .*  The  last  sentence 
occurred  more  than  once  ;  I  found  it,  ^\^th  advice  '  to  be 
ready  '  added,  in  Latin,  on  a  house  in  Ferden  of  date  1670. 

3n  ter  92a^e  ^aria  bauc  id;  ^cter  ^eUiralb  jum  ^tveiten  mal. 

2DeS  ®IaubenS  SSaum  bringt  ^mi^x  ter  Sugcnb 
S)rtim  ^flanie  i^n  in  jarter  3ugenb. 

ifl  ter  %o\>  \  ungemip  ter  ^ag  u.  bie  «Stunb,  ^ixi  unb  )Drt« 

TfaiwIftfMNi.—'Near  (the  chapel  of)  Maiia,  I,  Peter  Bellwald,  rebuild 
my  house.'  '  The  tree  of  Faith  bears  Virtae  as  its  fruit ;  tiieiefore 

plant  it  in  tender  youth.' 

*  Certain  is  Death ;  uncertain  the  Day  and  the  Hour,  the  Time 
and  the  Place.' 
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It  is  possible  tliat  ihvro  -were  some  good  veneB  in  some  of 
the  locked-up  Semihutte ;  though  in  any  ease  these  inscriptions 
would  have  no  antiquarian  interest,  since  all  the  huts  seemed 

relatively  modern— a  huiulred  years  old  at  most.  Apart  from 
this  1  think  I  can  say  that  the  above  are  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Up|)er  Loetschenthal  inHcriptions ;  though  I  should 
have  hked  to  have  had  room  for  more. 


Mh.  Collins'  Tiuanoulation  of  TijRAM  Kangki. 

Bt  T.  Q.  L0NCM3TAFF. 

IN  the  January  number  of  the  Geographical  Journal  (vol.  zxzix. 
p.  71)  I  published  a  commnmeation  from  Cdonel  Bnrrard 
on  this  subject.  By  inadvi^rtence  this  did  not  appear  in  the 
Alpine  Journal,  Having  since  received  throu^^di  the  further 
oonrtesy  of  the  Surveyor- General,  Mr.  V.  W.  B.  Colhns'  report, 
computations,  triangulation  sketch  and  photographs,  I  now 
take  the  opportunity  of  sending  some  further  details  of  his 
remarkahle  mountaineering  acliievements,  which  I  beheve 
will  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  Alpine  Journal. 

Mr.  Collins  is  a  juniot  hk  inher  of  the  Survey  of  India  and 
had  had  no  previous  mountaineering  experience.  His  achieve- 
ments are  all  the  more  noteworthy,  though  they  are  only  in 
keeping  with  the  traditions  of  his  Department.  The  long  series 
of  mountain  ascents  carried  out  by  the  olhct  rs  of  the  Survey 
of  India  has  been  often  alluded  to  in  this  Journal  (cf.  A.  J. 
▼oL  zziy.  p.  188  and  vol.  xxv.  p.  898). 

Mr.  ColUns  commenced  operations  by  visiting  six  stations 
of  Montgomerie's  Indus  Series  on  either  side  of  the  Indus 
about  Leh,  namely,  Paohuspha  19,557  ft.,  Tayar  19,625  ft., 
Arsn  18,659  ft.,  Parchakanri  18,862  ft.,  Himis  18,719  ft.,  and 
Lasirmau  18,270  ft.  No  satisfactory  sight  of  Teram  Kangri 
being  obtained  from  any  of  these  he  crossed  the  Kardong  Pass 
17,500  ft.  to  the  Shyok  liiver  and  attempted  the  ascent  of 
Skanpuk  20,288  ft.,  a  station  of  Johnson's  tertiary  triangula- 
tion shown  as  Skanpak  No.  1  8tn.  20,802  ft.  on  the  map.  The 
G.  T.  8.  maps  of  Kashmir  45  S.I  j.  15  N.K.  and  44a  S.E.  on  the 
scale  of  4  miles  to  one  inch  should  Im-  consult  id,  or  my  sketch 
map  (A.  J.  vol.  XXV.  p.  488).    Mr.  Collins  continues  : — 

*  Bad  weather  came  on  by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  snow- 
line at  17,600  ft.  and  I  had  to  camp  at  this  spot,  just  under  the 
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SQOnt  of  the  main  glacier  till  tho  weather  improved.  Forta- 
nately  we  woro  able  to  get  wood  about  two  miles  lower  down. 
It  snowed  abnost  continnously  for  three  days.  The  fourth 
morning  was  cloudless  and  I  left  camp  at  3  a.m.  meaning,  if 
possible,  to  climb  to  the  suminit,  take  some  observations  if 
the  view  was  gixxl  and  open  in  the  direction  of  Teram  Kanj^ri, 
and  return  to  camp  by  nightfall.  A  climb  of  half-an-hour 
took  us  on  to  the  glacier  and  from  liere  we  began  the  real 
ascent,  in  long  zig-zags  up  tho  centre  of  the  main  glacier.  The 
going  was  very  hard  and  tiresome ;  there  was  from  three  to 
four  feet  of  soft  snow  on  the  surface  of  tht>  glacier,  and,  although 
lightly  laden,  we  sank  in  almost  up  to  our  waists  at  every  step. 
After  five  hours'  hard  work  we  reached  a  point  19,600  ft.  in 
hei^t  and  were  brought  up  short  by  a  snow  drift  lying  about 
10  ft.  deep  across  the  whole  of  the  glader.  For  three  houxB 
we  endeavoured  to  find  a  ford  across  tUs  drift,  at  yarioos  points* 
but  failed,  and  as  by  this  time  the  snow  was  veiy  soft  I 
had  to  abandon  the  olimb  and  return  to  camp.  I  revisited 
this  hUl  in  September  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit 
and  taking  some  observations  with  my  theodolite.  Teram 
Kangri  was  not  visible,  the  view  in  that  direction  being  quite 
shut  out  by  the  lofty  peaks  in  the  vicinity  of  Shelma,  but  the 
peak  was  of  great  value  as  an  intermediate  station  between 
my  more  northerly  stations  on  the  Nubra-Shyok  watershed 
and  Montgomerie's  stations  along  the  Indus. 

*  On  leaving  Skanpuk  I  proceeded  to  Panamik,  the  last 
village  in  Jjadakh  on  the  Yarkand  trade  route.  I  questioned 
some  of  th(!  older  men  here  about  tin*  surrounding  hills,  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  ^\hether  they  could  guide  me  to  any 
lofty  peaks  from  which  a  good  view  of  the  8iachen  glacier 
could  be  obtained.  They  could  not,  however,  give  me  any 
useful  information. 

'  Starting  from  Panamik  on  the  14th  July  I  passed  through 
Taksha  and  worked  my  way  up  the  first  nala  to  the  east, 
loeaUy  known  as  the  Wusak  nala.  I  climbed  several  high 
peaks  along  this  nala  and  eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  view  of  Teram  Kangri  from  a  peak  about  19,700  ft.  high, 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Wusak 
nala.  I  immediately  got  to  work  with  my  plane  tal)le,  and, 
Skfter  locating  t  he  Teram  Kangri  peaks,  sebcted  and  located  two 
other  peaks  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  me,  from  which  I 
thought  it  very  likely  I  should  be  able  to  see  Teram  Kangri 
again.  By  evenincr,  and  before  I  could  get  my  theodolite  up, 
bad  weather  came  on.   The  next  morning  the  clouds  had 
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settled  down  to  about  16,000  ft.  and  observations  of  any  de- 
scription were  quite  impossible.  T  camped  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  for  six  days  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advanta^^e  of  any  break 
that  might  occur,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  On  the  seventh 
morning,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  an  improv  ement  in  the  weather 
and  everyone  was  half  frozen  and  beginning  to  feel  the  strain 
of  living  at  that  altitude  continuously,  I  erected  a  cairn  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  started  back  for  Taksha,  arriving  there 
late  the  following  night.    I  called  this  hill  Wusak  station. 

'  From  Taksha  I  crossed  the  Nnhra  by  ferry  and  marched 
up  the  right  hank,  throngh  Knbet,  Arann,  and  Kuni  yillages 
to  Ningstet.  The  weather  cleared  again  on  the  26th  July  and 
I  made  a  start  from  Nmgstet  with  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  olimb  Shelmakanri,  a  beanttfni  snow  peak,  sacred  to  the 
Ladakhis  and  lying  abont  5  miles  N.W.  aa  the  crow  flies,  from 
the  village.* 

*  The  first  7000  ft.  of  the  ascent,  from  Ningstet  to  the  snow 
line,  was  quite  easy,  and  making  a  long  day  of  it  I  was  abk  to 
complete  this  part  of  it  in  one  march.  Leaving  my  camp  at 
this  spot  I  set  out  with  a  couple  of  Kashmiris  and  four  of  the 
])est  climbers  from  amongst  my  Ladakhi  coolies  and  stayed 
out  for  two  days  tryin*:^  to  lind  a  i)racticablo  route  to  the 
summit  of  Shelma.  'I'heie  was  too  much  snow — most  of  it 
new  and  soft  too-^and  as  the  main  mass  of  the  hill  was  only 
accessible  across  dreadful-looking  knife  ridges  I  had  to  give 
up  all  hope  of  ever  getting  an  instrument  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
However,  from  a  knoll  below  the  main  peak  and  at  a  height 
of  about  18,750  ft.,  I  was  able  to  get  a  fine  view  of  Teram 
Kangri,  my  Wosak  station,  the  third  hill  I  had  selected  as 
a  likely  observation  station,  and  many  peaks  to  the  N.,  E.,  and 
S.E.  and  so  made  my  second  station  here  and  oaUed  it  Ningstet 
station  after  the  name  of  the  nearest  village.  I  remained  at 
this  Btati<m  the  whole  of  the  following  day  and  was  able  to 
take  many  observations  of  the  surroonding  peaks  with  my 
theodolite. 

*  I  then  returned  to  Wusak  station  and  the  weather  bong 
good  was  able  to  complete  the  observation  work  there. 

*  I  now  had  horizontal  and  vertical  angles  to  Terani  Kangri 
from  both  Ningstet  and  Wusak  stations,  and  so  measuring  the 


♦  This  is  the  Kangri  Shelma  of  Henry  Straclioy's  large  MSS.  of 
1851  in  the  R.G.S.  collection.  It  wa«  located  by  him  iu  1848.  It 
is  shown  on  my  sketch-map  but  not  on  the  G.T.S.  A  most 
inaccessible  looking  peak. — T.  G.  L. 
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distance  between  those  two  points  as  a  l)ase,  from  my  plane 
table  and  usinp  the  angles  I  had  obHcrvcd.  1  roughly  computed 
the  position  and  hei<^ht  of  tlic  lii^^hest  peak  of  the  Teram  Kangri 
group.   The  results  obtained  were  : 

Distance  Ningstet  to  Teram  Kangri        56  miles 

„      Wosak  to  Teram  Kangri        68  „ 
Height  of  Teram  Kangri  26,422  ft. 

thus  making  nxy  values  dilTer  from  Dr.  Longstaff's  by  12  miles 
in  position  and  1188  ft.  in  height ;  the  point  when  plotted  ac- 
oonling  to  my  values  falling  12  miles  N.W.  of  the  position 
given  by  Dr.  Longstaff. 

'  I  now  made  my  way  hack  to  the  Nnbra  and  marched  up 
the  right  bank— «boat  20  miles— to  Strongstet  which  is  the 
northern-most  village  on  the  right  *  bank  of  this  river. 

'  I  tried  to  dimb  the  range  by  way  of  some  of  the  small  nalas 
to  the  N.  of  Stxongstet,  but  in  every  instance  fonnd  that  I  could 
not  go  more  than  a  few  miles  up  the  nala  owing  to  nnscalable 
granite  oiifb  and  waterfalls.  I  at  k>iigth  found  a  practicable 
way  up  the  nala  which  goes  back  into  the  hills  between  Henachi 
and  Strougstot  villages,  and  after  two  days  of  scrambling  over 
largo  boulders  and  piles  of  old  moraine,  camped  at  the  snow- 
lino  at  18,700  ft.  The  main  peak  towered  uj)  above  us  and 
seemtnl  (piite  impossible  to  climb.  I  left  my  camp  standing 
here  and  taking  a  dozen  coolies  and  all  th(5  picks  and  spades 
I  had,  attacked  the  liill  from  the  S.W.  Descending  about 
a  hundred  foot  on  to  the  glacier  we  were  able  to  traverse  it  quite 
easily,  the  snow  being  in  good  firm  condition,  and  climbed  about 
400  ft.  along  a  ridge  of  rocks.  We  now  had  a  solid  wall  of  ioe» 
at  an  an^e  of  about  70  degrees,  from  here  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  to  negotiate ;  so,  roping  up  in  threes,  we  heg^  cutting 
our  way  up.  Progress  was  very  dow  as  the  ice  was  extremely 
hard  and  to  cut  each  foothold  meant  at  least  five  minutes'  labour. 
We  had  to  cease  work  at  about  midday,  as  by  that  time  the 
ice  had  begun  to  melt  rapidly  and  there  were  cascades  tumbhng 
down  the  ice  face  in  many  places.  We  managed  to  regain 
camp  late  that  night.  The  following  day  1  stai  ted  very  early 
and  by  sunset  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill.f  I  had 
been  able  to  bring  up  with  mo  only  my  instruments  and  sleeping 
bag,  and  for  the  two  niglits  spent  on  the  hill  had  to  shelter 
in  a  hole  in  the  snow.  Fortunately,  the  weather  kept  good, 
bat  there  was  a  high  wind  blowing  all  the  time  which  it  was 


♦  Left.— T.  G.  L.         t  Apparently  19,750  feet— T.  G.  L. 
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almost  impossihlo  to  fivco.  Tho  liist  tUvy  was  spent  in  taking 
observations  to  niy  stations,  and  several  peaks,  as  Teram  Kangri, 
were  in  cloud  the  whole  day.  On  tiie  second  morning  I  was 
able  to  take  some  observations  to  Ti  nmi  Kangri.  Ou  com- 
pleting work  here  I  found  that  one  oi  my  angles  at  either 
Ningstet  or  Wusak  was  in  error,  as  the  tluee  angles  of  tho 
triangle  formed  by  the  stations  Ningstet,  Wusak,  and  IStrongstet, 
nvben  totalled,  amounted  to  some  degrees  in  exoess  of  180 
degrees. 

*  I  had  notieed  from  Strongstet  that  the  oaira  I  had  built 
on  Wusak  station  had  been  almost  obliterated  hj  snow,  and  as 
I  was  eonvinoed  that  the  error  lay  in  my  observation  of  Wusak 
from  Ningstet  I  returned  to  Ningstet  with  the  object  of  re- 
observing  my  angle  there.  I  sent  nu  n  to  Wusiik  station  at 
once  to  clear  the  cairn  and  found  when  I  reached  Ningstet 
station  that  1  had  not  observed  to  tho  cairn  on  Wusak  on  the 
occasion  of  my  tirst  visit,  but  had  intersected  a  prominent 
rock  by  mistake.  TIk^  anglf  at  Ningstet  l)etween  Ningstet 
and  Teram  Kangri  was  corrected,  so  Ininging  the  position  of 
the  peak  15  miles  nearer  to  Ningstet  and  Wusak  than  I  made 
it  before. 

'  This  change  in  the  i)osition  of  tlie  peak  alters  the  value 
of  tho  height  of  the  peak  as  given  above,  reducing  it  about 
2000  ft.  1  was  now  quite  certain  that  my  observations  at 
these  three  forward  stations  were  all  right,  and  so  marched  up 
towards  the  Sassar  pass  with  a  view  of  obtaining  observations 
from  some  peak  out  in  that  direction  so  as  to  lengthen  the  base 
for  fixing  Teram  Kangri  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  not 
successful  in  finding  a  peak  to  suit  me :  the  view  in  the  direction 
of  17.  K.  was  shut  out  by  P.  K.  32  (24,690  ft.)  and  lofty  peaks 
in  its  vicinity,  from  peaks  which  I  could  connect  with  my  other 
stations.  It  was  now  fairly  late  in  the  season,  so  I  determined 
to  let  Teram  Kangri  alone,  having  obtained  observations  to  it 
from  three  places  and  hoping  to  see  it  from  a  fourth  i)eak  which 
I  had  located  near  Tiggur  village,  and  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  th(^  season  to  connecting  up  these  threr  forward  stations  of 
mine  with  the  existing  triangulation,  viz.,  Montgomerio's 
Indus  series.  In  order  to  do  this  T  climlu'd  a  peak,  to  which 
I  liad  observed  from  all  my  forward  stations,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tiggur,  lymg  about  nine  miles  X.W.*  of  the  village.  I  had 
ex|)ectt'd  to  get  a  view  of  Tejam  Jvangri  from  this  peak  and 
was  not  disappointed.    I  now  had  Teram  Kangri  from  four 
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places  and  considered  this  (jiiite  sufficient  for  lixiiig  its  position 
and  lieight  without  any  margin  for  doubt. 

*  I  then  took  observations  at  Skanpuk,  Parcha-kanri  and 
Himis  of  Montgomerie's  triangolation,  and  as  Mr.  Wyatt,  my 
colleague,  had  taken  some  observations  at  Lasirmaii  h.s.  and 
at  a  new  intermediate  peak  which  he  named  Drok  h.8.,*  the 
whole  of  the  work  was  based  on  Montgomerie's  triangulation. 
Mr.  Wyatt  selected  a  high  peak  (21,780)  of  Johnson's  tertiary 
triangolation  as  a  station,  but,  as  he  was  unable  to  dimb  it 
the  angles  at  this  station  have  been  deduced.* 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  it  has  been  a  difficult 
problem  to  fix  Teram  Km  ngri.  These  peaks  arc*  not  only  remote 
from  anv  nn^viouslv  (k'tcrniined  stations  of  the  Himalayan 
Survey,  but  tlu-ir  outlying  defences  for  liftv  miles  })r('S('nt  a 
series  of  obstacbs  ojdy  to  bt;  overcome  by  the  <'\bibitiun  of 
the  j^reatcst  resolution  in  the  face  of  constant  disappointments 
to  (lif  sur\  (  V()r.  For  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  see  the  peak 
re<[uired,  but  also  to  (H)nnect  the  station  uf  observation  witli  tbu 
previous  triangulation.  Thus  ei[j;lit  ascents — four  over  IS, 000  ft., 
three  over  19,000  ft.,  and  one  over  20,000  ft. — were  made  with- 
out getting  a  sight  of  Teram  Kangri.  Three  out  of  the  only  four 
stations  firom  which  Teram  Kuigri  was  sighted  were  over 
19,000  ft.  At  Wusak  bus.  19,575  ft.  Mr.  Collins  camped  out 
through  a  week  of  bad  weather  and  had  to  revisit  the  station 
subsequently.  He  passed  two  nights  on  Kingstet  h.8. 18,870  ft. 
on  the  shoulder  of  Shelma  Kangri ;  nevertheless  the  exigencies 
of  his  task  compelled  him  to  revisit  tliis  station  also.  He 
sh^pt  out  for  two  nights  on  Strongstet  h.s.  10,735  ft.  after  taking 
two  days  to  cut  up  the  linal  ict'-slojie.  l''inally,  despite  bad 
snow  conditions  which  defeated  him  at  19,600  ft.  earlier  in  the 
season,  he  set  up  his  theodolite  at  over  '20.000  on  Skanpuk. 
Only  a  mountaineer  can  appreciate  the  perseverance  which 
such  a  task  involved. 

Tin'  computations  arc;  not  <piite  comj)lete  yet,  but  for  the 
]»reseut,  tile  bii^'lirst  peak  of  Teram  J\an<;ri  is  given  as  24. ISO  ft. 
and  tlie  position  us  Lat.  :}.V  31'  JJT"  Long.  77''  07'  31"  08, 
about  four  miles  S.  and  two  miles  E.  of  wlu^e  I  j)laced  it  and 
8000  ft.  lower.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Collins 
has  correctly  identified  the  peak  shown  as  Teram  Kangri  on 
my  sketch  map.  The  serious  error  in  the  altitude  which 
I  attributed  to  this  peak  peiLaps  arose  from  a  mistake  in 


*  Apparently  19,923  feet— T.  O.  L. 
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identifying  the  true  summit  from  the  eastern  end  of  my 
base-line  (of.  Geogr.  J.  yoL  xxxv.  p.  682). 

Mr.  Collins'  results  are»  it  need  hardly  be  said,  deoisiye  and 
final»  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  a})])arent  great  height 
of  the  peaks  seen  by  Sling^by  and  Myself  from  the  Bgyong  La 
{Alpine  JovrruU,  vol.  xxv.  p.  487  and  Geogrofphicail  Journal, 
vol.  zxzv.  p.  836  and  [)late  p.  G40)  and  for  the  remarkable 
corroboration  ol)tained  from  Sclla's  photographs  taken  on 
the  Sella  Pass  {Alpine  Journal,  vol.  xxv.  p.  448,  and  Ceograpkical 
Journal,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  21  and  p.  94).  From  the  Rgyong  La 
I  could  do  no  nioro  than  take  a  conipass-bearin*»  to  those  peaks, 
and  it  is  c<)iic<'i\ ably  possiljU",  tbou{^b  for  many  reasons  ex- 
tremely unbkely,  tliat  tlie  peaks  wbich  we  tben  saw  and 
photoi;raphed,  are  somewhat  further  to  the  Jii.  and  beyond  the 
containing  wall  of  tlie  Siachen  (llacier. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman  \isited  the  ujipt'r  Siaclien  (llacier 
last  sunmu  r  anil  ure  again  engaged  upon  a  further  exploration 
of  it  this  season,  so  that  we  may  shortly  expect  a  comprebeiiisive 
account  of  this  long-neglected  region. 

Caucasica. 
By  DOUGLAS  W.  FRBSHFIELD. 

IN  recent  years  there  has  been  a  lamentable  falling-off  in 
the  number  of  Kn^'lish  mountaineers  visiting  the  Caucasus. 
As  far  as  our  countrynu'n  go  its  exjdorat ion  has  been  aban- 
doned. Various  causes  have  contrilmlrd  to  this  sad  nei;lect  ; 
fust  among  them  must  be  reckoned  the  e\;t;^;!^rral  cd  r(  |iorfs 
of  disorder  in  the  mountain  districts,  and  next  the  coimtt  i- 
attractions  of  tlie  Canadian  Far  West.  If  the  Kockies  vr  tiie 
Helkirks  take  twice  as  long  to  reach,  the  Knglisli  tra\(  ller, 
when  he  gets  there,  linds  himself  in  a  country  free  fioin  uny 
poUtioal  troubles  or  embarrassments  and  among  people  speak- 
ing his  own  language.  The  climber,  however,  will,  when  he 
leaves  the  main  routes,  find  more  difficulty  in  getting  through 
the  valleys,  and,  on  the  whole,  less  formidable  peaks  to  conquer. 
If  there  are  still  any  delusions  abroad  such  as  that '  there  is  no 
rock-climbing  in  the  Caucasus,'  or  that '  all  the  good  things  have 
been  done,'  the  sooner  they  are  dispelled  the  better.  The 
Caucasus  is  still  worthy  of  Virgil's  description  *  saevis  cautibus 
horrens.'  It  will  always  ])e  a  nol)Ie  playground  for  the  gymnast 
as  well  as  a  superb  resort  for  the  lover  of  mountain  landscape. 
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In  the  finer  portions  of  the  range  the  oombinations  of  peak  and 
valley  scenery,  of  snows,  forests,  and  flowers,  exceed  anything 
to  be  seen  elsewhere  on  tbis  side  of  the  Himalaya.  The  heart 

of  the  oountrv  can  be  reached  vi&  Odessa  and  on  by  steaiiu  r  to 
the  south  side  of  tlip  chain,  or  by  rail  to  the  north,  in  less 
than  a  week  from  iiOndon. 

The  visits  of  Itahan  and  Clerman  mountaineers  during  the 
past  two  ycMis  to  the  CcMitral  Cuucjisus  are  jiroof,  if  any  be 
wanted,  tliat  there  are  no  Iohl^it  ;iiiy  jtolitical  liiinlraiiccs  in  the 
wav  of  travel.  It  sccins  to  me,  t lici ffoic,  to  he  time  lo  call  the 
attention  of  our  mcnilMMS  to  a  r('<j;n'ttaljle  gap  in  the  lists  of 
their  annual  pcrfonnanees  wliieh  are  now  issued. 

I  am  taking  as  a  ju  g  on  Avhieh  to  hang  this  admonition  an 
excellent  skeleton  guide-hook  to  the  western  and  central 
portions  of  the  chain  which  has  been  issued  (unfortunately 
only  in  Bussian)  by  the  Crimea-Caucasian  Mountain  Club, 
Mr.  Merkulof  *8  *  Guide  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Caucasus.'  * 

This  contains  much  useful  information  for  travellers.  After 
a  chapter  on  the  equipment  most  suitable  for  the  country,  with 
a  special  section  for  mountain  climbers,  and  some  general 
directions,  twenty-nine  routes  are  briefly  described,  with 
distance.^,  heights,  &c.  Among  these  are  included  the  ascents 
of  well-known  summits,  such  as  Elhruz,  Kazhek,  Dyklitau, 
Tshha,  Koshtantau,  and  Ararat.  Finally,  a  short  list  of  maps 
of  tlu'  Caucasus  is  given,  the  most  important  being  that  on  the 
scale  of  one  verst  to  the  inch  drawn  from  surv(\vs  of  the  military 
topograi)hical  department,  which  has  also  IxM-n  reducccl  to 
the  H-verst  scale.  These  inajis  ar»\  unfort unat rlv,  oidy  to  he 
purchased  by  jtennis.sion  of  th<'  military  autliorities,  init  they 
may  he  inspected  at  thi^  njums  of  the  i^nssian  ( icugraphical 
Society,  and  tln^  liussian  and  C^rimea-(\iucasian  ^lountaiTi 
Cluhs,  wliile  manv  of  the  sheets  are  in  the  collection  of  oui-  own 
G(H)graphic.il  Society.  The  map  accompanying  Mr.  Merkulof  's 
Guide  (1 :  840,000)  extends  from  Novo  Bossisk  to  Vladikafkaz 
and  Tifilis,  with  an  inset  going  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ararat, 
and  contains  much  valuable  information,  though  its  scale  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  accurate  mountain  detail.  The  forested  and 
bare  regions  are  distinguished,  distances  are  marked  on  all 
roads  and  horse-paths,  and  in  addition  to  the  heights  given  on 


*  Guide  to  ike  Mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  by  V.  A.  Merkulof. 

With  a  special  Excursion  Map  of  the  Black  Sea  Litt(^ral  and 
the  Central  Caucasus.  St.  Petersburg:  M.  D.  Lomkovski. 
Price  1  rouble.  1UU4. 
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the  sheet  itself,  tables  are  printed  on  the  margin  of  the  heights 
of  the  chief  peaks  and  passes  of  the  Western  and  Central 
Caucasus,  and  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  principal  glaciers.  The 
hei<,'hts  in  some  cases  vary,  though  as  a  rule  very  slightly,  from 
the  table  pubhshed  by  Mr.  Woolley  in  tlie  hist  number  of  the 
Aljyine  Journnl  (Xo.  19/),  p.  1)7),  and  it  would  bo  desirable 
to  ascertain  from  whicli  of  the  more  recent  Government  |)iiblica- 
tioMS  they  ba\  o  lioen  taken,  the  1-verst  or  the  revised  6-verat 
map.    These  are  not  always  in  accord. 

The  information  pven  in  the  text  is  mainly  of  a  practical 
nature,  and  is  put  into  the  most  concise  form.  Having  regard 
to  the  absejice  in  the  recent  literature  of  Western  Europe  of 
any  descriptions  (other  than  a  chapter  in  M.  de  Dechy's 
Kaukasus)  of  'the  ranges  W.  of  the  Elnkhor  group  and  (he 
valleys  radiating  from  the  Black  Sea  Coast,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  worth  while  to  obtain  the  author's  permission  to  translate 
and  print  in  these  pages  the  routes  traversing  the  districts 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Topographical  Notes  at  the  end  of 
my  Exploration  of  ihe  Caucasus.  This  consent  has  been  kindly 
given,  and  I  trust  tlie  result  may  be  to  attract  attention  to 
a  region  which  abounds  in  ma^nilicent  forest  scenery  and 
fine  peaks  ranging  from  9,000  to  18,500  feet.* 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  chain  some  fresh  ascents  have 
l»eeii  made  recentlv  bv  German  travellers,  mainly  in  the 
K;i/liek  group  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Terek.  These  are 
chronicled  in  the  *  (Ksterreicdiische  Alpeuzeitung  '  for  I'JIO  and 
1911.  The  glacier  scenery  in  tliis  ))art  of  the  chain  is  line, 
but  the  \ alleys  are  l)are  and  sterile,  and  the  scenery  as  a 
whole  lacks  distinction.  The  district,  liowever,  otTers 
exceptional  facilities  to  explorers  owing  to  its  vicinity  to 
the  Darial  road.  In  the  same  periodical  Mmc^  Kuntze 
chronicles  some  fine  ascents'^  in  the  range  N.  of  the  Urukh 
valley,  sometimes  called  the  Bogkhobashi  Gronp  (see  also 
Alpine  Journal^  vol.  xxv.  p.  462-4). 


*  In  the  Alpine  Journal^  vol.  xxii.  pp.  507 -20,  will  be  found  a 
very  interesting  account  of  ascents  made  in  the  Klukhor  group,  to 
the  W.  of  the  Pass  of  the  same  name,  in  1904,  by  the  late  Mons. 
von  Mct-k,  formt!rly  Prt'sidont  of  tlie  Russian  Mountain  Club  of 
Moscow,  and  Dr.  Aiulrcas  Fischer,  iiiv  (•nm])anion  in  tlio  Caucasus 
in  lS.s<),  news  of  wliuse  uiitiinelv  and  imi(  h-to  he-rcfiretted  death  in 
u  snowstorm  on  the  .\letschlioin  lias  just  reached  us. 
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Routes  in  the  Western  Caucasus  :  from  V.  A.  Merkulof's 

Guide.* 

i.  krasnata  poltana — the  nik0latbt8ki  minbbal  bpbimo — 

mt.  a0hi8hko. 

KBA8NAYA  Polvana,  also  called  from  the  Greek  settle- 
ment, Roinauovsk  (1750  ft.)  is  32  miles  from  Adler 
b}'  the  j)Ost  road.  Tln'  road  runs  4^  miles  to  the  conlluence  of 
the  river  Achipse,  or  Puziko,  vdth  the  Mzymta.  At  3  miles  from 
the  tovm,  opposite  the  Esthonian  hamlet  on  the  right  bank,  one 
should  torn  off  to  the  left  into  the  forest,  through  whioh  a 
bridle-path  ascends,  fairly  steeply  after  one  mile,  in  a  NJB. 
direction.  On  the  flat  crowning  the  crest  of  the  range  that 
divides  the  valleys  of  the  Mzymta  and  Achipse,  at  a  he^t 
of  2702  ft.,  the  track  forks.  The  right-hand  branch  runs 
nearly  level  ft  >r  a  distance  of  two  miles,  or  a  little  more,  along  the 
E.  slope  of  the  ridge  to  the  mineral  spring  of  Achipse  or 
Nikola^'evski,  while  the  other  mounts  up  the  crest  of  the 
range,  for  the  most  part  gradually,  hut  with  some  sharp  zigzags, 
havinfT  a  general  trend  to  the  N.W.  After  fi.J  miles,  at  a  h(Mght 
of  (JOOO  ft.,  the  path  emerges  from  the  forest  and  divides  ; 
the  right  hranch  proceeds  for  about  5  versts  (3J  miles) 
in  a  westerly  direction  through  al|)ine  m(*adows,  at  hrst  along 
the  crest  of  the  range  and  tlien  along  its  N.  Hank  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  Achishko,  77")?  ft.,  with  striking 
panoramas  both  from  the  cnst  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
Romanovsk,  tlie  valley  of  the  Mzymta,  and  other  adjacent 
valleys  are  visible,  and  also  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus  near 
Ghagnsha  with  its  sharply  dentated  crest,  and  farther  off  with 
the  summits,  Fisht,  Oshten,  and  several  other  ranges.  The  left 
path,  with  a  length  of  10  versts  (6}  miles),  plmiges  at  once  into 
the  forest  and  descends  to  Romanovsk,  at  first  steeply  dom 
the  flank  of  the  range  to  the  source  of  the  river  BeshenJia,  and 
then  along  this  river.  For  the  last  verst  the  path  runs  throng^ 
open  country.  Duration  of  the  excursion  to  Achishko :  on 
foot  10  hrs..  in  the  saddle  r>  Ins.  ;  to  1li(>  niiiinal  spring 
4  hrs.  on  foot,  and  8  hrs.  on  horseback,   it  should  be  noticed 


•  Oui(k  to  the  Mountains  of  the  Cauca9U$,  by  V.  A.  Merkulof 

(issued  by  the  rrimea-Cancasian  Monntninporing  Club),  with  special 
mip  of  flic  T^lack  S<>;i  T.ittoral  and  CViitral  Caucasus.  This 
translation  i.s  published  with  tiu'  kind  perrni.ssion  of  the  author 
and  the  Criiuea -Caucasian  Club.    See  Review  '  Caucasica,'  p.  314, 
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that  the  exomsion  is  diffioult  aft  or  rain  and  storms  bocrniRo  the 
bridges  arc  carried  away  and  the  roads  are  obstrooted  with 
fallen  trunks. 

n.  KRASNATA  POLTANA— THB  MINBBAL  SPRING  PSLUKH — THB 

AI8HKHO— BURNOTB  PASS. 

From  the  upper  Esthonian  hamlet,  situated  4  miles  from 
Krasnaya  Polyana,  a  bridle-paih  enters  the  forest  and  runs 
(5  J  miles)  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Mzymta,  and  then, 
crossing  it  by  a  bridge  a  few  yards  above  the  month  of  the 
Pslakh,  continues  along  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  for  8}  miles, 
as  far  as  the  Aishkho  ^ade  (3283  ft.),  in  which  a  forester  lives. 
A  third  of  a  milo  ])eyond  the  bridge,  near  the  path,  stands  the 
Pslukh  mineral  spring  (2840  ft.).  From  the  Aishkho  glade  a 
narrow  })nth,  overgrown  in  places  with  high  grass,  ascends 
steeply  for  4  miles,  running  on  tho  whole  S.E.  Where  it 
emerges  from  tho  fon^st  stands  a  shooting-box,  whence  the 
path  proceeds  along  the  skirts  of  the  forest  and  I  of  a  milo 
further,  at  a  height  of  G475  ft.,  divides,  the  palb  to  tho 
N.  Aishkho  })ass  (a  mile  N.W.  of  the  Aishkho  mountain)  7875  ft., 
diverging  to  the  N.N.E.  and  ascending  steeply  for  a  milo 
through  alpine  pastures  with  Ibie  views  on  all  sides,  while  tho 
direct  j)iith  along  the  edge  of  the  forest  again  divides  pj  of  a  niilo 
further  on  ;  to  tho  left,  E.,  a  path  ascends  to  the  B. 
Aishkho  pass  (|  of  a  mile  S.  of  the  Aishkho  mountain), 
8302  ft.,  and  leads  also  to  the  valley  of  the  Little  Laba, 
while  the  track  to  the  right,  entering  the  forest,  descends  to 
the  Mzymta  at  the  Engelmann  clearing.  The  N.  Aishkho 
pass  is  a  broad  saddle  between  slopes  of  no  great  height 
on  the  main  range,  here  much  rounded.  The  section  of  the 
path  over  the  pass  runs  for  a  mile  over  rough  ground  covered 
with  marsh.  From  the  pass  the  path  descends  quite  gently 
N.,  for  the  most  part  over  muddy  swampy  ground,  to  the 
valley  of  the  left  source  of  the  Little  Laba,  and  then  follows 
tho  left  bank  of  the  stream  and  tho  Little  Laba  to  tho 
veterinary  station  standing  i)l  miles  from  the  pass  and  at  a 
height  of  5000  ft.  on  the  river  baid<  b*  vond  tlic  ])atb  coming 
down  from  the  S.  Aishkho  j>ass  to  the  Little  Laba.  From 
the  station  to  I  inj>yr.  wbci*^  tlicrc  is  a  hunting  camp, 
there  are  10^  miles  along  a  path  with  sharp  ni)S  and  downs, 
dangerous  in  some  pliices  and  jiarticularly  disagreeable  during 
tluMirst  half  of  tin;  distance.  Li  the  neigld»ourhood  of  Umpyr 
there  are  many  wild  animals  and  plenty  of  trout  hi  the  streams. 
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The  views  are  remarkably  beantiful.  From  Umpyr  to  Ghenio- 
rechie  18)  miles,  the  path  is  very  fair  with  onl}'  a  fow  steep  and 

dangerous  places.  At  Chemort cliic,  where  the  bimtsman  of 
the  Kuban  Hunt  livos,  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  river  Ghemaya. 

At  a  distance  of  2§  niile.s  stands  Jiurnoyo,  Avhonen  the 
path  runs  to  tlie  left  to  ]?ambak  and  on  to  Psebaiskaya,  13J  m. 
The  path  from  the  source  of  the  Little  Lal»a  as  far  as  Burnoye 
rmis  through  forest  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  journey 
to  l^uirnoye  on  foot  or  horseback  takes  4  daj'S,  the  nights  being 
passed  at  the  veterinary  station  and  at  Umpyr. 

m.   KRASNAYA  POLTANA— THB    P6LUKH    MINERAL  SPRINO^ 

THB  LAKE  KARDTVACH. 

From  the  mineral  spring  Pslukh  (height  2840  ft. ;  9|  miles 
from  Romanovsk.  See  £xo.  II)  the  path  ascends  rapidly  in 
a  S.E.  direction  for  8}  miles  along  the  crest  of  the  range 
parting  the  valley  of  the  Mzymta  from  that  of  the  Pslukh 
to  a  height  of  4480  ft.  and  then  runs  parallel  to  the  river 
Mz3rmta,  sometimes  passing  along  the  S.W.  flank  of  the  range 
and  conies  out  after  6§  milt  >  into  fb<'  extensive  Engelmann 
clearing  ]ia\  ing  a  length  of  1  niilH,  which  extends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mzymta  (at  the  bcgnuiing  of  tlic  clearitig, 
85  yds.  from  the  bank  and  10  to  14  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  an<l  at  a  height  of  40(>()  ft.,  stands  the  carbonic  acid 
spritig  *  Tsarski,'  noted  for  th<*  excellence  of  its  water).  At  the 
other  end  of  the  clearing  a  j)ath  starts  otT  N.  iniiting  further 
up  with  tlie  path  leading  to  the  N.  Aishkho  ])ass.  Fioni 
the  Kngehnann  clearing  the  path  to  the  lake  Kardyvach  runs 
along  the  right  baid\  of  the  Mzymta,  sometimes  ascending  the 
slopes,  sometimes  descen<ling  to  the  river.  After  I  mdes,  at  the 
height  of  3710  ft.,  and  at  the  infall  of  a  mountain  torrent  into 
the  Mzymta  from  the  left  (along  the  valley  of  this  stream  cattle 
are  driven  8|  miles  across  the  Khakhudar  or  Akhun-dara  pass 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mzymta  to  the  Sukhum  district  and  on 
that  account  a  veterinary  post  stands  to  the  N.  of  the  pass) 
the  path  comes  out  on  to  alpine  meadows  studded  here  and 
there  with  thickets  of  birch.  The  path  traverses  the  meadows 
for  a  distance  of  4  miles.  The  strikingly  beautiful  alpine  lake 
Kardyvach  or  AIzymt-Adzmych,  aliout  §  of  a  mile  long  and 
I  broad,  lies  at  a  height  of  G030  ft.  at  the  foot  of  the  main  range 
in  a  basin  surrounded  on  almost  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains. 
In  the  summcn-  there  are  many  goats  on  the  meadows.  The 
duration  of  the  excursion  is  2  davs  on  horseltack  and  8  on 
foot.   Excursions  II.  and  III.  may  be  combined,  and  in  that 
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ease  the  N.  Aishkho  pass  must  be  ascended  from  the  Engel- 
mann  clearing.  Btill  morp  interest  iiic^  is  a  oombination  of 
these  two  exoursions  with  Excursion  IV. 

IV.  PSBBAISKAYA  - BURNOYE— M  l.    ACliKSlIBOKII — MT.  BAMBAK 
 THE  PSEA8HKHE  PASS-  -KRASNAYA  POLYANA. 

In  Psebaiskaya  is  the  oftice  of  the  Kuban  Grand  Ducul  Hunt. 
There  are  many  bears,  deer,  wild  floats,  and  boars  in  the  forests 
between  the  uj»{)er  waters  of  the  rivers  tattle  Jjaba  (or  Lalienka) 
Urusliten  (or  Chemaya)  and  lusha.  The  aurochs  also  occurs. 
Camps  are  erected  for  the  chase  (hunting  boxes  and  huts),  the 
Bambaky  Chemorechie,  Zubrovj,  Ghilipso,  Unishten,  Mastaka 
and  Umpyr.  At  Cherenoreohie,  beside  the  bridge  across  the 
Umshten,  the  huntsman  lives.  Excellent  hunting  roads  are  laid 
out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camps.  From  Fsebaiskaya 
(height  2145  ft.)  to  Chemorechie  the  road  follows  for  16  miles 
the  left  bank  of  the  Little  Laba,  and  at  the  eip^lith  verst  begins 
the  lu^autiful  Shakh<^nreyevskoye  rsiviiie  with  lofty  precipitous 
and  rocky  walls.  At  liurnoye,  2J  miles  befon'  Chemorechie,  a 
bridle-path  runs  off  to  the  rif^lit,  ascending  at  first  sharply  and 
continuously  (21  hrs.  ride)  through  the  forest  of  the  Kapustinaya 
dell.  Ascendiii'^'  to  the  ridge,  about  OOOO  ft.  hij^di,  bonndin<;  the 
Urushten  ravine  on  Ww  b-ft  side,  (he  jiath  follows  the  crest  of  the 
ridg<'  eovt'red  \\\ih  beautiful  alpine  meadows,  for  lOA  miles  to 
the  Bandtak  camp.  From  the  crest,  strikinj^  views  are  obtain- 
able to  the  N.  into  (he  charmiuLj  valley  of  the  river  Buginicha 
clothed  with  tine  meadows  and  woods,  and  S.  into  the 
dark  Urushten  ravine,  well  wooded  and  somttimts  rock  v. 
Passing  the  Achkha  mountain  the  path  frequently  passes  from 
one  side  of  the  crest  to  the  other  and  comes  down  to  the  saddle 
called  the  Deep  Gorge  (Daguakoke).  Hence  a  still  better  view 
is  afforded  of  the  Umshten  valley  and  of  the  lofty  jagged 
ridges,  partly  covered  with  snow,  which  shut  it  in  for  a  long 
distance  S.  Further  on  the  path  runs  at  some  distance  N. 
of  the  crest  down  a  sharp  descent,  call(  <1  the  T?ock-Ladder, 
and  passes  not  far  from  the  Chortovy  Devil's  Gates  (Acheshl)okh 
mountain),  consisting  of  two  lofty,  almost  perpendicular,  rooks, 
which  stiind  more  than  J  of  a  mile  apart  and  are  visible  from  a 
long  distance.  The  ap]H  nrance  of  these  rocks  is  remarkably 
fine.  On  the  W.  tiank  of  (lie  mou!ifain  Dzyuva  (or  Bambak) 
stands  the  l»and>ak  Cismp,  at  a  height  of  (1700  ft.  on  the 
skirt  of  pine  W(jods  anioiii,'  the  sources  of  streams  descend- 
ing to  the  Kisha.  From  tlif  J^ambak  camp  it  is  about  18  miles 
by  hunting  roada  to  the  Urushten  cauijt>,  situated  in  a  lovely 
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glade  on  the  ri*,']it  Inink  of  the  T'nislitfii  at  ii  lici^^lit  of  al»out 
5820  ft.  Thence  to  tlio  ])iiss,  three  milt  ^  iiioic  or  hss,  ihc  path 
griuhuiUy  ascends  thron<^'h  ;il|Hn(3  meii(h)ws  ^\ith  trees  here  and 
there.  The  pass  (ahsolute  height  G573  ft.)  is  a  fairly  deep 
saddle  (runnnig  N.  to  S.)  between  two  pyramidal  summits 
free  from  snow ;  the  one  to  the  right  has  a  height  of  8658  ft. 
and  the  other  of  9282  ft.  From  the  pass  the  mam  track 
nmfl  8.8. W.,  skirting  on  the  right  a  pyramidal  monntain 
7665  ft.  hig^,  which  constitutes  the  N.  extremity  of  a 
small  plateau  lying  to  the  8.  of  the  pass.  The  best  views 
are  obtained  from  this  plateau.  Two  miles  from  the  pass  the 
path  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  rocky  precipice  above  the  ravine 
of  the  riv(>r  Bzyrbia,  turns  to  the  left,  and  then  descends  for 
IJ  mile  down  a  steej)  ofTshoot  of  this  ravine  on  the  left  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  where  liegins  a  better  but  still  steep  ]iaf]i. 
(The  awkward  descent  of  the  side  ravine  may  be  avoided,  hy 
ascending,  ])efore  reaching  the  edge  of  tlio  ])rocipico,  a  height 
of  700  feet  in  a  S.  and  S.W.  direction  to  th<'  ])lateau 
above  mentioned,  and  following  tlic  patli  over  it  down  in  a 
W.  direction  to  the  skirt  of  the  fonsl  wlierc  it  joins  tho  main 
path.)  Tluiii  the  crest  of  the  Psekokho  ridge  is  followed  for 
5 J  miles  to  the  bridge  over  the  river  Pnziko,  whence  a  high- 
road leads  to  llomanovsk,  4 J  miles.  The  direct  ronto  from 
Burnoye  by  the  bridle-path,  traversing  the  ilank  of  the  moun- 
tain Yatyrgvata  (9501  ft.  high)  past  the  Mastaka  camp  (6300  ft. 
high)  to  the  Urushten  camp,  is  much  less  picturesque.  Time 
of  the  excursion,  4  to  5  days  on  horseback,  and  5  to  6  days  on 
foot.  Guides  at  Krasnaya  Polyana — at  the  Caucasian  iUpine 
dnh,  and  at  Psebaiskaya  on  application  to  the  huntsman  of 
the  Kuban  Hunt.  On  the  pass  is  a  hut  of  the  Caucasian 
Alpine  Club. 

v.   fiAGIlI — MT.  AIIABIKA     MT.  MAMZDYSnKHA. 

Gagri  is  tiio  name  of  tlu^  shore  of  the  Gagri  bay  betw-M  n  the 
rivers  Sandri]>she  and  l)zyb,  extending  for  a  distance  of  '20  niilrs. 
About  84,t)(H)  acres  have  been  alienated  for  a  cliniatological 
station  from  the  (lagri  crown  demesne  iM'twicn  the  rivers 
]>egerepstaya  and  Tsykhervaya  witli  a  sea  frontage  of  10  miles. 
The  liotels  and  management  bureau  of  i\w  station  lie  at  the 
rnoutii  of  the  river  Zhuakvara  or  Zhu.  Three  and  one-third 
miles  to  the  8.  on  the  high-road,  stands  the  village  Novyya  Gagi"i, 
where  tradespeople  and  artisans  dwell.  To  the  N.E.  of  the 
health  resort  rises  the  mountain  group,  Arabika,  consisting 
of  separate  summits  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The 
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highest  central  summit  is  called  Arabika  or  Zhnagara  (8729  ft.) 
Both  these  peaks  and  the  neighbonring  elevations  are 
of  quito  a  white  colour  and  bear  no  vegetation  of  any  kind, 
bat  the  slopes  are  covered  with  al])ine  meadows  on  which 
many  oatUe  graze.  To  the  S.  of  this  mountain  mass  is 
another  less  extensive  group,  Mamzdj'shkha,  with  a  N.E. 
summit,  Mamzdyshkha  IT.  ((1475  ft.)  and  a  S.W.,  Maniz- 
dj'shkha  1.  (0135  ft.),  while  Ix-tween  Mu  m  rises  Mamzdyshkha 
III.  ((»ir)()  ft.).  The  two  ^^ruuiis  ari»  united  hy  a  rid*;e 
with  a  saddh;  about  ft.  higli,  which  is  called  ('hkhaashta. 
From  (laj^'ri  the  path  leaviiijj;  the  hi<:^di-road  ascends  ahout 
2  J  mi  It  s  alouf^  the  right  hank  of  the  (iagrish,  then  traverses 
for  2  miles  the  8.  slojjo  of  the  Gagri  spur  and  nnichmg 
the  ridge  of  this  spur  at  a  height  of  5397  feet,  runs  along 
it  2}  miles  to  Chkhaashta,  where  there  is  a  spring  walled 
round  with  stone.  On-  the  saddle  near  the  spring  is  a 
point  of  view  (about  5900  ft.  high),  from  which  there  is  a 
strikingly  beautiful  prospect  of  the  valleys  of  the  Bzyb 
and  ^uakvara,  of  the  summits  of  Arabika*  and  Mamz- 
dyshkha. Thence  to  the  summit  of  Arabika  one  must  follow 
the  path  for  a  mile  N.,  and  then,  where  the  path  descends 
to  the  source  of  tht^  Zhuakvara,  turn  off  to  the  right  along 
a  track  trodden  out  by  herdsmen,  and  make  for  the 
summit.  The  same  route  must  be  taken  back  to  the  spring. 
From  the  spring  a  ])ath  ^^^th  a  general  direction  S.  runs 
along  the  W.  slope  of  the  ridge  connecting  the  rang(»  and  the 
Mamzdysliklia  ]>lafe;in.  After  4  miles  ilie  path  divides 
at  the  mountain  Mamzdyshkha  I.  The  jiath  straight  on 
descends  in  (U  miles  to  the  bridge  wliich  carri(  s  the  high-road 
across  the  Bzyb,  wliile  liiat  to  the  right  descends  more  steeply 
at  liist  for  a  mile  along  the  crest  of  tlu>  spur  which  runs  oiT 
from  Mamzdyshkha  I.  W.,  and  tlien  follows  the  S.  slope 
of  this  spur  for  2}  miles  to  Novyya  Gagri.  Time  of  the 
excursion,  either  on  horse  or  foot,  2  to  8  days.  The  forest 
rangers  can  give  the  names  of  guides.  The  route  along  the 
spurs  falling  westwards  passes  through  forest ;  elsewhero 
through  alpine  meadows. 


VI.  SUKHUM — THl  8AN0HAB8KI  PASS — THB  VALLEY  OF  ZAODAN 
— MT.  OHILIK — 6TAR0YE  ZBILI8H0HE — ZBLEN0HX7KBKATA. 

At  6  miles  from  Suklnim,  beyond  Andreyi'vski,  the  road 
becomes  a  bri(lle-j)ath,  the  so-called  Sancharskaya  ]>ath,  mad(^ 
by  troops  in  the  sixties  and  iu  fairly  guud  prutiervatiuu  at  the 
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present  day.  At  fust  it  nins  through  tlio  picturesque 
wooded  valley  of  the  W.  Gumista.  and  from  Doiilyak  ascends 
step]>ly  to  the  Achavchar  pass  (4457  ft.)  of  the  Chetlym  range, 
and  thence  descends  into  the  alluvial  plain  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Bzyb  to  a  place  called  Pskha  (IGIO  ft.)  where  it  crosses  hy  a 
ford  to  the  ri^^lit  ]»ank  (after  rain  it  is  impossible  to  cross),  and 
th(>n  it  follows  valleys  of  the  lizyh  and  its  atllucnt  the 
Adler,  and,  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  river  Akhi.  mounts 
rajudly  the  ofTshoot  of  the  main  range,  Aphystrakha,  to  the 
Sanchar  pass  (9519  ft.)  wliich  is  not  coiisjiicunus  on  the  crest 
and  is  with  dillicuKy  distinguishable  from  the  N.  side.  The 
length  of  the  path  to  the  i)ass  is  50  miles.  Three  places  are 
dangerous  to  laden  horses :  (1)  180  yds.  beyond  Dvurechie  ; 
(2)  for  some  distance  on  the  ascent  to  the  Chedym  range  ;  (3) 
)  of  a  mile  on  the  rocky  cornice  before  the  crossing  of  the  Bzyb. 
Beyond  the  Sanchar  pass,  and  not  far  from  it,  in  a  glade  with 
pine  groves,  is  the  office  of  the  Sanchar  mine  of  magnetic  iron. 
QThe  descent  from  the  pass  is  easy,  but  further  on,  in  the  narrow 
rocky  valley  of  the  great  Laba,  the  path  is  very  troublesome 
and  (oosses  several  times  from  the  one  Inink  to  the  other.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Pkhi  on  the  right  bank  the  path  forks  ; 
the  path  on  the  left  runs  along  the  expanding  valley  of  the 
Great  Laba,  the  valley  t  hree  miles  onwards  being  called  Zagdan. 
At  this  ]»art  tall  dense  forest  grows  on  both  banks  of  the  fairly 
wide  riM-r.  in  which  loum  many  wild  anin^ds,  and  even  the 
bison  sui\i\es:  tlie  path  to  the  riidif  ascends  gently  K,  to 
the  watershed  (l>etween  tlie  rivers  i'kiii  and  li  k\  /  or  Arkiz), 
while  at  the  foot  a  path  diverges  N.  and  mounts  rather 
rapidly  to  the  ChiHk  pass  (9930  ft.),  near  which,  to  (he  E., 
stands  the  highest  I'omt  of  the  Abishikhar  Akhul>  range, 
the  Chilik  summit  (10,626  ft.).  From  the  water-parting  range 
the  path  along  the  valley  of  the  river  Irkyz  comes  out  to 
Staroye  Zhilishche  and  to  the  forestry  station,  beside  which  is  a 
solid  bridge  over  the  Zelenchuk.  The  valley  of  the  Zelenchnk 
at  this  place  offers  very  attractive  and  beautiful  scenery. 
Thence  a  faiiiy  good  road  runs  N.  along  the  broadening  valley 
to  the  Zelenchuk  monastery,  16^  miles  along  the  left 
bank,  and  from  the  monastery  hy  the  right  bank  to 
Zelenchukskaya  (also  16^  miles).  At  the  forest  gu  n  lbnnsp 
and  at  the  monastery  are  ruins  of  settlements  and  burial 
gromids.  Duration  of  the  excursion  to  the  Sanchar  pass  on 
horseback.  3  days;  on  foot,  3  to  4  days  from  the  ])ass 
to  Zelenchukskaya.  including  a  visit  on  '  horseback  to 
Zagdan  and  Chilik,  4  to  5  days ;  on  foot,  5  to  6  days.  The 
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route  runs  for  the  most  part  through  forest  with  very 
picturesijue  sconorv.  From  thu  i)iisses  and  ridges  and  from 
Chihk  splendid  i»aHuramas  are  dis[)laved.  GiiideB  and  horses 
may  be  engaged  in  tiukhum,  but  not  on  the  way. 

VII.  THE    8UKUUM    MILITAKY    KOAD    -SUKIIUM     THE  KLUKIIOR 
PASS — TBEEBDINSKOYE — GEOKGIYEVSKOYE — BATALPASHIN- 
•  SKAYA. 

At  5)  miles  from  Sukhum  a  high-road  branches  off  from  the 
ooast  road  and  runs  for  about  26  miles  as  far  as  the  descent 
to  Bagat  police  station  on  the  river  Kodor.  Then  a  good 
bridle  road  along  the  Kodor  (for  carriages  as  far  as  Lata) 
to  Chkhalta  and  then  a  made  path  crosses  the  Klukhor  pass 
to  the  Khikhor  l)arrack  M  ht'iice  a  good  carriaj^o  road  with 
sound  Iwidges  leads  to  Batalpashinskaya.  iSixteen  miles 
from  Sukhum  is  a  dukhan  near  the  village  Ol^nnskoye  ;  at  20 
miles  the  police  station  near  the  village  Tsubcldinskoye  ;  at  32 
niik'S  tho  police  station  beside  the  Bagat  bridge  over  the  river 
Kodor.  licforo  reaching  the  bridge  tlie  road  is  out  out  of  tlie 
preci]»itous  white  limestone  loek  at  a  lieight  of  ^40  to  420  feet 
abo\  e  the  Kodor  ;  this  place  is  remarkably  line.  At  litU  miles  is 
the  Sj)ot  c.iUi  il  Jjata  Avhere  is  an  otlice  of  the  Maxiniof  timber 
merchants  ;  at  50  miles,  at  tlie  iron  bridge  um  v  the  river 
Chkhalta,  is  another  othco  of  the  Maxiniofs.  Jn  1900  they 
made  a  path  thence  in  the  direction  of  Marukh  pass.  At  52  miles 
is  the  r^uge  of  the  Drandski  monastery  beside  the  small  bridge 
over  the  Kodor ;  at  56  miles  the  Bussian  hamlet  Ajary,  near 
which  (to  the  W.)  lives  a  forest  ranger  who  knows  all  the 
neighbourhood.  Thence  an  excursion  can  be  made  on  the 
bridle-path  to  the  Khutya  momitain»  from  which  there  is  a 
good  view  of  the  I'anavski  and  main  ranges  ;  at  58  miles  the 
ravine  of  the  Kodoi-  forks ;  through  the  ravine  of  the  river 
Gvandra,  on  the  left,  runs  the  bukhum  miUtaiy  road,  while 
through  the  ravine  of  the  Seken.  on  the  right,  passes  the  track 
into  Svanetia  over  the  jjasses  Khida  and  Utrir  ;  *  at  G3  miles 
the  path  turns  N.  into  the  ravine  of  the  ri\er  Klych,  on 
the  l>aiik  of  which,  2'iO  yds.  aliove  the  ])lace  "where  it  tlows 
into  tlio  Civandra  stands  the  Klych  barrack  (;3414  ft.),  whence 
the  path  connnences  the  ascent  to  tlie  pass  through  the  narrow 
gorge  of  tlie  river  Klych,  ol»structed  sonujtimes  even  in  duly 
by  a\  alanches  at  ii  miles  above  the  barrack ;  at  78  miles. 
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whcro  tho  raviiio  bnids  to  the  N.W.  a  narrow  track  nms 
off  to  the  right  to  the  Nakhar  pass  (9415  ft.)  ;  at  84  miles  is 
tho  Klukhor  pass  1)240  ft.  liigli,  a  narrow  passage  betweoii  two 
rocky  nioimtains.  Tin*  vii'Wrt  from  the  pass  arc  very  grand. 
Half  a  iiiilr  fmtlicr  is  the  Teltenla  lake  inclosed  on  the  K. 
and  N.  by  an  almost  vertical  w;ill  of  granite,  in  which  tho 
path  is  very  defectively  cut  and  is  freipiently  obstructed  by  ice 
from  aliove  ;  at  98  miles,  after  twelve  zig/ags,  descending  from 
the  piiss  at  a  height  of  ()'270  feet  is  the  Klukhor  bai  lack  or  ollice, 
where  the  section  of  the  path  across  the  pass  comes  to  au  end. 
This  part  of  the  road  winds  in  numerous  zigzags  and  is  quite 
gentle  enough  for  animals,  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  20 ;  but 
in  man}  places  it  is  more  convenient  to  go  by  the  direct 
path  or  to  take  the  Karaohayef  path,  which  runs  round  the 
Teberda  lake  on  the  W.  shore ;  at  100  miles  is  the  .lake 
Tumaly-gel,  beyond  which  the  road  ])a88es  along  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Teborda  overgrown  with  lofty  trees  and  fenced  in  by 
high  ranges  with  fantastically  shaped  rocks  on  their  summits; 
at  118  miles  the  road  bends  round  the  strikingly  beautifully 
situated  lake  Gel-Tala,  on  the  bank  of  which  stands  theKuzolef 
countrv  house  and  near  it  the  farms  of  Krvmshamkhalof  and 
Kondratyen  and  a  fe^\  huts  ('  Dara  Medeoga  *  on  the  excursion 
map)  ;  at  115  miles  the  tar  works  of  A.  P.  Utekof ;  at  118  miles 
the  road  crosses  the  left  tributary  of  the  Teberda,  the  river 
Mukha,  along  which  runs  off  to  the  left  the  jiath  to  the  Mukha 
pass.  Opposite,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Telx  rda,  is  seen  a 
rocky  ])eak  of  bmlastic  form  called  Chortof  Zamok  (Devil's 
castle).  Between  tho  works  and  the  river  Mukha  stands  a 
crowu  forest  which  has  been  cut  up  into  lots  for  building  houses. 
At  119  miles  the  river  Jemagat  falls  into  the  Teberda  on  the  right, 
and  along  its  ravine  starts  tho  path  from  the  village  Teberdin- 
skoye  to  Dout ;  at  128  miles  the  road  crosses  by  an  iron  bridge 
from  the  left  bank  to  the  right,  to  Teberdinskoye  (Azhayef  aul) ; 
at  181  miles,  the  Sentinsk  monastery  for  men  ;  at  188  miles  the 
village  Sentinskoye  ;  at  145  miles  is  the  village  Georgiyevskoye 
(also  Osetinskoye  or  Shoanskoye),  from  M  bich  it  is  17  miles  to 
Kordomiskaya,  and  GO  miles  to  Kislovodsk  through  Marihis- 
koyo ;  at  154  miles  Krasnogorskaya ;  at  166  miles  Ust- 
Jegutiiiskaya  and  at  176  miles  Batalpashinskaya,  tlie 
administrative  centre  of  the  department.  The  excursion 
from  Suldniin  to  Te])erdinskoy(^  takes  5  days  on  horseback 
and  8  days  on  foot.  The  route  runs  mostly  thi(tugh  forest 
along  the  picturesque  valleys  of  the  Kodor  and  Teberda,  the 
valley  of  the  latter  being  especially  beautiful.    The  snow 
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melts  on  the  Klukhor  pass  very  late  in  the  year,  sometimes  only 
at  the  heginning  of  August,  and  the  pass  is  not  clear  for  long. 
Before  this  journey  is  undertaken  inquiries  should  be  made 
from  the  road  inspectors  about  the  state  of  the  pass.  Guides 
i\u(\  horses  may  be  obtained  at  SSukhum  and  in  the  villages 
Tebenlmskoye  and  Geor|_riyevskoye.  Khaji-JSultan-liauchorof 
of  Teberdinskoye,  son  of  tlie  founder  of  the  aul,  the  famous 
hunter  Azhaa,  is  well  aoquainted  with  the  neighbourhood. 

VII.  I'S K 1! AI S K A Y A— ZELEN fill: KSKA Y A — GEOROIYBVSKO Y E. 

From  Pseliaiskiiva  to  Andriukovskava  it  is  4  miles  ])V  the 
ford,  lait  by  the  road  more  to  the  N.  and  across  tli(^  hridj^e, 
H  miles.  Then  the  roud  })asses  by  the  guardhouse,  '  Jentu/ 
of  the  huntsman  of  the  Kul»an  Hunt  along  the  It  ft  bank  of  the 
river  Andriuk,  and  enters  the  valley  of  the  Great  Laba  which  it 
crosses  by  a  bridge  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Psemen  in  the 
Laba  (16  m.  from  Andriukovskaya).  From  the  bridge  the 
road  runs  £.  along  the  very  picturesque  longitudinal  valley, 
with  the  Chemya  mountain  raising  its  fine  orest  on  the 
N.  side  and  falling  precipitously  on  the  S.  flank.  It  passes 
the  Cossack  villages  Pregradnaya  (80  miles),  Storozfaevaya 
(46  miles),  Zelenchukskaya  (54  nules),  Kordoniskajra  (62 
miles)  and  comes  to  the  Sukhum  military  road  o])posite 
Khumariuskaya  along  which  the  distance  to  (loorgiyevskoye  is 
2f  miles  (74  miles  from  Andriukovskaya).  The  road  is  quite 
gootl  for  riding.  The  journey  from  Psel)aiskaya  to  Goorgiyev- 
skoye,  TH  or  Hi>  miles,  can  be  done  in  2  to  3  days  on  horseback 
and  4  to  5  ou  loot. 
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The  following  additionu  have  been  made  to  thu  Library  since 
April : 

Cluh  PulAntifiuns. 

Akadem,  Alpen-Club  Zttrich.    XVI.  JuiiR.^  IJericht  f.  il.  .lalir 

t»  X  »■» :  pp.  M.  Ziirii  h,  Tfschopp,  1012 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club.  Siu)W.Shoe  Section,  1SS2-1911.  List  of  excur- 
sion parties  muuutaiu  ulimba.  lUli.  $1.75 
9  X  Si  :  pp.  IH). 

 Rcf/ist.  I  for  1912. 

6  X  4| :  pi).  UO. 

Aisoebtlon  of  Brltbh  Memben  ot  the  8.A.C.  (Report,  etc.)  1912 

7 1  X  4?  :  pp. 

CJLF.  Alpes  maritimes.  Annuairo  lUiu,  31'  anneo.  1912 
7}  X  6  :  pp.  62. 

 Cdte  d  ()r  ( t  .Morvan.  22«  BuUetin  mibo  1911.  Diioo,  1912 

9|  X  7^  ;  pp.  40. 
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CJLL  Filtlixe.   BoUettiuo.   Anni  1  e  2.  1910,  1911 

9|  X  6| :  pp.  62,  144 :  ill. 

AniMti^  ttif  artii  Irs  an-  the  fullf)\viny  : — 
G.  JJainelii,  L'lm  salita  alia  iX  nt  tl  Huruus. 
A.  FVisoni,  La  Ptmta  Queeta,  Alpi  Apuane. 
J.  L.  TcmI  Mcrrer.  I  Monti  (l<'lla  (  nlvnna. 
U.  Campodapi,  Ascensiune  iuvernalo  d.  Btla-Foc. 
A.  Kri«oni,  II  Monte  Contrario,  Alpi  Apuane. 

G.  B.  Ca.siMiii,  Prima  travorsata  invemale  dclla  oreata  del  Moai, 

Pri-alpi  <  ;iulii',  e  prima  salita  alia  rima. 
Giottu  Daiaolli,  U  ^hiiu:ciaio  del  Ly^,  le  suo  coudiziuni  tupographiche 
c  lo  8UC  varia/.ioni. 

A  wcll-illu.stiated  article  of  pp.  3r>,  with  maj). 

  Ivrea.    (Jaiiavoao  e  \'allo  d  Austa.    Ki vista  luoiisile  iUiutrata.    No.  1-5. 

9}  X  6|:  pp.  134:  iU.  Giugno  1909-'Geiiiiaio  1910 

Among  the  art  !■  Irs  arc: — - 

U.  Valbuua,  I'iutru  Chanoux  ed  Ainatu.(iurret. 
AbM  J.  Henry,  Une  promenade  au  Hoot  Rose. 
Crimean-Caucasian  Alpllie  Club.   Memoira.  Guide  to  (he  military  road  to 
Vladikavliaa.   (In  RuRHian.)  VladikaTkas,  191U 

lOf  X  7  :  pp.  48 :  maps.  ill. 

'    Momoirs.    Cluide  to  the  mountaint  of  Uie  OaucasuH.    (In  Ru.H.sian.) 

S\  X  (i^  :  pp.  32  :  maps.    (Sec  p.  316.)  St.  Petersburg,  1904 

D.u.Oe.A.-V.  Akadem.  Sektion  Berlin.  Jahrosberieht  I910/19I1.  1912 
83  X  5}  :  pp.  2.-). 

— —  Ansbach.    Kest  srhrift  ziir  Feier  dee  25j&lirig9n  Boatobena.  1012 

9x6^:  pp.  iyi  :  map,  ill. 
 AlpfBl,  Mttnibwg.   iSatsnngen.  1909 

6|  X  4}  :  pp.  4. 

 Baden  bei  Wien.  Jahrciibericlit  liill.  1U12 

9x6}:  pp.  16. 

 DlwdML  Jahraabeiichte  1904  1911.  1906-1912 

9x6. 

 mnkfnrt  ft.M.  Bericht  1911.  1912 

■  -V;  :  pp.  IH. 

 Gralschaft  GlaU.   batzung.  1912 

8|  X  i)i  :  pp.  8. 

 Hagen.  Jahresbericht  fOr  1909  u.  1910.  1911 

7|  X  4]  :  pp.  31. 

— —          Bflchor-Vcnscichnis.  n.d. 

1\   <  43  :  pp.  4. 

  Hall.    lM  st  .;al>c  z.  2.'>j.ihrigcn  Beslaud  lbti4-1909.         Uall  i.  T.  1909 

U  X  0  :  pp.  ;{2  :  map,  plate. 
■       Hoehland.     Mtmiheiur    KIett<'rl>er^rc.     Kam]xnvraDd,  Flaokenstein, 

Huehenkopfe.    Il.s^.  als  Heilage  a.  7.  JahrMbericbt.  1909 
X      :  up.  39  :  platv8. 
 Leipiig.  Jahresberioht  fttr  1911.  1912 

8?  X  r,]  :  pp. 

——  lllleran.   Satzungen.  1911 
7  X  4J  :  i»p.  8. 

 Payerbach.  (  hronik  1880-1911.  1911 

9  X  5| :  pp.  19. 

 Jahres-Bericht  pro  1911.  1912 

0  .     :  pp.  :j. 

 Pommern.   Satzungen.  lud. 

6 J  X  4J  ;  pp.  8. 

  Regensbuig.  Jahxeabericbto  1908-1911.  1909*1912 

9  X  r)\. 

  ReuUingen.    Jahrettbuiichtc  1  (>,  lUUO  11.  1907-1912 

8|  X  6|. 
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D.iLOe.A.-V.  lUieiiiluid.  Jahresberioht  1910.  OSln,  1911 

9  X  5| :  pp.  66. 

 uber  das  Jahr  1911,  und  Mitgliederreneiolinit.  1912 

pp.  58. 

 Buchcrverzeichnis.  1911 

3|  X  5^:  pp.  15. 

 NiAhtisg.  19U 

pp.  3. 

 Schw&blsch-GmtUid.   Satzung.  1911 

6^  X  4  :  pp.  7. 

  SaosU,  Troppau.    Bericht  1886-1911.  1911 

8x5:  pp.  41  :  maps,  plates. 
 Tauriskia.   Satzongen.  Wlen*  1911 

Folio.  ]ip.  3  :  tvped. 

 Jalxresbericht,  1911.  1912 

Folio,  pp.  4,  typed. 

 Traunsteln.    Fiihrer  durch  die  Rciteralpe  fiir  die  Festschrift  (41.  JahlW* 

bericht)  der  Sektion  Traimsteia  bearbeitet  von  DipL-Ing.  Max  Zeller. 

8^  X  5| :  pp.  64 :  platM.  Traviiskeiii,  Stifal,  1910 

 Jahros  Bencht  iind  Mitgtiedw-Yeneiohiiis.  1907 

8|  X  5i  :  pp.  20. 

 lUsr.  Satenng.  iLdt 

8t  X  5J  :  pp. 

—    Merkblatt.  ||.d« 

X  5^  :  pp.  6. 

 Weyer  a.d.  Emu,  Jahrwbericht  Ittr  1911.  1919 

9  X  5J  :  pp.  4. 

  Ybbstaler.   Jahres-Bericht  f.  1911.  Wien,  1912 

8|  X  Oi  :  pp.  23. 

Deutsoh  Geblrgs-Verein  (ttr  dASieeehkMi-  undlmfttUigt.  Jnhrhuch.  22.Jahrg. 
9x6:  pp.  1.55  :  ill.  Keichenberg,  1912 

Among  the  artich-s  are  :  — 

Fr.  Hiibler,  Wamlern  u.  Rei.sen  in  alter  \\.  neuer  Znt. 
H.  Schmid,  Ski- Wander ungen  im  J^chkeneebirge. 
DmdMi  anto  t  see  Edelweiss  Gjnb,  Kletterlust,  Kletterklab  Dazemiteiiier* 

Vereinigung  Kraxelbrtider. 
EdelwtiSS  Clul^  Dresden,  1  Aug.  1908.    "...  seinen  3Utgliedern  Gelegenheit 
cm  Auafaoning  von  gemwnsamen  Kletter>  ft  Wandertouren  m  geben.*' 
Satzungen.    ff>i.  pp.  2. 
F6dte»tlon  d.  Socl6t6s  pyrtniistes.  Bulletin  P^Ten^n.   xviu^e  ann^,  no. 
9ft-107.  1911 

10  X  61  :  pp.  2S0  :  maps,  ill. 

This  contains  among  other  articles : — 
L.  Oanrier,  Etudes  gladairesdans  les  Fytio/ht  iranfaiaee  et  espagnoles, 
1900-9. 

A.  Ziegler,  Les  grot  tea  de  B^tharram. 
F.  Larj',  La  Pique  de  Baychon. 

de  la  Blottit'  re,  Legendo  de  toQs  lei  ook  qui  root  de  FcftDoe  en  Baptgne. 

Ct.  R.  Lo  Pic  de  Gabizo. 
P.  Soubiron,  L' Ariege  inconnu. 
Qnappo  Alpinist!  Swa  Guide.   Monosraae  illustrate.  Alpi  oooidenteli,  N.  S. 
MonvifM),  Viso  di  Vallanta  e  Viaowfeto.    A.  Ferrari. 
7i  X  5^ :  pp.  20 :  plates.  Brescia,  Geroldi,  1912.    L.  1 

'w6L  S,  n.  1.  Alpi  OeotcaU,  Oomo  del  Dente.  1910 

pp.  5. 

 n.  2.  Kdnigsspitee.  1910 

pp.  14. 

Kletterklub  "  DaxenstiiBW*'*  Dieeden.   26  Xov.  1906.  Setonngen.  1905 

6^  X  4 :  pp.  7. 

**.  .  .  becweolcl  die  ■yetematiBblie  AvefUmng  dee  Klettenpocte  aowle  die 

Pfli'L'c  und  Forderung  der  Touristik  wie  ftQOh  des  Wintenpwts." 

VOL.  XXVL— NO.  GXCVIL  Z 
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Ktottorlust,  Dresden,  20  Aup.  1[H.)7. 

Sein  Zweck  unci  Ziel  ist  die  Ausiibung  und  FurdL-rung  dcs  Kletter-  und 
Wandersport  in  heitnigen  Bergen. 
Mountain  Club  of  South  Africa.  Annual,  no.  15, 1912.     Gape  Town,  1912.  1/- 
9x5^:  pp.  171 :  plates. 
There  are  now  four  sections  of  the  dnb^  Gape  Town,  WoroMter  1909, 
Biversdale  1911.  Graaf-Roinet  1912. 
Among  the  articles  in  the  above  are: — 
O.  T.  Amphlett,  A  weok  in  Sieve. 

W.  J.  ^^'ybergh.  Attempt  on  Oathldn  Peak,  1S;000  ft.  the  highest 

peaic  in  S.  Africa. 
W.  C.  West,  Toverkop. 

W.  T.  Cobern,  First  ascent  uf  Hkldingh's  Ravine  OOmplete. 
Twelve  additional  routes  up  Table  Mountain. 
8.  Y.  Ford,  Some  adventuree  at  French  Hoek. 
H.  Lambrechts,  Ascent  of  Thebus  Kop. 
T.  M.  Amphlett,  Attempt  on  Cathkin  Peak. 
Horske  Turistlorening.    Aarbok  for  1912.    Utgit  av  H.  Horn. 

9  X  6:  pp.  iv,  278,  xxxi:  plates.  Kiiitiania, GiottdaU,  1912 

Among  the  artielfs  are  tlie  following ; — 

A.  Hoel,  Kn  hhitlctur  paa  Spitsbergen  i  1909. 
E.  Damsgaard,  Fra  Troldheimen  til  Jotunheimen. 
Kiird  EndeU,  KrstbesteiguQgen  am  Lyogenf joxd. 
H.  Tensberg,  (-juratind. 
Mnofft  AwoelMlope  Nazionato  Fmiiiiliilto  Alpliii»  Muli.    Nanfa.  Biviatft 
Bimestralc.    Anni  1-3.  1909-11 
12  X  8 :  lithographed. 
0«.T.K.Dnadeii.  Bericht  ttber  1911.  1912 
8J  X  f)*  :  2  plates,  pp.  82. 

 Kiems-Steln.  Jahiesberichte  27,  28,  30.  1908,  1909,  1911 

9  X  6|. 

Rnslan  Alpine  Club.    BoUetiD.    Published  when  material  has  accumulated, 
not  less  than  thrice  a  year.   Gratis  to  memlwra.    (In  Russian.)  1911 
8.A.C.  Weissenstein.  Jahres-Bericht  pro  1911.  8olothurn,  1912 

9  X  G :  pp.  27. 

Ski  Club  of  Great  Britain.   Vol.  1,  Noe.  1-6.         London,  Cox,  1905-1910 

9i  X  6i :  pp.  108 :  ilL 
8l0V.  alpsk.  Drustvo.  Alpaky  Vesfenik.  VoL  IS.  Fkag,  1910-11 

9J  X  6 :  pp.  128. 

Socm  Allobrogia.  Bulletin  24-2G.  1910-1912 
Wnukk  TmMflrtiiiiiguis  AnskrUt  Stookholm,  Wahbtidm,  1912 

SJ  xoj:  pp.  viii,406:  plates. 
Amonjg  the  articles  are : — 
MoLony,  N4gra  vinterdagar  vid  Stora  Mjolkvattnet. 
A.  WuhLstcdt,  En  vinterexf>edition  till  Kebbnekaise. 
Ungarischen  Karpathenverein.   Jahrbucii.  xxxix.  Jahrgang  1912.  Redigiort 
von  Andor  Marcsek  und  yionz  L6vy.  I^o,  1912 

9  X  6 :  pp.  iv,  207  :  ill. 
Among  the  articles  are  the  following  : — 

Gyma  v.  Komarnicki,  Gratwanderung  v.  d.  Schlagendorferspitze  z. 
Warze. 

E.  SerJ^nyi,  Winterturen  in  der  Hohen  TatM. 
E.  Barcza,  Am  Batizfalver-Grat. 
T.  Kregczv,  Die  Nordwand  d.  Ganek. 
▼aninigung  "  KraxelbrOder,'*  Dresden,  U  Got.  1906. 
Statu  ten.  MS. 

Die  Veieinigung  verfolgt  den  Zweck  anf  die  Tonristik  fSrdernd  einsu- 
wiriwn,  den  Klcttersport  zu  keben,Bowie  die  KenntaiMO  dear  heimfaohen 
GeUigswelt  zu  erweitem. 

Thk  is  one  of  tko  nametons  nmiiarlclube  in  Bieeden. 
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New  FubUc«ai&iu, 

Atotham,  George  D.   Up  the  grandest  ol  the  Dolomites.   Id  Badminton  ^rag. 

vol.  35,  no.  204.  JuJy  1912 

9f  X  7 :  pp.  31-89 :  ill. 
•  The  \\  ork  of  the  alpine  guide.    Its  dangezs  and  tiagedies.    In  World's 

Work,  vol.  20.  July  1912 

1<>  X  7  J :  pp.  144-152 :  plates. 
— -  TTow  to  eliDlb  safely  in  tht^  hi^rh  Alps.     Recent  alpine  tragedies  and 

their  lessons.    Tn  Pall  Mali  Mag.  London^  vol.  50,  no.  231.       July  1912 

9J  X  H^:  pp.  3-15:  ill. 
Andrews,  E.  C.    An  excursion  to  the  Yosemite  (California),  of  Studies  in  the 

Formation  of  Alpine  cirques.  " steps."  and  valley '*  treads."  Reprinted 
%   from  Journ.  and  Proc  Koy.  Soc.  N.  S.  \\  ales,  vol.  xliv.    Aug.  3,  1910 

8}  X  5i  :  pp.  262-315:  iU. 
Baedeker,  K.    Norw  ay,  Sweden,  and  Denmarlc   With  excursions  to  Iceland 

and  ;Spitzbergen.    lOtb  edition.  Leipzig,  etc.,  1912.  8/- 

6f  X  4^ :  pp.  Ix,  478 :  maps,  plans. 
— —  Siidbayern,  Tirol.  Salzhurtr.  Ober-und  Xieder-Osterreich.  Steiennark, 

Karnten  und  Krain.    Handbuch  fiir  Beisende.     35.  Aufl. 

6}  X  4 :  pp.  xzvi,  Olffi :  maps.  Leipxig*  B«eddkmrp  1912.  H.  8 

4«Bary,  A.  Les  Voix  de  l»  Hontagne.  PUris,  Stock,  1911.  Fr.3.60 

7i  X  4| :  pp.  256. 
Pp.  115-179  flontaiii  poenw  on  Let  Montagnes,  ixom  tho  first  of  whidi 
we  take  the  following  :—• 

Les  senets  dcs  glaciers,  tu  voiulros  les  connaftve; 

Tn  conqueras  l^s  pics  hostiies  et  bourrus; 
Tu  revieodras  joyeux  dlx  foia,  vingt  fois  peat  Hn, 

Jnaqa*!^  oe  qn'une  fois  tn  ne  reviennea  pros. 

•  •  •  •  ■  •  • 

Depuis  les  et^  blonds  de  ma  pensive  enfance 
Ardemment  f  ai  i^t^  de  sommets,  d*an-del^ 

Ma  vie  aux  monts  aiint's  ne  pent  ctre  une  offense, 
Et  B  lis  la  demandaient,  Je  dirais;  "  Frenez-la." 

From  another  poem  : — 

JLe  ciel  est  si  pur  et  Therbe  si  verte. 
Lea  monts  si  gaiment  portent  lenrs  fardeauz 

De  filace  ;    vienn-t'en  a  la  drcouverte, 
Piulft  cn  main  et  ie  sac  an  dos. 

They  are  i)oems  that  niember'^uf  Alpine  Clubs  should  read  with  pk-asure. 

Bayerisohes  Hochland*  Salzburg,  bakkummorgut.    Praktiiichcr  Keii^eiiihrer. 
27.Anfl.   Griefaens  Reiseftthrer,  Bd.  66. 

8x4:  pp.244:  maps.  Berlin,  Coldschniidt,  19111912.    M.  3 

Becker,  Prof.  Fridolin.    Uiamcrland  mit  Walun^.-e  uud  Kiauseustrassc.  Hcig. 

▼.  Verkehrs-Ver.  1  d.  Kanton  Ohwna.  Gbros*  Btoehlin  (19li) 

7J  X  5:  pp.  160,  viii :  jilitt  s,  map. 
Beraldl,  Henri.    Russell  en  Amerii|ue.   £xtr.  du  BulL  pyr^nton. 

9i  X  6^  :  pp.  25.  Fan,  Garat,  1912 

Bergheil.    lllustrierter  KaleodeT  fQr  Natui^  und  Wanderfrcundp,  Klt-tterer 

und  Hochtouristen.  Leipzig,  Kummer,  1910 

6^  X  4^ :  pp.  xxxii,  192 :  ID. 
—  Tas<  henbuch  fiir  Natur-  vnd  Wanderfrennde  Berg^teigei  und  Winter- 
sportier.    2.  Jalirgang.  Leipzig,  Kummer,  1911 

7  X  4f :  pp.  236:  ill. 
^—  TaaoheoDnoh  fiir  NatwCceiDiide  nnd  Bergptelger.  IIL  Jahzgaag  1912- 

1913.  Leipsig,  Kommer,  1912 

i  X  4  :  pp.  358  :  platet. 
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Das  Bonier  Oberland.   Praktischer  Reisefuhrer.  2.Aiifl.  nevbearbeitete  von 

H.  Kempf.    Ghebena  Reisefuhrer,  JBd.  110. 

6  X  4 :  pp.  100 :  mspe.  Berlin,  Goldsohmidt,  1911.  M.  1.50 

BUktliey,  Edward  H.  Footsteps  of  autumn  and  other  poems.  Printed  b}' 
the  author  at  bis  private  press  in  the  year  1912  at  tho  King's  School, 
Ely. 

8|  X  6| :  pp*  T,  SI, 

The  poeniH  in  this  volume  are  largely  inspired  by  alpine  soenes.  Tho 
author  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  mystery  shrouding  all  high  moua> 
tains,  a  mystery  of  which  x 

We  shall  frame  Uie  meaning  right, 
With  the  valley  far  beneath  «u»  and  our  leet  upon  the  heii^t. 

In  the  '  Morning  in  the  Val  d*Annivieca,*  the  anthm  writes  as  a  true 

mountain-lover : —  ' 

While  the  snow  clings  soft  to  the  ridges, 
And  the  ice-fall — splendid,  forlorn, — 
Gleams  white  w  here  the  towers  in  their  ailenoe 
Stand  flushed  with  the  mom ; 

•  ••••• 

When  the  menace  and  might  of  the  hills 
Are  lost  in  the  nameless  new  glory, 

I  lift  up  niy  spirit  in  praise 
To  the  Maker  of  all  things — triumphant, 
Eternal  of  days. 

Perhaps  the  poem  in  the  book  whick  will  most  appeal  to  readers  of 
the  Journal  is  the  fine  one  <m  'The  Hatterhom  from  above  the- 

Schwa rz-See  '  : — 

Around  me  rise  the  mountains ;  at  my  feet. 
Its  tranquil  bosom  vemed  with  silver  lights. 

Or  swept  by  shadows  of  the  in-i~trnt  cloud. 
Lies  the  dark  mere;  from  half  a  hundred  cUfib 
Where  verdant  meadows  fall  toward  the  vale 

The  cattle-bells  make  far-off  niu  ir  ;  down 
The  dark  gorge  plunges  the  wild  cataract 
With  thunderous  M'elcome ;  rank  by  solemn  rank 
The  pine-trees  whisper  in  the  morning  wind 

Their  soft  enchantments  ;   while,  far  up,  beyond 
Communion  with  the  world,  enthroned  in  ice. 
Robed  with  the  snow,  enisled  in  awful  calm. 

And  pillared  in  the  majesty  of  day. 

GleaniH  tlie  uhite  summit  of  the  Matterhorn. 

The  volume,  which  is  well  printed  in  a  pleasing  type,  was  set  up  and 
printed  throughout  by  the  author  himaell 

BOBney,  T.  G.  :  see  Suess.  E..  1912. 

Bwdeaux,  Henry.   La  neige  sur  les  pas.  Roman. 

7i  X  4i  :  pp.  vii.  848.  Paris,  Hon-Nonrrit  [1911] 

BliU,  GunilL    Froy  im  Villnosstal. 

7f  X  5  :  pp.  vii,  157  :  ilL  Selbstverlag,  Riedmann,  Lana  a.d.E.,  1911 
BmIhiUUI,  J.  T.  In  and  around  the  Morteratsch  Glacier:  a  study  in  tho 

natural  history  of  ice.   Reprinted  from  Scot.  Geogr.  llag.  April  1012 

9|  X  6J  :  pp.  20  :  ill. 
C,  A.  E.    Tales  true  and  otherwise.       London,  Jones  &  Evans,  1912. 

7x5:  pp.  142. 

pp.  122  14'.?  :  A  day's  play,  a  climbing  story. 
Camen^h,  Carl.   Uoi  thu,  ii^hetlel,  und  C.  F.  Meyer  im  Banne  der  Alpen. 

2.  iUustr.  Aufl.  Sanwden,  Bngadin  FreM»  lOlI*.   M.  2.CM> 

8  X  6^:  pp.  103;  ilL 
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Carpenter,  Ford  A.    Photographing  '  red  snow '  in  natunl  oolo^re.   In  Tran?. 
San  Diego  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  U.S.A.,  vol.  1,  no.  3.  Kov.  27,  1911 

lOi  X  7  :  pp.  108-111 :  col.  ipUtt, 
The  plate  rcprt  ^ciits  red  snow  on  Lambert  Dome,  Tnohunne  Meadows, 

Yoscmite,  July  19,  1911. 
V.  Coelln,  Ernst.    Das  Buch  vom  Schukel.    X'erfasst  auf  Anregung  dcs  Steir. 

Gebirgsver.  QnuE,  Leykun  (1911) 

Si  V  r>\  :  pp.  158  :  ill. 
Coolidge,  W.  A.  B.    A  List  of  the  Writings  (not  being  Reviews  of  Books) 

dating  from  1868  to  1912  and  relating  to  the  Alps  or  Switzerland  t>f 

W.  A.  B  Coolidge.    Privately  jpiinted,  Grindelwald,  J«kober-Feter»  1912 

9  X  6t :  pp.  37. 

Coolidge,  W.  A.  B.,  and  othors.  Alps,  article  in  Encyclop.  Brit.  1 1th  ed. 

12i  X  9J  :   pp.  737-7.'>4.  Cambridge.  University  Press,  1910 

IMlMUine,  J.   Lo  vi'  Concuurs  International  de  i:>ki,  Chamonix  1912.  In 

UMncation  phyriqne,  xi«  ann^,  No.  8.  15  Um,  1012 

9]      7  :  pp.  65-72  :  iU. 
D'Auverene,  Edmund  B.   Switzerland  in  sunshine  and  snow. 

8|  -:  5^  :  pp.  viii,  307  :  platea.  London,  Werner  Lawie  [10121.  12/6 
Deloncle,  Francois.   Le  Mont-Blano  et  sea  voies  d'acoda.   C.  R.  Soc.  g^ogr. 

de  Toulouse.  26  Novembre,  4910 

8}  X  5^ :  pp.  6. 

Tederer,Hch.  BergeundMeiiBelM%  Bomaa.     Berlin,  G.  Grote,  1011.  1L5 

7i  X  5  :  pp.  654. 
FenigUo,  Dr.  G.   Guida  touri»tica  del  Cadorc  Zoldano  ed  Agordino. 

7x4^:  pp.  vii.  470  :  platen,  map.  Toimesco,  CSani,  1010 

Flemwell,  G.   The  tlower-Helds  of  Alpine  Switzerland.  An  appieoiation  and 

a  plea.    Painte<i  and  written  by  G.  Flemwell, 

8 J  X  6  :  pp.  xvi,  195  :  26  col.  plates.  London,  Hutchinson,  1911.  7/6  nett 
Delightfully  written  and  illustrated.    The  chief  object  of  the  work 
is  to  suggest  that  alpines  should  be  cultivated  in  England  not  only 
in  rock  gardens,  but  in  large  masses  in  fields,  to  reproduce  the 
conditions  and  appearance  of  their  natural  growth  as  nearly  as 

Sjssible.   The  author  also  suggests  that  alpine  flowers  eaten  by 
nfjSah  cows  mig^t  improve  Ei^ish  milk. 
Confer  See  und  Chamonlx.    Ftektiaoher  Reisefnhrer.    2.Aufl.  Griebens 
Keisefiihror,  Bd.  114.  Berlin,  Goldschmidt,  1911.    M.  1.50 

6x4:  pp.  08 :  mape. 
The  Geographical  Journal.   Vol.  39.  Janaary-Jnne,  1012 

9|  X  6^ :  pp.  viii,  695 :  maps,  plates. 
OontainB  the  following  artides  of  interest  here : — 
No.  2,  Febniarj'.    Height  of  Mt.  Huascaran. 

No.  3,  March.    J.  Nonnan  Collie.  Explontion  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains north  of  the  Yellowhead  Pass. 
No.  4,  April.   >Irs.  Schftfler's  discovery  and  survey  ol  Lake  Haligne, 

Canadian  Rockies. 
No.     May.    H.  Palmer.  Obsen-ation.s  on  Sir  Sandfonl  Glacier.  1911. 
Ooyor,  Cooig.    rel>er  die  Kalkal{x>n  zwischen  dem  Almtal  und  dem  Traun- 
gebiet.   S.  A.  \  erh.  k.k.  geoL  Reichsanstalt,  1911.  Nr.  3.      Wien,  1911 

10  X  7  :  pp.  67-86. 

Criebens  RobetOhier,  Berlin.  Goldschmidt:  see  iftt^  Switseiland;  Tirol; 

Genfer  See  :  Bayerisehes  Hochland  :  Berner  Oherland. 
Cruber,  Georg  B.   Bergsteiger-Uygiene.   Ein  Vortrag.    Ueit  6  d.  Schriften  d. 
"Freiland**  Verein.  Mtlnehen,  Reinhardt,  1012.  Pf g.  30 

8  y.  -A  :  pp.  r,o. 

Gruner,  C.    Bergfahrten  in  den  Ampezzanor  und  Sectener  Dolomiten.  Vortrag 
(rehalten  in  der  Sekt.  Hamburg  d.  D.ii.Oe,A.>V. 

n     .-I  :  ],p.  2S.  (Hainburtr.  Pontt  &  v.  Dohren.  1912) 

y.  Hahn,  C.   Erster  X'ersuch  einer  Erkliiriim:  kaukasischer  geographischer 
Namen.  Stuttgart,  Streckw  and  Schroder,  1010 

0|  X  7:  pp. viii, 62. 
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Ewper's  Camping  and  Soouting.   (J.  Wellman.  J.  H.  Adam»,  E.  L.  Swan^ 
G.  P.  Survii>8,  etc.)  New  York  and  London,  Harper,  1911.  7/6 

7|  X  6i  :  pp.  xvii,  398  :  ill. 

pp.  351  3r>(i :  Mountaineerine  as  a  sport. 
Harraden,  Beatrice.   Out  of  the  Wretk  I  Rise. 

7^  X  4|:  pp.  3a-4:  frontiapiece.  London,  etc.,  Nelson  (1912).  2/. 

A  novel  in  which  the  hero,  having  pot  into  difficulties  thrnuirh  lari;e 
monetary  swindles,  sees   no  escape  except  by  suieide,  wiiicli  he 
oommite  by  getting  in  the  way  of  an  alpine  ftvalanche  while  climb* 
ins.   Tt  contains  also  an  inteiMling  oharacter  ikady  in  the  Jewew 
who  deals  in  antiquities. 
Hiiry,  A.  Die  historiache  Entwicklung  der  tohweiserischen  Verkehnwege  mit 
besondercr   BoriirksirhtiRung  des  Transits   und   der  Fluss-Schiffahrt. 
Enter  Teil :  Die  Grundlagen  des  Verkehrs  und  die  historiaohe  Kntuicklung 
dea  LandesTerkehrs.   Nordost^hw.  VeriK  1  Schiffahrt  Rhein-Bodensee, 
Nr.  12.  Fnuen(eld.Hub6r,1911.  M.  10 

10  X  7  :  pp.  xvi,  276  :  plates, 
Beschrcihung  d.  WichtigstenGewlsaor,  Die  Entwicklung  d.  Transitwege 
bi8  z.  Gegenwart,  Dto  Stfssen,  Die  Eiwmbahnen,  ]Ke  Alpenbahnen* 
Verkehrs  jiolitik. 

Hayata,  B.  The  Vegetation  of  Mt.  Fuji.  With  a  Complete  List  of  Pbnts 
fonind  on  the  Mountain  and  a  Botanical  Map  showing  their  Distribution. 
8^  y  .')| :  pp.  12.'):  map.  plates.     Tykyo,  Osaka  &  Kyoto.  Maniya,  1011 

Heber,  Sigvard.    Die  neue  HtM-hgebirgsbahn  in  Norwegen  Ki istiunia-Bergen. 

8  X  5J  :  p|).  9') :  maps.  ill.  Kristiania,  Cappelen  (1910).  Kr.  2 
Haiiry,  AbM.    L'alpinisme  et  le  clerg6  valdotain  en  1911.    Ex.  Bull.  no.  H. 

Sec.  Flore  valdotain.  Aosta,  Imprim.  cathol.  1912 

9}  X  6it  iU.  pp.  16. 

Accounts  <if  thr«  fnllow  jncr  clerical  asf"ontpi  :  — 

Dufoursp.,  Dent  d  Kerens,  Breithorn,  Grand  Paradis,  Aig.  du  Midi, 
Mont  V<kn,  Or.  TMe  de  By,  Mont  GeM,  Mont  Morion,  Terdv*, 
Messe  A  la  Tete  du  Rhutor  :  etc. 
Hill  and  Dale.    Sketches  of  wild  nature  and  country  life.    The  open  air  books. 
7jr  x  4]  :  pp.  viii,  128.    London,  etc.,  HodderandStoughton  (1912).  1/- 
Exmoor,  A  northern  valley,  Stoiy  of  aome  pebble  hilla*  etc  Very 
slight. 

BEoflmtnn,  Dr.  Ferdinand.  Botaniaohe  Wanderungen  in  den  sQdlichen  Kalkalpen. 
Telle  I.  u.  2.  Wisseoa.  Beil.  a.  Jahieab.  d.  5.  Real^^hule  s.  Berlin.  1003. 
1910,  Nr.  131.  101.  Berlin,  Wekiniann,  1903,  191U 

10  X  8  :  pp.  33,  28. 

JMkWMI,  F.  Hamilton.  Rambles  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  adjacent  districts,. 
Gaecony,  Pays  de  Foix.  an<}  Roussillon.      London,  Murray,  1912.  21/- 

9  X  6J  :  pp.  xii,  410  :  map,  ill. 

This  work  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  complii  ated  architectural 
interests — and  they  are  many  and  iircat — of  the  district  lying  to  the 
north  of  the  Pyrenees.    There  are  many  exeelient  illustrations,  mostly 
fmm  the  author's  own  pencil.    The  historical  part  ia  well  done. 
jMsen,  Johannes  B.    Der  Gletioher.    Ein  neoer  Mvthes  vom  ersten  Menschen. 

6|  X  4^  :  pp.  289.  Berlin,      Fischer,  1912.    M.  ti 

KtnudHUl,  CoabOB.  Edward  Whvmper  aa  I  knew  him.  In  Straad  Mag. 
London.  1912 
9^  x6|:  pp.  C38-645:  2  portraits. 
Killlli,  el  Btbovl,  P.  Morphologie  des  Alpea  fran^atses.  11*  faackmie, 
Chaincs  Sabalpines.  Geolog.  Chaiakterbikler  ku.  v.  Dr.  H.  StiOe,  4.Hft. 
12^  X  9H  pp.  14:  7  plat«s.  Berlin,  Borntraeger,  1910.  tf.  7 

Krflger,  Dr.  P.  £ine  Reise  in  den  Kordilleren  von  Patagonien.  KSni^ 
G\inn.  zu  Marienburg.  Wiaaena.  BeiL  a.  Plrogramm  1912,  Nr.  42. 

10  X  8  :  pp.41:  plates.  Marienburg,  Grossnick,  1912 
Lllon,  J.    L'Andorre  k  dos  de  mulct.  DijoD,  Prtvat,  1911 

9J  X  74  :  pp.  »)0  :  j)lates. 
Publkhed  with  the  BuU.  C.A.F.  Cdte  d'Or,  1911. 
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District   The  English  Lake  Land.   Furno^s  Railway. 

X  9| :  38  photographs  by  G.  P.  Abraham.       Barrow-in-Furness,  1911 
— —    -  ■  The  Fnmess  Railway  Guide  to  the  English  Lake  District.  Com* 
piled  by  P.  J.  Piggott.  GIlAttollluuil,  BuEtOW  [o.  1911] 

7  X  4J  :  pp.  104  :  maps,  ill. 

 Tours  through  Lakeland.    A  Bemembrance.    Fumeas  Baiiiray.  3rd 

edition.  I9tt 

7  J  y  6  :  22  col.  platee. 

LSDcnie,  H.  D.   The  Forests.  Tacoma,  Williams,  1912 

10  X  7  :  pp.  28 :  23  col.  and  uncoL  plates. 
Thli  forms  a  ehapfcer     *  Quardiane  of  the  Oolumbia:* 
Mielialschek,  Dr.  FritX.    Ueber  einipc  neuerer  geogiaphischer  Forsrhnng  in 

Tiaa-schan.   S.A.  Dent.  Bundachau  L  Geogc.  xxxiv.  Jahrg.  6.  Hit. 

9|  X  6| :  pp.  9.  Wien,  Hartleben,  f  1911 

—  Vbrlaufige  Mitteilungen  liber  die  Ergebnisse  einer  Studienreise  in  den 

Wefltb'rhen  Tian-schan.   S.A.  Mitt.  Ick.  geogr.  Gee.  Wien*  Hit.  1912 

9  X  6i  :  pp.  107-126. 

MeLslsh,  Donald.  The  life  line  of  the  mountaineer.  In  Fry's  Mag.  London, 
vol.  3,  no.  2.  May  1912 

9}  X  6J  :  pp.  157-164  :  ill. 

Moriggl,  Dr.  JoseL   Von  Uiitte  zu  Hutte.   Fuhrer  zu  den  Schutzbtttten  der 
deotschen  und  Ssterreichisehen  Alpen.  Unter  Mitwirkong  der  Sektionen 

d.  D.u.Oc.  A.-\'.,  urul  d.  iibrigen  hiittenbcsitzenden  Vercine.  2.  BiiiuU  hen. 
Oetztaler  Gruppe — Stubaier  Gruppe — Sarntaler  Gruppe — Seevennagruppo 
— Ortlergruppe— Adamello— Preeanellagruppe. 

6x4:  pp.  xii,  204  :  maps.  Leipzig,  Hirzel,  1912.    M.  3 

A  description  of  the  positions  of  the  various  huts  and  of  the  expeditions 
to  be  made  from  them.    A  very  useful  supplement  to  Purtscheller 
and  Hes.s'  '  Hochtoorist.' 
Mort,  Frederick.   The  sculpture  of  the  Goat  Fell  moantain  group.   In  Scot. 
Geogr.  Mag.    Edinburgh,  vol.  27,  no.  12.  December  1911 

9|  X  6|:  pp.  632-643:  ill. 
Hiiliser,  Kurt.    Der  gcfuhlvolle  Baedeker.    Auch  ein  Handbuch  fur  Reisende 
durch  Deutschland,  Italien,  die  Schweis  u.  TiroL     Berlin,  Vita  (1912) 
7i  X  5  :  pp.  335 :  plates. 
Morway.    8unUt  Norway.    Nature's  wonderLind.    PaUishod  by  tiie  B.  A  N. 
Steamship  Line  and  the  Norwegian  State  Rnilways. 

7  X  4i  :  pp.  205  :  col.  plates.  (London,  Photogram  Co.)  1912 

Pftimer,  Howard.  Notes  on  the  exploration  and  the  geogiaj^y  of  the  northern 
Sclkirks.  B.C.  In  Bull.  Amer.  Geogr.  Soc.  ToL  44,  no.  4.        April  1912 

9k  -  ti:  pp.  241-256:  map,  ill. 

(Tirker,  Mrs.  H.  J.)    The  Selkirk  Mountains.  A  Guide  for  Mountain  Climbers 
ami  Pilgrims.   Infortnution  by  A.  O.  Wheeler. 

7J  X  5  :  pp,  viii,  197  :  mnps,  plates.  Winnipeg,  55tovel  Co.,  1912 

Queosel,  P.  D.   Ueologisch-petrographische  Studien  in  der  patagonischen 
OoidiUera.  In  BnU.  Oeol.  Listit.  UnlTeis.  of  Upeala,  Tol.  xL  1912 

10  X  6§  :  pp.  I  113  :  4  plates,  map,  ill, 
Miokles,  Adrien.   Ballades,  Promenades,  Escalades. 

6^  X  4| :  pp.  23.  Besanfon,  Bamband,  1912 

Onida.  Moths.  A  new  impreasion.         London,  Ghatto  and  Windva,  1911 
7^  y  5  :  pp.  412. 

Post-cards.   Die  Alpen.   KOnstlerkarten  nach  Original-Aquarellen  v.  £.  T. 
Ck>mpton. 

m.  S(  rir  :  ^Ttr .  di  Scersoen,  Mte.  Diegraaiaa  Ortler,  P.  Bemina,  KSniga- 

spitze,  Presanella. 

IV.  Serie;  GngUa  di  Brenta,  WinUertnrm,  Marmolata,  Mte.  Civetta, 
KL  ffinne.  Campanile  di  Val  MonUnaia. 

MUnohen,  Andelfinger,  1912.  Fig.  60  each  series 
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Portscheller  u.  Hass.   Ber  HoohtooEist  in  den  OsUlpen.    3.Bd.  Dolomit- 
Alpen,  Eaniltdl»  Alpen.  S(ldStt]icIw  BUkftteett.  4AiifL 

LeipKig  Q.  Wien,  BiUiogr.  Inatitnt,  101 1.  IL  4.50 

6x4:    pp.  X,  493  :  maps. 
This  forms  the  final  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  this  climbers*  guide 
to  the  Eastern  Alps. 
E»id,  H.  F.  Isostasy  and  mountain  ranges.  In  BulL  Amer.  Geucr.  Soc. 
vol.  xliv,  no.  5.  May  1U12 

9J  X  6 :  pp.  354-360. 

Roprinted  from  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  Philadelf^ia*  voL  SO,  1011. 
BOQX-Parassac,  Emile.   Les  Poemes  de  TAlpe. 

7|  X  4}  :  pp.  265.     BBris,  EiUqpe :  Anrilko,  Imp.  modeme,  1910.  Fr.3.50 
A  volume  of  pleMant  poems  oy  »  writer  proud  of  belonging  by  birth 
to  the  Alps. 


Pour  moi,  rien  n'egale  nos  cimet, 
Oii  Taigle  a  seul  droit  de  cite, 
I*  terrenr  qui  gronde  auz  abfmes. 
Dee  lilancs  sommet?.  la  niajfstd, 
Je  suia  ivre  d'air  et  d'esjpace, 
Bt  d*amour  et  de  liberty, 
r't'st  ]X)urquoi  Dieu  vouhit  ma  piece 
bur  nos  moiitt  T^tus  de  clarte. 
Je  Teux  gnvir,  monter  sans  ceaser 
Puiss^-je  escalader  les  cieuz, 
Ravir  au  soleil  la  caresse 
Qui  laisse  une  flamme  en  mes  yeuz  1 


Balsttd,  J.  Foiaiidiliiger  *ped  aoiake  biaeer  i  aaret  1000-10.  In  Bergeai 


Oi  X  6i :  pp.  7. 

BalfaMidil,  mno.  L'esposizloiie  di  yeneda,  taTolona  oioiitaoiBa.  In 

Touring,  Riv.  mens,  del  T.C J.,  Ifilaao,  anno  zviii,  n.  5»       MiggiOt  1012 
^  X  0^:  pp.  258-262 :  ilL 
Sehmldkims,  Walter.  Kocbbuoh  fOr  Bergsteiger.  Touristen,  SkiUiifer,  Wandtvw 
▼ogeL  Miinohen*  Dentsoh.  Alpenseitmig,  lOlS.  Vig,  70 

7}  y  4f  :  pp.  38. 

Slevers,  Wilhelm.   Die  heutige  und  die  fruhere  Vergletscherung  Stkdamerikas. 
SammL  wissens.  \'ortrftge  ana  d.  Qebiete  d.  natorr.  u.d.  Medizin,  Hft.  5. 

10  X  7  :  pp.  24:  6  plates.  Leipzig,  Vogel,  1911 

Simon,  Hermann  :  hsg.von.    Lieder  fiir  den  Wintersport  nebst  Anhaug  Volks- 
Lieder.  Pima  a.  Elbe,  Simon  (1000) 

6  V  3i  :  pp.  G2  :  ill. 
Simpson,  Harold.   Eambles  in  Norway.    London,  Mills  &>  Boon  (1912).  6/- 

7^  X  4| :  pp.  xii,  244 :  plates,  some  coloured, 
flmlth,  Alexander.    A  summer  in  Skye.    Illust  rat  ions  in  colour  by  John  Blair. 

7f  X  5 :  pp.  xviii,  374 :  18  col.  plates.   Edinburgh,  Nimmo,  1912. 5/-  nett 
This  book  was  first  pnblislied  in  1804.  It  is  a  oharmin^y  written 
account  of  Skyc  by  a  poet. 
Spethmann,  Hans.    Forschunt^n  am  Vatn&jokuU  auf  Island  und  Studien  iiber 

seine  Bedentung  fiir  die  Vergleteclierung  Noid-DeQts(di1andB.  In  Zeits. 

Ges.  f.  Erdk.     r!in,  1911,  no.  0.  1012 

10  X  7 :  pp.  414-433 ;  plates. 
Stelrisclies  Verkehrsbuoh.    Hsg.  v.  Landesverband  f.  I^emdenTerkehr  in 

Steiermark.   Verfasst     Josef  Riikl.  Gias,  1012>101S 

7x6:  pp.xi,212;  ill. 


Ob  sont  mes  Alpes  que  je  chantOp 
D*ftre  leur  enfant  je  suia  fier. 


Bergen,  Grieg,  1011 
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StOddui,  FM.  WoleOtt.   Tmmpe  through  TntoI.    Life,  sport  and  legend. 

London,  Mills  &  Boon  (1912).    7/6  nett 
8^  X  r»i  :  jip.  X.  299  :  plates,  some  eol. 

A  long  rainhlinp  account  of  touring  through  the  T\to1  at  Taiioiis  times. 
Storm,  August.    Deutsches  Liederbuch  .  .  .  Dolomitenlieder  .  .  S.AuH. 

7  X  4| :  pp.  xui,  249.  Hendel,  Hallo  a.S.  (1911).    M.  3 
Tha  following  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  vene  in  this  yoluma 

Bn  Dbsx  ZiNimr. 

Drei  Zinncn  lugen  ins  weito  Land, 
Fiir  die  ich  heut  die  Losung  fand ; 
I>rei  Weiblein  sind's,  die  dort  vereint 
Ein  boees  Zauberwort  versteint. 
Die  in  der  Mitt'  ist  Frau  Mama, 
Steht  angesohn  und  frcundlich  da ; 
Beharrlich  blidct  sie  in  die  Welt. 
Breit  und  bequem,  woil's  ihr  ^cfallt. 
Die  dort  im  Westen.  hart  und  grau, 
1st  leider  'ne  geschicdne  Frau, 
Tut  herb  und  sprod',  doch  ist's  umsun8t» 
Sie  stoht  nicht  mchr  ins  unser  Guust, 
Sie  tragt  in  ihrer  Bitterkeit 
Den  Schleier  dCT  Vergessenheit. — 
Doch  die  im  Oaten  ist  die  Beat', 
Ein  IMttdelt  dae  xaa  nimmer  liflst, 
nrazi<">s  nnd  wio  die  Tanno  schluiki 
So  zuckersiisa,  so  biitzeblank, 
Sie  ifendet  sioli  im  Soonenscliefn 
Stolz  von  Mama,  sio  steht  allein, 
Ea  wachst  ja  ihrer  Freier  Schar 
Von  Tag  zu  Tage  immerdar. 

l66M,E.,  Der  Antlitz  der  Erde.    Review  of,  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Bonnev,  in  Quarterly 
Rot.  London,  vol.  216,  No.  4S1.  April  1912 

9  ■  5 J  :  pp.  316  535. 
Switzerland.    Grieben's  Guide  Books,  Vol.  123.    A  practical  LMiide.  Second 
edition. 

Berlin.  Goldschmidt :  London,  Williams    Noigate,  1912-1913.  3/-ttett 

6x4:  pp.  184  :  maps. 
A  good  little  guide  following  the  footstepa  of  Baedeker. 
Tdman,  konrad.   Unter  der  Dolomiten.  Roman.  IS.Aufl. 

7^  X  5:  pp.  431.  Dresden,  Reisner,  1911 

Tirol  VMI  Vonruerg.  Praktiseher  ReinfOhrer.   Oriebens  BeisefOhrer,  Bd.  67. 

27.Aufl.,  neu  bearboit<  t  vonHann'^  Earth. 

6x4:  pp.243:  maps.  Berlin,  Goldschmidt,  1911-1912.    M.  3 

Toggmbnrg  aie  Idylle  der  Ostachweis.     Sommerfrisehen,  Wintersport. 

Verkehrs- Verba  lid  Tofircenboig.   9.Aa8g.        liohtensteig,  Ibkeder,  1912 

7i  X  4i  :  pp.  UK),  8  :  ill. 
Walter,  L.  Edna.   The  fascination  of  Switzerland.  Written  and  photographed 

bv  L.  Edna  Walter.  London,  Black,  1912 

H  X  4}  :  pp.  viii.  104  :  24  plates. 
Windham  et  Martel.   Premiers  voyages  4  Chamouni.   Lettres  de  Windhatn 

et  de  Martel  1741-17^  publi^  et  annotiee  par  M.  Henri  Ferrand. 

Lvon.  Gonoste.  1012 
9J  X  6:  pp.  48:  plate.    Reprinted  from  Rev.  Alp.  i  evr.-Mars  1912. 
Printed  from  the  most  complete  oopy  known  of  the  original  MS. 
Tonng,  G.  W.    A  now  asrcnt.  bv  the  northern  face  of  the  Weisshom.  Tn 
Cornhill  Mag.,  London,  no.  193,  N.S.  July  1912 

9  X  6f :  pp.  88-101. 
Zstgmondy,  Emll.    Dio  Gcfahrcn  der  Alpon.    Frfahruncen  und  Batsohl&ge. 
Vollig  neu  bearbeitet  und  ergiinzt  von  \V.  Paulcke.  o.Aufi. 

8  X  5^  :  pp.  XT,  367 :  plates.        Wien  n.  Leipzig,  Edlingcr,  1911.   M.  5 
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Older  Works. 

A.t  Oamskahr-Kogel  in  der  Gastoin.    Nebst  einem  PUMHCMUft,  von 

seiner  Spitz  aufgenommen  xind  beschrieben  dnrch  F.  F.  A. 

7  J  X  5  :  pp.  43  :  pan.  Wien,  Rohrraann.  1840 

Aikin,  Arthur.    Joiirnal  of  a  tour  throutih  North  Wales  anrl  part  of  Shropshire ; 

M-ith  observations  in  mineralogy,  aud  other  branches  of  natural  history. 

7 J  X  4k'.  pp.  xvi,289:  plate.  London,  Johnson,  1797 

Attegri-Barbier.   Per  nozze  Allegxi^BArbier.    (VeoflUft,  Tip.  AntoneUi;  1877) 

H  ^  ^L*  PP-      '•  plates. 
AUOBIt  T«    Fortj'-six  views  of  T\Tolese  scenery,  beatitifully  enpraved  on  steel* 

from  drawings  by  T.  Allorn.  Esq.  (after  oricinal  sketclu-s  by  Johanna 

T.  laser),  wiHx  historical  and  characteristic  descriptions  by  a  companion 

of  Holer.  London,  Blftok  k  Armstrong  [?  18S61 

10*  >  ftj  :  pp.  72  :  46  plates. 
(B«,  F.  A.)   A  vacation  tour  up  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria.  Coa- 

deiued  letters  from  ft  son  to  his  father  in  Manchester. 

6  X  4J  :    pp.  52.    Manchester.  Palmer     Howe  ;  Lonilnn.  Triilinor  (1 863) 
Banok,  Otto.    Alpenbilder.    Scbilderungen  aus  Natur  uud  Leben  in  der 

Alpenwett.  2.  Termelurte  Anfl. 
I.  Band.    Vom  Bofleanee  nach  Siidtyrol. 

II.  Band.    Aus  den  Bavoriachen  Alpen  und  Nordtyrol. 

6J  X  4i  :  pp.  277  :  277.*  Leipzig,  Sohlicke,  1860 

Bus!,  Dr.  Ercole.  Eaonrsioni  alpine  in  Valtellina,  Engamna,  Valsaasina, 

Val-Brembana,  ecc,  coUa  descrizione  delle  ascese  sui  pizze  Legnone- 

Umbrail,  Scalino-Treaoro,  sui  Corno  Stella,  ece.    .Mantova.  Mondovi,  1884 

8}  X  5i  :  pp.  247. 

Bodenstedt,  Friedrich.    Eine  Konigsreiae.  3Aufl.    Leipsig,  Lehmann  (1858) 

7J  X  5  :  pp.  296. 

Bradbury,  John.    Three  weeks  from  home ;  through  France  and  Switietlaild 
over  the  Alps  to  Milan,  .  .  .  What  I  .saw  and  what  it  cost  me. 

Manchester,  Ucywood ;  London,  Simpkin  &  Marshall  (1807) 
7^  X  4|;  pp.  idi,  88 :  ill.  boards. 

BiMlndttB,  Wniaill.    Illustrations  of  the  Pa.sso<^  of  the  Alps  .  .  . 

London,  printed  for  the  author  and  sold  by  Row  ell,  etc.,  1829 

10  parts  separately  paged  in  2  toIs.  bonnd  in  one :  16^  x  I0| :  106  plates 
1(H  X  9  on  thin  paper  pasted  on  to  thick  paper. 
Buehheistar,  Dr.  Jf.    Uaunibars  Zug  iiber  die  Alpen.  Wissensch.  Vortrage 

hsg.     Virchow  n.  ▼.  Holtz^ndorff,  N.  F.  2.  Ser.  Hft.  41. 

8i  X  6| :  pp.  28.  Hamhurtr.  Richter.  1887 

The  Cambrian  traveller's  guide,  in  every  direction;  containing  remarks  made 

during  many  excursions,  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  and  bordering 

districts,  augmented  by  extracts  from  the  best  wiitera.  Second  edition. 

corrected  and  considerably  enlarcrcd. 

Stourport.  printed  by  the  editor:  London.  Longmans,  etc.,  1813 

s  A  ■  ."»  :  i  j).  xiv,  1470  columns. 
Campbell,  Dr.  A.  Note  on  the  Valley  of  Choombi.    Roy.  Asiat.  Soc  Gt. 

Britain.  (1854) 

8|  X  5f  :  pp.  5. 

Chezy,  Helmina  Wlttwe.  Xorika.  Xeues  atisfiihrlit  hos  Handbuch  fi\r 
Alpenwauderer  und  iicisende  durch  das  Uochland  in  Oesterroich  ob  der 
Enns.  Salsbarg,  die  Oastdn,  die  Kammeriettter,  liUMifdd,  IfatiaMll, 
St.  Florian  und  die  obere  Steyernmrk.  MUnchen,  Fklsolanann,  1838 

8  X  d  :  pp.  xxii,  273  :  map,  pan.,  frontispiece. 

CiOHl,  Bugtae.  Les  Pyr^n^  dessin^  dVtpris  nature  «t  lithographic 
par  Eiit^  ne  Ciceri.  Premiere  partie.  Luchon  et  scs  environs.  Deuxieme 
partie.  Hautes  et  Bosses  Pyren^s.  Luchon,  Lafout  (Paris,  Goupil)  1.1871] 
ili  ^  ^^  '•  pp.  8 : 12 : 28  and  30  lithographs. 

Cokton,  Marianne.   Journal  of  a  tour  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  during 
the  years  1819,  20  and  21.    Illustrated  by  fifty  lithographic  prints,  from 
original  drawings  taken  in  Italy,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pvreneee. 
8x6:2  Tola.  Paris,  Qalignani,  1822 
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Cobton,  Marianne.  Atlas  of  plates :  19]^  x  IS. 

Cook's  tourist's  handbook  for  Switzerland.  London  etc.,  Cook,  1879 

6f  X  4| :  ppb  Tiii,  241 :  map. 
D'Doourt,  A.   Au  pied  des  Pyrtttiea. 

7x4^:  pp.  215.  Paris,  Hachette  :  Bayonne,  Rouen,  1864 

Dofonshire,  Georglana  DaobtM  oL  The  passage  of  the  mountain  of  Saint 

Gothard.  [?  Lcmdoii,  1797] 

10^  X  9}  :  pp.  19. 

  Passage  of  St.  Gothard.    In  'DithjTambe  sur  rimmortalite  de  Tame, 

suivi  du  paaaaga  dn  St.-Oothard,  po'  me  traduit  de  Tansrlaia.  par  Jacques 
Delille.'  Paris,  Ciguet  et  Michaud  :  London*  Prosper.  1802 

5i  X  3i  :  pp.  123.    Poem  in  French  and  English. 
-       Passage  du  Mont  saint-Gothard.    Poeme  par  Madame  la  Duoheeee  de 
DevoD^ire.  Traduit  de  ranglai.^  par  M.  ra1)l)(-  Delille. 

(Paris)  Imprint.  lith(^raph.  Lasteyrie  [?  1804] 
12  X  9 :  pp.  Tii,  44  :  20  platee  from  tketohes  hy  Lady  BUi.  Foster,  second 
wife  of  5th  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Dubois,  J.   Souvenirs  de  la  Suisse.  Deesin^s  d*apr^8  nature  par  J.  Dubois. 

60  vues  les  plus  remarquables.  Geneve,  Briquet  (c.  1850) 

6x6}:  col.  lithographs. 

(Dubob,  J.)    Souvenirs  dc  la  Suisse.  Cent  vues  les  plus  remarquables. 

6^  X  7  :  imcol.  lithographs.  Geneve,  Briquet  et  Dubois  (c.  1850) 

Forteseae,  Mrs.  Views  in  T}to1.    From  sketches  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Forteecue. 

London  and  Paris,  Engehnann,  1828 
16  lithogr.  plates  131  x  lOJ.    No  title-page  or  text. 
Fouris,  Elie.    Onze  jours  aux  Pyrenees.   Notes  de  voyage. 

8  X  5| :  pp.  62.  Avtgnon,  Boumanille,  1888 
Gaie,  Henry.       itzerland  :  how  to  see  it  for  ten  guineas.   3rd  edition. 

7x4^:  pp.  viii,  97  :  ill.  London,  Kent  (1863) 

Gilbert,  Ltmwy.  The  beantiee  and  wonders  of  nature  and  scirace :  »  collection 

of  enrious,  interesting,  ft  valuable  information.  .  .  . 

8|  X  5 :  plates.  London,  Hutcliinson  etc.  [c.  1840] 

Various  articlea  on  mountains,  Ifont  Blanc,  Ffeter  Botte,  Pyrenees,  etc. 
Glover,  SamueL  A  description  of  tlie  valley  oi  Chamouni  in  Savoy.   Se< ond 

edition.  London,  1821 

lOJ  X  8}  :  pp.  V,  40. 

Lacks  title>page.  The  first  ed.*  in  Gub  Library,  has  pp.  42  and  one  large 

]>lflf  o. 

Goodwin,  Mrs.}  C.  G.  Notes  of  a  ramble  in  Belgium  the  Rhine  land,  and 
Switzerland :  including  a  Visit  to  the  \\'atering  Places  of  Nassau  and 
Baden-Baden.  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall,  1846 

9  x  .5J  :  pp.  208. 

Gnllirt»  Wilhelm.  Tiroler  Wanderungen.  Hochfeiler.  Gro&scr  Li>Rh:i  .  Vor- 
tr^  in  der  St  c  tion  Hamburg  d.  D.n.Oe.A.«V.  Hamburg,  Herbst,  1883 
8}  X  5i :  pp.  16. 

 Eine  Woche  in  den  Julisehen  Alpen.  Hamburg,  Herbst,  1886 

SI   ■       :  pp.  12. 

Hamberg,  AxeL  Die  Ei^enschaften  der  Schneedecke  in  den  lapplandischen 
Gebirgen.  Naturw.  Untersuch.  d.  Sarekgebirges.  Bd.  1.  Abt.  3,  Lief.  1. 

lOj  X  7J  :  pp.  1  6  :  ill.  Stockholm.  Centraltryckeriet,  1907 

Literatur  ties  Schnees,  Winterschnee  u.  seine  Zonen— -der  W&lder, 
Gebirgsebenen,  Rauhfrostzone :   Schneezonen  im  Sommer — Nadel* 
waldzone,  Dtknenschneezone,  Rauhfrostzone  d.  Gipfel  :  Eigenschafier 
des  Schnoes  \\.  ii.  d.  Schneezonen  in  anderen  Teilen  d.  Erde. 
— —  Ueber  die  rArallfl.struktur  des  Gletschereises.     9*"'"  congrcs  intern,  giogr. 
m»8.  C.R.  t.  2.  1908 
9t  X  6}  :  pp.  7  :  4  plates. 
— —  Die  (Jletscher  des  Sarekgebirges  und  ihre  Untcrsuchung.    Eine  kurze 
Uebersicht.   Sver.  ged.  Undersdlming,  Ser.  Ca.  N.  o,  HI. 
12^  X  9^ :  pp.  26 :  map^  plates.  Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1910 
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Die  klimatischen   Bedingungen   d.   Gletschcr.   "Die  topoerftphischcn 
Bedingungen,  Die  Moraaen,  Die  Sclmeeakkumulation.  Abflchmelz* 
ungsgeschwhudigkeit.  Die    Bewegungschwindigkeit    d.  Oletscher, 
P>»'L'oneration.  Struktur.  Schw»nkvuigen. 
Uamberg,  Kurze  UebersicbtderGletacbttrSohwedena.  Sver.  geol.  Underuolvning, 
Ser.  Ca,  N.  5,  VI.  Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1910 

10^  X  0^ :  pp.  10 :  map. 

•  Die  Geomorphologie  und  Quart&igeologie  dea  Sarekgebirgea.  OeoU 

Foren.  Forhandl.  Bd.  32.  Hft.  4.  April  1910 

8t  X  6J:  pp.  725-749:  ill. 
— —  Gesteino  und  Tektonik  dos  Sarckccl»irgcs  ncbst  einem  T\0»cr1ilick  det 
skandinavischen  Gcbirg.skett«.    Geol.  Foren.  Forhandl.  Bd.  '62,  Hit.  4. 
SA  -  ok:  pp.  681-724  :  map,  ill.  April  1910 

Eannibal.  In  Blackwood's  Mag.  toL  67,  no.  356.  June  1845 

8i  X  5J  :  pp.  752-766. 
Jonas.  Bit.  Hniy.  The  tegular  Swiaa  round  in  Thiee  Trips.  Illastrated  by 
Edward  \\Ti\Tiipcr.    (Second  edition.) 

6x4:  pp.  vii,  393 :  plates,  map.  London  and  New  York,  Strahan»  1866 
KBglar,  Kail.  Tirol  als  Gebiigdaiil.   Wiaaenwh.  Voitiage  lug.  v.  VInhoir 
Q.  V.  Hr.ltzcndorfif  xvL  Ser.  Hft.  384.  fieriin,  Habd,  1882 

8|  X  5^ :  pp.  34. 
Kkwnwr,  C.  Baekfieelielieii's  Reiae  in  die  Sehweiz. 

7  •  4}  :  pp.  383.  Zofingen  u.  T^ipzig.  Schaucnberg-Ott.  1H74 

Lamonty  Martha  Maedonald.   Impressions,  thoughta,  and  sketches,  during 
two  years  in  France  and  Switzerland.  London,  Moxon,  1844 

6§      4  :  pp.  iv,  443. 
de  Langle,  Marquis.  Tableau  pittoresqae  de  la  Suiaae. 

8i  X  5J  :  pp.  107.  Parifl  (Imprim.  d.  Revolutions)  1790 

LsMond,  Aubrey.   True  tales  of  mountahk  adventure  for  non-climbers  young 
and  old.   Second  edition.  London,  Unnin,  1903 

8f  X  5^  :  pp.  xviii,  299  :  plates. 
- —  Adventures  on  the  roof  of  the  worid.  Second  impression. 

7}  x5:  pp.  xvi,333:  plates.  I^jndon,  Unwin,  1907 

Maury,  Alfred.   Le  monde  alpestre  et  Ics  hautea  regions  du  globe.   In  Rev.  d. 
deux  mondes.  n.d. 
8 J  X  5J  :  pp.  121-147. 
Mazucbelli,  Indian  Alps :  Review  of.   In  Fraaer  s  Mag.  London,  Is.S.  voL  13, 
no.  77.  May  1878 

9  V  ^  •  pp.  652-658. 
MUton,  Viscount,  and  Cheadle,  W.  B.   The  North- West  passase  by  land. 

8J  X  5J  :  pp.  xiii,  397  :  map,  iU.  London,  GaaseU  (1865) 

Haumann,  Dr.  A.  Die  botanischen  Ergebnis.se  eines  dreit^iuigen  Sammelaus- 
iiugea  in  die  Umgcbung  der  Fiana-Schliiterhutte.  In  Abh.  naturw.  Ges. 
Isis.  Dresden,  Hft.  2.  1909 
9  X  5|  :  pp.  86-102. 
Mleolle,  HenrL  Courses  dans  les  Pyx^n^.  La  montagne  ct  ennx.  Xouvelle 
^tion.  Paris.  Bmudilliat,  1860 

6i  X  Ui  pp.  866. 
1,  Jp! 


Nordmann,  Jirinmiii.   Meine  Sonntage.    Waiviorlmch  aus  den  Bergen  des 

osterreichischen  Hochlandes.    2.  vernichrto  Auli. 

7x6:  pp.  viii,  328.  Wien  u.  Leipzig,  Klinkhardt,  1880 

Osenbrilggen,  Eduard.  Die  Schweiz  in  den  Wandelungen  der  Ncuzeit.  Wis- 
sensch.  Vortrage  hsg.  v.  Virchow  u.  v.  Uoltzendorfi.  Xi.  berie,  Hft.  252. 
8^  X  ff| :  pp.  40.  Berlin,  Rebel,  1876 

Fitlholdt,  Alexander.    Vcrsuch  einer  nenen   Gletsrhcrtheorie.    Ahdnick  d. 
"  Beitrage  z.  Geognosie  v.  TiroL"    Leipzig,  aui  Kosten  d.  Veriassors,  1843 
^  X  5^:  pp.  60:  ilL 
Ptyffer  zu  Neueck,  J.  J.  X.   Freudcn  und  Leiden  einer  Ueinen  Bercrreise. 

5  X  3}  :  pp.  69  :  3  lithographs.  Lnzem,  Huwyler,  1839 

Praetleal  Swiss  Guide.   By  Englishmen  abroad.   54th  year  of  issue. 
7  X  4| : pp. lax, 200 :  mapB,eto.  London, Kegan Paul :  France, etc.  1010 
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Pyrenees.  Voyage  dans  lea  PjT^n^s  fran9oises,  dirige  principalement  vei» 
le  Bigorre  &>  ies  V&ll^ ;  suivi  de  quelques  verites  oouvelles  &  impor* 
taatea  tsar  les  Eftox  de  Bareges  &  de  Bigone.  PAria,  Le  Jay,  1789 

7*  X  6 :  pp.  229. 

 Voyage  aux  P\T6n^s,  par  Tauteur  dea  soaveiun  de  voyage.  2«  Mition. 

M  X  44  :  pp.  286 :  frontispieoe.  Lillo.  Lefort.  1842 
 rToOTean  Guide  de  Bordeaux  vox  Pyrtoiea.    Guide-Chaix.  Biblio- 

th^ue  du  voyneeur.  P«ri«,  Chftiz  [0.  1860J 

6x4}:  pp-  xxxii,  256  :  map,  lithographs. 
~— —  A  peep  at  the  ^neneea.    By  %  pedestrian.    Being  a  tourist's 

note-book.    With  a  map.  London,  Whittaker,  1867 

6^  X  4  :  pp.  viii,  147  :  map. 
BalllM,  Thomas.   Letters,  during  a  tour  through  some  parts  of  France,  Savoy, 

Smtzerland,  Oermany,  and  the  Netherkuas,  in  the  summer  of  1817. 

7x4:  pp.  xii,  336.  Liverpool,  Taylor :  etc.,  1818 

RdkMn,  OmI|»  FmumIL  Scenery  of  the  Grampian  Mountains ;  iUnstmted 

by  Forty-Cne  Plates,  roprrscntinii  the  principal  hills  from  such  points 

as  display  their  piituie^que  features;  diversified  by  lakes  and  rivers: 

with  an  cxplnnatory  page  affixed  to  each  jdate  .  .  . 

22  X  14^  :  41  uncol.  plates.  London,  Longmans,  1819 

RockhiU,  W.'  WoolvUle.   Explorations  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet.   From  the 

Smithsonian  report  for  1802.       Washington,  Gov.  Print.  Office,  1893 

12  .  S  :  pp.  G5i)-679  :  ill. 
de  Saussure,  H.  B.   Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  .  .  .  Geneve,  Baide  Hanget,  1786 

Vols.  1  and  2,  10  x  7^ :  plates. 
Presented  by  G.  W.  Protheio,  E.sq. 
V.  Scheffel,  Joseph  Viktor,   Reiae-Biider.   Mit  einem  Vorwort  von  .Tnhannej« 

Proelss.  .  Stuttgart,  Bonz,  iss7 

6f  X  4J  :  pp.  xiv.  408. 
Sehubert,  Dr.  G.  H.    WandcrbOchleineinesreisenden  Gelehrten  nach  Salzburg, 

Tirol  und  der  Lombardey.  Erlangen,  Palm  u.  £nke,  1823 

5}  X  4}  :  pp.  viU,  278. 
Schweizer,  Pfarrer  J.  J.   T)as  Faulhorn  im  GrincUlwnM.   Ein  Topographic- 

imd   Panoram-Gem&lde,   entuorfen   von   mehreren  Alpeii«Freunden. 

Mit  einem  Panorama  von  Franz  Sohmid.  Bern,  Jenni,  18S2 

8  >  5  :  pp.  viii.  ij^)  :  panorama,  30  x  5^. 

Scott,  John.   Sketches  of  manners,  scenery,  etc.,  in  the  French  provinces, 

Switserland,  and  Italy  .  .  .  London,  Longmans,  1821 

S\  X  5\  :  ])p.  vi,  519. 
Simond,  L.   Switzerland  ;  or,  a  journal  of  a  tour  and  residence  in  that 

country,  in  the  vears  1817, 1818,  and  1819 :  .  .  .      London,  Murray,  1822 

2  vols.,  8|  X  6i. 
Sinlgaglia,  Leone.    Climbing  reminiscenf^es  of  the  Dolomites. 

9^  X  0^  :  pp.  xxiii,  224 :  map,  plates.  London,  Unwin,  1896 

No.  4  of  90  copies  on  Japan  paper. 
Spence,  James  Mudie.   The  land  of  Bolivar  ;  or  war.  poarp.  and  adventure  in 

the  Republic  of  N'enezuela.   Second  edition.  London,  Sampson  Low,  1878 

2  Tols.,  8|  X  5^  :  plates,  map. 
Stonawskl,  Johann.    Reisen  1886  und  1887  in  die  Schweiz.    Besteigong  des 

"Monte  Rosa,''  der  *' Jungfrau,"  des  "  VVeisehom,"    Matteihom "  und 

die  l^lineralienfnndorte  des  Bimienthali.  Brttnn,  Winiker,  1888 

9  X  5f :  pp.  54  :  plate  Matterhorn. 

Stnsser,  Pfarrer  Gottfried.   Aos  Grindelwaid.  Heft  1    25  Xeujahrs-Wunsche 

iiir  meine  Gemcinde.  Inteilaken,  Schlaefli,  1904 

10^  X  7J  :  pp.  51  :  portrait :  ill.  boards. 
 2.  Heft.  Von  des  Grabes  Rand  auf  zum  Oherland.  Trostlieder. 

10^  X  7^  :  pp.  205  :  2  plates :  ill.  boards.  Interlaken,  Schiaeiii,  1907 
SvHnnaild.  A  tear  thnraf^  part  of  France,  Switserland,  and  Italy,  indoding 

a  summary  history  iA  the  principal  cities,  •  •  »  In  two  volumes. 

9  X  5i :  2  vols.  London,  Baldwin,  1827 
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Switzerland.  Trip  to  Fuii  and  SwiteedMid.    Leeds,  printed  by  B.  W.  Sharp. 

8  X  5 :  pp.  z,  8a.  1^7 
 The  nunUee  ol  two  plain  LanoeeliiTe  men  thnragh  Belgium,  the  field 

of  Waterloo,  Prussia,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  France. 

7^  X  "If  :  PP-  72.  Manchester,  Ueywood :  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall  (1888) 
■       An  unconventional  guide  for  tourists.   A  fortnight  in  Switzerland :  a 

free-and-eaay  account  of  a  Hrst  visit  to  the  Higi.  the  Berneoe  Oberiand, 

Chamouny,  etc.    By  the  editor  of  the  "  Western  Gazette." 

S\  X  5J :  pp.  vi,  108.  London,  Cook :  Yeovil,  Clinker  &  Tite,  1880 

Thieto,  Ludwli^  Bilder  aus  den  Atpen.  Ennnemngen  mnes  Malers. 

6J  X  4J:  pp.  vii.  139.  Loipzit;.  Lorck,  18.17 

Thusis,  Via  Mala,  Schyn,  Dresduu,  Kunuuler,  lbU3 

X  4J :  14  photographs, 
nwch.  Rev.  Francis.    A  walk  round  Mont  Blano,  etc 

7^  X  4^  :  pp.  iv,  332  :  4  plates.  London,  Bentley,  1847 

Another  isane  had  no  plates. 

W.  H.   Davos  imSohnee.  Xliegende  BUtter  aus  dein  Kurh  Vx  n. 
7|  X  6| :  pp.  175.  Zurich,  Schnudt,  1683 

WilMi  The  CShmbrian  tourist,  or,  Bost-Ghaise  Gompanion  through  Wales; 
eontainingenxsoiy  sketches  of  the  Welsh  territories.  .  .  .  5th  edition  .  .  . 

London,  £dwards  and  Ivnibb :  Chester,  etc,  1821 
7x4;  pp.  xvi,  467 :  frontispiece. 
WMmann,  J.  V    Spaziergiingeinden  Alpen.  Wandorstudien  un«l  PlaudcR'ii  n. 
2.  ver&ndertc  und  vermehrte  Aufl.  f  raueofeld,  Huber,  18U2 

7^  X  6 ;  pp.  viii,  312. 
WlllUuns,  William.   Observations  on  the  Snowdon  Mountains;  with  some 
account  of  the  customs  and  nuumsn  of  the  inhabitants. 

9  X  d| :  pp.  200.  London,  Williams,  1802 
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GrtUan  Alpt, 

CiMA  Quest  de  Valeille  (3362  m.  =  11.027  ft.).— AiiLaist  11, 
1911.    Messrs.  K.  L.  G.  Irving,  G.  11.  L.  Mallory,  uud  11.  E.  G.  ^ 
Tjndale  traversed  this  peak  in  the  course  of  a  climb  along  the -main  * 
ridge  between  the  S.  Col  dee  Sengies  and  the  Ondezana. 

Left  Coj.;ne  at  midnight  and  ascended  Valeille  to  the  level  snow- 
field  of  Glacier  de  Valeille.  Crossed  this  to  foot  of  snow  couloir 
leading  up  to  Col  dos  Sengies.  Very  soon  after  sunrise  stones  fall 
in  this  couloir.  {I  had  special  opportunities  of  judging,  as  when  we 
reached  the  col  I  discovered  my  rucksack  had  been  loft  down  below, 
so  I  had  to  descend  and  reasoend  the  whole  couloir.)  The  rocks  on 
the  right  (descending)  are  easy  for  a  long  way  and  enable  a  safe 
route  to  be  taken. 

The  ridge  was  followed  over  what  is  note  called  the  Cima  Quest  de 
Valeille  to  the  Pta.  Scatiglion.  This  latter  point  is  the  Pte.  de 
Valeille  of  the  (1893)  'Climbers'  Guide'  map;  the  later  contour 
map  of  the  district  (1908)  has  altered  this  to  Pta.  Scatiglion. 

The  first  part  of  the  ridge  is  difficult,  particularly  a  short  over- 
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hanging  pitch  of  red  rock  near  the  col.  Three  hours  after  leaving  the 
col  we  reached  a  gap  almost  on  a  level  with  the  Ciardonei  glacier. 
From  this  gap  the  climbing  is  easier  up  to  the  I*ta.  Scatiglion  and 
still  easier  from  this  point  to  the  Ondczana,  which  was  reached  a 
little  he&ne  2  o'dook.  Descending  the  short  S.W.  ridge  to  the 
Teleccio  glacier  we  cioaeed  the  latter  to  the  rocks  below  and  rather 
E.  of  the  Col  Monei.  Cogne  was  reached  via  the  Monei  glacier  and 
the  Valnontey.  Time  about  SO  hours^  of  which  6  (?)  were  spent  in 
halts. 

The  topography  of  these  peaks  at  the  head  of  the  Valeille  is 
puzzling  owing  to  the  change  of  names  in  the  new  map.  The 
Ondesana  seems  to  be  so  obvioiuly  one  isolated  peak  and  the  ridge 
leading  to  it  on  the  east  so  level  that  I  cannot  account  for  any  such 
name  as  *  East  peak  of  the  Ondezana  *  which  I  have  seen  referred  to. 
The  Pta.  Scatiglion,  though  the  meeting-point  of  several  rid;:<'s,  is  not 
a  prominent  point  and  it  is  a  pity  for  the  map-makers  the  Ondezana 
was  not  put  in  its  place. 

Except  at  the  Col  des  Sengies  the  part  of  the  ridge  we  traversed 
would  be  difficult  to  reach  from  the  Valeille  glacier  without  great 
risk,  but  a  deli|^tful  traverse  of  the  Ondesana  and  Pta.  Scatiglion 
coold  be  made  from  the  Teleccio  to  the  Ciardonei  glaciers  involving 
no  serious  difficulties  at  all,  and  occupying  less  than  3  hours.  From 
the  latter  glacier  I  expect  it  would  be  a  long  walk  to  reach  a  comiort- 
able  bed. 

R.  L.  G.  Irving. 

Pem%ne9. 

La  Sexqla,  N.  Summit  (3702  m.  —  12,142  ft.)  VROU  THE  CoL  db 

LA  Reuse  d'Arolla  (or  Col  d'Orex), 

Leaving  Arolla  on  June  27,  1911,  at  1.50  a.m.,  Mr,  A.  Stuart 
Jenkins,  with  Jean  Bournissen  of  Heremence  and  Jean  Gaudin  of 
EvoUne,  reached  the  Col  de  la  Benee  d'Arolla  or  Col  d'Oren 
(3242  m.)  at  8.30  a.m. 

The  sharp  ridge  running  N.E.-S.W.  was  followed  with  a  fair 
amount  of  difficulty  (rock  not  very  sound)  to  a  first,  snow-capped, 
minor  summit  (about  2  hours  from  col).  From  thence  the  ridge 
was  continued  in  a  direction  N.-S.  to  the  summit  of  the  bengla 

(2  P.M.). 

The  last  hoar's  climb  was  over  dii&CQlt  slaba.  The  party  descended 
by  the  same  route,  using  an  extra  rope  on  two  occasions  to  gain 

time.    The  Col  de  la  Beuse  d'Arolla  was  reached  at  6  p.m. 

Much  time  could  be  saved  on  this  schedule  as  the  conditions  of  the 
mountain  were  very  bad  (much  snow  and  verglas  on  rocks).  A  fzood 
estimate  would  be  :  from  col  to  summit  3^  to  4  hours,  and  a  little  less 
for  the  descent. 

This  dimb,  a  little  too  far  from  Arolla,  will  best  be  made  by  start- 
ing £com  "PtBivyk  The  Italian  slope,  leading  in  about  4  hours  to  the 
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Col  de  la  Reuse  d'Arolla,  rises  ratlu  r  steeply  from  the  Combe  d'Ofen, 
but  seems  quickly  ascended  and  does  not  afford  the  drudgery  of  a 
long  tramp  over  snowfields.  As  to  the  sport  on  the  rocks,  it 
is  excellent.  The  N.  peak  of  the  Sengla  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
It  is  the  highest  and  most  imposing  mountain  in  the  Valpelline 
district,  and,  in  difficult,  can  be  compared  to  the  good  AioUa 
climbs. 

[This  ascent  at  last  clears  up  a  question  that  has  been  pending 
since  1866.  In  '  A.J.'  ii.  415  Mr.  G.  E.  Fostor  mentions  the 
ascent  of  a  sniall  peak  railed  Fm  Sciossa  on  the  Federal  Map,  in 
about  an  hour  from  the  summit  of  the  Col  de  la  Reuse  d'Arolla, 
Conway's '  Central  Pennine  Alps '  (1890)  says  that  the  peak  referred 
to  is  £a  Sengla;  on  the  strength,  I  imagine,  of  this  peak's  being 
the  nearest  to  the  col  in  question.  There  is  a  note  on  the  subject 
in  *  A.J.'  xix.  370  by  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Cust,  a  great  authority 
on  this  district.  This,  however,  seems  to  complicate  this  particu- 
lar point  still  further.  In  fact,  coinplieatioiis  seem  the  order 
■  of  the  day  in  connexion  with  this  frontier  ridge,  as  will  be  seen 
by  a  reference  to  a  very  vigorous  article  by  Sir  Martin  Conway  on 

*  Eidiausted  Districts  *  in  *  A.J.'  xv.  (particularly  pp.  261-2)  as 
well  as  to  the  footnote  by  Mr.  Gust  in  *  A.J.'  xix.  370-1. 
The  question  of  Mr.  Foster's  ascent  is  also  referred  to  but  not 
cleared  up  in  '  Ueber  Vas  und  Srhnee.'  2nd  edit.  1898,  ii.  521  2. 

Mr.  Cust  returns  to  tlip  subject  in  a  masterly  paper  accompanied 
by  a  sketch  map  in  '  A.J.'  xxii.  pp.  216-20  called  \  The  Kange 
8outh  of  the  Otemma  Glacier.'  He  concludes  that  the  peak 
ascended  by  lib.  Foster  was  the  Becca  Labbie  (3450  m.  of  tJie 
Valpellina  map  referred  to  below)  immediately  East  of  the  Col 
d'Otemma.  His  article  is  a  fine  instance  of  the  fascination  of 
intricate  Alpine  topography. 

Mr.  Stuart  .Imkins's  present  expedition  now  conclusively 
shows  that  La  iSeugia  certainly  cannot  be  ascended  '  in  about  an 
hour '  from  the  Gol  de  la  Reuse  d'Aiolla,  and  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  (possible,  as  Ifr.  Foster  himself  admits,  'A.J.'  xix. 
370)  that  the  col  reached  in  1866  was  not  the  Col  de  la  Reuse 
d'AroUa.  Mr.  Foster  was  probably  so  far  correct  that  he  may 
have  ascended  La  Sciossa  or,  as  it  is  now  named.  La  Sciassa. 
The  question  can  be  best  studied  by  a  reference  to  the  monograph 
'  In  Valpellina '  by  SS.  K.  Cauzio,  F.  Moudini,  and  N.  Vigna  in 

*  BolLCAJ.'  xxrii.  1899.  This  is  one  of  those  elaborate  and 
splendidly  illustnted  papers  for  which  tiie '  BoUettino '  is  famous^ 
and  which  makes  us  keenly  regret  that  its  publication  takes  place 
at  apparently  ever-increasing  inter\'al8.  The  photograph  of  La 
Sengla  on  p.  131  taken  from  very  near  the  Col  de  la  Reuse  d'Arolla 
shows  Mr.  Stuart  Jenkin.s's  route,  which  lies  straight  up  tiie  great 
rib  seen  in  face  (about  |  inch  from  the  right-hand  lower  corner) 
and  over  the  snow  summit  to  the  top  of  the  Sengla  Nord.  What 
Ifr.  Foster  probably  did  was  to  reach  the  gap  marked  Ool  d'Otemma 
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on  the  illuKtration, '  Boll.'  xxxii.  opp.  p.  104.  Thp  nompnrlature  of 
this  monoijraph  docs  not  a^ree  altogether  with  Conway's  '  (Vntral 
P<>nnirn>  Alps  '  or  with  Bali's  '  Western  Alps  '  (Dr.  Coolidge's 
edition),  nor  with  the  Siegfried  map  (the  Col  d'Otemma  of 
Siegfried  is  the  CoUe  Boetta  of  tiie  new  nomenclatnie).  I  have 
however  followed  it  and  the  Carta  della  ValpeUina  1.60,000, 
which  accompanies  the  monograph.  From  tfeis  col  he  may  have 
reached  either  the  Oulie  Cecca  (3550  m.)  or  La  Becca  Labbie 
(3450  m.),  neither  of  which  presents  any  dlBiculties,  although 
no  times  are  available  in  current  literature. 

The  Col  d'Otemma  (3321  m.)  referred  to  above  lies  between 
the  Oulie  Cecca  and  the  Becca  Labbie,  which  adjoins  La  Sdaasa 
and  is  the  moat  obvious  col  seen  from  the  Glacier  d'Otemma. 
As  Mr.  Foster  Ia3r8  great  stress  on  the  view  pr()])ably  the 
Oulie  Cecca  was  the  point  he  did  actually  gain.  Tlu'  Dufour 
map,  which  was  the  one  he  is  stated  to  have  used  (' A.  l.'  xix. 
370),  puta  the  name  La  Seiassa  close  to  the  Rceea  Labbie  and 
the  Oulie  Cecca.  There  can  be  little  doubt  therefore  that  the 
diffioulty  has  arisen  through  Mr.  Foster's  calling,  in  the  absence 
of  names  on  the  Dufour  map,  the  Ool  d'Otemma  the  Col  de  la 
Reuse  d'AroUa. 

The  authors  of  the  monograph  in  the  *  Bollettino '  above 
referred  to  are  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Foster  climbed  the  W.  Becca 
d'Oren  from  the  Col  de  la  Reuse  d'Arolla,  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  more  likely  that  he  should  make  a  mistake  about  the  name 
of  a  ool  to  wluch  no  name  is  given  on  the  map  which  he  had 
than  about  the  name  of  a  peak  which  is  named  and  shown  in  its 
approximately  proper  position,  and  which  lies  very  close  to  and 
may  have  been  taken  to  indicate  either  of  the  two  sammits 
mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Stuart  Jenkins  remarks  that  the  authors  of  the  monograph 
point  out  that  the  height  3321  m.  given  in  Conway  and  Bobba- 
Vaccarone  for  the  Colle  dell'  Oulie  Ceooa  which  is  the  Ool  d'Otemma 
mentioned  above  is  probably  incorrect.  Calculated  from  the 
contour  lines  of  the  Siegfried  map  the  height  works  out  about 
3200  m.  They  alst)  consider  that  the  height  on  the  Italian  map 
of  the  Becea  L;i))l)ie  S.W.  of  La  Sciassa  3321  m.  ia  incorrect  and 
should  be  about  3450  ni. 

The  following  note  from  Mr.  J.  U.  Clapham  also  throws  light  on 
the  point : 

'  Ball,  p.  451,  says  it  [La  Sengla]  can  be  thence  climbed  in 
an  hour."  I  have  not  other  books  by  me.  If  they  corre*  t  tbis,  my 
note  does  not  matter.  If  not,  it  may  be  of  some  use.  The  height 
from  the  eol  is  just  over  15(K>  ft.  The  rid«je  coming  down  to  the 
col  is  narrow,  jafr«^ed.  and  if  clinihable  at  all  a  loiij;  and  slow 
route.  We  tried  to  tind  a  way  up  by  a  rib  on  the  face  S.  of  this 
watershed  ridge.  The  rib  runs  into  the  ridge,  above  the  steepest 
parts  of  the  latter,  perhaps  600  ft.  above  the  col.   We  gamed 
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this  point,  after  rathor  ditruult  clinvhing,  in  1|  hour,  going 
slowly.  Above  it  the  rock  was  certainly  not  easy  for  some  distance 
and  we  came  down  for  lack  of  time,  aa  we  had  to  get  to  Mauvoisin 

that  night  I  doubt  whetiier  the  climb  up  could  have 

been  done  Itom  the  col  under  tiiiee  houza,  except  by  a  quick  part^.* 

J.  P.  F.] 

Bernese  OberUtnd. 

JuNGFRAU  (UGf)  Til. =  13,070  ft.),  asceiit  of  the  N.E.  Arete. — 
On  July  30,  1911,  Herr  Albert  Weber,  A.A.-C.Z.,  with  the  young 
guide,  H.  Schluncgger  of  Wengen,  left  the  Bergli  hut  at  1  A.U., 
and  reached  at  2.40  pt.  3560  above  the  Jungfraujoch.  The  weather 
was  good  and  reliable.  The  baggage  was  cut  down  to  a  minimum, 
crampons  hc\rt<i  left  behind. 

The  N.E.  arete  falls  into  three  main  divisions.  The  first  part  is 
from  the  Joch  to  pt.  3788  where  the  ►Si  hneeliorn  arete  joins  the  N.E. 
arete.  The  remainder  of  the  arete  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  a  huge  aeoondary  summit,  the  lower  portion  appearing 
steeper  and  the  upper  portion  more  broken.  The  upper  enid  of  tlie 
arete  is  pt.  ^)60  on  the  so-called  Hochfirn.  Leaving  the  pt.  3560 
at  3.10  A.M.  nn  easy  rh'mb  brought  the  party  to  the  first  great 
obvious  step  or  pitch  in  the  ridge  which  in  less  favourable  years, 
when  more  snow  and  ice  lie  on  the  rocks  than  in  1911.  may  prove 
an  insuperable  difficulty.  From  the  highest  tooth  of  this  step 
60  ft.  vertically  overhead  hung  a  rope  sling,  no  doubt  put  there 
by  the  Meade-Fuhrer  party  when  descending  this  aiite.  The 
only  w  ay  lay  obviously  on  the  N.  flank.  Along  t^e  upper  edge  of 
the  steep  wall  of  black  ire  steps  were  cut  for  a  distance  of  20  metres, 
whilst  the  rocks  above  tended  to  press  one  outwards  and  made 
tlie  traverse  a  most  delicate  operation.  At  the  end  of  the  20  metres 
was  a  comparatively  fair  stand  whence  the  ridge  was  regained  by  a 
very  steep  dimb  up  good  rocks.  There  foUowed  several  gensdarmes 
with  oonesponding  gaps.  The  climbing  was  not  easy,  Imt  pt.  3788 
was  reached  between  7  and  8  witliout  any  very  great  difficulties. 

The  second  part  of  the  ridge  which  now  followed  put  the  powers 
and  determination  of  the  party  to  an  even  greater  test.  The 
difficulties  are  considerably  greater  than  before.  The  many  deep 
gaps  caused  great  delays.  The  ever-recurring  gensdarmes  ure  in  the 
lower  6  to  10  metres  very  steep  and  hohUess.  More  than  onoe  the 
party  despaired  of  reaching  the  summit  before  nightfall,  and  were 
on  the  point  of  retreating.  But  their  determination  to  gain  at 
least  the  big  secondary  summit  and  *  to  have  a  look  '  drove 
them  always  forward.  One  particularly  obstinate  uendarme  again 
forced  them  to  a  desperate  traverse  on  the  icy  northern  Hank.  At 
about  noon  they  had  won  the  secondary  summit.  Almost  within 
reach  appeared  the  rocky  end  pt.  4060  of  the  Hochfirn,  but  the 
way  seemed  hopeless.   Alter  eight  hours'  most  strenuous  ftlimMng 
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it  required  great  determinntion  to  go  on  in  face  of  the  almost 
certainty  of  havin*;  evontually  to  retreat.  The  difficulties  of  the 
retreat  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  a  competing  party  several  hundred 
metres  below,  entangled  in  the  serata  and  crevasses  of  the  Klein 
Silberhorn,  were  a  great  factor  in  spurring  the  party  on.  A 
veritable  race  commenoed.  First  came  some  yery  sharp  ice  aretes, 
then  a  Tcrx  wal  of  the  difficult  climbing.  In  the  third  part  of  the 
ardte  which  now  followed  are,  in  its  upper  portion,  three  great 
gensdarmes.  Tho  attack  on  the  first  proved  most  difficult  and 
only  succeeded  with  much  trouble  and  risk.  What  followed  w-as 
very  impressive  but  not  correspondingly  difficult,  until  the  last 
Scharte  was  reached.  The  last  pitch  presented  an  abominably 
smooth-lookiiig  steep  face.  Any  traverse  was  out  of  the  qaestion, 
Kod  only  a  durect  attack  could  possibly  suoceed.  Nothing  could 
stop  the  party  now.  It  went  better  than  expected  and  exactly  at 
3  P.M.  they  gained  pt.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  saw  them 

on  the  highest  point  and  at  7.3()  the  Bergli  Hut  once  more  sheltered 
two  contented  men.  (XYI.  Jahresbericht  des  A.A.-C.  Zurich  fiir 
1911.) 

(rlarus  Alps. 

T6Dl-SAXDniPFEL  (3434  ni.-=  11,264  ft.),  by  the  N.  Arete, 
August  27,  1911,  Herreii  K.  Steiner  and  G.  Mieaeher,  both  of  the 
A.A.-C.Z. — The  N.  arete  is  divided  into  a  lower  st<'pped  portion 
with  two  well-marked  almost  perpendicular  pitches  about  500  feet 
high  and  an  upper  jagged  and  apparently  cut  ofE  bit.  The  lowest 
perpendicular  step  was  turned  on  the  right,  but  otherwise  the  ar^ 
was  followed  throughout.  From  the  Fridolin's  Hut  the  gap  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  the  first  great  pitch  was  reached.  From  here  a 
slight  descent  to  tlie  W.  and  a  nearly  horizontal  traverse  of  about 
80  metres  on  a  scree  slope  (danger  from  stones)  led  to  the  foot  of  a 
great  smooth  rock  buttress  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  wall  of  the 
A  steep  couloir  lying  behind  this  buttress  was  gained  by 
a  short  descent  on  the  doubled  rope.  The  couloir  was  followed 
without  great  difficulty  until  higher  up  the  rather  slabby  slope  led 
away  slightly  to  the  right  in  the  direction  of  a  small  gap  at  the  foot 
of  the  second  great  pitch  in  the  arete.  A  stec])  chimney,  smooth  and 
overhan'jina  at  the  top.  ItNid.s  to  tiic  irap.  The  cliiiiinev  is  at  tirst 
followed  and  the  main  arete  is  linally  gained  Jibout  10  metres  below 
the  gap  by  a  steep  dimb  out  to  the  left  up  very  steep  but  relatively 
good  rocks.  From  the  gap  mount  a  few  metres  to  the  E.  and  up  a 
steep  crack,  gain  the  foot  of  the  great  chimney  which  seams  the 
great  pitch  for  almost  its  whole  height.  Climb  this  chimney — very 
treacherous  rock — with  <;reat  difficulty  to  almost  Icvi'l  ridge 
above  the  ^reat  pitch  (Stoneman).  The  next  bit  of  arete  en<ls 
in  two  angular  towers  which  mask  the  8andgipfel  comjiletely. 
Rather  to  the  right  of  the  ardte  is  a  well-marked,  deep  cut,  stepped 
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chimney  wliich  ends  below  in  a  slabby  couloir.  The  foot  of  this 
cliiinney  is  <;ainofl  witliout  rlifficnlty  by  a  travorso  on  tho  \V.  flank  of 
the  arete.  The  lower  smooth  part  of  the  cliimuey  la  overcome  either 
direct  (very  haid — Klettenchohe)  or  one  dimbfl  out  to  the  left  up  a 
steep  wall  about  15  metres  to  a  nanow  ledge  and  along  this  a  lew 
metres  to  the  right  to  a  firm  stone  jutting  out  of  the  wall  over  iHiich, 
well  secured  by  the  rope,  one  can  get  into  the  chimney.  Forty  metres 
ii|)  till!*,  one  rcnrhoa  a  small  gap.  Follow  the  continuation  of  the 
chiniiK'V  whicli  joins  on  hero,  always  on  or  slightly  to  the  W.  of 
the  edge  of  the  aret^',  and  so  reach,  with  often  very  hard  rock  and  ice 
work,  the  great  ledge  which,  often  interrupted,  runs  right  across  the 
N.W.  face  of  the  mountain. 

Cross  this  ledge  to  the  foot  of  the  last,  partly  overhanging,  great 
step  in  the  areto.  some  100  metres  high.  Reach  a  small  gap  in  the 
arete  by  a  rotten  crark,  descend  about  3  metres  on  the  other  (N.E.) 
side,  and  traverse  about  15  metres  horizontally  t^  the  left  towards 
a  little  Kanzel.  From  here  one  h)oks  into  a  deep  ice  couloir  or 
chimney  (fiiskamin)  which  descends  steeply  on  the  E.  of  the  arSte 
and  breaks  off  on  the  continuation  of  tiie  above-mentioned  great 
ledge  in  a  smooth  slab.  A  little  crack  from  right  to  left  leads  into 
the  ice-chimney  which  a  few  metres  above  the  little  Kanzel  or 
shoulder  ends  verticallv  above  an  inclined  slab.  This  slab  is  not 
directly  accessible  but  can  be  reached  from  the  right  by  roping  down 
from  behind  a  block  detached  from  tlie  wall.  Get  into  the  chimney  by 
the  partly  over-hanging  rotten  crack  and  finally  reach  in  exceedingly 
steep  and  tiring  ioe-steps  the  summit  plateau  (15  hrs.  from  the  hut ; 
13  hrs.  from  the  foot.)   (XVL  Jahiesberioht  des  A.A.-aZ.  1911.) 

BTFFRTENSTOrK  (3420  m.— 11.237  ft.),  bv  the  E.  arete,  August  7, 
llUl,  lierren  W.  A.  Keller  and  A.  Kiibler.  Ijeaving  the  Puntaiglas 
Hut  at  4  A.M.  the  suirunit  was  reached  by  way  of  the  Upper  Frisalliicke 
and  tl»e  S.  arete  at  7  a.m.  Quitting  the  lower  summit  3371  m.  at 
8  the  E.  ridge  was  followed  to  the  very  jagged  bit  between  pts. 
3371  and  3248.  All  the  gensdarmes  were  cUmbed — rock  not  always 
good — pt.  3248  was  reached  at  10.  Then  followed  a  number 
of  fairly  difficult  gen.'^darmes  which  were  either  climbed  or  traversed 
on  the  N.  side  inunediately  below  the  crest  of  the  arete.  The  last 
pitch  before  the  gap  W.  of  pt.  3(>1>S  was  turned  partly  bv  a  hmg 
traverse  on  the  N.  face  but  lower  down  the  arete  itself  was  followed. 
The  last  great  gendarme  pt.  3098  was  climbed  diieet  by  a  crack 
and  slabs  of  the  N.  face  and  up  a  short  sharp  ar^  The  party 
reached  their  tent  S.  of  the  Kistenstdokli  at  1  p.ii.  (XVI.  Jahies- 
bericht  des  A.A.-C.Z.  1911.) 

This  is  the  first  time  the  E.  arete  has  been  followed  without  making 
use  of  the  so-called  '  Riinder  '  which  arc  well  shown  in  the  picture 
S.A.C.  Jahrbuch  XXXV.  pp.  326-7.  Mr.  Mumm's  interesting  paper, 
'  The  Bifertenstock  and  its  neighbours/  in  A.J.  zxiii.  450  seq, 
also  describes  these  Bander. 
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BuBBTENSTOrK  (3426  I!!  ILS.*]?  ft.),  by  the  N.W.  and  N. 
laoes,  July  7,  1911,  Herren  J.  Muuck  and  W.  A.  Kollor. — Leaving 
tlie  Fritlolinshiitte  at  4  A.M.,  pt.  3003  was  reached  by  Fynn's  route 
(Jahresbcricht  A.A-C.Z.  1906)  at  9.30.  They  then  proceeded  to 
cut  up  the  very  difficult  ice  fall  of  the  N.  face.  They  gained  the 
edge  of  the  ice  tongae  and  catting  acroes  from  left  to  right  reached 
the  E.  edge  of  the  ice-tongae  which  forms  a  sharp  edge  up  which 
progress  was  rather  better.  The  summit  was  reai  hcd  at  4.20  p.lf. 
after  nearly  six  hours'  continuous  cutting — about  22rKj  steps.  Very 
fine  route  but  dangerous  from  stones.  (XVI.  Jahrefibericht  des 
A.A.-C.Z.  fiir  1911.) 

Ardie  Nomxny, 

In  '  A.J.'  xxvi.  pp.  84  seff.,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  expedi- 
tions carried  out  by  Dr.  Georg  Kunne  and  Herr  Richard  Potach 
in  the  Tysf  jord  district. 

Dr.  Kiinno  has  now  published  in  the  *  O.A.Z.'  1912,  pp.  197-202 
and  pp.  213  svq.  full  particulars  of  his  travels,  with  a  sketch  map. 
Dr.  Kurd  Endell  and  Dr.  Wilhelm  Martin  have  alao  now  published 
in  the  *  O.A.Z.'  1912,  pp.  74-78,  93-98,  109-118,  full  deecriptioDS 
of  tiieir  explorations  in  the  Lyngenfjord  district.  Attention  was 
drawn  to  these  in  '  A.J.'  xxvi.  p.  85.  Their  paper  is  very  well 
iUustrated  and  contains  also  a  useful  sketch  map. 

The  bil>liography  with  which  their  paper  concludes  is,  for  facility 
of  reference,  printed  below. 

1874.  Beskrivelse  af  Trouiso  Amt.  Udgivet  af  den  geografiske 
Opmaling.    Kristiania,  1874.    S.  1-156. 

1889.  O.  Yorwerg.  Ans  Lyngen.  Norske  Turistforenings 
Aarbok  1889.   S.  41-63.   Mit  Kartenskizze. 

1891.  O.  Vorwerg.  Eine  Erstlingsbesteigung  in  der  Kjostinder- 
gruppe.    Z«'its(  hr.  d.  D.u.O.A.-V.  1891.   S.  375-  381. 

189(5.  I.  (  aspari.  Turistruter  paa  Lyngenlialvoen  og  tilgraen- 
sende  fjeldpurticr  i  Tromso  Amt.  Norske  Turistforenings  Aarbok. 
189G.    S.  39-60. 

1899.  I.  Caspari.  Kogle  nye  f jeldbestigninger  og  Fjeldovergange 
paa  Lyngenhalvoen.  Noxske  Turistforenings  Aubok.  1899.  S. 
44-^61. 

1899.  W.  C.  Slingsby.  Mountaineering  in  Arctic  Norway. 
Alpine  Journal,  xix.    1899.    S.  414-437. 

1899.  G.  Hastings.  The  Lvngen  district.  Alpine  Journal, 
xix.  1899.    S.  35(3-303  und  8.  611-615. 

1899.  Mrs.  Main  (Aubrey  le  Blond).  Lyngenfjord  district. 
Alpine  Journal,  xix.  1899.  8.  257-261  und  Sorfjord  district. 
S.  615-620. 

1900.  E.  L.  Strutt.  ('.  V.  Kawlence  und  L  C.  Bawlence. 
Alpine  Journal,  xx.  I'.KK).    S.  47-48. 

1907.  K.  S.  Klingenberg.  Fra  Tromso.  Norake  Turistforenings 
Aarbok.   S.  99-104, 
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1908.  Mrs.  Main  (Aubrey  le  Blond).  Mountaineering  in  the 
land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1908-  (WeU 
illustrated.)    S.  1-308. 

1908.  0.  D.  Tauern.  Fjeldture  i  Troniso  Amt.  Norske 
Turistforenings  Aarbok.   1906.  S.  31-38. 

1908.  M.  nnd  J.  Folsyik.  (Taienberioht.)  Nonke  ToriBtfoieiiiiigB 
Aarbok  1909.    S.  209/210. 

1910.  Chr.  B.  Heinibock.  Omkring  69'5^  Norske  TunBtforeningB 
Aarbok  1910.    S.  131-137. 

1911.  K.  EndcU.  (Turonbericlit.)  O.A.-Z.,  Nr.  847.  S.  362-364. 
1911.    W.   Martin.    (Tureubcricht.)   Jahresbericht  des  Akad. 

Aipenvereins,  BerUn,  1911. 

The  only  ezkting  map  is  itated  to  be  the  Kaxt  oyerTromaS 
Amt,  eoale  1 : 200,000  wUoh  howoTei  shows  none  of  the  GkMners. 


VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  IN  1911. 

Mont  Blane  Oroup, 

Mont  Blanc  (ISIO  m.  =  15,782  ft.)  by  the  Brenva.— Reverting 
to  my  resume  in  '  A.  J.'  xxvi.  pp.  171-176,  Mr.  John  W.  S.  Brady 
of  Baltimore,  U.S.A.,  has  been  j^ootl  enough  to  send  me  the  following 
particulars  of  his  ascent  of  August  2,  1911,  which  is  accordingly 
the  thirteenth  by  this  route. 

Lisbon.  2nd  July  ltd 2. 

Dear  Captain  Farrar,— I  have  just  had  forwarded  to  me  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Allaton  Burr  who  asked  me  to  let  you  know  about  my 
Brenva  expedition  last  year.  .  .  .  My  guide  was  Christian  Kauf- 
mann,  Canadian  guide,  of  Grindelwald.  ...  A  young  porter, 
Alexis  Groox,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  route,  accompanied  us.  We 
1^  Courmayeur  at  10  o'clock  and  arrived  at  the  gite  about  four 
in  the  afternoon.  We  left  the  sleeping  place  at  one  o'clock  the 
next  morninf;,  Wedtiosduy.  Auiiust  2,  and  crossed  tlie  glacier  above 
without  difhculty.  Before  'knife-edge'  we  met  with  some 
rather  hard  blue  ice,  but  the  knife-edge  '  itself  was  covered  with 
deep  soft  snow.  Above  this  we  (that  is,  the  guide  who  did  the 
work  alone)  were  aided  by  the  traces  of  Mr.  Burr's  steps  made  the 
Fnday  before,  which  saved  us  time  in  finding  the  right  direction. 
The  slope  was  mixed  snow  and  ice  and  as  soon  as  convenient  we 
took  to  tlie  rocks  (as  much  as  was  po.'^sible).  The  ice  cliff  was  in 
good  condition.  We  arrived  at  tlie  summit  hut  about  3  o'clock  P.M., 
and  went  down  to  ies  Bossons  station  in  time  to  get  the  train  for 
Chamonix  about  8  o'clock  I'.iM.  The  weather  was  a  little  doubtful 
soon  after  sonrise,  and  about  9  o'clock  a.m.  we  spent  an  hour  in  a 
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cieyaase  some  way  above  the  '  knife-edge '  because  of  a  thunder^ 
rtorm.    After  this  the  weather  ])pcame  quite  good. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  sent  you  tliis  before  but  I  just  received 
Mr.  Burr's  letter  to-day  on  my  arrival  here  from  South  America. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  8.  Bradt. 

Dufot'rspitzp:  (4038  m.  —  15,217  ft.),  DEsrENTOFTiiE  E.  face. — 
On  September  1,  1911,  Dr.  Otto  Stein  of  Diitweldorf,  with  the  guides 
Heiiirich  and  Alfred  Burgeiier,  reached  the  summit  by  the  ordinary 
rout€  at  9  a.m.,  tiaveiaed  the  ridge  to  the  Gienzgipfel,  and  com- 
menced at  10  A.M.  the  descent  of  die  fairly  difficult  loolm  of  the  E. 
ridge.  At  4  p.m.  they  reached  the  lowest  point  of  these  rocks,  and 
as  stones,  falling  to  the  right  and  left  in  the  couloirs,  raked  the 
bergsehnind,  they  waited  here  till  (y  p.^f. 

They  descendiMl  the  steep  ice  slope  leading  to  the  bergsehrund 
with  the  utmost  speed,  using  crampons,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  spare 
rope  attached  to  two  heavy  spikes  driven  into  a  crack  in  the  rocks 
and  whfeh  was  finally  left  behind. 

They  crossed  the  bergsehrund  and  descended  the  steep  glacier, 
sigsagging  a  good  deal  to  avoid  the  seracs. 

Forced  more  and  more  in  a  N.  direction  towards  the  Couloir 
Marinelli,  they  reached  its  S.  bank  at  9.3f)  p.>f.,  a  good  distance 
below  the  rocks  of  the  Grenzgipfel,  but  still  u  good  way  up  the  ice 
slope. 

At  first  they  descended  the  couloir  in  good  snow,  but  soon  striking 

black  ice  and  Ruling  to  find  a  bett-er  way  amongst  the  seracs  they 
decided  to  cut  across  the  couloir  to  the  rocks  of  the  Nordend. 

This  took,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  some  five  hours,  and  was  a 
brilliant  feat  on  the  part  of  Heiurich  Burgeuer,  after  the  exhaustiug 
work  of  the  day. 

Just  before  reaching  the  rocks  a  deep  ice  gully  had  to  be  negotiated. 
This  was  done  by  sacrificing  an  ice-axe  and  letting  themselves 
down  by  the  rope. 

They  waited  on  the  rocks  till  sunrise,  and  finally  reached  the 
Cabane  Marinelli,  38  hours  after  leaving  the  Betemps  hut. 

The  party  was  hit  by  two  or  three  stones  in  the  Couloir  Marinelli 
and  again  in  crossing  a  couloir  of  the  Nordend,  but  fortunately 
without  any  serious  results. 

Heinrich  Burgener  had  been  studying  the  conditions  for  some 
years  past,  and  in  view  of  the  unusually  fine  weather  the  expedition 
was  decided  on. 

(Communication  through  J.  W.  Stein,  Esq.,  A.C.) 

[The  descent  of  this  face  from  below  the  upper  bergsehrund  was 
made  on  July  21,  1885,  by  Herr  Johann  Strauss  with  the  famous 
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guide  CbriHtiaii  Ranjiotincr  of  Kiils.  Tlit-y  were  making'  tlu'  ast  ciit 
of  the  Dufourspitze  from  this  side,  when,  just  below  the  bergschrund, 
a  short  distance  from  the  rucks  of  the  Grenzgipfel,  a  stone,  the  size 
of  a  man's  head,  coming  from  a  great  height,  knocked  Rangetiner 
out  of  his  steps,  breaking  an  arm  and  two  ribs.  Fortunately  Herr 
StiauBS,  although  at  first  dragged  down,  was  able  to  bring  the  party 
to  anchor  without  further  damage.  Kai^etiner  was  however 
unabk%  in  his  wounded  state,  to  stand  the  exertion  of  ascendinf^'.  and 
the  two  wer(>  compelled  to  make  their  way  down  to  the  Jiigerriicken 
in  continual  danger  from  falling  stones.  Rangetiner  was  killed 
with  his  whole  party  in  the  following  year  by  the  giving  way  of  a 
cornice  on  the  Gloclmerwand. 

A  fitting  parallel  to  Dr.  Stein's  voluntary  descent  of  this  face  is 
Dr.  Paul  Giissfcldt's  descent  of  the  even  more  dangerous  Couloir 
du  Lion  under  the  leadership  of  the  latt»  Alexander  Hurgener, 
father  of  Heinrich  the  leader  and  uncle  of  Alfred  Burgener  the 
other  guide  of  Dr.  Stein's  adventure.  J.  i*.  F.] 


ALPINE  ACCIDENTS  IN  1912. 

On  March  2  Herr  Heinrich  Wildung,  in  making  the  descent  of  the 
N.  face  of  the  Sauling  (2(M7  m.)  near  Fiissen,  Bavarian  Alps,  with 
five  friends,  slipped  on  some  steep  snow  and  fell  some  400  metres, 
being  killed  by  contact  with  outcropping  rocks. 

On  March  3  Herr  Gustav  Streinz,  aged  22,  with  some  friends, 
attempted  the  ascent  of  the  Gross  Venediger  from  the  Kiirsinger- 
Hiitte.  They  were  compelled  by  bad  weather  to  turn  round  before 
reaching  the  summit  and  had  just  unroprd  afti-r  ])assing  the 
crevassed  part  of  the  Obenolzbachkees  when  iSlreinz  who  was  leading 
suddenly  disappeared  into  a  creyasse— «bout  3  feet  wide  and  only 
lightly  snowed  over.  The  whole  party  was  on  skis.  The  body  was 
not  recovered  till  the  7th  from  a  depth  of  over  60  feet,  and  it  was 
obvious  from  the  injuries  that  death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 

On  Marcli  2')  on  the  Schneeberg  near  Vienna  occurred  another  ski 
accident  involving  the  loss  of  ten  lives  including  Herr  Aemilius 
Hacker,  a  well-known  Austrian  mountaim  er.  The  weather  on  the 
■  24th  was  bad,  but  the  morning  of  the  25th  broke  fine.  Accordingly  a 
party  of  nine  men  and  one  lady  under  Hacker's  guidance  started 
from  the  Hotel  to  ascend  the  Hochschneeberg.  Soon  mist  and  a 
fresh  snowstorm  came  on.  After  several  hours'  hard  work  the  party 
reached  the  Fischerhiitte,  but  in  attem])ting  to  descend  the  wliole 
party  broke  down  a  cornice  and  were  carried  down  the  slope,  which 
is  described  as  only  1(K>  yards  long  and  ending  in  a  level  basin,  ami 
were  siiffocated  in  the  masses  of  snow.  The  lady  alone  was  lightly 
covered  up  and  was  got  out  alive.  A  very  sympathetic  notice 
of  Herr  Hacker  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Rickmers  appears  in  the 
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•  MittlH'iiunKcir  p.  112  seq.    The  '  O.A.Z.'  1912,  p.  153  .sr 7. 

also  contiiins  boiiie  interesting  details  of  Herr  Hacker  s  career  by 
his  Mend  Dr.  Giinter  Fieihezr  v.  Saar. 

On  April  28,  Dr.  tamntimami  of  Hvmoli  wbb  killed  wlien 
ascending  with  two  companions  the  S.  face  of  the  Sonneck. 
The  unfortunate  climber,  who  was  leading  his  party,  had  already 
surmounted  the  principal  difficulties  and  was  within  a  fvw  yards  of 
the  arete,  the  r<)p(>  having  been  taken  off.  He  was  holdin*];  on  to  a 
big  rock  wliich  gave  way.  He  is  described  as  a  good  and  practised 
climber,  having  done  many*  difficult  zook  dimlw. 

On  Ifaj  5,  Bmt  Bum  7Mg«  of  Offenbacki  a  young  and 
capable  rock  climber,  was  killed  on  the  Rotenlels  near  MiiDster- 
a.-St.  The  party  was  engaged  in  the  descent,  but  at  the  actual 
moment  Jiiger  was  out  of  sight  of  hiB  companiona,  bo  that  the  cause 
of  the  accident  is  not  clear. 

On  May  IG,  three  young  climbers,  Oeorg,  Freiherr  v.  Tucher, 
Hang,  Fraiherr  y.  Tucher,  and  Heir  Ahrentrant,  of  Munidi 
were  killed  on  the  WaWMtoin.  They  fell  from  near  the  HittagB- 
scharte  on  the  Greinauer  side.  Ptobably  the  wintry  conditions 
had  to  do  with  the  ialL 


ALPINE  NOTES. 

*  The  Alpine  Guide.' — Copies  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  new  edition  of 
this  work,  price  125.  net,  and  of  '  Hints  and  Notes,  Practical  and 
Scientific,  for  Travellers  in  the  Alps '  (being  a  new  edition  of  the 
General  Introduction),  price  3j?.,  can  be  obtained  from  all  book- 
sellers, or  from  Messrs.  St^iuford,  12  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

"Vhk  Af-pine  Guide,'  The  Central  Alps.  Part  I. — A  new 
edition  of  tliis  ])ortioTi  of  the  '  Alpine  Guide,'  by  the  late  John  Ball, 
F.R.S.,  Preaideiit  of  the  Alpine  Club,  reconstructed  and  revised  on 
behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  under  the  general  editorship  of  A.  V. 
Valentine-Richaids,  Fellow  of  Girist's  College,  Cambridge,  is  now 
ready,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers,  or  from  Messrs. 
Stanford,  12  Long  Acre,  W.C.  It  includes  tiiose  portions  of 
Switzerland  to  the  north  of  the  Rhone  and  Bhine  valleys. 

'  The  Alpine  Guide,'  The  Central  Alps.  Part  II.— A  new 

edition  of  this  portion  of  *  The  Alpine  Guide,*  by  the  late  John  Ball, 
F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  reconstructed  and  n  vised  on 
behalf  of  tlic  Alpine  Club  under  the  general  editorship  of  the  Kev, 
George  Broke,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers, 
or  from  Messrs.  Stanford,  12  Long  Acre,  W.C.  It  includes  '  those 
Alpine  portions  of  Switserland,  Italy,  and  Austria,  which  lie  S.  and 
E.  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine,  8.  of  the  Arlberg,  and  W.  of  the 
Adige.' 
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Death  of  Tkakhkr  Gottfried  Strasser. — The  death  of  the 
well-known  '  Gietscherpfarrer '  took  place  at  Griudelwald  on  A^ril  9. 
Bom  in  Lwieiien  in  1864  Pf uier  Straaaer  becune  pastor  of  Gnndd- 
wald  in  1879.  He  took  a  deep  inteieet  in  all  monntaineezing 
matters  and  was  always  to  the  front  when  any  trouble  befell  his 
small  eommunity.  His  place  will  be  hard  to  filL 

Dbath  of  Herr  Johann  SAimiBB.— The  death  of  this  well- 
known  climber  and  botanist  is  announred  as  having  taken  place  at 
Boxen  on  April  21,  in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  is  well  known 
for  many  adventurous  asrents — carried  out  often  alone — in  the 
vicinity  of  his  home  at  iiozen.  Among  the  fiiHt  ascents  made  by 
him  are  those  of,  the  Grasse  Furchetta,  Santnerspitse,  Gfosser 
Valbonkogel,  and  vaiiations  on  the  Lsjigkofel  and  Giohmannspitae. 
He  was  also  the  sole  companion  of  Robert  Hans  Schmitt,  whose 
name  is  indelibly  imprinted  in  Alpine  history,  on  the  first  ascent  of 
the  then  considered  inaccessible  f iinffingerspitze  by  the  famous 
Schmittkamin. 

Le  p£R£  Gaspard. — La  Monlayne  for  April  1912  contains  a  very 
appieoiative  notice  by  H.  Bmile  Hovel-Goiapne  of  this  famous  guide, 
the  oonqneior  of  the  Meije.  Bom  at  St.  Christophe  on  March  29, 1834, 

the  Ysteran  guide,  if  one  may  judge  firom  the  picture  of  him  which 
accompanies  the  notice,  still  retains  much  of  his  old  vigour.  Five 
of  his  sons — Maximin,  Casimir.  Joseph,  Devouassoud,  Alexandre — 
and  his  two  sons-in-law — J.  B.  Rodier  and  Pierre  Richard — are  well-  • 
known  guides.  The  eldest  son  Pierre  who  accompanied  his  father 
on  the  first  ascent  of  the  Meije  was  lamed  by  an  accident  cutting 
wood  early  in  his  career.  Pdre  Gaspaid  has  had  two  whres,  fifteen 
duldren  and  twenty-five  grandchildren.  He  has  accounted  for 
upwards  of  500  chamois,  has  had  thirty-nine  seasons  as  guide, 
and  counts  twenty-three  first  ascents  to  his  credit  among  which 
are: 

1.  The  Meije. 

2.  Pic  Gaspard. 

3.  South  face  of  the  Ecrins. 

4.  Pic  d'Olan  from  the  north. 

5.  Central  summit  of  the  Ailefroide. 

6.  Pelvoux  by  the  N.  face. 

The  Kasbek  Group  in  the  Caucasus. — Herr  Oscar  Schuster 
gives  in  the  '  O.A.Z.'  1912,  145-148  some  very  useful  information 
about  travelling  in  this  group.  He  deab  with  the  question  of 
literature,  maps,  inns,  huts,  Ac.   The  information  is  supplementary 

to  the  Topographical  notes  given  in  Appendix  B  of  Mr.  Freshfield's 
'  The  Explor^on  of  the  Caucasus.'  Herr  St^huster  mentions  that 
there  is  now  a  motor  service  on  the  '  Geortjian  Tli^'h road  '  which 
does  the  journey  between  Wladikawkas  and  Tiflis  in  10  hours. 
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The  K!»s))»'k  district  is  the  most  l  asily  rcachod  and  Horr  Schuster's 
very  useful  inforniation  as  to  the  present  conditions  is  very  welcome. 
The  1912  edition  of  Biidekcr's  '  Rus.sland  '  contains  useful  maps  of, 
and  informatioii  about,  the  Caucasus. 

Mount  Blackhurn  (Alaska),  1G,140  ft. — The  semi-weekly 
Colonist,  oi  Victoria,  B.C.,  of  May  28,  11>12,  announces  the  ascent  of 
this  peak  by  Misa  Dora  Keen  of  Pliiiadelphia  on  May  19.  This  is 
stated  to  be  the  first  ascent  of  the  preat  Copper  River  peak. 

Miss  Keen  with  her  instruments  and  tents  sailed  from  Seattle 
on  April  10,  and  upon  her  arrival  at  Eennicott  her  chief  of  staff, 
John  E.  Barett,  superintendent  of  the  Blackburn  mine,  was  ready 
with  his  five  men  and  two  teams  of  dogik  The  party  encountered 
many  storms  that  com|>elled  them  to  remain  under  shelter  for  days 
at  a  time.  On  May  7  tliree  of  tlie  party  ri  luriied  to  Kennicott  for 
fuel,  alcohol  and  provisions,  the  supplies  liaviti^  become  exhausted. 

Miss  Keen  attempted  to  climb  Mount  Blackburn  last  August,  but 
was  oUiged  to  turn  hack  after  she  had  discovered  what  she  thought 
to  be  a  feasible  ronte.  This  route  was  followed  successfully  by  the 
present  expedition. 

Nxw  Bailways. — The  line  from  Zweisimmen  to  Lenk  was  opened 
on  June  8.  The  line  from  Banz  to  ]>isentiB  is  announced  to  be 
opened  on  August  1. 

BooTNAiLS. — The  Allers  pattern  UHU  Stollcn  arc  now  made  by 
Max  Seib,  Karlsruhe.  I  have  used  them  for  several  years  and 
find  them  admirable.  They  need  attention  to  see  ihe  screws 
remain  tight  and  they  do  not  seem  to  answer  iot  heavy  men. 

J.  P.F. 

Swiss  Aijmnk  C\.vh  Hi  t  Britannia. — This  hut,  built  on  the 
Kleine  Allalinliorii  Saas  Fee,  will  he  ))reseiited  to  the  Swiss  Alpine 
Club  on  beiialf  of  the  British  suhs*  rihers  at  the  inauguration, 
which  will  take  place  ou  Saturday,  August  17,  1912. 


JREVIEWS  ANU  NOTICES. 

The  Canadian  liockiu :  Hew  and  Old  Trails.  By  A.  P.  Culejuao,  Ph.D.,  F.B.G.S., 
Flcofenor  of  Geoh^  in  the  Univenity  of  Toronto.  Lcnidon :  T.  Fbher 
Unwin.  1911. 

Everyone  who  cares  for  Alpine  literature  (using  that  adjective  in 
its  most  comprehensive  sense)  will  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 

genial  and  attractive  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Coleman,  one  of  the  original 
Vioe>PiesidentSy  and  the  second  President,  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
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Canada,  tells  the  story  of  eight  exploratory  mountaineering  trips, 

cxt<>nding  over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  ceiitiiry,  in  the  Rockies 
and  the  Selkirks.  Its  appearance  is  doubly  satisfactory  liecauso.  so 
far  as  we  arc  aware,  no  previous  account  of  the  four  (Mrliest  journeys 
has  ever  appeared  ijcfore,  and  Mr.  Coleman,  though  well  known  as 
the  discoyerer  of  Foitrass  Lake  and  the  exposer  of  Mts.  Bmiwn 
and  Hooker,  has  still  hardly  leoeived  tiie  full  meed  of  credit  due  to 
him  as  a  pioneer.  The  present  narrative  of  them  is  simply  fascinating, 
and,  belated  though  it  is,  breathes  throughout  the  first  fresh  delight 
felt  by  the  discoverer  of  a  new  phiyground. 

In  May  188-t  Mr.  ('olcnian  started  in  the  semi-weekly  train  from 
Winnipeg  to  pay  liis  first  visit  to  the  Rockies,  and  he  enchains  the 
readers  attention  fiom  the  opening  page  with  a  liveljr  dewnii^ion 
of  the  journey  (which  occupied  three  days  and  two  nights)  across 
the  prairie  to  Calgary,  then  a  town  of  log  cabins  and  about  one 
thousand  inliabitants.  It  was  an  interestin<^  moment.  Two  or 
three  months  later  some  members  of  the  British  Association  travelled 
by  train  to  Hector  on  the  Continental  Divide,  and  two  of  them,  Mr, 
R.  M.  Barrington,  one  of  our  own  members,  and  Dr.  Swanzy,  con- 
tinued the  journey  westward  and  made  the  first  passage  across  the 
Rockies  and  SeUdria  to  the  Pacific.  A  year  earlier  the  fiintOanadian 
Alpine  Club  had  been  instituted  by  Sir  Sanford  Fleming  and  a 
few  others  on  the  summit  of  Rogers  Pass,  but  these  were  all  there 
primarily  on  business,  as  surveyors  and  railway  men  ;  j)robiibly 
Mr.  Coleman  was  tlie  first  traveller  whom  love  of  the  mountains 
pure  and  simple  (learned  by  him  in  the  Alps  and  Norway)  brought 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Canada  from  the  East. 

After  a  short  stay  at  his  brother's  lanohe  near  Morley,  he  went  on 
to  'Railhead/  wfaioh  was  then  at  Laggan,  a  few  miles  short  of 
Hector,  and  thence  climbed  the  nearest  mountain  with  a  Scotch 
en«jineer.  '  It  was  onlv  a  commonplace  mountain,'  lie  says,  '  about 
eight  thousiind  feet  hi^h,  without  a  name  so  far  as  I  am  aware,'  but 
it  was  a  be/^inniiif^.  Next  day  he  visited  Lake  Louise,  which  had 
been  discovered  only  two  years  before,  and  then  descended  into 
British  Columbia  wi^  a  pack-train.  Mr.  Coleman  describes  himself 
as  a  *  tenderfoot '  in  relation  to  this,  one  of  the  two  })rinoipal  methods 
of  Canadian  trayeL  Jn  the  other  method,  which  prevails  in  the 
Eastern  provinces,  viz.  canoeing,  he  was  an  expert,  and  in  the  arts 
of  camp  life  and  the  whole  business  of  takini!;  care  of  oneself  in  the 
wilderness,  he  possessed  ample  resources,  with  an  abundant  reserve 
over  for  emergencies,  wliich  were  varied  and  numerous. 

He  rafted  over  the  Cohimbia  and  spent  some  time  in  the  Selkirks, 
exploring  the  N.  branch  of  the  Spillimacheen  River.  On  the  way 
back  he  made  the  ascent  of  Castle  Mountain  near  Silverton,  and 
returned  to  civilisation  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  mountains  thou^rh 
by  no  means  enamoured  of  '  packin*;  '  as  a  mode  of  travel.  In 
the  follovvin}^  year  the  railwav  took  him  to  Donald,  whence  he  drove 
over  Rogers  Puss  to  Revelstokc,  with  the  double  object  of  going  up 
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to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia  and  seeing  something  of  the  placer* 
mining  then  gnin<;  on  in  that  r^on,  and  of  exploring  tiie  N. 
portion  of  the  Selkirk  ranfip.  His  idea  was  to  make  tlu^  rivor  his 
base  of  oporatioiis.  ;iiul  tln'ncc  to  f^o  on  foot  up  the  side  valleys, 
carrviiiLj  what  was  needful  for  a  few  days  on  his  back.  He  did  explore 
one  of  t  he  creeks  to  its  head,  and  had  fleeting  glimpses  of  *  wild  ice- 
covered  peaks  apparently  quite  equal  to  the  fine  mountainB  climbed 
and  mapped  by  Qreen  and  Wheeler  near  Glacier.'  But  the  expedi* 
tion  was  not  altogether  a  success,  and  the  N.  Selldrkii  remained 
■  a  tantalising  mystery,*  as  indeed  ono  may  almost  say  they  have 
remained  to  this  day.  It  nuist  he  rt'iin'inborod  that  on  both  these 
tri])s  he  had  no  fcUow-traveller  with  him,  and  on  tlip  sorond  his 
only  compauioiis  were  men  whom  he  picked  up  by  chance  at  Hevel- 
fltoke  or  up  the  river.  This  fact  no  doubt  rappliea  at  least  in  part 
the  answer  to  a  question  which  fofcea  itself  npon  the  ordinary  Alpine 
reader,  namely,  why  he  took  no  steps  to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  the  mountains  which  were  within  easy  reach  of  him,  the  fine 
groups  which  he  saw  from  Lakes  Louise  and  (Jlacier.  Here,  one  thinks 
now,  were  opportuniti«'s  close  at  liand  that  might  well  have  satisfied 
the  most  ardent  and  strenuous  of  explorers.  Mr.  Coleman  might  per- 
haps have  come  round  to  this  way  of  thinking,  but  about  t£u  tune 
he  fell  under  the  spell  of  those  reputed  giants,  Mt.  Brown  and 
Mt.  Hooker,  which  lured  him  irresistibly  for  three  seasons.  His  first 
attempt  to  reach  them,  in  1888,  was  made  from  the  W.  '  One  had, 
it  appeared,  nnh/  to  catioe  seventy  miles  down  the  rolumbia  from 
Beavermouth  on  the  railway,  and  then  follow  the  old  portage 
trail  up  Wood  River  to  the  pass  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hooker.'  He 
found  a  comrade,  inexperienced,  but  as  staunch  and  courageous 
as  himself,  and  in  an  astoundingly  light-hearted  fashion  the  two  set 
off,  making  light  of  the  warnings  of  a  sagacious  Beavermouth  old- 
timer.  All  went  well  till  they  were  pulled  up  short  by  Surprise 
Rapids.  After  some  vain  attempts  to  get  round  them,  and  an 
ascent  of  ■  Surprise  Mt.*  (c.  84(H)  ft.),  they  actually  siiot  these  rapids 
on  a  raft  of  their  own  manufacture,  but  gained  notiiing  by  this 
reckless  adventure  except  the  satisfaction  ^  having  accomplished 
it  and  lived  to  tell  the  story  (and  a  thrilling  story  it  is).  However, 
quite  undaunted,  they  made  another  start  along  (]ir  E.  bank,  and 
only  abandoned  the  quest  through  a  shortage  of  provisions. 

This  experience  persuaded  Mr.  Coleman  to  al)andon  his  predilection 
for  water-transport  and  reluctantly  to  accept  the  fact  that  '  the 
cayusc  must  be  the  canoe  of  the  mountains.'  I  lis  second  expedition 
(1892)  was  organised  accordingly,  and  comprised  his  brother,  the 
Horley  ran(^er,  and  two  other  Canadians,  with  two  Indians  and  an 
outfit  of  packhorses.  Wishing  to  reach  Mts.  Hooker  and  Brown  as 
quickly  as  possible,  tliey  travelled  as  far  as  the  Kootenay  plains 
by  an  old  Indian  trail,  well  to  the  E.  of  the  lijies  taken  later  by 
Mr.  Wilcox  and  his  smcessors.  and  tlius  never  came  into  touch  with 
the  peiika  and  glaciers  of  the  mam  cliain  till  they  reached  the 
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Athabasoa.  But  before  this  a  cruel  misfortune  befell  the  expedhiim. 
One  of  its  members  fell  ill  and  had  to  be  taken  back  to  Laggau,  and 
an  invaluable  fortnight  was  lost.  Ultimately  the  four  remaining 
white  men,  leavnng  the  lutrsfs  and  the  Indians,  started,  heavily- 
laden,  up  the  first  Ukely-looking  tributary  coming  into  the  Athabasca 
fiom  the  West,  in  the  hope  that  H  might  be  the  WhMpool  river  and 
lead  them  to  their  goal  It  was  not  the  Whirlpool,  bnt  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  diaoovering  the  beautiful  Fortress  Lake  and  ascendmg 
Misty  Mountain,  a  snowj  peak  of  over  10,000  feet,  and  then  were 
obliged  to  return. 

Next  year  nearly  the  same  party  set  out  again,  leaving  the  Indians 
behind  and  taking  with  them  an  expert  packer,  also  a  collapsible 
boat  which  proved  extremely  luefuL  Thia  time  they  managed  to 
overshoot  the  mark,  passed  the  Whirlpool  river  without  seeing  it, 
and  went  some  little  distiince  up  the  Miette  valley,  on  the  Yellow- 
head  pass  route,  before  they  found  out  their  mistake.  Finally, 
however,  the  real  VMiirlpool  was  readied.  On  the  way  up  Mr. 
Coleman  met  with  a  serious  accident,  and  was  bitterly  disiippointed 
at  the  thought  that  after  all  their  trouble  he  would  not  be  able  to 
climb  Mt.  Brown.  Then  came  the  great  dIsiUQsicm:  the  Com- 
mittee's Punch  Bowl  on  the  Athabasca  pass  was  reached,  and  Mts. 
Bro\\'n  and  Hooker  stood  revealed  as  imposters  and  frauds. 

Mr.  Coleman  sent  a  short  account  of  this  expedition  to  tlie  '  Geogra- 
phical Journal,'  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Wilcox 
and  others  should  have  felt  s«ine  doulit  as  to  whether  he  had  not 
again  gone  up  the  wrong  valley,  and  even  now  the  fact  that  these 
mountains  figured  in  all  the  maps  for  so  many  years  with  those 
preposterous  heights  assigned  to  them  remains  about  the  oddest  of 
the  many  odd  things  in  mountain  geography. 

So,  rather  uns^Uisfactorily,  Mr.  Coleman's  pioneering  in  the  main 
chn'm  of  the  Rockies  S.  of  the  Yellowhead  came  to  an  end.  If  tlie 
actual  mountaineering  results  were  slender,  this  is  largely  due  t(»  the 
lirown  and  Hooker  imposture,  partly  also  to  some  pieces  of  pure  bad 
fortune  (Mr.  Coleman  was  dogged  by  quite  extraordinary  ill-luck), 
and  partly  to  the  delajrs  and  reverses  which  are  practkudly  inevitable 
where  both  the  country  and  the  conditions  of  travel  arc  so  strange 
and  unknown.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Cohnnan's  opera- 
tions were  over  before  those  of  his  successors,  Wilcox,  Collie.  Outram 
and  others,  had  even  begun.  The  work  is  by  no  means  completed  ; 
considerable  gaps  remain  to  be  tilled  up  between  the  peaks  round 
the  Columbia  Icefield  and  the  Athabasca  Pas^,  and  the  whole  region 
between  the  Athabasca  and  Tellowhead  Passes  is  still  quite  un- 
touched. We  know  nothing  at  all  as  yet  of  its  most  conspicuous 
peak,  Mt.  Oeikic  bnf  the  present  writer,  who  had  a  pretty  good 
view  of  it  from  the  slopes  of  the  Yellowhead  Mountain  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  away,  believes  its  X.  face  to  be  one  of  the  finest  things 
in  the  R<K'kies,  and  is  pro.^pectively  envious  r>f  tlie  part  v.  whoever 
they  may  be,  that  first  has  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  it  more 
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closely.  The  preMce  of  the  railway  and  of  a  tourist  centre  at 
FitzHugh  will  of  course,  aa  Mr.  Coleman  points  out,  immanfldy 

facilitate  further  exploration,  and  the  cross-country  journey  from 
FitzHugh  to  Laggan  is  bound  to  become  in  the  near  future  almost 
as  popular  a  trip  as  the  '  High  Level  Boute '  from  Zermatt  to 
Chamonix. 

After  a  chapter  on  a  short  holiday  spent  in  the  Biaaeau  range 
in  1902,  Mr.  Gdeman  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  the  two  first  visits 
to  Mt  Robson,  made  in  1907  and  1908,  which  have  already  been 

more  briefly  described  in  tlio  "  Canadian  Alpine  Journal '  by  Dr. 
Kinnov.  Little  was  accomplished  on  the  earlier  occasion  except  to 
dissipate  tlic  suspicion,  not  unnaturally  entertained  by  Mr.  Coleman, 
that  Mt.  Robson,  too,  might  be  an  impostor ;  but  the  1908  expedition, 
though  not  crowned  with  saccess,  had  important  results.  It  opened 
the  new  route  to  Mt.  Rohson  by  the  Moose  River  and  Pass,  which 
enables  horses  to  be  taken  to  the  N.  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
led  directly  to  the  brilliant  triumph  achieved  on  it  by  Mr.  Kinney 
a  year  later.  The  weather  encountered  was  abominable  ;  indeed 
there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Coleman  is  correct 
in  saying  that  Mt.  Robson's  peculiar  position  gives  it  '  a  remark- 
able climate  of  its  own/  and  a  remarkably  bad  one.  In  his  chapter 
on  '  Later  Ascents,'  Mr.  Coleman,  when  referring  to  the  attempt  of 
the  English  party  in  1909,  is  unfortunately  misled  by  the  confusion 
into  which  they  fell  between  the  '  Dome  '  and  the  '  Helmet ' ;  they 
did  not  in  fact  go  near  the  '  Helmet,'  but  like  Mr.  Coleman  crossed 
the  Dome,  and  made  their  partial  ascent  of  the  E.  face  to  the  S., 
not  the  N.,  of  the  point  where  his  party  turned  back.  To  bring  this 
chapter  up  to  date  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  guide,  Konrad  Kain» 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Wheeler's  survey  party  in  1911,  ascended  Mt 
Resplendent  as  well  as  a  peak  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Grand  Forks. 
TTe  has  thus  probH])ly  inspected  Mt.  Robson  from  every  side,  and 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  route  from  the  E.  taken  by  Mr.  Coleman 
in  1908  and  by  the  English  1909  party  is  the  best  one.  On  the  other 
hand  Dr.  Collie's  party  in  1910  considered  this  route  dangerous,  and, 
had  weather  permitted,  would  have  tried  the  mountain  on  the  side 
dimbed  by  Mr.  Kinney.  The  book  closes  with  a  short  geological 
history  of  the  Rockies  and  a  charmingly  written  sketch  of  the  great 
ranges  of  North  America  (with  which  Mr.  Coleman,  who  has  climbed 
Orizaba,  has  a  very  extensive  personal  ac(|uaintance),  and  of  their 
mountaineering  possibilities.  There  is  a  useful  map,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  well  chosen. 
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PBOC££DINGS  OF  THE  ALPINE  CLUB. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  2,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Sir  Edward  Davidson,  PresidcrU,  m 
the  oliur. 

The  Prbsident  said :  I  will  first  of  all  call  upon  the  Honoiaiy 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  piesent  to  the  Club  the  Accounts  and 

Balance  Sheet  for  1011, 

The  "Hon.  Secretary  prescmted  the  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheet 
for  1911  and  moved  that  they  be  adopted.  The  President  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Pbbsidxnt  said :  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Cluh  which  does  not  arise  altogether  out 
of  the  Accounts,  although  it  has  some  reference  to  the  item  of  ex- 
penses in  re[!!^T<l  to  *  Rjill's  Guide.'  We  have  a  very  larpe  stock  of 
'  Ball's  Guide,"  which  is  worth  about  £640,  and  we  are  very  much  in 
the  hands  of  members  of  the  Clu))  in  the  matter  of  recouping  the 
money  spent  on  this  work.  There  are  a  great  many  members  who 
have  no  copies  of  tiie  book,  and  I  believe  that  if  they  choose  to  buy 
copies  they  will  find  that  they  have  a  very  good  investment  for  them* 
selves,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  be  doing  something  financially 
for  the  Club.  I  hope  that  those  who  feel  inclined  to  do  so  will  help 
us  by  buying  copies,  as  they  will  undoubtedly  get  extremely  gootl 
value  for  their  money.  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  has  not  l)een  possible 
to  re-publish  the  third  volume  (Eastern  Alps),  but  we  have  felt  that 
we  weze  not  justified  in  le-publishing  this  volume  on  account  of  the 
great  expense  which  has  been  already  incurred  in  re-publishiQg  the 
first  two  volumes. 

Dr.  R.  p.  CofKRURN  then  read  a  Paper  on  '  Indoor  Training  for 
Climbers.'  and  the  various  exercises  were  illustrated  by  liim  with 
thc>  aid  of  a])])aratus  devised  by  himself.  At  the  outset  he  apologised 
for  the  non-appearance  of  the  professional  expert  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  illustrate  his  exercises. 

The  Presibsmt  said :  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  some  members 
of  the  dub  present  who  would  like  to  make  a  few  obs<^rvations  on 
these  mountain  exercises.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kellas  will  tell  us  what  he 
thinks  about  them,  from  the  point  of  view — which  he  has  made 
specially  his  own — viz.  the  attainment  of  high  altitudes. 

Mr.  Kellas  said  :  I  think  these  exercises  which  have  been  illus- 
trated to  us  to-night  are  excellent  for  the  average  mountaineer,  but 
in  connexion  with  climbing  in  the  Himalayas,  I  think  breathing 
exercises  would  be  very  useful.  Above  20,000  feet  one  is  under 
eonsiderably  less  than  half  an  atmosphere  pressure,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  oxygenate  the  blood  properly.  The 
normal  res2)iration  ratt;  at  sea-level  (15  Uy  20  times  per  minute)  is 
too  slow  to  give  a  sutlicicncy  of  oxygen,  and  probably  a  rate  of  about 
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30  would  be  found  much  better.  Respiration  is,  however,  an  in- 
vohintary  prori'ss,  the  rate  depemlinji  on  many  factors,  and  it  takes 
sonic  tiinc  to  habituate  oneself  to  breatliing  more  rapidly  than  usual. 
By  proper  exercises,  liovsever,  it  might  be  possible  to  increase  oue'a 
respiration  rate  considerably  above  the  normal,  and  by  breatiiiiig 
more  quickly  one  climbs  much  more  easily  at  l^gh  altitudes. 
-  Mr.  Ml  .MM  said :  Rather  than  let  the  discussion  drop  from  inani- 
tion,  I  will  say  a  very  few  words,  and  I  speak  as  one  who  has  never 
taken  much  intt-rest  in  ])liysieal  exercis<'s.  I  came  here  this  evenint( 
filled  with  admiration  for  Dr.  Coekl)urn\s  couraiie  in  undertaking 
to  read  a  Paper  of  an  entirely  new  character  and  not  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides ;  and  I  noticed  that  once  or  twice  during  the  readii^; 
of  his  Paper  he  displayed  some  anxiety  as  to  whether  he  was  fotjing 
to  interest  us.  Having  said  that,  I  should  like  to  assure  him  that,  as 
regards  at  h  .ist  one  member  of  the  audience,  his  anxiety  was  entirely 
unfounded.  1  listened  with  immense  interest  to  his  account  of  the 
mechanism  and  physioloj^y  of  mov<Mnent.  Far  from  hein;^  too  ele- 
mentary, I  think  it  was  so  fcuccessful  precisely  because  Dr.  Cockburu 
assumed  complete  ignorance  on  the  part  o!  his  audience.  Coming 
to  the  later  part,  I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the  ingenuity  of  his 
nu'thods  and  illustrations.  A  few  minutes  before  the  Paper  began, 
I  was  remarking  that  the  kind  of  climbing  which  has  always  interested 
me  most  was  that  in  which  one  relies  entirely  on  balance,  and  1  was 
gn-atlv  strut  k  by  his  devices  for  obtaining  practice  in  that  depart- 
ment. 1  only  wish  1  had  been  introduced  to  8<jniething  of  the  kind 
when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  when  I  might  have  taken 
advantage  of  them.  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  Dr.  Cockbum  on 
his  interesting,  novel,  and  ingenious  Paper. 

Mr.  CoRRY  said  :  I  think  tliat  members  of  the  Club  are  interested 
in  exercis*'  in  onler  that  they  may  keej)  uenerally  fit  and  able  to 
continue  climbing  to  a  ripe  old  age.  I  am  ot  oi»imon  t!i;it  the  limits 
of  age  for  vigorous  exercise  may  be  placed  higher  tiian  is  usually 
supposed.  I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  middle>agod  Mend  whom 
I  found  practising  the  long  arm  balance  on  the  parallel  bars.  I  dis- 
covered on  inquiry  that  my  friend  had  Icarut  to  pei  fm m  this  feat  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  I  admit  that  the  straight  arm  balance  is  as  yet 
beyond  my  gvmnastic  powers,  but  I  am  encouraged  totiuuk  that  I 
may  yet  perform  it. 

The  ruEsiDENT  said  :  If  nobody  else  will  offer  some  observations, 
as  I  had  rather  hoped  they  would  do,  I  must  now  exercise  my 
privUege  on  these  occasbns,  and  it  is  a  very  pleasant  one,  of  propos- 
ing a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Cockbum  for  h !  ^  most  amus- 
ing and  entertaining  lecture  to  us  this  evening.  I  will  confi'ss  at 
once,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  that  I  have  in  my  later  years  endeav- 
oured to  get  myself  mon-  lit  for  the  Alps  with  Swedish  exercises,  and 
after  rolhng  about  on  the  lloor  oi  my  bedroom  for  a  few  mornings,  I 
came  to  the  conchnsion  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Corry  that  one  can  hope  to  do  a  straight 
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arm  bjilunce  at  sixty  and  still  be  n  capable  mountaineer  after  liaving 
reaclied  that  age.  One  thought  which  struck  uic  while  listeuiug  to 
the  lecture  was,  what  would  a  leally  good  Swus  guide  think  of  theae 
ezeidaes  ?  It  is  lather  remarkable  that  the  best  professional  climbs 
are  not  as  a  rule  at  all  good  gymnasts,  and  in,  for  instance,  swarming 
up  a  rope  they  are  not  '  in  it,'  compared  with  many  amateurs  of 
gymnastic  proclivities.  Their  forte  seems  to  be  extraordinarily 
good  footwork  in  traver^in^  smooth  rocks  at  a  ])retty  high  angle. 
In  this  respect  and,  indeed,  in  footwork  generally,  the  very  beat 
professional  guides  are,  in  my  experience,  much  superior  to  the  best 
amateurs  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  see  at  work.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  tliese  exercises  would  be  useful  indeed  for  producing 
that  strength  of  arm  which  should  be  part  of  every  first-rate  moun- 
taineer's e(pii})inent.  and  also  in  obtaining  that  balance  on  snow 
and  ice  which  is  the  instinctive  ])osses8ion  of  the  best  Swiss  guides. 
We  have  heard  with  the  greatest  iut^irest  Dr.  Cockburn's  Taper, 
and  I  quite.understand  now,  having  seen  him  perform  some  of  the 
exercises,  why  his  lifeguardaman  declined  at  the  last  moment  to  face 
the  music. 

Dr.  CocKRURX  returned  thanks,  and  had  some  little  discussion 
with  Mr.  Kellas  in  re<,'ard  to  breathinj;  exercises  mentioned  l)y  him 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  exercises  illustrated  to  people  engaged  iu 
ciimbmg  at  high  altitudes. 

A  Qbnbral  Kbetinq  of  the  Club  was  held  in  the  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  May  7, 1912,  at  8.30,  Sir  Edward  Davidson,  Presideta,  in 

the  Chair. 

The  President  said:  I  have  to  announce  to  the  Club  that  the 
Comjiiittee  have  elected  Col.  (Jodwin  Austen,  F.II.S,,  ,ui  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Club.  As  tlie  Clnb  is  aware,  tin*  ehci  idii  ot  Honorary 
Members  rests,  under  the  Kules,  entirely  iu  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  I  am  confident  that  they  will  approve  the  Gommittee's 
choice.  Gol.  Gktdwin  Austen  has  accepted  the  Honorary  Member- 
ship offered  to  hini  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Oub  will  rejoice  that  we 
have  enrolled  his  distinguished  name  amongst  those  of  our  Honorary 
Members. 

J  think  that  you  would  wisli  that  the  death  of  I'farrer  .Strasser 
of  Ciriudelwald  siu)uld,  although  lie  was  not  actually  a  member  of 
our  Club,  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  an  expression  of  deep  regret 
and  respectful  appreciation  from  this  Chair.  He  died  last  month 
after  a  very  short  illness  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-eight. 
He  had  been  for  over  thirty  years  the  parish  minister  at  Crindeiw  aid, 
whither  he  came  in  1879.  The  nttachment  between  himself  and 
his  flock  was  mutual,  and  he  refused  during  that  time  many  offers 
of  removal  to  a  wider  sphere  of  duty  which  would  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  him  from  a  worldly  point  of  view ;  but  his  life  was  bound 
up  in  Grindelwald,  where  he  exercised  a  potent  influence  which  was 
aU  for  good.  He  was  a  true  parish  priest,  and  besides  being  an 
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<'l(»(|urnt  and  forciblo  j)ri'acli('r  lu'  ciitricd  into  the  ilaily  lives  of  his 
faitiitul  tiock  and  was  well  known  and  e4Ually  roj^ardi'd  by  every 
mau^  woman,  and  child  in  Qrindelwald.  That  he  wag  esteemed 
and  respected  in  a  very  special  way  by  the  sturdy  {)casant  folk  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  and  from  consUintly  hearing  liis 
praises  8Ui\g  by  those  who  attended  liis  ministrations.  His  best 
memorial  is  eiij/ruved  in  the  hearts  of  the  v:iii<les  of  ( Jrindelwald, 
and  his  name  will  }^'o  down  to  jiosterity  aiiioniist  them  under  the 
bimpie  but  proud  title]|[of  the  '  (Jletscher  rtarrer/ 

1  have^now  the  vcry|p]easant  duty  to  perform  of  proposing  a  most 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hanging  Committee— or  rather  the 
Exhibitions  Sub-Commit tre,  wliich  nominally  consists  of  a  great 
many  members — for  their  labours  in  connexion  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  excellent  display  of  j)i(  tures  wliicli  we  see  before  us. 
Practically,  however,  it  is  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  active  meniln-rs 
of  this  body  that  our  thanks  are  specially  due,  and  above  all  to  our 
friend  Mr.  SjH'ncer,  who  has  superviijed  these  exhibitions  with  such 
care  in  tlie  past,  and  who  will,  I  hope,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club, 
look  after  them  for  many  more  years.  I  bc«r  to  propose  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hanging  Committee,  and  should  like 
esp<"cially  to  couple  with  that  vote  the  name  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  proposal  having  been  duly  seconded  was  curried  with 
acclamation. 

Mr.  C.  Schuster:  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  the 
question  of  which  I  have  given  private  notice,  and  that  is,  whether 
it  would  not  meet  the  greater  con\-enience  of  the  majority  of  Members 

if  the  Committee  ruled  tliat  the  hour  at  wliicli  you  take  the  Chair 
at  (Jeneral  Meetings  be  altered  from  to  U  p.m. 

Th<^  pRKsiDENT  said  :  I  do  not  think  that  strictly  speaking  .Mr. 
Schuster  is  in  order  in  putting  thiii  tjuestion,  but  1  told  liini,  when 
he  gave  me  private  notice  about  half  an  iiour  before  the  meeting 
began  of  his  wish  to  raise  it»  that  I  saw  no  objection  to  the  matter 
being  informally  mentioned  with  a  view  to  eliciting  an  expression 
of  opinion,  pro  or  con.,  from  any  members  who  might  desire  to  sttite 
their  views  with  regard  to  it.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  clear  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  decided  to-night  or  without  a  proper  n(»tice  of 
motion.  So  far  as  the  Committee  are  ciuu-ernetl  1  may  sav  at  once, 
tliat  the  question  has  not  been  discussed  or  brought  before  them, 
and  they  would  naturally  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion  upon  so 
important  a  matter  without  careful  consideration.  Speaking  now, 
if  Imay,  purely  for  myself,  I  would  suggest  that  the  m  itter  is  one  in 
regard  to  which  we  should  consider  not  simply  and  solely  the  greatest 
convenience  of  the  greatest  number,  but  also  the  greater  incon- 
venience of  those  of  our  members  (possibly  a  minority)  who  reside 
in  the  suburbs  or  come  from  even  longer  distances,  iL  the  present 
tinio  of  meeting  were  to  be  changed  to  a  later  hour. 

After  some  further  discussion  amongst  members  the  question 
WAS  dropped. 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Broome  then  read  u  paper  on  '  The  Nord  End  from 
Macugnaga/  which  was  illuatrated  by  lantern  didea. 

The  President  said :  I  have  no  doubt  that  aa  this  extremely  fine 
climb  has  now  been  acconi})Iisli(Hl  hy  seyeral  members  of  the  Club 
wo  hIuiII  liavr  a  very  interesting  discussion  upon  it.  I  see  Cupt. 
Farrar  is  liere,  and  1  believe  he  has  rather  hntked  upon  this  expedition 
as  being  specially  liis  own,  and,  1  fancy,  felt  some  astonishment  at  the 
wholesale  invasion  of  his  domain,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Broome,  which 
took  place  during  last  summer,  but  I  will  leave  him  to  express  his 
own  opinion  about  it.  I  tliink  that  the  ascent  of  the  Nord  End 
which  was  made  byCapt.  Farrar  in  1898,  with  his  and  my  old  friend 
Daniel  Macpiiirnaz,  was  the  third  to  be  made  from  the  Italian  side. 

('apt.  J.  P.  Fakhak  said  :  'J'lirrc  is  always  a  certain  amount  of 
refreshing  imagination  about  tlie  Junior  Nice-President's  papers, 
but  this  time  he  omits  to  give  us  one  of  those  '  miique  '  tales  for 
which  he  is  famous.  The  climb  in  question  takes  me  back  to  the 
year  1898  when  the  weather  conditions  were  very  similar  to  those 
which  obtained  last  year,  so  nmch  .so  that  I  remember  we  chmbed 
ourselves  quite  stale.  VV**  did  the  Nord  Knd  tiiat  year  late  in  the 
season  under  good  conditions,  and  after  a  week's  rest,  but  1  have 
always  looked  upon  it  a.s  very  severe  cUmb.  It  .seems  to  me  that  it 
will  be  rather  dilHcult  to  find  work  for  our  Junior  Vicc-Presideut, 
as  he  has  already  graced  with  liis  [presence  all  the  most  difficult  aod 
arduous  climbs  in  the  Alps.  Lest  we  have  to  lock  him  out  from 
them  altogether  for  want  of  work,  I  should  like  to  suggest  as  worth 
his  notict'  an  even  more  arduous  (  limli  than  the  one  at  present  under 
discussion,  1  mean  the  Bartolomii  lad!  of  the  Watzmann.  This  has 
been  ascended  during  the  last  thirtv  vears  about  thirtv-four  times, 
and  out  of  these  expeditions  1  believe  no  less  than  twenty -six  reached 
the  top  only  after  an  involuntary  bivouac.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
highest  continuous  face  (1800-1900  m.)  which  has  been  climbed  in 
the  whole  Alps. 

Mr.  KoLLKSTON  said  :  Our  j)arty  found  a  way  from  tlic  Riilel  to 
the  Marinelli  Ifut  by  the  Jiigerjo<  ii  without  any  ascending  on  the 
Italian  side.  This  hut  was  reached  about  mid-day.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  willi  Mr.  Jiroome  and  Professor  Corning  on  the  Nord 
End.  The  climb  is  long  but  not  very  difficult  and  is  interesting 
all  the  way.   Of  course,  the  conditions  last  year  were  exceptional. 

Dr.  Williamson  said  :  I  have  little  to  add  to  my  frietid  jfooome's 
admirable  paper.  Thanks  to  the  exceptional  weather  of  last  sunmier 
and  to  the  fact  that  1  was  the  fortu!iate  companion  of  two  first-class 
guides,  we  were  able  to  accomplish  the  two  finest  expeditions  of 
my  life.  One  of  these  was  the  first  passage  of  the  Gietsclierjocb 
and  the  other  was  the  Nord  End  from  Ifacugnaga.  Owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Gletscherjoch  (which  I  may  mention  in  passing 
was  certainly  the  most  difficult  expedition  that  I  have  ever  taken 
part  in),  I  was  unable  to  arcom])any  Mr.  Oliver  on  the  Nord  End, 
but  successfully  accomplished  the  expedition  a  week  later.  We 
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approached  the  climb  with  a  considerable  amount  of  respect  and 
engaged  a  porter  so  as  to  free  the  leader  from  weigbt-carr3ing.  We 
stayed  a  ni^ht  at  the  Alber<r<)  Belvedere  near  MaenfrnM<;a  and  I 
can  confidently  recommend  this  inn.    The  only  slijzht  risk  from 
stone  falls  was  probably  in  crossing  the  couloir  before  reachinj.;  the 
ar^.   The  recollections  of  the  impressive  rock  scenery  during  the 
climb  will  always  remain  among  one's  most  cherished  memories. 
On  the  top  I  asked  Jean  Malt  re  for  a  piece  of  the  chicken  which,  with 
his  customary  forethou^'ht,  lie  had  ere  leavin<;  Maciignaga  placed 
in  the  rucksack.    He  shook  his  head.    '  Ah,  Monsieur,  il  n'y  a 
qu'un  OS  qui  reste.'    T  h)ok<'(l  and  saw  that  it  wa.s  but  a  (u)na\V('(l  iMid, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Olivkr  said  :  1  am  afraid  I  cannot  add  much  of  interest 
to  the  admirable  paper  we  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  Broome.  Eaton 
and  I  did  the  oUmb  last  season,  about  three  weeks  before  Mr.  Broome's 
expedition,  and  I  spent  on  it  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  of  my 
li"fe.    We  crossed  a  couloir  soon  after  leaving  the  hut  which  would 
probably  Ix*  stone-swept  later  i?i  the  day,  but  of  which  the  traverse 
took  no  more  than  ten  minutes  at  the  outside.    ( )tli('rwi.se  the 
climb  seemed  to  me  quite  as  sjife  as  mo.st  big  expeditions,  and  it 
deserves  to  be  done  more  frequently.    About  \\  hrs.  from  the  top 
we  found  two  ice  axes  and  some  gloves,  which  must  have  belonged 
to  Signor  Gastelnuovo's  unfortunate  party  who  were  lost  in  attempt- 
ing the  ascent  in  1909.    We  sent  the.se  relics  to  the  Italian  Alpine 
C^lub  with  a  view  to  their  being  restored  to  the  relatives  if  pos.sible. 
My  experieiue  of  the  hotels  in  Macugnaiza  differs  from  that  of  Mr. 
Broome.    I  stayed  at  the  Monte  Moro  t  hree  years  since  and  found 
it  excellent,  but  the  Monte  Rosa,  which  we  were  compelled  to 
patronise  hist  year— the  Monte  Moro  being  full— seemed  to  me  far 
from  good  and  the  charges  for  provisions  I  certainly  considered 
unduly  high. 

The  Prk'^ident  said  :  I  had  hoped  that  some  otiiers  of  the  veterans 
of  the  Chib  rnigiit  have  had  some  exp<'riences  to  rehite  to  us.  jierhaps 
even  of  unsuciessful  attempts  on  the  Nord  Knd.  as  1  <h)  not  think 
we  ought  to  let  \)\\  Williamson  and  Capt.  Farrar  iiave  il  all  to 
themselves.  However,  if  nobody  else  will  take  the  floor,  I  should 
like  to  propose  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Broome  for  his 
admirable  discour.se,  illustrated  by  those  beautiful  photographs 
which  have  added  so  much  to  its  attractiveness.  I  was  very  much 
struck  at  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the  Vice-President  introduced 
various  Biblical  passae;es  into  his  observations,  an<l  I  should  like  to 
congratulate  iiini  heartily  on  his  knowledge  of  Holy  Writ  and  upon 
the  very  apt  way  in  which  he  has  '  quoted  Scripture  for  his  own  ■ 
purpose.'  Personally  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  contribute 
experiences  of  my  own  with  regard  to  the  Italian  ascent  of  the  Nord 
End  itself,  but  of  the  Jiigerjoch,  which  passes  immediately  under  its 
N.E.  buttress,  r  made  in  the  second  passage,  and  the  first  from 

Switzerlatid  to  Italy.  We  descended  by  what  1  think  must  usually 
be  a  somewhat  dangerous  route  from  falling  stones,  though  at  the 
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tinio  wf  (lid  not  see  any  atones  fall.  However.  T  do  not  think, 
although,  or  possibly  because,  the  late  Ferdinand  Inisi^ng  led  us, 
that  yre  chose  a  very  good  route. 

With  regard  to  what  Capt.  Farrar  said,  it  seemed  to  me  that  hiB 
genial  vein  of  chaff  was  directed  towards  the  Aiguille  dc  rEboulemeut 
rather  than  to  the  Nord  End  from  MacujinaL'i.  He  also  mentioned 
the  Bartolomii  face  of  the  Watzmann,  and  1  think  this  is  an  expedi- 
tion to  wliich  the  Vicf- President  might  with  advantage  turn  his 
attention.  Should  he  attempt  it  early  in  the  season  I  shall  be  nmch 
surprised  if  he  finds  it  as  long  as  the  Noid  End  from  Macugnaga. 
The  Vice-President  must  remember  that  it  behoves  him  not  to  rest 
upon  his  laurels  and  that  wc  expeet  him  to  continue  to  do  his  duty 
in  the  future  to  the  Club  as  its  Vice-President,  as  he  has  so  manfully 
done  it  in  the  past. 

(ientl<Mnen,  1  am  sun-  you  will  wish  me  not  to  detain  vou  longer 
as  you  nmst  all  be  anxitius  to  pass  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Vice-President  for  his  admirable  ])aper. 

Mr.  Broomb  replied  briefly  and  thanked  the  Club  for  their 
appreciation. 

A  QbnERAL  Mektixo  of  the  Club  was  h.  ]<|  in  the  Hall,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  June  4,  at  8.30,  Sir  £dwaid  Davidson,  President,  in  the 

chair. 

The  IMucsiDKM  naid  :  (Jentlenien,  I  have  in  the  first  place  to 
announce  \o  you  thait  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the  Honorary  Membership  of  our 
Club.  As  you  aJl  know,  the  King  of  the  Belgians  is  not  only  very 
much  interested  in  mountaineering,  but  he  is  himself  a  practical 
mountaineer  of  large  experience  who  has  made  numerous  and  dilHcult 
ascents  in  the  Dolomites  and  elsewhere,  and  is  jx  rsonally  devoted  to 
our  noble  sport.  It  is  for  this  lattiT  reason  inoit>  especialiv  that  we 
respectfully  and  enthusiastically  welcome  our  most  recent  Honorary 
Member,  although  it  is,  of  course,  on  every  ground,  a  matter  for  great 
congratulation  to  our  Club  that  his  Majesty  should  be  willing  to 
associate  his  name  thus  intimately  with  it,  and  that  we  should  be 
privileged  to  number  amongst  our  Honorary  Members  a  reigning 
S  >v»'rt'i'jn  of  out'  of  the  ])rin(  ij»al  lloyal  Houses  of  Europe.  For 
iny.scil,  1  may  jn  rli.i]is  hi'  allowed  lo  ;idd  tliat  il  will  alwavs  be  a 
source  of  eijual  |jleasurc  an<l  pride  to  me  that  this  last  auspicious 
addition  to  our  list  of  Honorary  Members  should  have  taken  place 
during  my  Presidential  term  of  office. 

There  is  onc  incident  which  has  occurred  since  we  last  met,  which 
I  think  we  should  not  allow  to  pass  without  some  few  words  expres- 
sive of  our  very  sincere  r(>gret,  I  mean  tlie  death  of  Herr  .lohann 
Saiitncr  of  liotzen,  one  of  the  niKst  distiimuisherl  atid  reiiiarkable 
<'xplorers  of  the  Dolomite  Alps  that  has  lived.  He  will  be  known  to 
many  of  you  as  the  man  who  made  the  first  ast!ent,  in  the  year  1880, 
of  the  then  unnamed  buttress  of  the  Schlern  which  has  since  been 
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christened  and  is  now  always  known  as  the  Santnorspitzo.  Tliis 
pr<*cipit<nis  pinnacle  .ilTnrdrt  {cxpcrlo  crrde)  a  climb  of  no  sli^'ht 
diniciilt  V.  and  to  have  found  the  way  up  it  alone  and  unaidtnl,  as  Ifcrr 
Santner  did,  was  iu  itself  a  feat  of  great  skill  aud  equal  daring.  In 
the  year  1890  he  made  the  first  ascent  of  the  FSnffingeispitjEe  (by 
the  celebrated  Schmitt-EAmm)  with  the  late  B.  H.  fichinitt  He 
ako  made  many  other  aaoents  in  the  Dolomites,  and  is  well  known 
as  one  of  those  who  were  principally  conrerned  in  openinj?  up  and 
explorinj^  the  Rosengarten  district.  I  am  sure  that  all  tru<'  moun- 
taineers will  extremely  rcL'ret  his  death  wliich  took  jilace  at  Botzen 
on  the  2l8t  of  laat  month  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Cjbsab  then  read  a  paper  on  '  Mont  Blano  by  the 
Brenvs  and  other  traverses  in  1911/  which  was  iUustrated  by  lantern 
slides. 

The  rREsroENT  said  :  I  have  no  doubt  tliere  are  many  members 
who  wniild  like  to  sav  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  extremely 
intiTi'st inir  pajicr  which  has  been  read  here  to-ni}iht.  I  know  there 
an*  seveial  mcmbiTS  who  have  acctjiuplished  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  from  the  Brenva  glacier.  I  see  Mr.  Llovd,  who  is  one  of 
them,  here,  and  need  harily  tell  him  that  we  should  all  be  much 
ph'ascd  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  expedition. 

Mr.  R.  W.  LliOnnosaid  :  I  am  sure  we  have  all  enjoyed  Mr.  Ca'sar's 
very  interesting  paper  and  admirable  description  of  liis  climb.  The 
route  taken  by  my  ])arty  was  a  new  variation  from  the  usual  route, 
as  we  went  up  by  the  couloir  until  almost  under  the  rocks  (No.  13  on 
plat«*),  and  then  cut  diagonally  up  the  face  of  the  ridge  passing 
close  under  the  nose  of  the  hanging  glacier,  then  tamed  sharp  to  the 
right  until  almost  under  the  crest  of  the  arlte,  when  we  cut  our  way 
on  to  it.  We  did  not  t/)uch  any  rocks  on  the  Brenva  arMe  until  we 
reached  the  point  13.  From  here  we  went  to  the  riLdit  up  a  diflieult 
st<'<'))  and  overhamiing  couloir,  and  thence  we  math'  our  way  easily 
throu^li  the  seracs  to  the  main  arete.  The  whole  Jirenva  arete  is 
exceedingly  steep.  I  have  only  once  been  over  steeper  ice,  and  that 
was  with  C.'aptain  Farrar  and  there  was  very  little  of  it.  I  congratu- 
late Mr.  Csosar  on  his  very  successful  climb.  I  greatly  enjoyed  the 
climb  and  am  sure  Mr.  Cavsar  did  so  also. 

The  Prksidfxt  said  :  Although  ('apt.  Farrar  has  already  wrift.  n 
an  exii.'mstive  moiiograj)h  on  the  \  an<ius  ascents  of  Mont  lilaiic  liv 
this  route,  I  am  sure  we  should  all  like  to  hear  vim  vtKC  what  he  has 
to  say  about  the  expedition. 

Capt.  Farrab  said :  I  think  I  have  really  written  myself  dry 
on  the  subject  of  the  Brenya  route.  I  have  corresponded  with  a 
good  many  friends  and  I  think  I  have  told  you  all  I  know.  In  1893 
we  followed,  1  think,  the  original  route  and  we  took  to  the  ridge  much 
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lower  down.  The  only  other  route  which  ie  ndically  different  is 
Hcrr  Gruber's  route  which  lies  up  the  great  couloir  of  the  Brenva 

face  on  tho  rifrht  h;nifl  (iiscciidiiifi).  Mr.  Casar  has  srivcn  us  a  very 
interest iiig  a(  ruunt  of  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  oi  the  greatest  ice 
climbs  in  the  Alps. 

The  President  said :  I  think  that  at  least  one  member  of  Dr. 
Wilson's  party  is  here  to-night,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  should 
like  to  lu  ar  wliat  he  may  have  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  J,  H.  Wicks  said  :  I  was  one  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
party  ;  we  att<Mnptefl  to  frillow  Moorr's  route  to  the  (Vil  do  la  Brenva, 
«  avoi(lin<i  the  tr<iul>K'  they  )n(>t  with  in  the  ieefall  on  the  Brenva 
glacier.  We  j)a«.sed  their  sleeping  place  about  1  A.M.  and  keeping 
higher  up  crossed  the  Brenva  glacier  above  its  ice  fall  and  struck 
the  rock  rib  at  the  same  place  as  Capt.  Farrar  did,  which  is  much 
lower  than  Mr.  Cicsar's  route.  I  should  1 1 1  i  n  k  w  «>  met  with  more  and 
much  harder  ice  thati  existed  last  year.  The  rockson  the  Upper  part 
of  tli(>  ritlge  (Xos.  11  to  1'5  on  the  photograph)  were  covered  witli 
ice  wliich  h;t(l  snow  on  the  top  of  it.  Our  main  (litriculty  was  from 
the  point  13.  We  traversed  tiie  side  of  a  liard  viscous  ice  cliiT  leading 
to  the  actual  liead  of  the  great  ice  trough  which  de8ceud.s  to  the 
Brenva  glacier. 

There  was  one  thing  I  should  like  to  allude  to  in  Mr.  Coisar's 
paper,  vis.,  the  frequent  putting  on  and  taking  off  of  their  crampons. 

On  our  expedition  T  wore  them  for  the  first  or  second  time,  but  we 
])Ut  tlieni  on  at  ahont  1  A.M.  and  did  not  take  them  oti  until  10  or 
11  v.M.  when  we  reached  the  (Jrands  Mulcts.  Having  nf>  gnide  or 
porter  to  carry  them  perhaps  caused  us  to  wear  them  longer  than 
we  otherwise  should,  but  on  iced  rocks  at  all  events  we  found  them 
to  be  a  real  advantage. 

Mr.  Broome  said  :  Though  asked  to  say  something  to-night.  I 
might  almost  plead  the  record  excuse  of  having  been  in  the  Swiss  Alps 
this  morning,  and  in  the  Alpine  Club  this  evening.  The  paj>er  has 
l)(>en  most  inteii  ^ting  and  it  takes  m<'  hack  over  half  a  centni  v  or 
more  to  my  pre-cliud*ing  cluys  when,  like  most  schoolboys,  I  had  to 
study  Caesar's  *  Do  Bello  Gallico.'  I  offer  my  congratulations  to  the 
present  Cfcsar  who  has  been  worthily  carrying  on  the  fight,  and 
conquering  in  the  footsteps  (more  or  less)  of  his  great  ancestor. 
At  any  rate  Mont  Blanc  is  in  Savoy,  now  part  of  the  <jreat  (Jallic 
country.  The  debate  too  has  been  of  <'xceptional  interest,  though  I 
< onid  wish  Mr.  A.  \V.  Mason  lia<l  been  present  to  t.  ll  us  sonielhiiig 
more  about  his  clind)ers'  weird  and  wonderful  adventures  on  this 
'  Brenva  face  (laughter).  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  only  regret  that, 
like  Blason's  men,  I  was  vanquished,  though  I  had  four  shots  at  it ; 
sleeping  out  throe  times  at  th<>  high  and  uncomfortable  gfte,  and 
on(  «>  nn  the  Col  du  Oeant.  My  failures,  however,  do  not  cau.se  envy 
and  jealonsv.  and  1  join  in  warmly  cotigratulating  Mr.  Casar  and 
the  other  meml)ers  who  have  been  successful  and  added  to  our 
pleasure  to-night. 
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Mr.  G.  W.  YoTNO  said  :  I  should  like  to  ask  whothrr  Mr.  Tfosar'a 
partv  found  that  the  route  they  followed  was  at  all  exposed  this 
season  to  the  risk  of  avalanches  falling  from  the  seraes  on  the  liij^her 
part ;  as  I  iiad  been  informed  by  two  of  the  leading  Alpine  guides 
that  they  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  attempt  the  route  in  view 
of  the  conditions  maintaining  last  year. 

The  President  said  :  I  have  very  {^reat  pleasure  in  proposing  a 
licartv  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ca-sar  for  the  admirable  j)a|)er  he  has 
read  to  us  to-ni^dit.  and  for  the  excellent  views  illu.strative  of  it 
which  have  hem  thrown  on  the  screen.  It  has  certainly  been  a  very 
interesting  discourse  and  it  has  been  made,  if  possible,  more  interest- 
ing still  by  the  fact  that  Captain  Farrar's  monograph  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Alpine  Journal  which  was  published  a  few  da3rs 
ago,  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the  Club  who  have 
!)een  present  to-night  a  great  deal  of  additional  information  which 
he  has  LMthered  together  in  regard  to  this  route  up  Mont  Blanc. 

I  reini  luber  talking  to  the  late  Mr.  Horace  Walker  more  than  once 
about  the  great  climb  he  made  with  his  father,  Mr.  Frank  Walker, 
who  was  then  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  in  1865.  My  impression  is 
very  strong,  but  I  say  it  with  bated  breath  before  Capt*  Fairar, 
that  the  party  struck  the  frontier  ridge  close  to  the  head  of  the 
Corridor  and,  therefore,  not  far  from  the  true  Col  de  la  Brenva. 

T  have  also  some  recollection  that  Melchior  Anderegg  told  me, 
wlien  I  was  with  him  long  ago,  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  difHculty 
in  cutting  through  an  overhanging  cornice  of  icicles  which  masked 
the  approach  to  the  head  of  the  Corridor.  There  is,  I  think,  some 
mention  of  it  in  the  late  Mr.  Moore's  paper  which  possibly  some 
members  of  the  T'lub  who  are  pii  seiit  may  recall  more  definitely.  I 
cantiot  help  thinking  from  what  I  have  heard  to-night  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  old  route  bv  tlie  buttress  was  safer  than  the  new  route 
which  has  been  folhnved  by  Mr.  ('a>sar  and  Mr.  liloyd. 

I  al.so  recollect  having  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Gruber  about  his  a.scent 
(the  third)  which  was  more  to  the  right  (ascending)  than  that  de- 
scribed to-night,  and  I  remember  he  told  me  it  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  much  risk,  as  his  party  were,  for  some  time, 
while  in  ice  steps,  in  very  great  apparent  danger  from  the  seracs 
above  them.  whi«-h  threati»ne<l  their  route  and  from  which,  had  they 
fallen,  there  wmUd  in  the  circum.stances  have  been  no  escape.  With 
regard  to  the  other  '  traverses  '  nu'utioned  by  Mr.  Ca\sar,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  extreme  speed  in 
which  that  of  the  Monch,  ascending  from  the  N.,  was  accomplished. 
This,  no  doubt,  wiis  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  comparatively 
early  period  of  the  season  (the  end  of  July)  at  which  it  was 

accomplished. 

I  have  myself  made  three  attempts  on  the  Monch  from  the  N. 
Twice  we  were  driven  back  by  bad  weather,  and  on  the  third  occa.sion, 
towards  the  end  of  September,  we  only  got  to  the  top  shortly  before 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.   I  had  two  extremely  fine  ice  men  with 
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me  in  ChriBtian  Klacker  and  Uliich  Aimer,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 

this  was  BO,  ns  sf  i  p-cutting  was  continuous  almost  from  the  moment 
when  wo  ])ut  on  the  roj^e.  Unless  in  a  very  exceptional  year  it  is 
certainlv  not  iv  ScjjtomlxT  climb. 

I  am  8ure  we  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Ca>sar  for  liis 
excellent  paper,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  moving  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  hhn. 

Mr.  Cjbbar  said  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  T  am  very" much 
obliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  your  kind  words  of  appreciation,  and  to  all 
for  your  kind  reception  of  this  Paper. 

Tuniin^  to  the  points  that  liave  been  referred  to.  We  crossed 
the  Monch  on  .luly  28  and  crampoiiH  enabled  rapid  progress  to  be 
made  on  the  upper  slopes.  Moreover  1  tliink  I  mentioned  that  a 
party  had  been  over  a  few  daya  before,  and  on  the  lower  and  steeper 
portion  their  steps  were  quite  useful  after  some  trimming. 

As  regards  Mr.  Lloyd's  route  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  Brenva,  I 
am  sure  some  risk  must  have  been  incurred  in  poiti'j  n]i  the  big 
couloir.  When  \\r  were  th<'r«'  the  whole  of  the  bottom  itf  if  was  full 
of  snow  and  ice  dchris  that  had  come  down  and  s])read  out  in  fan 
shape  at  the  foot.  We  did  not  ascend  the  couloir  but  crossed  this 
debris,  I  should  say  about  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  where  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  run  if  necessary,  and  we  then  cut  up 
tlie  steep  slope  to  our  left. 

Then  in  reference  to  Mr.  Young's  question  as  to  danger  among 
the  seraca  and  y)ossil)le  injurv  from  fallinirNstones.  T  thouLdit  the  oidy 
place  last  year  wlicrc  one  might  be  struck  would  be  in  the  couloir 
right  down  below  near  point  2,  though  even  there,  risk  seemed 
slight  as  it  was  crossed  early  in  the  day.  Higher  up  the  s^raos  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  a  condition  to  cause  danger  last  year.  I  do  not 
know  wliether  there  was  risk  of  falling  stones  on  Capt.  Farrar's 
route,  but  from  what  we  saw  of  it  liigher  up,  I  am  sure  ho  must  have 
had  a  very  fierc(>  time  indeed  even  for  him. 

The  only  other  point  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  the  Col  de  la  Tour 
Ronde  route  obviates  the  necessity  of  crossing  any  seracs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day. 
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(No.  198.) 
Thb  Nord  End  ntox  IfAouoNAaA, 

By  EDWARD  A  BROOME, 

(Bead  before  the  Alpine  Club,  Siay  7»  1912.) 

*  No  foole  like  to  the  old  foole.* 

THIS  though  'vsnritten  centuries  ago  still  remains  true,  and 
I  find  it  difficult  to  decide  wbi^  is  the  more  foidislH— for 
a  sexagenarian  to  have  nndertaken  one  of  the  longest  and 
most  sensational  expeditions  in  the  Alps,  or  to  have  taken 
upon  himself  to  read  a  descriptive  paper  afterwards.  At 
any  rato  both  expeditions  were,  or  are,  made  in  the  very 
best  of  good  company  ;  and  if  the  cUmb  was  thought  out  and 
sought  out  beforehand,  its  sequel  was  unsought,  and  indeed 
at  tirst  declined  for  excelleut  reasons.  So  the  blame,  if  any, 
must  bo  put  on  our  good  Honorary  Secretary,  a  courteous 
autocrat  who,  like  his  histoi  ical  naiiK  sake,  *  conceids  the  iron 
hand  in  the  velvet  glove.'  However,  when  once  the  Government 
has  taken  its  stand,  and  the  strike  notice  is  withdrawn,  I  for 
one  always  enjoy  the  retnm  to  work,  espeoiallj  when  that  work 
is  reading  a  pu|)er  here.  The  audience,  if  critical,  is  charitable, 
and  I  have  the  additional  consolation  of  knowing  that,  although 
othor  peaks  in  the  Monte  Bosa  gronp  have  often  filled  np  a* 
pleasant  evening,  the  Nord  End  from  the  Maougnaga  side, 
though  by  no  means  a  new  ohmh,  has  never  done  so 

I  have  always  had  the  greatest  afTection  for  this  hne  range. 
The  Dufour  Spitze  was  my  very  first,  big  Swiss  peak  (1885), 
VOL.  XXVL— NO.^CSXOVm.        '   *  2  C 
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and  since  then  I  have  been  up  every  summit  in  the  group  over 
14,000  feet,  some  of  them  several  times,  perhaps  the  best 
expedition  (1904)*  being  a  long  traverse  of  the  Nord  End  and 
the  Dufour  Spitze  ;  l)egiiining  with  the  former  by  its  steep  rock 
ridge,  due  8.  of  and  immediately  opposite  the  Stockhom  ; 
up  the  N.W.  arete  to  the  top  ;  down  to  and  along  the  Silber- 
sattel  ;  thonce  a  new  and  somewhat  sensational  scramble 
straight  up  the  steep  N.  face  of  the  AUerhdohste  Spitze  to  the 
actual  sommit ;  and  finiflhing  dom  the  deligfatfal  S.  rib  of 
roeks  to  tho  foot  of  the  Grans-sattel. 

Macugnag^  is  almost  perfeotlj  situated,  most  conyenient  to 
reaeh,  very  comfortable  for  a  stay  either  long  or  short,  and  is 
not  nearly  as  mnoh  known  or  visited  by  climbers  as  it  deserves 
to  be.  It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  faet — the  big  climbs  from 
here  are  so  Uttle  known  and  have  been  so  seldom  made  that 
there  exist  Valais  guides  of  quite  the  first  rank  who  have  never 
been  in  this  valley,  and  never  even  seen  it  except  from  the 
sentinel  summits  overlooking  it .  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
passes  leading  from  Zermatt,  it  is  quite  a  case  of  *  thou  art 
so  near  and  yet  so  far  !  *  Yet,  near  or  far,  the  churches  are 
numerous,  tho  peojde  pious,  the  views  unique,  and  the  cUmbing 
magnificent  and  unsurpassable. 

Macugnaga  is  however,  more  visited  from  the  Saas  valley, 
and  usually  via  the  deserA-edly  popular  Monte  Moro  pass  ; 
from  the  summit  of  which,  as  well  as  from  the  village  itself, 
the  stupendous  £.  wall  of  Monte  Bosa,  with  its  highest  peaks 
as  oentie  and  the  Ponta  Gnifetti  and  Nord  End  as  flanking 
bastions,  forms  the  grandest  amphitheatre  in  the  Alps.  When 
first  I  saw  it  all  sinning  ont  resplendent  above  an  ebbing  sea 
of  mist,  I  oonld  only  recall  and  indeed  recite,  '  And  I  saw 
heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  Great  White  Throne.'  I  have 
never  beheld  anything  qnite  like  it,  before  or  since  ! 

The  hotels  are  now  a  great  and  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  un- 
comfortable and  insanitary  inns  of  twenf  y-l'ive  years  ago.  The 
Monte  Moro  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  High  Alps,  and  the  Monte 
Rosa  and  Belvedere  are  fairly  good  also,  most  of  the  regular 
visitors  to  all  three  being  Itahans,  for  whose  benefit  a  good 
motor  road  has  recently  been  finished. 

My  former  ^^sits  to  Macugnaga,  some  half-dozen  in  number, 
had  been  by  as  many  different  passes,  all,  however,  over  Con- 
way's so-called  Weissfn"at— that  is,  N.  orN.E.  of  the  main  mass  ; 
and  more  or  less  with  an  eye  to  possibly  getting  back  over  the 

*  A.  J,  voL  zxii.  p.  572, 
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big  mountain  itself.  There  had  always  been  some  obstacle  in 
the  way — weather  conditions,  mountain  conditions,  guide's 
exorbitant  conditions,  my  own  lack  of  condition,  or  something. 
The  more,  too,  1  looked  at  the  Dufour  Spitze  climb,  and  for 
that  matter  the  more  I  heard  and  read  of  the  history  of  former 
expeditions  up  that  side,  the  more  I  disliked  the  idea  of  crosshig 
the  Marinelli  Couloir  and  then  toiling  for  a  long  day  up  the 
avalanohj  soaivfields  and  braving  the  overhanging  stees  and 
icefalls  above  and  beyond  it.  The  snperBtmctnre  of  this 
roate,  and  its  aoddent  records  (fatal  and  otherwise),  seemed 
to  make  the  odds  against  elimbers  somewhat  too  long ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nord  End  climb  altogether  avoided 
the  wicked  avalanche  funnel ;  seemed  to  be  fairly  free  from 
things  coming  down  over  which  one  had  no  control ;  consisted 
entirely  steep  rocks,  which  I  for  one  much  prefer  to  snow- 
fields,  gwtle  or  steep  ;  and  in  fact  seemed  to  have  everything  in 
its  favour  except  its  interminable  length.  Moreover,  I  never 
heard  of  any  accident  on  this  last  route,  with  the  one  exception 
of  the  Castelnuovo  catastrophe  in  1909  *  ;  and  that  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  violent  storm,  and  not  by  any  kind  of 
fall.  To  put  it  epigrammatically,  Mont  '  Rose  was  not  with- 
out its  thorn  '  ;    so  the  Nord  '  End  must  justify  the  means  '  ! 

At  any  rate,  the  latter  could  never  go  better  than  in  this 
last  wonderful  summer.  Several  friends  had  done  it  and 
returned  to  Zermatt  with  dieerful  coimtenances ;  and  indeed 
the  only  '  Face  *  that  got  to  look  blacker  and  blacker  was  that 
of  the  Matterhom ! 

So  after  a  capital  three  weeks*  or  month's  work  round 
Zermatt,  my  son-in-law  and  climbing  companion,  Ftofessor 
Coming,  and  I  packed  up  our  rucksacks,  and  on  Angust  29  . 
crossed  the  New  Weiss thor  to  Macugnaga  with  the  two  ex» 
cellent  young  guides  Niklaus  Brantschen  and  Heinnch  Fux. 
The  former  had  been  with  us  all  the  season  and  was  keen  on 
trying  the  Nord  End,  while  Fux  had  done  it  once  before  with 
our  friend  Dr.  0.  K.  Williamson  (as  second  f^'uide  to  Jean 
Maitre),  and  wanted  to  repeat  it.  The  heat  comhig  down  the 
pass  and  in  the  valley  was  intolerable  and  felt  like  a  comhig; 
storm,  but  the  village  (4350  ft.)  always  cools  down  in  the 
evening. 

Next  day  the  barometer  and  our  hopes  alike  fell,  and  in  the 
afternoon  down  came  the  deluge  also,  making  a  start  quite 
impossible.  Dr.  BoUeston,  whom  we  intended  to  meet  at  the 


♦  A.  J.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  674^ 
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Marmelli,  had  crossed  the  Jageqooh,  traversed  across  aad  dom 
to  the  hnt  and  slept  there,  bat  now  had  to  walk  down  the 
following  morning  to  breakfast  with  us,  and  reported  neiw 
snow  aloft.  We  all,  however,  had  good  hopes  of  the  weather 
taking  up  again  ;  but  the  iced  rocks  must  have  time,  so  w* 
spent  a  couple  of  reposeful  days,  finding  our  convives  companion- 
able, the  hotel  comfortable  (at  any  rate  the}'  didn't  bum  us 
out),  and  the  cuisine,  Capri,  and  Chianti  capital.  My  climbing 
companions  lilled  up  their  spare  time  exploring  the  interesting 
churches  ;  but  I  pursued  my  ecclesiastical  studies  on  some- 
what different  lines,  and  cultivated  a  pious  acquaintance 
with  an  Iiish  Dean  at  the  *  Belvedere,'  who  daily  receiveil  '  The 
Times,*  quite  a  spiritual  solace  during  that  exciting  inter- 
national and  railway  crisis ! 

~  Friday  morning,  September  1,  saw  us  all  en  route  lor  the 
Gapanna  Marine^— BoUeston  with  Josef  Lodmiatter  and 
Schanton;  Coming  and  I  with  our  two  men  and  a  porter.  The* 
Macugnaga  guides  were  rather  doubtful  about  our  success ; 
but  &e  weather  seemed  more  settled  again,  and  our  time 
was  getting  short.    My  archeologists  insisted  on  taking  me 
some  little  distance  round  to  see  the  ancient  church,  which  I 
fear  was  not  fully  appreciated  ;  also  the  patriarchal  gnarled 
linden  tree  twenty-seven  feet  in  girth,  with  its  shady  stone  seat, 
which  was  delightful  !   It  is  a  lovely  walk  thence  throuph  woods 
and  over  the  beautiful  Belvedere  oasis  clothed  with  pine  and 
larch  ;  and  we  lunched  at  the  little  inn,  thereby  economising  our 
provisions.    Then  on  along  the  level  moraine  and  across  the 
glacier  to  the  foot  of  and  up  the  three  broad  buttresses  of  steep 
rocks  to  the  hut,  four  and  a  half  to  tivo  hours'  easy  going  from 
•  the  Monte  Moro  Hotel.    The  shanty  is  small  but  weather-tight, 
is  grandly  situate,  and  should  always  be  the  sleepmg-place  for 
the  climb,  as  there  is  certainly  no  safe  gite  higher  up. 
'  t>  You  wiU  perhaps  expect  me  to  touch  briefly  on  the  previous 
climbing  history  of  the  Nord  End  from  Macugnaga  ;  if  so,  this- 
is  the  best  place.  The  first  ascent  was  as  far  back  as  1876, 
by  Signor  Luigi  Briosohi,  with  the  brothers  Ferdinand  and. 
Abram  Imseng,  via  what  I  shall  call  the  right-hand  route* 
Ferdinand  is  the  hero  indissolubly  connected  with  the  conquest 
of  all  this  E.  wall.    He  led  Pendlebury  and  Taylor  four  years- 
earlier  (1872)  on  the  first  ascent  of  the  Dufour  Spitzefrom  this 
side,*  made  the  first  ascent  of  our  Nord  End  (1876),  and  was 
killed  with  MarineUi  and  an  Italian  guide  while  attempting  the 


*  A  J.  YoL  vi,  p.  232. 
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Pufour  a  second  time  in  1881.  His  death  (he  is  buried  in 
Maongnaga  chorehyard) 

*  hut  hvnds  him  to  hU  native  mountains  mare* 

The  second  Nord  End  ascent  (1893)  was  made  by  Signer 
Restelli  with  Mathias  Zurbrigj^'oii  and  Luigi  Burgener.  They 
preferred  to  })ioneer  anothfr,  a  left-hand  route,  in  my  opinion 
much  more  dangprous  and  exposed.  They  found  it  all  this,  also 
very  long  and  difficult,  and  were  obliged  to  bivouac  close  to  the 
summit,  after  sixteen  hours'  hard  work. 

Captain  Earrar  made  the  third  (1898),  led  by  that  good  judge 
Daniel  Maqoingaz,  who,  when  their  parter  to  the  hut  pointed  out 
the  left-hand  route,  poaitiyely  and  absolutely  declined  to  have 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  it.  So  they  vent  right,  left  the 
cabane  4.15  a.h.  and  arrived  at  the  Kord  End  summit  8.5  p.m. 
After  such  a  restful  day  they  naturally  needed  some  exerdse, 
so  went  on  over  the  Silber-sattel  to  the  Dufour  Spitze  (6.5) 
and  Betemps  Hut  (8.30). 

Number  four  climb  (1900)  was  made  by  two  Italian  gentle- 
men, Signori  Facetti  and  Ongania,  in  two  parties,  each  with  a 
guide  and  porter.  It  is  believed  they  also  followed  the  right- 
hand  route,  whence  they  roaohod  the  N.W.  arete  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  suumut,  and  went  on  down  without  quite 
touching  it. 

The  fifth  ascent  (1901)  was  a  very  weird  and  dangerous  one, 
made  by  Herren  Reiohert,  Dorn,  and  Brullniger.  After  two 
hours  on  the  rocks  above  the  hut,  they  took  to  the  Marinelli 
Couloir  itself  {query,  did  their  accident  insurance  pohcies 
4K>v^  this  ?),  mounted  in  it  for  two  hours,  proceeding  by  ice- 
Tidges  and  extremely  steep  rocks,  and  finished  up  the  nearly 
perpendicular  glacier  coming  down  from  the  Silber-sattel. 
^hey  reached  the  summit  about  9.80  p.m.,  and  of  course  had  to 
sleep  out ;  the  only  wonder  being  that  they  were  not '  sleeping 
their  last  sleep  *  out ! 

Number  six  (1906).  Dr.  Juhus  Kugy,  being  with  M.  Zur- 
briggen  and  Josef  Croux,  naturally  went  by  the  former's 
left-hand  route.  A  long  description  of  the  expedition  was 
published,  the  most  interesting  portion  being  '  the  tour 
much  exceeded  my  expectations  in  grandeur  and  beauty, 
but  is  dangerous  to  a  high  degree  from  stones.* 

The  seventh  climb  (also  in  1900.  and  not  completed)  was 
made  without  guides  by  Signui  i  Antonio  Castelnuovo  and  two 
others  ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  they  were  the  same  two  who 
.were,  lost  with  him  in  1909,  and  whose  bodies  have  never  yet 
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been  found.  They  were  forced  (1906)  to  turn  round  some 
short  distance  under  the  summit  by  a  violent  vrind.  and  had  to 
descend  the  same  way.  This  was  truly  a  grievous  lui.sfortune  ; 
for  had  they  completed  their  expedition  then,  there  would 
have  l)een  no  tragedy  later.  The  names  of  the  1909  party  were 
A.  Castelnuovo,  G.  Bompadre,  and  P.  Sommamga. 

The  eighth  and  last  I  could  hear  of  up  to  this  last  year  was 
in  1909  by  Signor  Lampugnani  with  one  or  two  companions, 
guideless  ;  by  which  route  I  know  not.  There  seem  therefore 
to  haye  been  some  eight  ascents  up  to  1911,  when  there  was 
quite  what  iParrar  terms  an  *  English  invasion.'  At  any  rate 
{tub  roia)  the  nnmeroas  Super  Bosa  chmbing  notes  in  the 
'  A.  J*  seemed  to  me  almost  as  snperflnons  as  my  paper ! 

This  Uttle  historical  rSstmi  shows  that  there  are  practically 
two  distinct  routes  from  the  Capanna  to  the  summit — ^the 
Imseng-Brioschi  or  right-hand,  and  the  Zurl)riggeii-Restelli  or 
left-hand  route.  Of  these  there  can  l)e  little  doubt  that  the 
right-hand  is  more  direct,  affords  better  chmbing,  crosses  fewer 
of  the  steep  couloirs,  and  is  consequently  less  exposed  to  stone- 
falls.  After  an  hour  or  two  u]i  a  broken  rock  face — so  broken 
up  that  if  a  few  stones  did  fall  there  would  be  ample  cover — you 
proceed  by  a  moderatelv  well-delined  and  somewhat  bent  rock 
rib,  which  vou  strike  at  its  bottom,  and  which  lands  vou  manv 
hours  later  on  the  top.  The  left-hand  route,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  mostly  up  very  comidicated  and  intricate  rock  terraces, 
the  face  being  broken  up  into  a  series  of  minor,  often  disjointed, 
ardtes  with  avalanche  troughs  between  them ;  the  art  con- 
sisting in  making  the  least  exposed  oonneetions. 

To  come  back  to  the  MarineUi  hut  and  our  own  expedition. 
While  we  were  preparing  for  dinner  our  porter  startled  us  by 
pointing  out  three  tittle  black  specks  getting  down  o£r  the  steep 
rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  Grenzgipfel  and  disappearing  into  the 
big  bergschrund  Just  below  them.  This  naturally  caused  some 
excitement,  as  no  complete  traverse  over  the  Dufour  Spitze 
from  that  side  had  ever  been  even  attempted,  and  seemed 
almost  like  courting  disaster  !  However,  we  could  do  nothing 
(except  wTite  a  lengthy  note  in  the  hut  book),  and,  though  we 
repeatedly  looked  again,  saw  no  more  that  evening  :  so  we 
ate  our  dinner  !ind  made  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  night. 
In  early  morning  again  we  watched  three  tAsinkling  lanterns 
slowly  descending,  and  from  their  altered  position  it  seemed 
that  tho  men  must  have  l)een  on  foot  all  night,  and  indeed 
worked  through  the  icefall  and  nevfe  above  the  upper  part  of 
MarineUi  Couloir  to  a  high  patch  of  rocks  on  our  (N.)  side. 
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This  and  other  caiueB  made  our  start  a  late  one,  and  we  did  not 

get  off  till  4.10  A.M. 

I  never  can  recall  all  the  details  of  a  climh,  but  niy  companionfl 
have  kindly  helped  me  out  with  their  recollections  ;  and  I  have, 
so  to  speak,  struck  an  average  of  all  three.    We  were  of  course 
bound  for  what  T  have  called  the  right-hand  route,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  climb  (rope  unnecessary)  consisted  for  a  couple  of 
hours  or  more  of  easy,  ill-defined,  broken  rocks  and  moraine 
as  already  named,  but  always  bearing  up  right  to  the  rock 
arete  to  which  I  have  also  referred.    This  prominent  rib  is 
unmistakable,  not  only  from  its  practical  continuity,  but  also 
because  it  is  always  just  above  the  S.  side  of  another  deep-cut 
avalanche  trough,  which  starts  jtist  N.  of  our  snikunit  and 
terminates  in  the  Nord  End  glacier.  This  trough,  though 
smaller,  is  almost  as  well  defined  as  the  liaiineUi  itself,  and 
(like  the  Harinelli)  is  not  crossed  on  this  dimb.  We  got  on  to 
the  ridge  by  its  south  or  left-hand  foot,  ropod,  and  worked 
for  some  time  on  it  a  little  to  the  left  of  and  just  below  its 
crest,  on  the  side  farthest  away  from  the  couloir. 

After  another  hour  or  so  we  got  up  on  to  the  actual  crest 
itself  and  hardly  again  left  it,  climbing  at  first  in  two  parties 
of  three  and  four.  Rolleston,  however,  whose  herculean 
frame  seems  on  such  occasions  to  have  incorporated  the  engines 
of  a  100  h.p.  F.I.A.T.,  soon  left  us  behhid,  and  wo  subdivided 
our  party  of  four  into  two  twos,  Dolomite  fashion.  This 
alteration  save<l  some  little  thne,  and  we  progressed  steadily. 
The  climbing  on  the  arete,  and  particularly  along  its  crest, 
was  good,  and  the  rocks  almost  invariably  solid — nowhere 
outrageously  difficult  and  certainly  nowhere  easy ;  but  then 
we  made  a  |x>int  of  keeping  to  the  ridge,  avoiding  any 
traveising  underneath  it,  and  cmly  crossing  such  minor  couloirs 
as  were  absolutely  necessary. 

At  one  point,  however,  about  halfway  up  our  friendly  baclc- 
bone,  and  just  below  where  it  has  a  sort  of  spinal  curvature,  this 
became  impossible  ;  for  it  was  here  intersected  by  a  tributary 
couloir,  across  which  we  hurried,  and  beneath  which  our  guidea 
thou^^tmust  somewhere  be  the  icy  tomb  of  the  intrepid  Italians. 
Either  just  before  or  just  after  this  there  was  a  tremendous 
fall  of  stones  down  the  bigger  trough  on  our  right.  A  few  of 
them  cannoned  up  and  on  to  the  ridge  somewhere  between 
Rolleston  and  us,  causing  some  little  anxiety  ;  but  a  few 
jodels  quickly  reassured  both  parties.  On  our  other  side 
huge  avalanches  hurtled  down  the  Marinelli  (one  of  them 
breaking  right  over  the  Imseug  rocks)  and  never  ceased  all 
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day,  confirming  my  view  that  the  Dufoor  Spitse  olimb  is  ahnost 

without  the  pale. 

Still,  even  at  home  one  is  not  always  free  from  this  danger. 
Abroad  I  have  had  to  cross  some  notorious  avalanche  tracks 
on  some  famous  mountains — e.g.  the  Dom,  Verte,  Jorasses, 
P6teret,  Ecrins,  Scerscen,  and  Diamantidi.  These  and  others 
were  passed  without  incident ;  but,  per  cmira,  only  this  year, 
during  the  great  snowstorm  of  January  18,  and  in  my  own 
obscure  offices  in  England,  I  had  to  bolt,  barely  escaping 
burial  under  many  tons  of  snow,  ice,  bricks,  glass,  and  deifaria 
tiiat  did  off  a  lofty  building,  smashed  a  wall,  and  oradied 
through  a  skylight  right  over  my  head.  Ko  jury  could  have 
called  this  *  foolhanUness ' ;  bat  a  ooxoner,  familiar  with 
Alinne  adventore,  mi^^t  have  summed  up  '  death  by  anti- 
climax.' 

Well,  the  higher  we  got  the  steeper  grew  the  rocks,  the  hardest 
passage  of  all  being  very  near  the  top.  Our  old  Mend  the 
arete,  behaving  handsomely  to  the  last,  landed  us,  to  our  great 
delight,  right  on  the  actual  summit.  We  were  lucky  in  finding 
no  i^erglas  till  ^nthin  about  an  hour  of  this  point,  being  much 
better  fortune  than  we  expected,  and  the  weather  overhead,  as 
usual  last  year,  was  perfect. 

This,  too,  was  fortunate  for  our  noctambulists,  who  had 
crossed  us  more  or  less  within  shouting  distance,  and  proved 
to  be  the  enterprising  Heinrich  Bur^^enor  and  his  brother 
Siegfried,  with  a  climber  who  we  afterwards  learnt  was  Dr. 
Otto  Stein  of  Dusseldorf.*  Their  indiscreet  expedition  was 
the  invention  of  Heinrich,  but  he  will  never  repeat  it ;  to 
give  him  his  due,  he  is  not  the  sort  to  vacillate  between 

*  The  hut  of  lucre  €md  (he  dread  of  deaUt.' 

The  party  had  toiled  all  night  and  caught  nothing  (fortunately), 
crossed  the  Marinelli  Couloir  ver\^  high  up  during  the  darkness 
to  the  topmost  rocks  of  Reichert's  weird  route,  and  then 
descended  near  the  couloir  to  the  Capanna  MarinelU,  taking 
a  long  rest  there. 

Our  own  climb  was  quite  long  enough,  and  T  should  describe 
its  outstanding  features  as  continuous  hard  work  on  good 
sound  rocks,  continuous  roars  of  avoidable  avalanches,  and 
continuous  sporting  enjoyment.  We  reached  our  summit 
«t  2.10  P.M.,  just  ten  hours  from  the  start,  and  one  and  * 


*  A,  J,  vol.  xzvi.  p.  Si9. 
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ball  hour  may  be  deducted  for  meals.  The  '  god  outside  the 
machine  '  had  attained  the  Olympian  heights  one  and  three- 
quarter  hour  earlier,  and  now  only  visihle  far  away  down 
near  the  Felsen. 

We  left  again  at  three  o'clock,  and  our  descent  was  witliout 
special  adventure.  The  easier  and  quicker  way  down  by  tlie 
southern  rocks  above  the  Silber-sattel,  and  thence  by  steep 
snowslopes  which  lower  down  join  the  ordinary  Mont  Rose 
route,  was  now  barred  to  us  by  the  wide  bergschrunds  of  this 
long  hot  summer.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  \rade 
through  the  soft  snow  of  the  N.W.  Imttress  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  and  then  take  to  the  conspicuous  steep  rock- 
rih  facmg  dne  W.  Following  Eolleston's  and  Lochmatter's 
tracks,  we  mnst  have  defioended  somewhat  too  low,  and  oertauily 
did  not  hit  off  the  ri^t  route ;  for  it  was  foimd  neeeasary  to 
asoend  the  rocks  again  a  litUe  before  gomg  down  them,  mostly 
by  the  lidge,  but  partly  also  by  a  very  smooth  and  slippery 
chimney  which  had  not,  I  think,  been  my  way  on  a  former 
cUmb.  We  considered  at  the  time  this  bit  required  more  care 
than  anything  on  the  ascent ;  but  perhaps  it  was  only  one  of 
those  mental  delusions  which  at  this  stage  sometimes  come 
over  tired  people.  Anyhow  a  hitched  double  rope  came  in 
very  useful  and  saved  time.  Once  on  the  easy  n6v6  we  got 
on  rapidly,  and  were  soon  at  the  Betemps  Hut  (six  o'clock), 
finding  that  our  friend  Rolleston  had  arrived  there  about  8.15. 
We  were  glad  of  a  comfortable  tea  and  a  short  rest,  and  not 
Borry  to  get  across  the  glacier  before  dark. 

The  moon  rose  brilliantly  as  we  toiled  up  the  long  grind 
under  the  Corner  Grat,  but  later  proved  to  be  a  source  of 
exasperation,  as  she  kept  dodging  us  beliind  the  various 
0ummitB  of  first  the  Breithom  and  then  the  Biffelhom,  her 
frequent  total  eclipses  causing  much  stumbling  and  many  un- 
neoessaiy  ejaculations.  Indeed,  Coming  was  afterwards  heard 
to  relate  that  I  called  her  lunar  majesty  a  *  verdammter 
Schweinhund,'  whatever  that  may  mean!  Airy  ^tasaes 
may  once  again  have  been  begotten  by  tired  brains ;  and  my 
relative,  whose  linguistic  and  patois-istic  knowledge  is  quite  ex- 
ceptional, possibly  put  his  own  poetic  thoughts  into  my  mouth  1 

We  reached  the  EilTelhaus  at  8.30,  comfortably  but  not  un- 
duly fatigued  after  a  glorious  chmb,  slept  soundly,and  descended 
to  Zermatt  next  morning  by  Gomer  Grat  electric  express. 

Finis  Co&onat  Opus. 
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Himalayan  Expbditions^  Kaohan  Vallby. 

IN  June  and  July  last  Vfui  my  nephow.  Captain  0.  Erik  Todd, 
of  the  5th  Gurkhas,  wrote  three  interesting  letters  to  me  from 
high  camps  in  Kaghan,  describing  ascents  made,  or  attempted, 
by  himself  and  some  Gurkhas  in  a  portion  of  the  Himalaya, 
which  Major  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Bruce  terms,  and  rightly  so,  his 
*  own  particular  playground.'  ]^ruce  himself  was  to  have  led 
the  party,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  an  accident. 

Feeling  sure  tbal  ortnoto  from  these  letters  will  interest 
the  Glab»  and  will  satisfy  those  who  recently  helped  to  sleet* 
Todd  as  a  fellow-member  that  he  is  well  upholding  our  best 
traditions,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sending  the  following 
accounts  to  the  Alpinb  JoimNAL.  This  I  would  have  done 
before,  bat  for  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  write  to 
Abbottabad  and  to  recmve  a  reply  in  connexion  with  ther 
spelling  of  certain  proper  names. 

Wm.  Gboil  Slinosbt. 

Basul,  Kaohan  Vallbt,  July  Uth,  1911. 

*  Naturally  the  one  real  Kaghan  giant,  Mali  Ka  Parbat  by 
name,  very  rough  and  wicked-looking,'  *  and  '  square  and 

solid  as  a  Norman  keep,'  f  was  the  first  to  attract  us,  on  June  22. 
Mali  is  17,346  ft.  in  height.  Dangerous  snow  conditions  and 
traces  of  recent  avalanches  caust'd  us  to  rotroat  from  a  col 
above  the  S.W.  face  at  a  height  of  15,000  ft.  On  June  24  wo 
made  another  attempt,  by  a  steep  snow  gully  on  the  E.  face. 
A  third  attack  was  made  on  June  30  from  the  N.W.  from  the 
Duddur  camp.  Again,  owing  to  adverse  climatic  conditions, 
we  were  forced  back  on  KMching  a  col  at  a  height  of  15,200  ft. 

Though  fortune  had  not  smiled  on  us,  I  felt  satisfied,  as  a 
result  of  much  careful  reconnoitring,  that,  under  good  condi- 
tions, a  strong  party  should  be  pretty  certain  of  success. 

The  mountains  viewed  from  Duddur  are  extremely  grand, 
and  several  piaks  of  oyer  16,000  ft.,  including  the  Duddur 
mountain  itself,  surround  this  valley ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
Duddur  should  make  a  magnificent  climbing  centre. 

From  Battakundi  as  my  base,  I  made  several  ascents.  The 

*  Twenty  Yean  in  the  Hiwuda^,  by  Major  The  Hon.  C.  G.  Bruce, 

pp.  120,  126. 

t  Five  Months  in  the  Himalaya,  by  A.  L.  Mumm,  p.  246. 
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first,  Duhooka,  was  an  easy  mountain  with  steep  snow  at  the 
bottom.  We  built  cairns  on  four  summits  of  16,000  to  16,196  ft. 
in  lieight  and  traversed  the  whole  mountain  ridge  without  a 
rope.  Tell  it  not  in  Gath !  The  fact  was  this :  We  made  an 
early  start  from  our  camp  in  the  Dubooka  nullah  at  3.30  a.m., 
and  after  a  time  we  heard  stones  falling,  and  looking  up  saw 
an  ibex.  With  glasses  I  counted  seven,  one  with  a  really  good 
head.  I  sent  one  Clurkha  back  for  mv  ritle,  and  of  course  he 
happened  to  be  the  man  who  was  carrying  the  rope.  As  I 
knew  he  could  not  be  back  for  at  least  five  hours,  I  thought  it 
was  a  }nty  to  spoil  a  day,  one  of  good  weather  too ;  and  success 
smiled  upon  us.  •    .    •  •. 

The  second  and  third  days  we  spent  ibex  shooting,  bat  with 
little  profit  for  the  larder.  On  the  latter  day,  when  yre 
oyer  14,000  ft.  I  determined  to  orosa  a  big  glader  at  the  foot  of 
Dnbooka*  Such  difib— about  1000  ft.  in  height  and  a  mile  Idng  I 
The  question  was,  Could  we  find  a  way  off  the  snout  of  Ithe 
glacier,  a  wall  of  ice  about  100  ft.  in  height  ?  We  made  three 
vain  attempts,  and  then  were  forced  to  trek  back  over  the 
glacier.  Eventually  we  struck  a  steep  rock  face  and  had  a 
magnificent  chmb  down  it.  We  had  to  drive  in  pitons  and 
also  to  double  the  rope  over  a  rock,  but  eventually  we  reachlaid 
the  snowfield  at  the  base. 

Opposite  Dubooka  was  an  aggressive-looking  mountain 
which  had  the  insolence  to  look  higher  than  Dubooka  himself, 
and  I  am  certain  that  it  is.  The  rock — all  rook  in  fact — 
looked  very  rotten,  so,  with  sorrow,  1  left  it  a  virgin  peak^ 
but  not  for  long. 

This  mountain  is  not  named  on  the  map.  However,  we  will 
call  it  Euree,  as  it  heads  the  Buree  nullah. 

I  determined  to  make  a  pass  over  the  Dubooka  Kotal,  under 
Buree  and  to  land  up  at  a  place  eaUed  Buiawai.         .  .  . 

This  is  what  happened.  We  made  the  pass  and  saw  that 
the  descent  to  Burawai  was  easy.  I  said  in  Gurkhali  to  the 
Gurkha  who  was  looking  up  at  Buree :  '  What  about  it  ? ' 
He  replied  '  Achha  *  =  *  Bight  Ho.'  So  we  set  about  it.  It 
was  a  first-rate  dimb,  nearly  all  rock.  We  went  up  an  almost 
razor-edged  arete  and  took  about  two  and  a  quarter  hour^ 
to  ascend.  There  was  one  short  band  traverse  of  about  five 
yards  which  the  Gurkha  did  not  like,  but  he  had  to  cross  it 
as  there  was  no  alternative.  fi 

About  30  or  40  ft.  from  the  summit  was  a  difficult  place  where 
there  were  great  slabs  of  almost  vertical  rock.  These  had  to 
be  surmounted.   Just  then  snow  began  to  fall  and  we  heard 
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growk  of  distant  thunder.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  hke  a 
Bwarm  of  bees  in  my  right-hand  ooat*pooket.  I  found  nothing 
in  it  but  some  half -dissolved  peppermint  bull's-eyes.  The 
noise  was  transferred  to  my  left-hand  pocket — only  a  handker- 
chief full  of  raisins — tlio  buzzing  stopped — I  looked  at  the 
Gurkha,  who  was  smiting  his  pocket  violently — the  same  thnig — 
half-dissolved  bull's-eyes.  Then  I  saw  him  j>ut  his  hand  on 
his  cap  as  if  he  had  got  a  bee  there,  and  almost  immediately 
I  felt  something  like  an  electric  shock  on  my  he<id,  and  I  believe 
my  hair  stood  on  end.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  a  crackling 
noise,  exactly  hke  what  one  hears  through  the  receiver  of  a 
wireleflB  tdegraph  instrument.  Evidently  the  air  charged 
with  eleotrioity ;  bot  vrhy  those  buU'B-ejes  should  have  been 
fused  I  don't  know.  Do  you  ? 

I  have  always  earned  these  delectable  lozenges  in  the  same 
pocket  when  monntaaneering,  and  th^  have  invariably  re- 
mained quite  dry  except  on  this  one  occasion  when  they  were 
dissolved  and  only  some  treaely  staff  was  left. '  The  raisins 
were  turned  a  bit  sticky. 

But  to  return  to  the  climb.  In  every  respect  it  was  an 
excellent  and  most  enjoyable  one — in  fact,  the  best  day's 
climbing  I  have  had  so  far,  in  India.  We  were  going  from 
3.45  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  during  which  we  made  a  new  pass  and  a 
very  good  first  ascent. 

I  am  after  ibex  now  and  had  a  quiet  eleven  miles'  walk 
up  the  road  to-day,  but  start  for  Burawai  Mountain  at  3.80 
to-morrow  morning.  The  bungalow  in  which  I  am  writing  is 
loopholed  for  rifles,  as  the  Kohistanis  often  come  here  to  loot, 
and  Kohistan  is  barely  two  miles  away.  If  one  crosses  the 
border  one  may  very  likely  be  shot  at  by  these  wild  people. 
I  am  all  right,  and  have  three  dogs  with  me  here — an  Insh 
setter,  a  retriever,  and  a  spaniel — ^bnt  I  leave  them  behind 
when  I  go  4sl]mbing. 

BasUL,  15th  July,  1911. 

Back  here  again.  I  saw  two  ibex  near  the  summit  of  a  nice 
little  white  hill,  15,300  ft.;  so  climbed  and  found  it  a  most 
excellent  rock  climb.  We  built  a  cairn  on  the  top,  traversed 
the  whole  mountain  ridge  and  had  a  good  thousand-foot 
glissade  on  the  descent.  .Of  course  the  ibex  had  bolted. 

Basul,  im  Jufy,  1911. 

I  had  a  nice  climb  after  ibex  y^terday,  and  got  a  most 
glorious  view  of  Nanga  Parbat — the  above  is  a  rough  sketch. 
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I  was  standing  on  a  mountain  of  about  16,500  ft.,  and  looking 
over  two  other  ranges  of  some  15,000  ft.  Above  these  was  a 
broad  belt  of  cloud  out  of  which  Nanga  Parbat  rose  in  stem 
majesty,  absolutely  dwarfmg  every  other  range.  In  the 
distance,  farther  N.»  I  could  see  some  other  very  high 
peaks— I  don't  Imow  lAaoh  they  were  until  I  nee  a  map. 
As  I  was  piaotioally  standing  on  the  most  northern  point  of 
British  Jn&A  they  onght  to  he  easy  to  make  out. 

I  had  made  a  veiy  early  start  and  remained  on  the  top  lor 
nearly  two  hours  pretending  to  look  throngh  my  glasses  for 
ibex,  but  actually  I  was  riveted  to  the  spot,  looking  alone  at 
that  giant  mountain.  In  addition  to  its  grandeur,  Nanga 
Parbat  had  a  special  interest  for  me,  because  when  I  was  a 
schoolboy  I  had  the  good  fortime  to  scramble  on  the  chalk 
cliffs  at  Dover,  led  by  Mr.  Mummery,  that  magnificent  climber, 
who  lost  his  life  on  this  cruel  mountain  along  with  two  Gurkhas 
in  my  regiment. 

• 

Mahaitdbi,  S1«<  1011« 

We  made  our  lusit  effort  yesterday,  and  it  was  a  great 
effort,  starting  at  5.15  a.m.  and  returning  to  camp  at  10.15  p.m. 
I  wanted  to  climb  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Bajee  Bogee  peaks, 
oyer  16,000  ft.  We  were  camped  at  Badal  Graun  at  8600, 
so  had  a  long  pull  ahead  of  us.  On  the  N.NJES.  of  this  peak 
of  Bajee  Bogee  is  the  Suki  Sangal  snowfield,  from  which  an 
ascent  can  easily  be  made.  On  tihe  other  hand,  the  south  face 
which  we  actually  tackled  was  difficult  and  was  composed  of 
very  rotten  and  dangerous  rock.  In  iact  the  whole  mountain 
on  that  side  was  bad. 

The  two  Gurkhas  and  I  made  for  the  central  rib,  the  weather 
then  being  very  good.  After  about  two  hours  of  hard  going 
signs  of  a  change  became  evident.  When  about  300  feet  from 
the  summit  snow  began  to  fall  and  rocks  hurtled  down.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  push  on  and  reach  the  summit. 

C3ne  large  rock  nearly  hit  one  of  my  Gurkhas,  and  a  large 
avalanche  came  dovm  close  to  us. 

We  reached  the  crest  of  the  mountain  in  thick  mist,  snow 
and  iiail,  and  it  was  dreadfully  cold  ;  so  cold  in  fact  that,  though 
the  summit  of  this  maiden  peak  was  only  at  the  most  150  ft. 
aboTe  us  and  perfectly  easy  to  reach,  we  left  it  severely  alone 
and  started  on  the  snowfiddl  We  were  now  in  Kashmir  and 
were  confronted  by  a  ridge  at  right  angles  to  the  main  Bajee 
Bogee  line  of  peaks.  G)his  ridge  eventually  reaches  Shikara^ 
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ascended  by  Major  Brace  and  his  partj^  The  thick  niigt  refused 
to  lift,  and  we  bad  to  find  anotiier  way  down  aa  onr  line  of 
ascent  was  now  practically  impossible. 

/  With  much  difficulty  we  found  our  way  down,  having  manj  ^ 
awkward  bits  of  rock  climbing.  Amongst  other  troublesome 
places  were  two  waterfalls  which  we  descended.  At  about 
8  P.M.  we  reached  a  steep  snow  slope  and  our  difficulties  were 
at  an  end.  Alter  a  long  standing  glissade  we  reached  a  river 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  Shikara.  The  inain  difficulty  had 
been  that,  owing  to  the  thick  mist,  it  was  impossible  to  locate  our 
position,  and  you  can  easily  imagine  our  joy  when  we  found 
that  we  were  in  the  Shikara  nullah,  where  we  w^ished  to  be, 
and  which  led  us  directly  down  to  our  camp. 

OswAiiD  Ebxk  Todd. 


Thb  Mountains  of  thb  Ybllowhiiad  Pass. 

By  a.  0.  Wli££L£R. 

rpHE  Expedition  of  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  made 
L  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September 
1911,  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  character  of 
the  mountain  areas  oj)ened  up  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacitio 
Railway  in  the  region  of  the  Yellowhead  Pass. 

Mt.  Robson  was  the  keynote  of  the  expedition,  and  an 
eighty-five-mile  circuit  was  made  around  it,  ma})ping  the 
country  by  photographic  methods  as  the  party  proceeded. 

Mountaineering  was  not  tbe  primary  object,  and  no  very 
arduous  asoents  were  made,  the  time  at  our  disposal  in  ibis 
cdimatioally  uncertain  district  bmng  preferably  devoted  to 
obtaining  material  for  mapping  purposes.  Notwithstanding, 
thirty  peaks  .were  dixnbed,  ranging  in  altitude  from  7000 
to  11,0M  ft.  above  sea  level. 

The  general  line  of  travel  was  as  follows  :  From  the  site  of 
Henry  House,  up  tbe  valleys  of  the  Athabaska  and  Mette 
Bivers  to  the  Continental  Divide  at  the  Yellowhead  Pass; 
thence,  down  the  valley  of  Yellowhead  Lake  and  iVaser 
Biver,  seventeen  miles  to  the  junction  of  Moose  River  with 
the  Fraser.  At  this  point  the  iujtual  circuit  of  the  great 
ftiassif  began.  Following  the  Moose  River  to  the  summit  of 
Moose  Pass,  the  Continental  Divide  was  again  crossed  and 
the  valley  of  the  stream  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pass 
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descended  to  the  Smoky  Eiver  Valley.  This  valley  was  now 
ascended  to  the  Robson  Pass,  where  the  Continental  Divide 
was  crossed  for  the  third  time,  and  the  valley  of  the  Grajid 
Fork  of  the  Fraser  River,  or  Grand  Fork  River,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  followed  to  the  Fraser  Valley,  which  wa^  ascended  to  the 
junction  of  Moose  River  Valley. 

Again  fltarting  itom  the  site  of  Henzy  House,  the  survey 
was  earned  up  the  Athahaska  Biyer  Valley  and  through  a  pass 
(Bighorn  Pass)  in  the  hills  on  the  E.  side  to  the  -veSley  of 
Hahgne  Lake,  of  which,  with  the  enclosing  moontainQ,  a 
survey  was  made. 

A  relative  idea  of  the  height  to  whioh  the  mountains  rise 
above  the  respective  valleys  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  altitudes:  Site  of  Henry  House,  approx.  8880  ft.; 
Yellowhead  Pass,  3727  ft. ;  Fraser  Valley,  at  junction  of 
Moose  River,  34'20  ft.  ;  Moose  Pass,  6700  ft.  ;  Robson  Pass, 
5550  ft.  ;  Fraser  Valley  at  junction  of  Grand  Fork  River, 
8000  ft.  ;  Bi^^'horn  Pass,  7300  ft. ;   Mahgno  Lake,  5525  ft.. 

The  altitudes  here  given  are  in  feet  above  sea  level  and 
are  based  on  the  levels  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway 
survey.  They  are  carried  from  ])ench-marka  along  the  line 
of  the  survey,  and  are  the  means  of  a  series  of  trigonometrical 
levels  obtained  from  transit  readings  back  and  forth  between 
the  stations  established.  In  all  oases,  where  possible,  reciprocal 
readings  have  been  taken,  but  in  some  cases,  such  as  Mts. 
Bobson,  Bighorn  Besplendent,  etc.,  this  could  not  be  done, 
and  the  altitudes  given  for  these  are  the  mean  results  of  a 
series  of  readings  on  their  highest  points.  They  are,  therefore, 
not  definitely  estabhshed,  bat  cannot  be  far  from  the  truth. 
The  base  for  the  triangulation  was  obtained  from  land-survey 
corners  established  by  the  Dominion  Government  and  the 
Provincial  Government  of  British  Columbia. 

The  expedition  was  made  possible  for  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada  through  tlie  co-operation  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway  and  of  the  I'rovincial  Governments  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  and  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
The  ]iarty  originally  consisted  of  the  writer  in  charge, 
Konrad  Kain,  the  Club's  professional  mountain  guide,  Byron 
Harmon,  of  Banff,  the  well-known  mountain  photographer, 
a  cook  and  two  packers.  Later  George  B.  Kinney  was 
added  as  an  assistant.  The  transport  was  in  charge  of 
Dtmald  Phillips,  the  plucky  young  Guiadian  who  made  his 
initial  mountain  dimb  on  Mt.  Bobson  at  the  tim«  the  first, 
and  as  yet  ODly,  ascent  of  Mt.  Bobson  was  made» 
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Correspondence  with  Dr.  Charles  Walcott,  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington,  enabled  the  scope 
of  Ibd  expedition  to  be  enlarged,  and  a  party  of  four  was  sent 
oat  hy  that  Ingtitation  to  ooUaborate  vith  the  Alpine  dab 
of  Canada  and  .deal  with  the  zoology  and  botany  of  the 
region  sanreyed.  The  party  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Ned 
HoUister,  Assistant  Curator  of  Mammals  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  Mr.  Hollister  looked  after  the  mammals, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Riley,  also  of  the  Museum,  oollected  birds. 
To  Charles  Walcott,  jan.»  and  H.  H.  Blagden  was  assigned 
the  collection  of  big-game  specimens.  A  most  satisfactory 
collection  was  made,  over  900  specimens  being  obtained. 
Li  addition  to  their  other  duties,  Messrs.  Hollister  and 
Riley  made  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  comprising  some  200 
sptHjies.  Several  species  and  suh-species  of  mimmals,  birds, 
and  plants,  new  to  the  United  States  National  Museum,  were 
collected.  Full  reports  of  the  above  work  will  appear  in  the 
191:2  issue  of  the  '  Ciuiadian  Alpine  Journal.' 

Tiie  party  left  Edmonton  on  July  1,  and  followed  the  Une 
of  travel  of  the  early  for  traders  to  the  junction  of  the  Athabaska 
and  Mette  Bivers.  Details  of  the  old  travelled  trails  from 
Edmonton  to  the  Athabaska,  up  the  Athabaska  and  down  th» 
Fraser,  will  be  foand  in  the  records  of  the  far  traders,  David 
Thompson,  Alexander  Henry,  Gabriel  Franch^re,  John  McLeod^ 
Sir  George  Simpson,  and  others.  A  delightful  description  is 
given  in  an  article  written  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  for  the 
'  Canadian  Alpine  Journal '  (Vol.  i.  No.  1).  The  same  publica- 
tion in  later  numbeis  also  contains  accounts  of  the  several 
expeditions  to  this  region  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman  and  by  Messrs. 
Mumm,  Hastings,  Amery,  aiul  Dr.  Norman  Collie  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  England.  Last  of  all,  '  The  New  Garden  of  Canada,* 
by  F.  A.  Talbot,  gives  a  minute  and  amusing,  as  well  as 
instructive,  account  of  the  tribulations  of  a  tenderfoot  who 
travelled  over  a  part  of  the  trail  in  1910. 

In  our  case  the  olil  landmark  of  the  trail  had  erased  to  exist, 
and  the  iron  horse  carried  us  to  Fiddle  Creek  near  the  gap 
through  wliich  the  mountains  are  entered.  Here  we  were 
joined  by  our  packers,  and  the  balance  of  the  journey  to  the: 
Yellowhead  Pass  was  over  the  newly  constructed  waggon  road,, 
made  to  carry  the  supplies  necessary  to  build  the  railway. 

At  Fiddle  Greek,  the  Bivitee  de  Violon  of  the  voyageuis,. 
about  one  and  a  half  mOe  B.  from  the  railway,  on  the  £.  side- 
of  the  stream,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Bailway  Company  is 
about  to  build  a  magnificent  hotel  to  accommodate  visitora 
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to  the  fine  alpine  region  of  the  Yellowhead  Pass.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  number  of  similar  hotels  through  the  mountaiu 
section  of  the  railway.  Situated  on  a  high  terrace  surrounded 
by  grey  limestone  peaks  of  strata  twisted  and  contorted  m 
every  conceivable  manner — so  much  so  that  one  has  been 
named  Folding  Mountain — the  hotel  will  command  a  glorious 
view  of  snow-clad  peaks,  grassy  hills,  dark  green  forest,  rushing 
torrent  and  shining  lake.  Beautiful  park  lands,  brilliant  with 
alpind  bloom,  are  at  its  front,  and  ei^^t  miles  up  the  ereek  are 
siilphiir  hot  si)rings,  said  to  rival  those  of  Banff,  horn  which  the 
irater  can  be  piped  to  the  hotel  for  public  use. 

'  Swift's  *  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  railway  was  known  to 
the  men  of  the  trail  as  a  landmark  and  a  stopping-place  where 
one  must  bivouac,  if  only  to  gather  the  past  history  and  latest 
news  of  the  country.  Swift  is  an  old  prospector  and  miner 
who  settled  at  this  spot  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  married  a 
half-breed,  and  has  a  well-grown  family.  He  is  a  genius  and 
has  been  a  fairy  godfather  to  all  parties  such  as  ours. 

Directl}'  across  the  river,  on  the  S.  side,  rises  the  Colin 
range,  to  over  9000  ft.  in  altitude.  It  is  a  very  strildng- 
looking  pile  owing  to  its  sharp  pointed  peaks  and  the  knife-hke 
edges  ])resented  by  the  limestone  ridges.  A  pecuhar  feature 
is  noticed  in  the  rock  fractures.  Whole  masses  seem  to  have 
slipped  away,  leaving  steeply  sloping  smooth  surfaces.  These 
surfaces  are  traversed  horizontally  by  cracks  in  which  large- 
sized  spruce  trees  have  grown,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
isolated  trees  of  considerable  size,  clinging  to  the  face  of  the 
almost  precipitous  bare  rock.  Here  cdiso  is  seen  a  very  fine 
example  of  a  triple  hanging  valley. 

A  Uttle  8.  of  W.  Ues  Pyramid  Peak  (9104  ft.).  It  had  been 
in  fall  view  the  whole  of  our  last  day's  march,  and  its  N.  face 
showed  a  pure  white  pyramid,  rising  supreme  from  among 
its  fellows.  It  was  the  first  ascent  made  by  the  party.  The 
summit  was  reached  by  Konrad  and  Kinney,  who  built  a 
cairn  that  was  subsequently  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the 
survey.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  superb,  covering  the 
Athabaska  valley  for  many  miles,  both  up  and  down,  and 
showing,  as  on  a  map,  the  network  of  channels  in  which 
the  winding  river  flows,  creating  numerous  islands  clad  with 
dark  s})nice  timber.  Of  particular  interest  was  the  view 
to  the  S.  iiiul  S.\\  where  numeious  line  snow-capped  peaks 
could  be  seen,  appearing  and  disappearing  among  the  drifting 
masses  of  clouds. 

Seven  miles  from  Swift's  the  Miette  Biver  flows  from  the 
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W.  into  the  Athabaska.  The  coarse  of  the  river  is  here  nearly 
due  N..  and,  looking  southward  up  its  broad  valley,  groups 
of  magnifioent  peaks  were  seen.  One  fine  wedge^haped  peak  in 
particular  rose  supreme.   I  have  called  this  peak  Mt.  Fitshngh, 

as  it  is  in  full  view  from  what  will  some  day  be  a  large  and 
thriving  city  of  that  name.  Mt.  Fitzhugh  is  snow-clad  the 
year  round  aud  rises  to  a  height  of  11,188  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Around  its  base  can  be  seen  the  snowfield  supphnnj^  a  fine 
glacier,  which  was,  howovjn-,  hidden  at  oiir  low  altitude  by 
intervening  hills.  Another  peak,  rising  conspicuously  on  the 
opposite  side  of  th<*  Athal>aska,  a  little  farther  up,  I  named 
Mt.  Mostvn  as  a  tribute  to  Ladv  Kivers-Wilson,  wife  of  the 
popular  president  of  the  (irand  Trunk  Railw<iy.  It  is  a  huge 
rock  mass,  snow-cro\snif'd  and  hearing  a  large  glacier  on  its 
eastern  tiank.  The  view  up  the  valley  of  tlie  Athabaska 
from  Fitzhugh  is  very  imposing  and  opened  up  vistas  of  deep 
gorge-like  tributary  valleys,  leading  westward  to  ragged  peaks 
and  towers  of  rock,  capped  by  snow.  They  suggested  great 
possibilities  and  looked  very  fascinating  to  the  mountaineer. 
We  knew  from  McEvoy's  map  that  Mt.  Geikie  lay  somewhere 
within  the  group,  and  Mumm  had  said  that  the  N.  face  of 
Mt.  Geikie  was  composed  of  the  most  tremendous  precipices 
he  had  ever  seen,  so  we  looked  keenly  for  a  glimpse,  but 
the  peak  cannot  be  seen  from  the  waggon  road.  Moreover, 
the  clouds  were  down  low,  and  kei)t  swirling  around  and 
about  these  big  fellows  in  a  most  tantalising  manner. 
■  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacilic  liailway  follows  the  Miette  River 
to  the  Yellowhead  Pass.  As  the  pass  is  a|)proached  the 
Yellowhead  Mountain  stands  out  consjiicuously.  It  is  of 
striking  structure  and,  although  not  similar  in  form,  rises  like, 
and  reminds  one  of,  Castle  Mountain  in  the  approach  from 
Ban  it  up  the  Bow  liiver  Nalley  to  the  Main  Divide. 

Directly  »S.  of  Yellowhead  Pass  summit  and  four  miles  distant 
is  a  blunt  eone-shaped  peak  with  castellated  sides.  The 
hmf^  is  9742  ft.,  and  it  carries  snow  on  its  crest  all  the 
year  round.  For  some  reason  it  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
name  of  Mt.  Pel^,  although  I  can  find  no  authority  for  it. 
On  the  map  of  their  route  accompanying  their  book,  *  The 
Northwest  Passage  by  Land,*  Viscount  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle 
have  shown  the  mountain  as  '  Mt.  FitzwiUiani '  after  Lord 
Milton's  family  name.  Together  with  Yellowhead  Mountain 
it  produces  an  excellent  and  very  striking  effiect  as  the  pass  is 
approached  from  tin-  E. 

The  altitude  of  the  railway  bed  at  the  summit  of  the  Yellow- 
head Pass  is  3720  ft.  above  sea  level.   Here  the  Miette  Biver 
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furnishes  out?  uf  tliosc  exampl«"S  seen  occasionally  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies — viz.  a  mountain  torrent  V)reaking  in 
on  a  height  of  land,  travelling  along  it  for  some  distance, 
and  then  sending  its  waters  both  ways.  The  old  channel 
beds  that  carried  the  water  westerly  to  the  Paciiio  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  Railway  Company  has  found  it  neoessaiy  to 
protect  its  property  by  building  a  line  of  oribwork  that  will 
for  all  time  oonfine  the  stream  to  the  Atlantic  slope. 

YeUowhead  Lake  lies  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  summit 
on  the  western  side.  It  is  a  very  charming  little  sheet  of 
water,  four  miles  long,  with  a  greatest  width  of  half  a  mile. 
There  are  several  narrows,  and  the  irregularities  of  its  form 
are  by  no  means  tiie  least  part  of  its  charm.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  surrounded  by  green  forest  and  is  distinctly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  district.  In  colour  the  waters 
are  creamy  sap  f^'reen.  A  mile  below  YeUowhead  Lake  the 
Fraser  River  conies  in  from  the  8.,  and  its  valley  forms  a 
continuation  of  that  in  which  the  YeUowhead  Pass  and  Lake 
are  situated,  with  a  general  westerly  diriT.tion. 

Seventeen  miles  below  (he  pass,  the  Moose  River  joins  the 
Fraser  from  the  N.  Here  was  a  camp  known  in  railway  parlance 
as  *  Mile  17,*  otherwise  *  Moose  City.*  It  proved  to  be  for 
us  a  den  of  thieves.  Some  of  our  supplies  and  clothing  were 
stolen  while  we  were  looking  at  them,  and  our  camp  cooking 
atove  was  extracted  ahnost  while  the  cook  sat  upon  it.  The 
thief  staked  it  at  a  game  of  poker  the  same  evening,  but  beyond 
that  we  were  unable  to  trace  it. 

The  canyon  of  Moose  River  opens  directly  on  the  railway 
and  would  be  an  interesting  place  to  hold  passenger  trains 
for  a  few  minutes  to  give  the  travelling  public  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  sight.  The  canyon  is  short,  not  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  in  length.  It  is  150  ft.  deep  and  the  river 
drops  that  depth  in  the  distance  given.  There  are  two  falls, 
botli  mar  the  head  of  the  canyon  ;  the  upper  drops  50  ft., 
and  the  lower  20  ft.  There  is  a  circular  pocket  below 
the  upper  fall  which  is  lilled  with  spray  ;  there  is  also  a  V-shaped 
draw  on  the  right  side,  into  which  the  spray  and  mist  from 
the  falls  eddy  and  circle.  Here  is  the  home  of  the  rainbow 
on  a  sunny  day.  I  saw  not  less  than  half  a  dozen  spring  into 
existence  in  this  chamber  at  various  points  of  view.  *  Rainbow 
!Ealls  and  Canyon'  would  be  an  attractive  and  appropriate 
name;  the  more  appropriate  that  the  mountains  directly 
W.  ol  Moose  Biver  are  known  as  the  Bainbow  Mountains. 
The  Moose  Biver  Bows  from  the  heart  of  this  range,  of  which 
Mt.  Bobson  is  the  king  pin.   They  are  formed  of  rocks  showing 
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brilliant  colours  of  orimson,  red,  and  yellow,  and  these,  mingled 
with  the  blues  and  greens  of  Nature's  everyday  garb,  present 
from  distant  points  a  highly  pmioatio  effect  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  name. 

At  the  present  time  the  quickest  available  route  to  Mt. 
Rohson  is  by  the  valley  of  the  Moose  River.  It  can  also  lie 
reached  by  way  of  the  Stony  River  Valley  :  but  the  latter 
route,  though  j)ossibly  a  better  one,  has  not  been  travelled 
so  frequently.  Up  the  Moose  Valley  there  is  more  of  a  track 
than  a  trail,  and  generally  speaking  the  going  is  bad.  It  is,, 
however,  strikingly  picturesque.  At  intervals  the  milky 
green  torrent  was  seen  riisliing  V)etween  walls  of  spruce,  pme, 
and  fir.  Everything  looked  bright  and  fresh,  for  here,  although 
July,  it  was  little  more  than  sprmg,  and  the  early  flowers  were 
in  bloom.  On  either  hand  the  valley  is  bounded  by  low  peaks 
more  or  less  oapped  by  snow,  the  dark  grey  of  the  rook» 
frequently  broken  by  great  bands  of  iron  red,  and  the  white 
snow  they  bear  fitting  into  the  picture  most  harmoniously. 
Often  muskegs  of  stunted  spruoe  and  moss  hummocks  weie 
met  with  through  which  the  horses  floundered  as  best  they  could. 

!Ehe  W.  branch  of  Moose  Eiver  joins  the  main  stream 
some  ei^t  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  trail  follows  this  branch 
and  soon  comes  to  fine  twin  falls,  of  wdiich  the  roar  is  heard 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Almost  in  sight  from  the  trail,, 
the  stream  drops  over  a  ledge  for  forty  feet,  being  divided 
into  two  falls  by  a  great  boss  of  rock  in  the  centre  that  hm 
withstood  the  ceaseless  wash  of  the  rushing  water.  The 
fall  is  a  grand  one,  and  sends  up  a  dense  cloud  of  mist.  We 
camped  three  miles  from  the  falls,  on  the  S.W.  bank, 
directly  opjiosite  a  low  ridge  across  which  the  route  lies  to 
the  main  braneli  of  the  Moose  Pass.  The  valley  of  W.  Moose 
River  has  a  more  westerly  trend,  its  erosion  ])eing  due  to 
the  glaciers  lying  at  its  head  below  Mt.  Resplendent  and 
the  Lvnx  Mountains.  In  full  view,  a  few  miles  awav,  was- 
seen  a  sj)U'n(lid  ieefall  witli  a  far-n^aehing  ne\  e  above  it,  wbich 
apjiearcd  to  be  divided  into  several  component  parts  by  narrow 
rock  ridges. 

The  business  of  tlie  expedition  now  began  in  earnest.  The 
mammal  man.  Ned  Hollister.  went  off  to  set  his  traps  ;  the 
bird  man,  J.  H.  Riley,  was  already  pop})ing  away  with  his 
gun,  and  the  hunters  were  getting  ready  to  tramp  the  numerous 
side  valleys  up  near  the  crags  in  search  of  game.  The  topo- 
graphic jjurty  got  a  flying  camp  outfit  togethtt  and  started 
up  the  W.  branch  to  explore  the  valley  at  its  head  and  the 
big  glacier  and  snowfield  that  could  be  seen  so  clearly  and 
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looked  80  attiaetive.  The  glaeier  at  the  head  of  the  W. 
branch  was  named  Beef  Glacier  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman  on  one 
of  his  expeditions  to  Mt.  Bobson.   It  is  so  called  on  accotint 

of  the  rock  ridges,  or  nunatnls,  roforrod  to,  which  appear  like 
reefs  rising  from  the  snowfield.  This  is  (he  <?lacier  and  snow- 
field  (lescrihed  by  A.  L.  Mumm  in  his  deli  'lif  fiil  paper  written 
for  the  *  Canadian  Alpine  Journal '  (Vol.  11.  No.  2,  ])]).  G,  7) 
as  having  been  visited  by  the  British  party  on  its  1909  expedi- 
tion to  Mt.  Kobson,  the  one  from  which  thev  had  the  memorable 
midnight  tramp  to  reach  their  camp.  The  icefall  is  much 
broken  bv  crevasses  and  is  enclosed  bv  well  defined  lateral 
moraines,  whose  unoccupied  terminal  curves  show  clearly 
the  verv  marked  recession  of  the  ice.  It  is  not  necessarv  to 
ascend  the  icefall,  a  snow-fjllod  couloir  on  the  W.  side  and 
a  splendid  ledge  along  the  cliffs  give  easy  access  to  the  neve, 
•  Our  objective  ])oiiit  was  a  liigli  conical  })eak  at  the  S.W. 
comer  of  the  neve  from  which  a  somewhat  precipitous  rock 
wall  extei)de<l  northerly  and  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
snowheld.  The  highest  })oint  of  tlie  snowlield  is  near  its 
southern  extremity,  not  far  above  the  icefall,  and  %\ithout 
warning  we  found  we  had  stepped  from  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  to  that  of  Alberta — ^we  had  crossed  the  Continental 
Divide. 

The  rock  wall  rose  very  steeply  for  1500  ft.  and  gave 
some  good  climbing.  An  avalanche  feU  .irom  above  and 
poored  from  an  overhanging  ledge  dose  by  like  a  watetfaS. 
As  we  topped  the  crest  the  whole  wonderful  panorama  came 
into  view.  At  our  feet  flowed  the  Bobson  Glacier,  a  great 
river  of  ice,  every  crevasse,  every  moraine,  every  icefall,  clearly 
portrayed.  Across,  directly  opposite,  rose  the  massif,  its 
outline  clear  from  base  to  summit  for  fully  7000  ft.  Up 
the  sides  was  |»iled  mass  on  mass  of  snow,  falling  in  great 
waves  to  the  glacier  Itelow  all  of  an  intense  whiteness.  We 
easily  recognised  'The  Dome,*  '  The  Helmet,'  *  Rearguard,' 
names  familiar  tln-ough  Coleman.  Above  the  snow  masses 
rose  almost  perpendicidar  rook  to  the  gi'eat  S.E.  ridge,  and 
beyond  the  ridge  the  steep  arete  that  leads  to  the  extreme 
summit.  It  was  a  perfect  day,  the  air  so  thin  and  clear  that 
we  could  easily  define  the  tremendous  overhanging  cornice 
with  which  the  crest  was  lined.  From  where  we  stood  the 
distance  is  four  miles,  but  it  seemed  less  than  a  mile  away. 
The  Helmet.  11,100  ft.  in  altitude,  and  Kearguard.  fM)()()  ft., 
seemed  (piite  insignificant  beside  this  toweritig  rock  monolith. 
We  tried  to  trace  the  route  of  Hastings.  Mumni,  Anieiy,  and 
Liderbinen  of  two  years  ago,  and  thought  we  succeeded,  but 
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it  looked  so  absolutely  impossible  from  our  point  of  view 
that  we  oonld  not  be  sore. 

To  the  S.  rose  Mt.  Eesplendent,  named,  and  well  named, 
by  Coleman.  Its  altitude  is  11»173  ft.  On  this  aide 
it  is  elad  from  top  to  bottom  in  pure  white  snow,  and  presents 
with  the  sun  shining  upon  it  a  spectacle  of  such  wonderful 
brilliance  that  the  aptness  of  the  name  became  immediately 
apparent.  It  rose  in  great  snow  masses  and  ice  walls  sheer 
to  the  summit,  and  showed  several  of  the  largest  and  widc»t 
bergsohrunds  I  have  seen  in  the  Bockies.  Enormous  comioea 
overhung'  on  the  N.  and  £.  sides.  Later,  the  mountain  waa 
ascended  by  Konrad  and  Harmon.  It  proved  to  be  altogether 
a  snow  and  ice  climb,  and  Konrad  reported  having  seen  some 
of  the  greatest  ice  cracks  he  had  met  with  throughout  th» 
course  of  his  professional  experience.  The  crest  of  the  mountain 
he  described  as  an  immense  cornice  reaching  far  out  into  space 
over  the  depths  below. 

To  the  8.E.  the  mi^'hty  jirecipices  of  Lynx  Mountain  frowned 
do"wn  upon  us.  It  was  the  peak  for  which  we  had  started,  but 
its  summit  was  more  tliun  900  ft.  al)ove  us  and  out  of  the 
question  for  the  day.  1  may  say  witli  truth  it  was  the  most 
stupendous  alpine  scene  I  had  ever  ;j:az<'(l  upon.  To  the  right 
of  Kobson,  in  the  N.W.,  stood  a  sharp  conical  ])eak.  It  has. 
been  referred  to  by  Coleman  as  '  The  White  Horn  '  and  bv 
Kinney  as  '  Mt.  Turner.*  It  looked  a  splendid  and  ditficult 
climb,  and  from  this  point  of  view  is  of  symmetrical  and 
striking  form,  although  it  did  not  appear  white  at  the  time 
we  saw  it.    I  make  the  altitude  of  this  mountain  11,100  ft. 

Twenty  miles  northward  could  be  seen,  out-topping  all 
else,  a  huge  mass  dad  from  sunmiit  to  base  in  everlasting 
snow.  With  the  sun  shining  on  it,  it  showed  a  beautiful 
pure  white,  but  most  often  looked  a  ghostly  wraith  api^earing 
dimly  through  the  mists.  They  said  it  rivalled  Bobson  in 
height,  but  I  find  its  altitude  works  out  at  10,898  ft.; 
this,  however,  is  not  absolute.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  all-white  appearance,  and  by  a  peculkur  little  horn  that 
projects  horizontally  from  its  eastern  highest  comer.  AH 
round  the  immediate  circle  of  vision  were  seen  huge  rocky 
peaks  weQ  set  with  snow  and  ice,  that  would  afford  excellent 
work  for  mountaineers.  On  one,  in  the  centre  of  the  circle 
looking  northwards,  a  cairn  was  discovered  by  means  of  the 
transit  telescope.  I  presume  it  had  been  srt  there  by  the 
Enghsh  party  two  years  ago,  or  the  year  before  that.  Our 
station  was  on  the  Continental  Divide  and  its  altitude  9542  ft. 
I  named  it  *  Lynx  Centre.'   The  line  of  the  watershed  crossing 
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the  Reef  Ndv4  aseends  a  loir  eonioal  peak  directly  below 
Lynx  Mountain,  then  eHmbe  to  the  summit  and,  following 
the  N.  ridge  on  which  we  were,  descends  to  the  Bobsoo 
Pass.  The  aHitnde  of  Lynx  Mountain,  the  highest  point  of 
the  Lynx  range,  is  computed  at  10,471  ft.  Seen  from  our 
camp  on  the  W.  branch  it  showed  a  fine  cono,  but  now  stood 
out  a  huge  black  mass  capped  by  snow.  Especially  striking  is 
the  great  cornice  with  which  it  was  surmounted. 

It  was  on  a  low  peak  at  the  extremity  of  the  E.  ridge  of 
Lynx  Mountain,  known  to  us  as  Beef  Glacier  Station  (9162  ft.) 
that  I  had  a  most  narrow  escape  of  losing  my  life.  Konrad 
and  I  were  ascending  to  occupy  the  station  with  camera  and 
transit.  We  had  come  to  a  slope  of  ice,  covered  by  new  snow ; 
Konrad  was  leading  and  I  was  following  in  his  footsteps. 
Suddenly  the  footsteps  broke  away  and  I  slid  down  the  slope 
to  where  it  ended  abruptly.  I  could  hear  the  adze  part  of  the 
ice  axe  grate  as  it  scraped  swiftly  down  the  ice.  and  I  had  made 
u})  ray  mind  that  it  was  the  end.  when  1  suddenly  stopped. 
The  ice  axe  had  caught.  There  was  not,  however,  much  to 
spare,  for  the  lower  half  of  my  body  was  over  the  edge  and  the 
visible  rocks  lay  far  below.  I  supjtose  there  was  an  exclamation, 
for  Konrad,  with  a  look  of  iiorror  in  his  eyes,  came  bounding 
down  the  slope  as  though  it  had  been  level,  and  grasping  me  by 
the  shoulder  said  '  IVe  got  you  ' ;  and  then  he  begai^  to  go 
himself.  Fortunately  the  ice  axe  held,  and  we  were  soon  on 
our  feet,  but  it  took  some  little  time  to  pull  oneself  together 
after  so  close  a  call. 

While  at  Beef  Glacier  Station  we  saw  to  the  S.  across 
Besplendent  Valley  one  particular  peak  that  rose  from  the 
centre  of  a  snow  massif  Uke  a  huge  rock-finger  pointing  heaven- 
ward. On  seeing  it  Konrad  exclaimed  *Ach!  Thftt  is  my 
peak,'  and  thereafter  we  knew  it  as  *  The  Finger  of  Kain.' 

The  source  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Moose  River  is  found 
in  glaciers  hnin^'  the  side  of  a  magnificent  valley.  Directly  at 
its  head  stand  the  S.E.  faces  of  Mt.  Resplendent  and  Lynx 
Mountain,  together  with  two  intervening  peaks  which,  though 
of  low  stature  in  the  snow-tilled  basin  of  the  Robson  amphi- 
theatre, now  stood  out  boldly,  showing  tremendous  black 
precipices.  The  valley  is  exceptionally  fine  in  every  way, 
and  particularly  the  amphitheatre  at  its  head.  It  contains 
wonderful  stretches  of  green  rolling  alplands,  high  up  above  , 
timber  line.  From  a  vantage  spot  on  these  1  counted  a  circle 
of  twenty-five  peaks,  all  good  climbs,  and  that  did  not  include 
a  number  of  minor  ones.  From  a  station  we  occupied  at  the 
SJEt,  comer  o£  the  circle  named  '  Resplendent  Valley  South,' 
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I  also  eounted  seven  ioefalls  desoending  into  the  aniphitheatre. 
It  is  without  donht  one  of  the  finest  cirques  I  have  ever  seen. 

Owing  to  its  exceptional  alpine  (lualities  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
dominated  at  its  head  by  Mt.  Besplendent,  rising  on  this  side 
in  abnost  sheer  black  precipices  to  6000  ft.  above  the  valley 
floor,  i  named  it  '  Resplendent  Valley,'  and  feel  sure  that 
subsequent  and  more  detailed  investigation  will  well  justify  the 
term.  From  the  alplands  to  the  shingle  flats  below  the  steep 
sides  are  clad  with  a  fine  growth  of  forest,  giving  a  delightfully 
picturesque  setting  to  the  whole  scene.  The  valley  is  of  wide 
extent,  and  Uie  niiinerovis  icefalls,  moraiiios,  alps,  and  nev^ 
will  require  much  exploration  before  their  interesting  features 
become  fully  known.  The  floor  sweeps  outward  in  l)r()ad 
shingle  flats  intersected  by  a  tissue  of  glacial  streams  tliat 
sliine  like  a  silver  network  when  seen  from  the  lieights  above. 
Many  timbered  islands  and  points  of  spruce  br<'ak  the  monotony 
of  the  flats  and  add  to  the  fascination  of  the  surroundings. 
Between  the  peaks  deep  pockets  and  recesses  contain  each 
its  own  little  glacier  and  bit  of  aljdand,  and  in  some  cases  have 
fine  waterfalls  where  their  streams  drop  to  the  level  of  the 
main  valley. 

From  a  peak  at  the  S.W.  corner,  between  Resplendent 
Valley  and  that  of  Moose  River,  a  magnificent  view  was  had 
of  nearly  the  entire  stracture  of  the  tvo  valleys,  which  lay 
before  us  in  all  the  beauty  of  a  perfect  day.  Southward, 
directly  below,  was  a  deep  valley  which  rose  by  comparatively 
easy  gradients  to  alpland  and  an  excellent  rock  pass  to  the 
Fraser  Valley,  opening  to  it  about  two  miles  below  Moose  Lake. 
On  the  Fraser  Valley  side  brilliant  red  rocks  are  seen  near  its 
crest,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  christened  the  Bed  Pass. 
Later,  it  was  examined  from  the  Fraser  side,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  a  good  pony  trail  cannot  be  built  over  it 
to  give  access  to  Rcsiili  TKh  nt  Valley  in  one  day  from  the  railway. 
Across  the  deep  valley  of  Red  Pass  stood  a  ridge  of  rock,  where 
the  strata  were  very  nearly  vertical,  and  the  snow-filled  oouloiis 
so  peculiarly  sha})ed  as  to  give  the  intervening  rock  the  appear- 
ance of  razor-blades.  The  culminating  crest  of  the  lidge  was 
on  that  account  called  *  Razor  Peak.' 

Camp  was  now  moved  some  six  miles,  crossing  over  from  the 
W.  branch  of  the  main  stream  of  the  IMoose  River,  and  pitched 
.  near  a  little  sprmg  lakelet,  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  many 
scattered  up  and  down  the  valley.  Directly  across  from  our 
camp  rose  a  fine-lookinp  peak,  that  reminded  me  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  one  on  the  J^hu'berry  River,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Columbia,  named  Mt.  Laussedat.   It  is  so  called  after  Colonel 
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Ami  Laossedat,  a  Frenoh  soientist  who  firat  brought  to  public 
notiee  the  method  of  making  topographio  survojrs  by  means 
of  photography.  I  therefore  named  .the  peak  '  The  Colonel/ 
and  it  'wM  arranged  to  olimb  it  and  make  it  a  photographic 
^tion.  To  reach  the  peak  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  river 
and  ascend  a  grassy  couloir  to  the  rocks.  The  ground  herp 
was  literally  coverod  with  bloom :  purple  asters,  wild  geraniums,. 
Indian  paint  brush  of  all  shades  from  yellow  to  scarlet,  yellow 
columbine,  forget-me-not,  heath  and  heat  Ik  r,  ])ink  and  white,, 
and  numbers  of  other  kinds  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  names. 
The  Colonel  is  a  very  comm mdinj^  peak  and  the  view  from  its 
summit  will  repay  the  cHmb,  which  is  nowhere  ditTicult.  The 
line  of  the  (Iroat  Divide  could  bo  traced  coming  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Yellowhead  M(juiitain  :  it  passed  close  below  us. 
Eastward  about  eight  to  ton  miles  could  be  seen  a  wide  valley 
trending  S.E.  It  is  ]>n)l)u))ly  some  tributary  of  the  Snaring  or 
Stonv  liiver.  Mt.  lioltson  was  visil)le  in  the  haze,  swathed 
in  clouds.  To  the  N.  showed  the  groat  snow  mass  ])roviously 
referred  to.  To  the  S.  another  snow  miss  appeared,  and  far 
off  on  the  Athabaska  the  black  precipices  of  ^It.  Goikie,  Yellow- 
head  Mountain,  and  Mt.  Pelee  could  also  be  seen.  It  was  a 
wondrous  sight — seas  of  peaks  does  not  express  it — oceans  of 
peaks  rising  high  in  every  direction.  The  immensity  of  the 
view  is  astounding — ^the  immeasurable  chaos  of  it  all !  It  will 
be  years  before  it  can  be  sorted  out  and  set  in  order.  Talk  about 
lakes !  We  counted  twenty-one  of  all  sizes,  and  many  of  very 
beautiful  colours  :  one  directly  below  us  to  the  N.  is  a  glorious 
blue ;  another,  westward  across  the  Moose  River,  nestling  in 
a  hanging  valley,  is  similar  in  colour  to  Emerald  Lake  seen 
from  Burgess  Pass.  They  are  everywhere  in  this  region — gems 
of  turquoise,  aquamarine,  sapphire,  cerulean  blue,  ultramarine, 
topaz — cannot  find  names  to  fit  all  their  colours.  From  the 
summit  of  the  peaks  they  sparkle  Uke  rare  jewels  in  a  setting 
of  deep  green  velvet,  or  are  seen  hemmed  in  hy  )>old  rocky 
steeps  vdth  snow  and  ice  along  their  margins.  The  N.  and  £. 
faces  of  The  Colonel  are  covered  by  snow,  and  the  summit  and 
W.  ridges  crested  with  wide  overhanging  cornices.  It  is  a 
splendid  landmark.  The  rock  is  in  places  broken  into  great 
slaty  slabs,  frequently  many  feet  in  length  and  resembling 
boards,  they  are  so  long  and  regular.  In  climbing  over  them 
much  care  is  re(piired  owing  to  their  slippery  surfaces.  The 
altitude  of  The  CoIoth'I  is  lUtU;  ft. 

Cam  J)  was  now  moved  ten  miles  farther  up  the  valley  to  a 
beautiful  park-like  sjtot  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  Moose 
JE^ass.    It  is  at  the  junction  of  three  valleys,  all  of  which  are  of 
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very  deep  interest.  The  main  valley  turns  X.E.  and  leads  to 
the  glaciers  and  snowtields  forming  the  extreme  source  of  Moose 
River.  Directly  N.  is  the  valley  of  Moose  Pass,  and  to  the 
W.  lies  a  very  attractive  one  which  is  known  to  us  as  '  Terraced 
Glacier  Valley/  owing  to  a  fine  glacier  at  its  head  which  rises 
in  three  diatinot  terraoes  to  the  Beef  N6y6  and  lonDS  one  of  its 
outlets  on  this  side.  All  three  will  famish  splendid  fields  d 
exploration  and  many  fine  olimhs  of  peaks  that  are -as  yet 
vntoaohed,  midst  whose  recesses  are  hidden  wonderfol  alpine 
valleys.  Camping  expeditions  may  he  made  from  such  a 
centre  to  very  great  advantage.  Directly  E.  is  a  high  peak, 
which,  owing  to  the  rock  strata  of  which  it  is  composed  having 
been  tilted  at  an  almost  vertical  angle,  has  been  named  '  Mt. 
Upright.'  It  is  u  long,  ridge-shaped  mass,  and  is  prominently 
in  view  from  The  Colonel.  Its  altitude  is  probably  9600  ft., 
and  it  is  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Continental  Divide.  It  was 
reached  by  a  climb  up  the  hill  on  the  £.  side  of  the  river  to  an 
attractive-looking  hanging  valley  directly  opposite.  The  valley 
contained  a  gem  of  a  lake  of  turquoise  blue,  surrounded  by  green 
alplands  and  a  rock  slide  on  one  side.  The  water  ran  away  from 
the  lake  in  a  fine  cascading  stream  vnth  some  small  falls.  In 
the  valley  near  by  a  caribou  cow  and  calf  were  grazing,  aiul 
a  riock  of  ptarmigan  Hew  screaming  as  wo  apjiroached.  Our 
station,  though  not  the  summit,  afforded  a  sj)lendid  view  of 
Terraced  Glacier  Vallev  and  also  of  the  Moose  Pass. 

The  altitude  of  Moose  Pass  is  6700  ft.  It  is  very  nearly 
at  timber  line,  and  onlv  a  few  cluiuns  of  >tunted  and  scrubbv 
spruce  are  seen  scattered  on  the  hill  slopes.  The  approach  is 
through  thick  timlier,  opening  to  vistas  of  grassy  al})s  like 
avenues  Ix'tween  the  trees.  On  the  W.  rise  bold  nigged  cliffs 
to  over  2000  ft.  and  on  the  E.  steep  open  grassy  slopes. 
Passing  two  small  blue  lakes,  the  sunnnit  is  found  at  the  north 
extremity  overlooking  '  Pipestone  Creek/  so  called  because 
the  Indians  who  visit  here  are  said  to  get  a  suitable  stone  to 
make  into  pipes  along  its  borders.  There  is  already  a  Pipe- 
stone Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Bow  Biver,  near  Laggan,  so 
I  re-christened  this  one  *  Calumet  Creek.'  It  heads  in  an 
amphitheatre  surrounded  by  glaciers  ;  there  are  five  or  six  of 
them.*  The  Moose  Pass  opens  into  Calumet  Valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  amphitheatre.   There  are  a  number  of  high  tributary 


*  Over  one  of  these  glaciers  is  a  pass  with  magnificent  glacier 
scenery  on  the  far  side,  leading  to  the  bead  of  the  Stony  Biver 
Valley.  Mr.  Mumm  a  nd  Inderbinen  reached  this  pass  from  the  Stony 
Biver  side  in  1911.   The  Calumet  Creek  side  appeared  quite  easy. 
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valleys  ooming  into  it.  Th^  all  contain  park^fike  alplands 
and  are  the  home  of  the  caribou  and  bear.  Several  herds  were 
seen  of  the  former,  and  our  hnnters  secured  a  splendid  gnsBssfy 
and  a  number  of  caribou.  The  coOectors  were  delighted  at 
getting  these  fine  specimens.  They  were,  moreover,  doing 
well  among  the  smaller  fry,  and  the  returns  from  the  traps 
and  the  guns  kept  both  Hollister  and  Biley  busy  at  skinning, 
curing,  and  packing  away  specimens  from  morning  until  night. 
At  the  opening  of  Moosp  Pass  on  the  W.  side  is  a  conical  rock 
peak,  ea^  of  n  scent.  It  is  veiy  central  and  commands  a 
glorious  view,  disclosing  new  glaciers,  new  peaks,  and  new  valleys 
in  every  direction.  It  is  recorded  as  '  Moose  Pass  Station,' 
altitude  8817  ft.  After  crossing  the  Pass,  the  Continental 
Divide  chmba  tliis  peak  and  twists  })ack  S.  again  to  cross  the 
Eeef  Neve  and  climl)  Lynx  Mountain.  Tlie  course  of  the  Divide 
here  is  verv  intricate  and  it  zirrzaf^s  back  inid  forth  in  a  tmlv 
wonderful  manner  ;  each  fold  contains  a  snowtield  and  glacier, 
sending  their  streams  alternately  tlowing  E.  and  W.  Our 
Moose  Pass  camj)  was  just  below  the  line  of  big  timber;  It  was 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  spots  I  have  ever  been  at.  The 
trees  are  spruce,  the  kind  that  sends  wide  outsi)rea(ling  branches 
so  satisfactorily  on  a  wet  day.  when  you  sit  under  them  with  a 
jolly  blazing  lire  in  front  and  keep  quite  dry,  and  the  carpet  was 
pink  and  white  heather. 

Opposite  our  camp  on  the  N.  side  of  Calumet  Creek  is  a 
most  interesting  snow-filled  basin.  It  contains  three  distinct 
glaciers,  separated  by  rock  ridges  of  very  pecuhar  and  striking 
form.  This  amphitheatre  as  well  as  the  one  at  the  head  of 
the  Creek,  will  be  of  exceptional  interest  to  explorers.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  directly  below  Moose  Pass  Station, 
a  large  snowfield  on  the  W.  side  of  Moose  Pass  sends  down  a 
fine  glacier  terminating  in  a  ddightful  alpine  valley  that 
doses  a  clear  bright  green  lakelet.  The  camp  near  the  Mooise 
Pass  was  about  forty  miles  from  the  railway  by  the  existing  trail. 
It  was  next  mo^•ed  down  Calumet  Creek  to  a  point  a  mile  or 
more  above  the  junction  with  Big  Smoky  River.  The  upper 
reaches  of  the  Calumet  Valley  are  open  and  park-like.  Then 
comes  a  wide  shingle  flat  with  many  streams  glittering  silver 
in  the  sunlight,  and  after  that  thick  woods.  There  are  two 
blazed  tracks  through  the  woods  :  one  keeps  low  down  on  an 
easy  grade  for  horses  ;  the  other,  the  Yates  trail,  leads  high  up 
to  the  crest  of  a  large  ridge  which  stretches  far  out  into  the 
valley  from  the  S.  side. 

Across  the  Big  Smoky,  nearly  opposite  the  opening  of  Calumet 
Valley,  is  another  valley  that  leads  to  a  fine  snow-filled 
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amphitheatre,  at  the  head  of  which  rises  a  prominent  peak.  It 
was  occupied  as  a  station  and  named  '  Jif  t.  Gendanno '  owing  to 
a  peculiar  isolated  rock  pillar  that  rises  from  its  eastern  ai^te. 
From  the  crest  could  be  seen,  apparently  not  far  away,  but  in 
reality  twenty  miles,  the  absolutely  pure  white  face  of  the  big 
mountain  referred  to — the  one  that  seems  to  poke  an  inquiring 
nose  eastward.  I  have  computed  the  height  of  the  mountain 
as  10,893  ft.  Directly  in  front  of  it  rose  a  black  rook  mass 
that  looked  as  though  it  might  have  been  a  cone,  but  had  the 
top  salved  off.  This  is  the  peak  climbed  during  the  last  summer 
by  Dr.  Norman  Collie  and  A.  L.  Mumm,  and  named  by  them 
'  Mt.  Bess.'  On  the  crest  or  sawed-off  portion  is  a  snow- 
plateau  which  ^lumm  says  is  nearly  level,  and  must  be  fully 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  across.  The  altitude  of  the  peak  is 
computed  at  10,468  ft.* 

Immediately  below  Mt;  Gendarme  lay  a  dehghtfiil-looking 
valley  with  a  semicircle  of  tremendous  glaciers  at  its  head. 
They  rose  in  ^rodt  icefalls.  mounds,  and  snow-slopos,  sheer 
to  the  summits  of  tlic  ])o;iks.  vxvn  clinilmiLr  in  almost  jht- 
pendicular  facades  to  the  very  summit  of  thv  jx'ak  named 
*  Wliiteliorn  '  by  Coleman.  Snow  arms  reached  out  in 
fverv  direction  and  ]nesent('d  n  scene  of  daz/ling  whiteness, 
remindinf;;  me  forcil)ly  of  the  Selknks,  looking  soutliward  from 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Dawson.  The  miss  culminated  in  a 
distant  iiigh  peak  of  which  the  side  towards  us  was  wrai)ped 
in  snow.  I  named  it  Mt.  Longstaff  after  the  well-known 
mountaineer  and  explorer.  Dr.  T.  G.  Longstall  The  altitude 
is  10,530  ft.  Ihe  amphitheatre,  on  the  X.  side  of  which  lies 
Mt.  Gendarme,  contains  a  snowheld  about  two  miles  long 
by  one  and  a-half  broad,  with  a  most  interesting  glacier 
flowing  down  the  valley'  by  which  it  is  approached.  The  lower 
levels  are  covered  by  a  veneer  of  stones,  so  thickly  as  com- 
pletely to  hide  the  ice.  It  is  strewn  with  glacier  tables  in 
many  positions  of  uprightness.  Huge  blocks  of  rock  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  twenty  tons  and  more  are  set  all  over  it  on  ice 
pedestals.  Sand  cones  are  very  frequent  and  perfect  in  their 
pyiamidal  form.  The  most  striking  feature,  however,  is  a 
vertical  ice  wall  or  cUff,  where  the  diy  glacier  leaves  its  nev6^ 
rising  to  a  height  of  400  ft.   Great  chunks  keep  breaking  off 


*  There  is  a  great  snow  cap,  2-300  ft.  deep,  on  Mount  Bess, 
which  may  have  been  lost  to  Mr.  Wheeler's  view  against  the  big 
white  mountain  beliiiid  it.  The  difference  in  height  between  the 
two  peaks  is  probably  lesa  than  200  ft. — A.  L.  M. 
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at  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  sprinkle  the  ice  floor  helow  mth 
thonsands  of  pieces,  giving  it  a  most  bizarre  effect.  Over  this 
ice  wall,  towwrds  the  S.  side,  two  much  broken  ice-falls  sweep 
from  top  to  bottom  in  very  striking  cascades.  I  named  it 

*  The  Mural  Glacier.*  Above  is  the  gently  sloping  snowfield 
boonded.  by  towering  predpitoos  difib,  rising  thousands  of 
feet  to  the  serrated  ridge  that  forms  the  backbone  of  Canada* 
for  j&long  the  ridge  lies  the  Continental  Divide.  A  gap  in 
the  rock  oirole,  SOO  ft.  above  the  snow-field,  permits  of  a 
mountaineer's  pass  to  the  valley  of  the  Grand  f'ork,  almost 
opposite  Berg  Lake. 

Jdeanwhile  camp  had  been  moved  up  the  Smok}'  Valley, 
across  Kobson  Pass,  and  down  the  Grand  Fork  Vallej'  to  about 
a  mile  below  Berpj  Lake.  Some  days  later  we  climbed  the 
peak  on  which  the  cairn  stood.  It  had  l)een  placed  i\wrp  in 
1910  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Collie  and  A.  L.  Mnmm,  accompanied  by  the 
well-known  Swiss  guide,  Moritz  Inderbinen.  The  peak  is 
VliO  ft.  in  altitude  and  has  liceii  christened  '  Mumm's  Peak.* 
From  the  summit  the  scen<'  l)e<j;gars  description.  We  looked, 
at  the  X.E.  face  of  the  ^It.  Eobson  massif.  It  rose  supreme 
in  the  centie  of  the  view.  If  one  is  luckv  the  hoarv  crest 
is  free  from  clouds,  which  is  not  often  the  case.  On  this 
side  tremendous  rock  walls  seem  to  fall  sheer  thousands  of 
feet  to  the  valley — far  too  steep  for  snow  to  lie.  On  the 
N.  shoulder  rests  a  mighty  ice-tield,  crevassed  and  broken 
in  every  direction.  From  its  centre  a  rugged  ridgo  protrudes, 
of  which  the  culminating  apex  has  been  named  by  Coleman 

*  The  Hdmet/  from  the  resemblance  to  the  old  Boman 
headpiece  when  seen  from  the  valley  below.  The  altitude 
is  11,160  ft.  The  ridge  ends  in  a  semi-detached  rock  mass, 
aptly  named  by  Coleman  '  Rearguard '  (altitude  9000  ft.). 
From  the  elevated  ice-field,  fed  by  avalanching  snows  from 
the  sides  of  Bobson,  a  gigantic  ice  cascade  tumbles  down 
rock  precipices  and  buries  its  nose  in  the  waters  of  Berg 
Lake.  At  frequent  intervals  great  chunks  of  ice  break  off 
with  a  report  like  camion,  and,  bounding  and  rattling  down 
the  steep  incline,  plunge  into  the  clear  water  of  the  lake. 
I  have  seen  one  of  these  enormous  ice  blocks  send  a  spout 
of  water  fully  twent\'  feet  into  the  air,  while  the  waves 
caused  by  the  upheaval  wash  to  the  farther  shore.  The  in- 
cessant ice-falls  soon  fill  the  lake  with  lloating  blocks  which 
drift  hither  and  thither  as  the  wind  directs.  Imagine  a  lake 
a  mile  and  a-half  lont;,'  by  three-quarto  s  of  a  mile  wide,  of  perfect 
turquoise-blue,  filling  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  lioor,  its 
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surfftoe  dotted  thickly  ^th  miniature  ieebergs,  showing  snow 
white  against  it.  The  altitude  of  the  lake  is  5506  ft.  The 
ice  cascade  falls  5000  ft.  from  where  it  originates  between  the 
main  massif  of  Mt.  Bohson  and  the  Hehnet.  Two  old,  well- 
formed  lateral  moraines  protrude  into  the  lake  and  indicate 
a  period  when  its  bed  was  filled  by  ice.  Dr.  Coleman  has 
named  the  overhanging  ice-fall  '  The  Blue  Glacier/  The  term 
is  not  strong  enough :  *  Tumbling  Glacier/  though  not  so 
euphonious,  is  a  better  name  to  express  the  activity  of  such 
a  unique  feature. 

In  line  with  the  Helmet-Rearguard  ridge,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it,  is  a  similar  rock  mass  to  Rearguard,  of  nearly 
the  same  elevation  (9154  ft.).  Between  the  two,  leading  from 
the  wonderful  snow-filled  cirque,  seen  in  its  entirety  from  our 
station  on  the  Lynx  Ran<_re,  Hows  the  Rolison  Glacier,  it 
describes  a  circular  sweep  around  RoaiLnuird,  and,  though 
much  crevassed  in  its  upper  reaches,  is  gt  iit  rally  easy  to  travel 
over.  The  total  length  is  live  iiiih>s,  with  a  width  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  where  the  ice-tiow  is  well  defined.  The 
mass  oil  the  E.  side  is  named  Ptarmigan  Mountain  by 
Coleman,  from  the  fact  that  the  alplands  on  the  W.  slopes  are 
swarming  with  that  si)ecies  of  grouse,  a  fact  we  fully  verified. 
In  the  valley  below  its  precipitous  N.  face  hes  Lake  Adolphus, 
a  blue  gem  of  a  lake  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide  (5523  ft.).  It  is  dehghtfully  picturesque,  nestling 
snugly  in  a  setting  of  green  spruce.  Between  the  two  lakes 
lies  Bobson  Pass,  altitude  5547  ft.  !Che  pass  is  a  shingle 
flat,  rising  gently  to  the  ice-fall  of  the  Bobson  Glacier,  by  the 
outflow  horn  which  it  has  been  formed.  The  western  side  is 
extensively  covered  by  a  growth  of  stunted  spruce  and  scrub, 
and  thou^  the  timber  is  small  it  represents  hundreds  of  yem 
of  growth.  The  most  advanced  portion  of  the  glacier  is  at  the 
western  side,  and  there  are  two  main  outflows,  each  a  glacial 
torrent,  the  largest  part  of  which  goes  to  Berg  Lake.  Between 
the  two  a  low  eminence  of  hard  rock,  which  has  so  far  resisted 
the  action  of  the  ice  resting  on  it,  and  has  been  piled  up  with 
morainal  debris,  rises  a  hundred  feet  above  the  pass.  The 
western  stream  carries  most  of  the  volume  of  the  run  off,  but 
when  the  hot  sun  causes  the  melting  of  the  ice  to  be  great  the 
eastern  stream  also  carries  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
and  it  is  this  eastern  stream  that  is  of  particular  interest. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  line  of  the  Continental  watershed 
passes  down  the  ice  and  divides  the  glacier  between  the  E; 
and  W;  slopes  of  the  Rockies.   I  did  not  liud  this  to  be  the 
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case.  The  Divide,  after  leaving  Lynx  Mountain,  follows  the 
ridge  over  Ptannipm  Mountain  and  descend^;  its  N.W.  spur 
to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  low  rock  eminence  referred 
to.  It  now  crosses  the  shingle  Hat  and  clinil)s  Mumm's  Peak  ; 
thence  followinj::  the  line  of  the  ridge  surrounding  the  Mural 
Glacier  and  Snowlield.  The  eastern  stream  from  the  Roltson 
Glacier  passes  through  the  narrow  gap  l»etween  the  low  rock 
eminence  and  the  spur  of  Ptarmigan  Mountain,  and  the  rush 
of  water  has  cut  in  on  the  height  of  land,  following  along  its 
crest  for  a  little  and  sending  several  channels  flowing  to  Lake 
Adolphus.  These  channels  vary  in  volume  and  number 
according  to  the  stage  of  flow  from  the  Glacier. 

It  was  a  glorious  day  when  we  made  the  ascent  of  Ptarmigan 
Mountain.  The  altitude  of  the  highest  peak  is  9820  ft. 
The  entire  amphitheatre  of  Bobson  Glacier  lay  before  ns. 
The  massif  was  clear  from  base  to  summit,  and  the  scene  was 
a  creation  of  pure  crystal  white.  Konrad  picked  out  what  he 
daimed  to  be  the  proper  route  of  ascent  and  made  the  prophecy 
that  the  time  would  come  when  Robson  would  be  climbed  in 
eight  hours  from  a  camp  at  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Not 
going  quite  so  far  as  this»  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be  done  in 
one  day  from  the  farthest-up  point  of  the  alps  below  Ptarmigan 
Mountain.  Midway  between  the  Helmet  ridge  and  the  head 
of  the  amphithcif  rt'  is  a  great  rounded  shoulder,  jutting  out 
from  the  east  wall  of  the  mountain.  It  is  completely  covered 
by  8n0W»  and  j)re8ents  great  yawning  crevasses,  ice  cliffs,  and 
steep  slopes  leading  up  to  the  bergschnmd  at  the  base  of  the 
S.E.  precipices.  This  snow-covered  mound  has  been  named 
'  The  Dome.'  The  route  selected  by  Konrad  lay  up  the  glacier 
to  the  foot  of  it ;  then  up  a  steep  rock  rib  j)rotruding  from  the 
superincumbent  snow  on  the  N.  face  of  the  Dome  to  the  slopes 
leading  to  the  bergschrund.  This  crossed,  he  asserts  that 
climbal)le  ledges  will  be  found  to  the  long  horizontal  arete, 
extending  S.E.  from  the  mountain.  The  arete  reached,  the 
ascent  will  be  up  the  long  snow  slope  leading  directly  to  the 
summit.  This  is,  practically,  the  route  attempted  by  Hastings, 
Mumm,  and  Amery  in  VMJ  under  the  guidance  of  Moritz 
Inderbinen.  which  would  likely  have  j)roved  successful  but  for 
the  delay  caused  tlnough  starting  from  a  base  camj)  at  the  pass. 
(For  an  account  of  this  attempt,  see  *  Canadian  Alpine  Journal,' 
Vol.  n.  No.  2,  pp.  1-20.)  I  should  like  to  have  made  an 
attempt  to  verify  Konrad's  statement,  and  my  assistants 
would  have  been  nothing  loth ;  but  previous  experiments  had 
shown  that  the  uneertainty  of  weather  conditions  might  have 
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Molted  in  loss  of  valuable  time  for  mapping  topography,  and 
we  had  none  to  spare. 

A  word  about  Mt.  Bobson.  The  maaaif,  including  its 
glaciers  and  glacial  lakes,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  thirty 
square  miles.  Of  recent  years  an  altitude  of  18,700  ft. 
above  sea  level  has  been  assigned  to  it.  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  am  compelled  from  my  trigonometrical  observations  to 
lower  the  height.  I  compute  its  elevation  at  18,068  ft. 
This  altitude  is  deduced  from  transit  readings  of  the  angles 
of  elevation  at  three  "vsndely  separated  hench-marks  established 
by  the  engineers  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Bailway  along 
the  road  bed,  and  is  carried  from  summit  to  summit  to  the 
crest  of  Mt.  Bobson.  In  the  case  of  one  bench-mark  the 
reading  is  directly  on  the  summit.  This  deduction  is  not 
absolute.  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  absolute  deduction 
where  no  distinct  signal,  such  as  tlu'  top  of  a  rock  cairn,  has 
been  sighted  upon,  and  there  is  none  such  on  Bobson.  The 
result  ol)taiiied  is  the  mean  of  four  readings  on  the  suinniit 
from  various  other  summits  around  it,  of  which  tbe  ahitudo 
has  been  established  through  sigliting  on  rock  cairns  erected 
on  them.  In  all,  six  such  sights  were  obtained,  but  I  have 
discarded  two  as  uncertain,  and  the  tendency  bemg  to  still 
lower  the  altitude.  I  think  the  figures  given  will  eventually 
be  found  to  be  not  very  far  from  tin*  truth. 

Before  leaving  the  Bobson  Pass  1  must  mention  that  while 
camped  there  Konrad  and  Harmon  started  off  one  cloudy 
morning  to  get  some  pictures  of  the  crevasses  and  snow 
formation  in  the  Bobson  amphitheatre,  while  Kinney  and  I 
made  some  investigations  of  the  glacier  forefoot  and  marked 
some  rocks  at  measured  distances  from  the  ice  for  futuse 
reference  as  to  advance  or  retreat.  A  memorandum  of  the 
measurements  is  here  given.  Harmon  got  some  fine  crevasse 
and  s^ao  pictures,  and,  to  crown  all,  they  made  the  ascent  of 
Mt.  Besplendent  (11,178  ft.).  They  report  this  snow-crowned 
mountain  as  wonderfully  crevassed.  The  piled-up  snow 
on  the  N.  and  N.W.  faces  is  traversed  by  gaping  chasms,  set 
with  icy  teeth.  Near  the  summit  is  a  great  crack,  then  filled 
with  snow,  which  might  be  a  very  dangerous  obstacle.  The 
crest  itself  is  hung  with  enormous  cornices  reaching  out  a 
great  distance.  The  views,  particularly  of  Resplendent 
and  the  Fraser  Valleys,  were  superb.  Konrad  from  this 
point  of  vantage  confirmed  his  previous  selection  of  a  route 
up  Eobson.  He  states  that  the  horizontal  S.E.  arete  is  quite 
possible,  and  that,  once  it  is  reached,  there  would  be  little 
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further  difficulty,  as  the  slope  to  the  summit  does  not  exoeed 
45^  and  the  obvioiui  roate  is  along  the  edge  of  a  great  snow 
mass  dinging  to  the  S.E.  face  of  the  mountain.  He  a^n 
says  it  can  be  done  from  a  camp  below  Mnmm's  Peak  in  eight 
hours,  once  the  route  has  been  established.  But  then  Kontad 
is  a  wonder. 

The  Grand  Fork  Biver,  having  left  Berg  Lake,  and  cut 
through  the  boulder  wash  from  the  glaciers  referred  to,  flows 
quietly  in  many  channels  over  a  shingle  flat  for  a  mile  below 
Uie  lake.  It  then  enters  a  narrow  rook  canyon,  and  soon 
becomes  a  cascade,  careering  wildly  do\vj\  its  bed  and  showing 
a  great  swirl  of  white  water.  Li  half  a  mile  there  are  five 
leaps  of  from  10  to  50  ft.,  and  the  stream  drops  200  ft. 
Then  comes  a  hne  of  difib  extending  part  way  across  the 
valley.  Over  this  the  river  makes  a  grand  and  spectacular 
leap  to  a  rock  floor  below,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  the  left  and 
pours  madly  through  an  extremely  narrow  box  canyon  which 
it  has  carvetl  in  th(^  bed  rock.  The  fall  is  nia^nilicent  and 
I  know  no  otbnr  of  (|uite  the  same  type.  The  total  drop  ia 
145  ft.  by  aneroid  barometer  measurement.  At  a  distance 
of  60  ft.  from  the  crest,  the  full  volume  of  the  water  strikes, 
a  ledge  and  bounds  outwards  for  80  ft.,  creating  a  splendid 
rocket  which  gives  the  idea  of  a  giant  leap.  There  is  such 
a  feehng  of  majesty  and  power  inspired  by  the  spectacle 
that  I  christened  it  *  The  Emperor  Falls  '  and  the  rocket 
*  The  Emperur's  Leap.'  The  river  now  races  through  a  narrow 
rip  in  the  rock,  6  to  10  ft.  wide,  churning  and  swirling  and 
leaping  in  the  wildest  manner.  This  is  a  distinctly  new 
channel  as  geological  time  counts.  Close  alongside  is  a 
deep  gorge  wfaere  the  nvet  formerly  flowed.  There  was  then 
no  big  fall,  for  the  gorge  opens  from  the  shingle  flats,  and 
descends  by  a  steady  grade.  It  is  deep  and  trees  himdreds 
of  yean  old  are  growing  at  the  bottom.  The  present  bed 
and  the  old  one  come  together  about  a  mile  below  the  falls, 
where  there  is  another  line  of  difii  across  the  valley.  Here  is 
a  second  big  fall  of  150  ft.  It  suggests  the  name  of  the 
'  Fall  of  the  Pool.'  Two-thirds  of  the  way  down  is  a  tiny  pool 
in  the  rock  into  which  the  water  leaps ;  the  lower  part  is  more 
broken.  The  river  then  proceeds  on  its  way  still  in  a  deep 
rock  canyon,  to  the  last  line  of  cliiTs,  down  which  it  leaps  in  a 
great  curve  of  white  foam.  '  The  White  Fall '  would  be  an 
appropriate  name. 

Directly  E.  of  the  *  \Vhite  Horn  *  is  an  exceptionally  fine  icofall 
descending  very  steeply  from  a  wide  snowfleld.   Its  forefoot 
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18  of  peonliar  fonnation,  is  muoh  broken  and  crevassed,  and 
Gomes  to  a  sharp  point  between  the  walls  of  a  deep  zock  canyon. 
Its  stream  has  formed  a  shingle  flat  which  bavometer  measure- 
ments showed  to  be  1600  ft.  below  the  level  of  Berg  Lake. 
The  shingle  flat  and  the  gorge  Ijeyoiid  wliich  it  Ues  are  at  the 
head  of  '  The  Valley  of  a  Thousand  Fall^/  a  name  given  by 
Kinney  in  one  of  his  explorations;.    From  a  height  the  valley 
has  an  austere  look.   It  is  bounded  by  bare  cUf&  surrounded 
by  flowing  and  hanging  glaciers  from  which  water  streams 
on  a  hot  day  creating  falls  in  every  direction.    Beyond  the 
canyon  rise  tier  on  tier  tlie  awe-ins])iring  precipices  of  White- 
liorn,  and  over  against  them  to  the  W.  a  tumbling  ghicier 
wliich  showed  a  line  l)uiich  of  s»*nies.  and  was  continuallv 
avalancliiiig  fragments  from  them  to  the  valhn-  l)elow.  From 
the  shingle  flat  at  the  head  of  tlie  Valley  of  a  Thousand  Falls 
the  drop  to  the  morainal  delta  of  the  glacial  lake  in  Grand 
Fork  Vallev  is  450  ft.  bv  aneroid,  or  altogether  2060  ft. 
from  the  western  end  of  Berg  Jiake  Hat,  and  the  stream  again 
cascades  down  the  inchne,  though  in  a  milder  manner.  Tlie 
scene  from  the  delta  is  grandly  picturesque.    The  valley  on 
all  sides  except  the  S.  is  walled  in  by  rock  cliffs  and  extremely 
steep  slopes.    To  the  W.  a  fine  waterfall  comes  down  the 
mountain  side  in  a  number  of  white  leaps.   All  around  smaller 
falls  from  the  melting  snows  are  seen  on  a  sunny  day  breaking 
over  the  olifis  of  Mts.  Bobson  and  the  '  White  Horn '  and  faUing 
like  long  white  streamers  down  their  sides.  The  lake  is  one  of 
those  beautiful  ^aoier*fed  lakes  of  glorious  blue,  surrounded 
on  the  E.  by  a  splendid  fringe  of  dark  green  spruce,  and  hemmed 
in  on  the  W.  by  nearly  sheer  rock  clifb.  The  eastern  shore 
line  is  delightfully  irregular.  A  prominent  point  protrudes  in 
the  centre,  and  there  are  several  small  bays.    It  is  four-fifths 
of  a  mile  long  bv  two-fifths  wide,  and  lies  at  an  altitude  of 
8260  ft. 

We  climbed  a  peak  to  the  west,  directly  behind  the  big  falL 
The  station  is  recorded  as  '  Little  Grizzly '  (8953  ft.).  From 
it  you  get  a  comprehensive  bird's-^e  view  and  can  see  how 

things  really  are.  Directly  opposite,  across  the  valley,  could 
be  seen  the  W.  and  S.W.  faces  of  Mt.  Robson.  It  rose  very 
steeply  on  this  side.  Three  distinct  lines  of  cliff  could  be 
countetl,  traversing  the  lower  half,  with  a  slight  inclination 
from  the  vertical,  and  between  were  sl(ip(\>  of  varying 
steepness,  some  of  the  lower  ones  bearing  quite  large  patches 
of  spruce  forest.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  o£  Mt.  Bobson  at  its  base  would  exteud 
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for  more  than  three  miles,  and  that  in  this  distance  it  only 
rises  a  little  over  one  and  three-quarter  miles,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  plenty-  of  room  on  the  ledges  between  the  lines 
of  cliiTs.  Above  the  uppermost  line  is  the  great  shale  slope 
frequently  referred  to  by  Kinney  and  Phillips  in  their  accounts 
of  the  ascent  made  by  them  in  1909.  (See  *  Canadian  Alpine 
Journal,'  Vol.  II.  No.  2,  pp.  21-44.)  From  bottom  to  top 
the  this  tremendous  shale  slope  measures  1870  ft.  Above, 
rock  fiice  becunies  very  steep,  but  not  too  steep  to  prevent 
snow  lying  most  of  the  year.  Near  the  crest  could  be  seen 
through  our  field  glasses  a  remarkable  feature,  a  series  of  snow 
seracs.  fantastically  shaped  snow  pillars,  formed  through 
the  altt  inatinL'  action  of  fierce  winds  and  hot  sun.  Even 
in  the  great  distance  it  could  be  seen  that  these  massive  and 
very  striking  creations  owed  their  peculiar  and  eerie  sha})es 
to  the  storms  of  driving  snow  that  had  swept  over  the  mountain. 
Along  the  crest  appeared  enormous  cornices  reaching  far  out 
over  the  depths  below  on  the  X.  side.  Kmney  and  Phillips's 
route  of  ascent  was  pointed  out,  and  it  was  more  than  ever 
borne  in  upon  us,  not  the  wonder  of  their  having  made  the 
ascent,  but  the  wonder  of  their  ever  having  made  the  descent 
without  accident.  The  route  is  certainly  not  one  that  would 
be  adopted  by  any  experienced  mountaineer,  and  will  never 
become  a  favourite,  if,  indeed,  it  is  ever  tried  again.  A  Careful 
inspection  of  it  brou^B^t  home  the  fact  that  the  first  route 
attempted  by  Br.  Coleman,  the  route  of  the  English  party  of 
1909,  and  that  selected  by  Konrad  through  his  knowledge  of 
mountain  conditions,  is  the  proper  one  for  a  safe  and  rapid 
ascent. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Valley,  directly  across  from 
Mt.  Bobson,  rose  the  fine  peak  which  on  his  sketch  map 
Dr.  Coleman  shows  as  the  *  Wliite  Horn ' ;  Mumm  speaks 
of  it  as  '  The  Horn,'  while  Kinn^  refers  to  it  as  *  Mt. 
Turner,'  It  does  not  convey  the  impression  of  a  horn,  and  it 
is  not  very  white  except  on  the  N.  side.  The  massif  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  except  that  of  the  Grand  Fork  Valley 
by  glaciers,  and  rises  in  steep  precipices  broken  by  ledges. 
Cliff  glaciers  line  the  sides  and  the  peak  is  crested  with  snow. 
The  whole  N,  face  is  clad  with  snow  and  from  that  side  it 
shows  a  pure  white  peak.  Behind,  to  the  S.W.,  lay  another 
long  and  splendid  valley,  that  of  Swift  Current  Creek.  It 
showed  a  long  array  of  peaks  with  glaciers  filling  the  hanging 
vallevs  that  lined  both  sides  and  led  back  farther  than  could 
be  seen  from  our  point  of  view.    These  beautiful  valleys  ! 
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Their  name  is  'Legion,*  and  each  new  difloovery  is  more  * 
beautiful  than  the  one  before.  All  around  were  peaks,  snow 
fields  and  icefalls,  many  easy  to  reach  by  a  one-day  climb 
from  ihe  delta  basin  of  Lake  Kinney.  Directly  across  lay 
the  valley  of  the  Little  Fork,  a  tribntary  of  the  Grand  Fork. 
It  looked  intensely  attractive  for  mountaineers  and  Nature* 
lovers,  and  showed  an  easy  pass  at  its  head,  where  lay  some  fine 
tolling  alplands,  leading  to  the  Eraser  Valley.  On  Uie  N.  side, 
straight  from  its  floor,  rose  in  tremendous  precipices  and 
unscalable  cliffs  the  walls  of  Mt.  Robson.  They  were,  however, 
intersected  by  deep  narrow  gorges  whose  sides  jutted  out  in 
towering  shoulders  like  buttresses.  High  up  above  the 
cliffs,  the  face  of  the  massif  was  hung  with  wide  beds  of  snow, 
hundreds  of  feet  thick,  which  were  constantly  sending  down 
avalanches  to  the  Little  Fork  Valley.  There  would  be  a 
crack,  a  roar  like  near-by  thunder,  and  an  immense  nuiss  would 
break  away,  pouring  from  ledge  to  ledge  hke  a  giant  waterfall, 
and  so  come  down  the  gorges.  Their  paths  could  be  ftillowed 
from  near  the  top  to  the  very  base  of  the  moimtain.  it  was 
a  wondrous  sight.  To  the  E.  lay  Mt.  Resplendent,  on  this 
side,  as  on  the  Resplendent  Valley  side,  showing  great  preci- 
pices. At  tlie  base  was  a  most  interesting  looking  glacier  with 
a  fine  icefoll.  Between  Bobson  and  Beeplendent  showed  an 
apparently  dimbable  pass  to  the  snow-fiDed  basin  of  Bobson 
Glacier.  The  height  of  this  pass  is  9700  ft.  It  would  give 
a  rock  climb  on  the  Little  Fork  side,  and  then  all  snow  and 
ice  to  the  Bobson  Pass.  It  could  not,  however,  be  undertaken 
without  professional  mountain  guides  except  by  skilled 
mountaineers.  Above  the  pass  rises  the  square-cut  vertical 
end  of  the  long  ar^te  extending  S.E.  from  Mt.  Bobson. 
The  valley  was  prospected  by  Dr.  Coleman  with  a  view  to 
making  an  ascent  of  the  mountain  from  this  direction.  The 
idea  was  rejected,  but,  even  so,  I  do  not  think  it  is  impossible, 
and  I  look  to  see  the  day  when  a  popular  route  of  ascent  will 
be  from  the  Little  Fork  Valley. 

The  Grand  Fork  River  flows  for  a  distance  of  some  six  or 
seven  miles  after  leaving  the  lake,  before  it  joins  the  Fraser. 
Its  valley  is  enclosed  by  high  rounded  hills  (6850  ft.)  on 
the  E.  side  and  a  rock  ridge  (7300  ft.)  on  the  W.  A  pony 
trail  up  the  Grand  Fork  Valley  to  Berg  T^ake  should  be  con- 
structed as  soon  as  possible.  From  the  hills  and  ridge  before 
mentioned,  nuignilicent  views  are  had  of  the  broad  Fraser 
Valley,  sweeping  westward  to  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  McLennan  River  with  the  Fraser.  The 
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latter  could  be  seen  windixig  in  silver  folds,  and  not  lar  below 
it  was  joined  by  the  Grand  Fork,  wlueh  spread  itself  out  in 
many  channeb  at  the  point  of  confluence.  But  what  interested 
us  most  was  a  range  of  high  moimtains  which  lay  W.  beyond 
the  McLennan  Biver  and  was  probably  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
distant.  The  range  showed  some  bold,  striking  peaks  and 
some  very  fascinating  snowfiekls.  These  mountains  were 
assumed  to  be  of  a  goodly  altitude,  for  the  reason  that  the 
tops  of  the  higher  ones  wore  continually  in  the  clouds.  It 
seemed  to-  be  one  of  the  groups  of  high  peaks  scattered  over 
the  district,  of  which  there  may  be  said  to  be  live  principal 
ones.  This  particular  group  must  be  adjacent  to  the  Caribou 
moimtains,  and  as  far  as  any  report  uf  it  goes  it  is  unbroken 
ground.  The  Canoe  Kiver,  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia  and 
the  North  Thompsim  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Fraser,  which 
it  joins  many  hundred  miles  distant,  both  main  highways 
of  the  Indians  and  early  fur-traders,  head  in  the  range. 

We  had  thus  made  the  tirst  complete  circuit  of  Mt.  Robson. 
Travel  was  by  the  >roose  Hiver  and  Pass,  Calumet  Creek, 
Smoky  River,  Robson  Pass,  Grand  Fork,  and  main  Fraser 
Bivers.  The  total  distance  is  eighty-tive  miles.  A  jiack  train 
had  been  taken  all  the  way  except  over  the  part  between  the 
shingle  flats  below  Berg  Lake  and  the  S.  end  of  Kinney  Lake — 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  It  was  necessary  to  send  the  pack 
train  round  by  the  Moose  Biver  route,  a  matter  of  five  days 
travel,  in  order  to  make  the  connection  again.  So  it  will 
readily  be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  this  broken  link  in 
the  chain  be  taken  up.  We  now  proceeded  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Athabaska  near  the  site  of  Henry  House,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  season  during  which  it  was  possible  to  work  was  spent 
in  carrying  on  surveys  in  the  Maligne  Lake  district. 

Of  the  region  as  a  whole,  from  the  entrance  to  the  high 
mountains  at  the  gap  at  Brule  Lake  to  the  exit  below  Tete 
Jaune  Cache,  it  may  briefly  be  said  that  it  is  one  of  tremendous 
possibilities  to  all  who  may  be  hiterested  in  the  various  phases 
qt  recreation  and  study  presented  by  snow-clad  mountaui 
ranges  :  to  the  mountaineer,  the  artist,  the  Nature  lover, 
the  hunter,  the  scientist  and  the  every-day  tourist  who  travels 
to  such  parts  to  enjoy  their  unusual  scenic  splendours  and  to 
derive  rest,  health  and  pleasure  while  doing  so  :  also  to  the 
still  lar'jo  nunil)or  who  select  such  routes  to  obtain  a  «,'liiiipse 
wliilf  passim^  from  continent  to  continent.  Althoudi  tliere 
are  no  i^rcat  ])eaks  to  climb  immediately  along  the  line  of 
railway,  and  the  low  altitude  of  the  pass  and  railway  bed 
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neoessitateB  a  laborious  and  irritating  climb  to  timber  line 
over  slopes  ooyered  by  fallen  tree  truinks,  yet  there  are  fiye 
distinct  groups  of  great  peaks  within  easy  reach :  the  Bobson 
Group,  the  group  lying  W.  of  Tdte  Janne  Cache  which  has  yet 
to  be  explored,  the  group  of  which  Mt.  Geikie  is  a  centre, 
lying  W.  of  the  Athabaska  and  S.  of  the  Whirlpool  Biver,  the 
group  surrounding  the  Athabaska  Pass,  and  die  group  which 
focusses  around  Maligne  Lake.  There  are  already  a  number  of 
excellent  outfitters  and  guides  in  the  district,  and  as  soon  as 
tlie  Transcontinental  road  is  in  operation  from  coast  to  coast 
trails  to  the  various  centres  named  will  give  ready  access. 


MEASUBEMENTS  TO  FOREFOOT  OE  BOBSON 

GLACIEB. 

In  front  of  tlie  forefoot  of  the  Rol-son  (ilacier  is  an  isolated 
point  of  rock  en\  ^rcd  to  a  large  extent  by  the  terminal  moraine. 
It  rises  from  UU  to  100  ft.  above  the  ^liin*jle  tiat  of  the  Pass 
and  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  a  continuation  of  the 
rocky  timbered  ridge  down  which  the  Continental  Dividw? 
descends  from  Ptarmigan  Mountain.  The  out  How  from  the 
eastern  lobe  of  the  glacier  seems  to  have  cut  throufih  and 
isolated  the  point  from  the  n)aii\  ridge,  ]>iling  morainal  debri.s 
all  over  it,  and  depositing  boulders  on  lioth  sides.  At  the 
N.  base  is  a  small  grove  ol  s})ruce,  probably  part  of  the  timber 
on  the  main  ridge  when  joined.  The  trees  hero  are  several 
hundred  years  old. 

MEASUREMENTS  E.  OF  ISOLATED  PoiNT  OF  BoCK. 

£;  edge  of  white  crystalline  rock  over  which 

water  flows  is  distant  from  end  of  ice      .      .  86  ft. 

W.  edge  of  white  crystalline  rock  over  which 

water  flows  is  distant  from  end  of  ice             .  187  ft. 

From  nearest  ice  to  arrow  on  rock  marked   .      .  888'6  ft. 

Bock  is  14}  ft.  by  7  ft.,  by  7  ft.  high,  of  dark  bine  crystalline 

limestone. 
Bock  marked : 

A.  C.  C.  TO  ICE 

AUG.  10  338-6  ft. 

1911 
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Showing  route  to  the  top  and  ihe  position  of  the  shelter  tent  (marked  xi. 
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KOLAIIOl  PI  AK. 

The  last  ^co  ft.  and  the  chief  '*  pendannp,"  with  tiie  corniced  summit  to  tlie  left. 
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^lain  stream  from  ioe  flows  just  to  east  of  and  immediately 
below  it. 

The  rook  is  in  line  with  a  square  block  of  rook  on  the  E. 
moraine  of  a  whitish  crystalline  formation  (size,  16 J  ft.  face 
by  13*7  ft.  high  by  18*4  ft.  thick)  and  the  first  high  point  of 
the  old  moraine  to  W.  where  a  pile  of  stones  has  been  put 
together. 

Mbasubbments  W.  of  Isolated  Point  of  Rock. 

Marked  a  vertical  slab  of  blue  slatv  limestone  which  forms 
the  W.  wall  of  the  isolated  point  of  rock,  blab  shows  striation 
and  is  (juito  smooth. 

It  was  marked  : 

A.  C.  C.  TO  ICE 

AUG.  10  176  ft. 

1911  AliONG  WALL 

In  both  markings  an  arrowhead  was  put  at  the  point  of 
measurement.  The  measurement  in  tins  case  was  made 
along  the  wall  to  where  the  ioe  of  the  glacier  overhangs  it. 
Here  there  was  an  irregular  ice  cave  and  the  torrent  poured 
from  below  it,  immediately  beride  the  rock  wall — a  whitish 
crystalline  rock. 

Magnetic  bearing  from  this  arrow  to  the  most  advanced 
ice  is  S.  80"=*  W. 

Just  bevond  where  the  rock  slab  was  marked  is  a  dry  bed 
of  the  main  torrent  which  sweeps  outward  around  the  old 
moraine  farthest  from  the  ice.  This  bed  is  not  now  in  use,  and 
the  main  stream,  after  leaving  the  cave,  f  owed  to  Berg  Lake 
directly  along  the  foot  of  the  ice,  in  a  position  more  westerly 
and  much  nearer  the  glacier.  Three  years  ago  the  first- 
mentioned  bed  was  in  use. 


The  Ascent  of  Mt.  Kolahoi. 

By  Db.  ERNEST  F.  NEVE. 

TT  was  a  brilliant  June  luoniiim  \\\\vn  we  left  our  camp  on 
the  Kolahoi  neve,  at  an  alliliulc  of  15,800  ft.,  and  with 
twt'Ko  porters  li;^ditly  laden  we  crossed  the  mile  of  snowtield 
intervening  between  us  and  our  climb.  Facing  us  was  the 
pyramidal  peak,  rising  very  steeply  2600  ft.  Following 
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our  former  route  wo  ascpiidcd  at  tirst  to  the  right  of  the  eastern 
couloir,  and  then,  traversing,  we  continued  the  ascent  on  the 
left  side,  scrambling  up  steep  rocks  until  we  reached  a  point 
(16,200  ft.)  where  the  snow  of  the  couloir  overflows  its  right 
bank  and  a  tongue  was  resting  on  a  rocky  ledge.  Here  we 
proceeded  to  cut  a  small  })latf()rni  in  the  snow  and  underlying 
ice  and  pitched  our  Whyniper  tent.  The  porters  were  then 
dismissed,  with  the  exception  of  one.  The  climbing  party 
consisted  of  Lieutenant  Mason,  R.E.,  Asdu,  Abdullah,  and 
myself.  Asdu  accompanied  Captain  Corry  last  year  w^lien  he 
and  Lieutenant  Scpiires  so  nearly  reached  the  top. 

Startmg  next  morning  before  dawn,  w^hUe  the  stars  were 
still  shining,  we  ascended  steadily  a  steep  rocky  rib,  occasionally 
cutting  steps  up  the  couloir,  and  after  five  hours  we  reaehed 
the  point  above  the  top  of  the  oouloir  where  our  ridge  joined 
the  main  eastern  ardte.  At  this  stage  it  is  necessary  to  creep 
round  a  rooky  face  with  a  north-eastern  aspect,  and  from  a 
snow  cornice  to  ascend  a  little  gully  some  20  ft.  high,  which 
leads  on  to  the  ardte  edge. 

The  rest  of  the  ascent  is  almost  pure  ardte  climbing.  We 
kept  along  the  edge  on  the  skyline.  The  distance  is  apparently 
only  about  800  yards  ;  and  the  summit  is  perhaps  300  or 
400  ft.  above  us.  And  yet,  this  part  of  the  climb  took  us 
four  and  a  half  hours  to  the  top  and  five  hours  coming  back. 
This  is  due  to  the  need  for  caution.  Sometimes  we  were 
walking  on  the  junction  of  snow  cornice  with  jagged  arete  edge. 
At  others  we  were  creeping  along  a  few  feet  below  the  skyline, 
but  able  to  peer  over  and  see  the  crevasses  of  the  glacier 
5000  ft.  below.  l!i  places  there  are  windows  with  rocky 
frame  through  which  we  look  down  into  space.  On  our  left, 
patches  of  snow  and  tiers  of  rocks  drop  away  steeply  at  various 
amrhis  between  45°  and  70^  to  the  snowtield.  The  climb  is 
im])r(  ssive  and  awe-inspiring  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  really  dangerous, 
for  thert>  is  secure  hand  and  foot  hold.  And  a  j)arty,  thit-e  of 
whom  are  constantly  moored  while  one  moves  forward,  gives 
a  feeling  of  confidence  and  safetv. 

Two  gendarmes  on  the  arete  looked  as  if  they  might  drive 
us  off  the  route  and  compel  a  traverse  to  the  left.  But  on 
closer  inspection  these  were  found  to  be  climbable.  One  of 
them,  the  hrst,  partly  overhangs  the  precipitous  face  of  the 
peak,  and  in  descending  it  was  pleasanter  not  to  look  down. 

We  reached  the  summit  at  two  o'clock.  The  last  60  ft.  was 
on  snow.  About  40  ft.  from  the  top  there  is  what  looks  like 
a  fractured  column  of  basalt,  with,  dose  to  it,  a  small  outcrop 
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of  rock  with  Captain  Corry's  little  heap  of  stones.   To  the 

left,  at  the  foot  of  the  last  slope,  there  are  also  a  few  rocks. 
The  summit  itself  is  snowcapped  and  heavily  corniced  to  the 
N.  and  W.  and  less  so  to  the  E. 

Owing  to  its  isolation  and  the  pointed  shape  of  the  peak, 
the  view  on  all  sides  is  very  striking.  We  look  right  over 
the  top  of  the  intervening  ridges  to  the  extended  snowy  line 
of  the  Pir  Panjal  Range,  the  chief  points  of  which,  the  Brahma, 
Tatticooti,  and  Sunset  Peaks,  are  clearly  visible.  To  the  N. 
range  upon  range  .stands  up  with  peculiar  sharpness.  The 
dazzling  white  Xanga  Parbat  ridge  at  once  catches  the  eye, 
and  forms  indeed  the  extreme  boundary  to  the  N.  The 
snowy  plateau  of  Nun  Kun  to  the  E.  is  plainly  visible,  with, 
rising  from  it,  the  great  peak  hitherto  unclimbed.  Quite 
near,  and  facing  us  to  the  N.E.,  is  the  group  of  Auiarnath  peaks 
picturesquely  enclosing  a  snowy  amphitheatre. 

Heavy  clouds  were  piling  up  ;  so  we  felt  it  unwise  to  delay 
our  descent.  This  was  indeed  rather  more  difficult  than 
the  ascent.  Fortunately  we  had  quitted  the  main  arete 
before  we  were  overtaken  by  night.  And  the  light  of  the 
moon,  whieh  was  nearly  full,  enabled  m  to  make  our  way  down 
to  our  little  shelter  tent.  The  climb  had  takm  abont  sixteen 
hours.  It  would  be  possible  to  do  it,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, in  two  or  three  hours  less  than  this,  but  the  risk  would 
rise  in  direct  proportion. 


Threb  Wbbks  of  thb  1911  Season. 

By  J.  H.  OLAPHAM. 

IlHEY  all  ought  to  cherish  its  memory  -those  who  madcf^reat 
new  ascents,  those  who  sat  about  the  knees  of  the  ^dants 
or  found  their  steeper  shoulders  unexpectedly  kind,  and  those 
who  went  shouting  from  valley  to  valley  able  to  reckon  with  a 
growing  certainty  that  cloud  would  never  drive  them  back,  but 
that  a  way  would  be  found  over  peak  or  pass  into  a  fresh  land. 
A  fresh  land  after  a  real  climb  at  least  every  second  night 
is  the  wanderer's  dream,  and  in  1911  he  often  dreamed  true. 

On  a  Smiday  afternoon  (July  8Uj  ihrue  of  us  left  the  men 
of  Turtmann,  heavy  with  their  Smiday  drinkhig  in  the  shade, 
to  the  fumes  of  the  Bhone  valley.  The  Rhone  valley  was 
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hotter  than  the  plains  of  Egypt,  so  at  least  a  gnarled  peasant 
down  there  said,  who  boasted  that  he  had  been  an  I^ptian 
miUtary  policeman  in  Arabi's  day,  and  that  therefore  he  knew. 
Very  slowly,  with  the  snlky  persistence  of  the  untrained,  we  rose 
through  the  steep  forest  of  the  Tortmannthal,  took  our  first 
ritual  wayside  bathe  in  an  ina(Ie(iuate  stream  at  seven  in  ihe 
evening,  and  walked  into  the  hotel  at  Grubenin  our  slippers. 
One  of  us,  though  broken  in  to  rock,  had  never  stepped  on  a 
glacier,  so  it  was  decided  that  a  day  should  go  in  introductions. 
That  meant  two  nights  in  the  Turtmannthal,  but  to  make  the 
balance  even  we  did  not  again  spend  two  nights  in  the  same 
place  until  wo  had  climbed  a  couple  of  peaks  at  the  head  of  the 
Val  d'Isere.  On  the  third  day  we  crossed  the  Bruiieggjoch — 
a  better  route  than  the  ))ooks  say — to  Herbriggen  and  Randa, 
and  discovere<l  what  the  tine  season  had  made  out  of  icefalU 
of  no  reputation.  AVe  found  our  own  way  olf  the  ice  and,  when 
all  but  hunf?  up  in  the  plun^inf;  j^uUies  on  the  wall  between  the 
snow-line  and  Herbrij^^f^'en,  I  went  near  to  ri'pentinf^  of  a  rather 
vain-ghirious  i<^iorance  of  the  civihsed  valley  of  St.  Nicholas 
that  I  have  nursed  for  ten  years.  Next  day,  after  extracting 
the  fourth  member  of  the  party  from  the  train  at  Randa,  we 
shojiped  and  teaed  and  met  friends,  yet  would  not  sleep,  in 
Zerinatt.  Lounging  up  towards  the  Staffel  Alp  we  were  caught 
by  the  one  real  storm  of  the  season,  a  storm  that  wavered  along 
the  Saasgrat  and  hid  the  peaks  in  turn.  Even  then  there  was 
a  hay  chalet  near,  where  we  lay  to  gossip,  and  whoa  the  rain 
was  over  and  gone  there  was  a  walk  through  the  scented  forest 
to  dinner. 

That  night  Werner,  the  newly  joined  number  four,  preached 
for  the  first  of  many  times  a  discourse  on  two  old  t^ts  of  his. 
They  are  very  simple,  and-  for  all  I  know  they  may  be  a  stale 
orthodoxy  to  the  wise,  but  we  had  never  tried  to  live  them 
out  till  1911.  The  first  is  easy  of  practice  and  it  just  says : 
Stay  on  your  peak  or  your  pass  as  long  as  ever  you  can.  The 
second  is  in  part  as  old  as  Whymper*s  *  Scrambles,'  and  it  sajrs  : 
Go  to  your  hut  or  your  bivouac  early,  and  if  you  have  an  off 
day  start  that  also  early,  so  that  when  you  idle  you  may  idle 
high.  For  two  days  the  precepts  were  well  observed,  and  they 
never  were  wantonly  denied  to  the  end. 

T  wished  to  revisit  the  Col  de  Valpelline  and  to  take  the  Tete 
de  Valpelline  on  the  way,  thinking  that  it  must  be  a  noble 
view-point.  It  is,  and,  though  we  came  rather  late  to  its 
crest,  we  spent  nearly  two  hours  there  close  to  the  sun  lookuig 
across  at  the  Dent  d'Hereus  and  the  great  boundary  ridge  of 
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the  Val  Tonrnanohe  or  trying  to  recall  the  names  of  those 
rust-red,  iron-grey,  or  banded  yellow  peaks  of  the  Upper 
Valpelline  which  make  one  of  the  finest  schemes  of  lock 
colonring  that  I  know.  Then  down,  led  on  by  hopes  of  refindinc; 
after  seven  years  a  snnny  bathing-pool  above  Ptaray6,  fed  by 
water — wanned  on  the  alp— that  slides  into  it  unbroken  down 
a  long  steep  slab.  A  swift  glissade  between  the  upper  and 
lower  basins  of  the  Za-de-Zan  helped  us  to  reach  the  pool  before 
the  sun  had  left  it,  for  the  Valpelline  stretches  out  on  a  clean- 
cut  line  into  the  west ;  and  we  rioted  naked  in  the  pastures. 

How  early  the  start  was  in  the  morning  I  do  not  quite  remem- 
ber. Not  very  early,  but  anyhow  wo  w^ere  drinking  milk  at 
noon  by  the  Grande  Place  d'Chren  1000  ft.  or  so  above  Praraye, 
and  we  spent  thp  afternoon  trying  to  invent  Cumberland 
gully  climbs — with  very  fair  success — on  the  flanks  of  the 
Becca  Vannetta.  Before  this  we  had  found  a  cave,  a  double 
cave,  for  the  nif^ht.  There  was  no  fjroat  call  to  bivouac,  but  we 
wante<l  to  try  sloopiiif;^  out  with  no  paraphernalia  of  porters  and 
blankets.  In  the  luwer  story  of  the  cave  were  some  sheep's 
bones  and,  it  was  said,  some  moss  or  other  herbaj^e.  Tlie 
upper  story  was  a  rock  cleft  with  an  ovt'rhaii<4  into  which 
two  men  nii«;ht  wedi^e.  To  the  older  and  toiij^lun-  pair  went 
thech'ft,  an<l  yet  tliose  who  were  <^iven  theherbaj^'eand  tht'  lM)nes 
said  that  they  never  slept.  For  my  part  I  slept  an  hour  or 
two  before  midnight,  until  the  chill  struck  up  from  the  rock 
through  my  spare  shirts  and  things.  Then  I  got  out  and  lit 
my  pipe,  and  from  the  darkness  of  a  moonlight  shadow  watched 
the  swing  of  the  constellations,  while  below  me  Werner,  who 
had  abo  gi\  en  up  the  cleft,  appeared  to  be  cuddling  the  ashes 
of  the  fire  on  which  we  had  cooked  our  supper. 

Whether  it  was  a  broken  night  or  bad  clhnbing  I  cannot 
say,  but  we  were  beaten  next  morning  in  an  attempt  at  La 
Sengla  from  the  Col  d'Oren.  No,  not  absolutely  beaten ;  but 
we  started  so  late  and  got  so  slowly  up  the  rotten  and  difficult 
rocks  that  either  the  summit  or  our  plan  of  sleeping  at 
MauYoisin  had  to  be  left.  I  knew  that  tiie  hour  which  Ball 
gives  for  the  climb  must  be  wrong,  but  I  supposed  that  with 
clean  rock  three  or  four  hours  would  take  us  up  and  down. 
Now  I  doubt  whether  less  than  five  or  six  would  ever  suffice,  and 
as  we  were  climbing  that  day  it  would  have  been  seven  or  eight.* 
We  decided  against  the  summit.  We  had  not  much  reserve 
food,  and  did  not  know  what  chance  there  was  of  picking  up 


*  See  Capt.  Farrar's  note  in  the  August  number  of  the  Joubnal, 
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enough  for  four  at  Chanrion.  Then  too  we  wanted  to  oross 
the  Oombin  on  Monday. 

We  might  have  taken  our  Sunday  morning's  rest  somewhere 
higher  than  Mauvoisin  had  the  next  move  been  certain.  My 
own  idea  was  a  bivouac  above  Chermontane  or  a  midnight 
halt  somewhere  near  the  foot  of  the  S.lii.  ridge  of  the  Ck>mbin. 
AVo  were  to  attaok  the  ridge  in  light  marching  order,  come 
baok  on  onr  tracks  and  sleep  at  By.  But  I  was  outvoted  or 
over-persuaded,  and  in  the  end  we  slept  conventionally  enough 
in  the  Panossiero  hut,  after  a  killing  ascent  from  Mauvoisin 
towards  tho  Col  des  Otanes,  tlirou'/h  an  alder-choked  gully 
tliat  recalled  the  lower  slo|i»'s  of  the  seaboard  mountains  of 
Norway — a  gully  witli  which  no  decent  mountaineer  should 
ever  have  got  himself  niix»'<l  np.    It  was  my  fault. 

That  night  thunder  broke  o\<'r  the  Conihin  and  ^\^^^  were 
glad  that  we  were  not  being  hunted  out  of  a  chilly  ]»i\  ouac  at 
10,000  ft.  At  two  in  the  morning  the  air  was  still  warm, 
the  Corbassiere  ice  liatt^fully  slii>]terv,  and  the  face  of  the  sky 
sullen.  Dawn  came  yellow  ))eiu'ath  the  cloud  above  the 
little  black  })eaks  in  tliL-  far  X.K..  like  a  bilious  eye  under 
a  heavy  lid.  Vi  e  did  not  mean  to  go  back,  and  by  this  time 
we  were  in  touch  with  the  routes  to  Bourg  St.  Pierre  and  the 
Valsorey  hat.  If  the  day  held  we  meant  to  see  all  we  oould 
of  the  mountainr— for  wluch  two  of  as  had  often  slept,  bat 
none  had  ever  climbed — ^by  combining  the  approach  ap 
the  glacier  from  the  N.  with  an  ascent  of  the  W.  ridge  and 
some  sort  of  descent  on  the  S.  face.  The  day  did  hold.  A 
little  snow  storm  was  blurring  Mont  Blanc  and  a  very  few 
flakes  fell  on  us  as  we  turned  up  the  rocks  shortly  after  seven ; 
but  the  weather  got  no  worse,  and  by  ten  we  were  on  the 
Oombin  de  Valsorey,  ha\ing  left  our  sacks  some  750  ft. 
below  at  a  jioint  from  which  we  could  see  a  way  down  to  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Soniulon  l'I  ick  r.  Forty  minutes  in  a 
hot  cloud  that  had  lately  closed  about  the  jieak  brought  US 
to  the  Graffeneure.  To  the  north  and  th(  ( ast  the  masses  of 
cumulus,  dun  and  purple  and  brazen,  laboured  upwards  one 
behind  another  scores  of  thousands  of  feet  :  but  through  the 
rifts  we  saw  far  into  the  south,  and  that  is  the  view  I  love. 

The  soutliern  face  was  easy  enough,  though  icy  in  jdaces, 
and  no  stones  fell.  J^y  8.20  we  were  boiling  tia  on  the  Col  du 
Sonadon,  once  more  in  hot  cloud,  feeling  that  our  day's  work 
was  nearlv  done.  But  the  col  is  a  full  5000  ft.  al)Ove  Bv 
and  we  took  a  wiohl'  tiuiiiuL'.  As  we  went  down  the  first 
slopes  of  the  Mont  I>uriind  glacier  the  seniors  felt  sure  tiiat 
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they  bad  sighted,  onoe  when  the  dond  broke,  a  rook  ridge  on  the 
frontier  line  to  oar  right  whose  E.  end  we  mnst  turn,  so 
Siegfried  said,  to  get  to  the  Col  de  By.  Hickman,  who  had 
seen  his  first  glacier  a  week  earlier,  suggested  with  a  decent 
modesty  that  it  was  not  far  enongh  down.  This  was  treated 
as  a  Toice  of  one  advising  from  the  perambulator,  with  the 
result  that  I  had  some  stiff  cutting  across  the  top  of  an  icefall, 
a  descent  last  down  a  steep  greasy  buttress  made  of  the  beastliest 
of  all  the  schists — the  schist  which  seonis  to  be  stratified  out 
of  dirty  burnt  cardboard— and  a  second  descent  face  in  to  a  wet 
snow  trough  beside  the  lower  part  of  the  fall. 

At  the  bottom  we  turned  right  and  came  to  a  most  attractive 
httle  col,  perhaps  20  yards  wide,  with  two  great  topheavy 
rocks  like  toadstools  standing  sentinel  on  either  side.  There 
was  the  basin  of  By,  dusty  and  sombre  under  the  evening 
clouds  that  were  now  just  above  us  ;  there  was  a  ]>it  of  corrie 
glacier  or  snowiield  at  our  foot,  but  we  were  certainly  not 
on  the  Col  do  By.  It  nnist  have  been  the  Col  d'Aniianthe. 
The  snowfield  ga\  o  500-G(J0  ft.  of  superb  glissade ;  the  schisty 
slopes  l)elow  it  are  easy  going,  the  pastures  easier  still,  and 
if  the  party  had  not  got  broken  up,  and  if  one  had  not  gone 
lame,  and  if  another — and  he  the  heaviest— had  not  turned 
a  complete  somersault  in  jumping  down  very  steep  turf  we 
might  have  been  at  By  by  7.0.    Actually  it  was  7.30. 

The  woman  at  By,  who  is  related  to  the  Euffiers  of  Cour- 
mayeur,  proposes  to  build  a  little  inn.  She  is  a  gifted  and 
delightful  host,  and  if  she  builds  an  inn  it  will  succeed.  I  am 
the  more  thankful  to  have  seen  that  wonderful  basm  again, 
the  greatest  and  richest  that  I  know,  while  she  was  still  only 
intending.  It  lies  there  an  immense  irregular  amplptheatre, 
miles  across  from  the  last  spurs  ol  the  Mont  V^n  to  the  harsh 
crags  of  the  Mont  Glapier,  its  eastern  floor  cut  by  the  vale  of 
the  White  Water,  with  a  score  of  '  granges  *  and  I  suppose 
thousands  of  kine,  looking  out  over  the  vi^ey  of  Aosta  at  the 
Orivola  and  the  southern  sun.  Nowhere  can  you  talk  cow 
more  easily,  and  the  cow-talk  is  particularly  interesting  because 
of  the  big  private  herds  and  private  alps  that  are  common 
on  the  Italian  side.  We  slept  that  night,  two  by  two,  in 
the  box  beds  of  the  woman*s  retainers.  I  can  still  see  one  of 
us  lying  late  with  open  mouth  and  damaged  face  where  the 
sunlight  fell  through  the  door  on  the  hens,  the  children,  the 
grown-ups,  and  himself.  In  our  box  the  night's  rest  had 
been  but  moderate  :  yet  I  do  not  want  to  find  anything  more 
genteel  when  I  return  to  By.   My  heart  is  up  there  among  the 
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cows,  though  I  had  uot  Hiokmau's  look.  Him  the  twelve-year- 
oid  daughter  of  the  woman  loved  because  of  his  ruddy  coun- 
tenance and  his  ingratiating  address.  '  II  est  beau,'  she  said 
judicially,  and  I  believe  she  was  stitchiiig  on  buttons  or 
darning  socks  for  him  to  the  last. 

You  cannot  work  the  Val  d'Aosta  all  on  foot,  though  Werner 
and  1  did  onco  carr}*  our  })acks  five  miles  down  its  main  road 
on  an  August  day.  We  took  a  cart  at  Valpellinp.  and  drove 
through  the  vineyards  and  the  cliestnuts  and  tiie  market-women 
on  mules  into  Aosta  on  the  Tuesday  ni^ht.  and  out  again  by 
the  T)  o'clock  diligence  on  tlie  ^\eduesday  morning.  Some 
Walked  up  the  Val  Giisanclie  and  some  up  tha  \'al  de  llhemes, 
all  aiming  at  i'ornet.  Naturally  the  \'al  Grisanche  peo[>le 
got  there  hrst.  I  was  glad  that  1  was  of  that  section,  because 
tlie  uppers  of  my  boots  began  to  come  awa}*  from  the  soles 
and  Val  Grisanche  is  a  more  likely  place  for  cobblers.  At  the 
church- village  a  superior  postmaster,  leaning  against  his 
door-post  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  said  there  ymm  a  cobbler  up  valley 
and  a  cobbler  down  valley,  but  no  cobbler  at  Eglise.  So  we 
pressed  on  in  a  great  heat  to  Fomet.  There  an  excellent  man 
known  to  many  wanderers  keeps  beds,  three  of  his  own  and 
more  of  his  friends*  at  a  pinch.  He  has  an  old  mother  who 
is  a  dear.  She  calls  him '  the  lad,'  and  she  is  a  jealous  guardian 
of  his  beds,  a  cautious  retailer  of  his  soft  sugar.  While  he 
found  the  cobbler  we  bathed  and  made  tea  in  the  forest.  The 
Val  de  Rhemes  people  who  came  later,  heated  from  the  Col  de 
Torrent,  insisted  on  bathing  in  the  village  tiough. 

In  that  comitry  the  mountains  run  small ;  so,  though  we 
started  late  and  never  hurried,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  climbing 
the  Granta  Parei  on  the  way  to  Val  d'lsere  next  day.  But 
in  the  honest  memories  of  the  day  the  peak  is  clouded  with  a 
great  sorrow.  There  is  much  yellow  marble  in  the  rocks  about 
the  head  of  the  Val  de  Rhemes,  especially  in  the  Sassiere  glen. 
Long  ago  \Verner  and  1  had  found  there  a  water-worn  nuirble 
batliing  trough,  in  whirh  you  could  lie  and  be  jostled  down- 
stream by  a  strong  current.  We  had  often  talked  of  it.  I 
dare  say  it  had  got  longer  and  smoother  and  more  obviouslv 
marbly  with  the  years.  Ever  shice  lianda  we  had  i)roiiiised  the 
others  that  bathe  :  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  had  decided 
our  route.  But  we  never  found  the  place,  though  we  searched 
until  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  So  we  came  late  to  \  al 
d'lsere.  and  sle))t  in  the  hay  because  of  motorists  and  Alpine 
Chasseurs  on  nianu'uvres.  It  was  good  hay  with  rugs,  and  we 
slept  ten  hours.    There  was  more  cobbling  to  be  done  after 
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breakfast  before  we  could  move  on,  and  this  left  time  for  gossip. 
Two  friendly  non-commissioned  officers  lent  us  shaving  tackle 
for  use  by  the  village  watercourse,  discussed  the  armies  of  the 

Powers,  and  asked  what  the  English  fleet  would  do  in  case  . 

After  that  an  old  {gentleman  from  Grenoble  took  me  aside  to 
tell  me  what  he  really  thought  of  the  government  of  the  Third 
Bepublic. 

Later  wo  loaded  up  and  strolled  down  the  road  to  Tignes. 
The  inn  of  Tij^nes  has  a  bad  reputation,  and  when  I  was  last 
there  deserved  it.  But  let  no  one  who  visits  the  Val  d'Lsere  fail 
to  trade  at  the  shop  of  Tignes.  He  must  be  quick,  for  the  old 
lady  who  keeps  it  is  ageing.  When  we  got  there  she  was  tilling 
up  the  wine-bottles  of  thirsty  soldiers  and  selling  them  sugar 
*  for  four  sous.'  So  we  sat  about  on  casks  and  cases  to  watch 
the  by-play.  Then  our  turn  came.  She  gave  us  seven  good 
reasons  why  we  should  liave  more  cheese,  more  wine,  and  more 
figs  than  ever  we  had  intended.  She  tried  to  sell  us  lace, 
and  when  I  weakly  affected  poverty  to  escape  the  clash  of  her 
tongue  she  looked  me  in  the  eye  and  said  :  '  My  friend,  people 
who  are  poor  don't  oome  aU  the  way  to  this  country.  We  are 

poor,  but  you  *  We  ran  away  from  her  scorn,  oar  sacks 

bulged  out  with  her  wares. 

Just  as  day  was  failing  and  the  night  wind  blowing  cold  from 
the  ice  we  came  to  the  Grange  Martin,  high  up  on  the  pastures 
of  Mont  Pottrri.  Father  Martin  was  suUqt  and  perhaps  a  little 
drunken.  He  growled  about  the  damage  done  to  his  hay  by 
sleeping  tourists  and  the  stinginess  of  a  recent  party.  While 
I  was  picking  out  a  likeness,  beneath  the  drink»  between  him 
and  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  Werner  was  stroking  him  down 
with  persuasive  colloquial  French.  But  I  claim  to  have  sealed 
the  alliance  with  a  gift  of  peppermint  drops  to  Baby  Martin. 
After  that  we  had  a  pleasant  evening  enough.  Before  the  day 
came  we  were  cooking,  and  before  we  had  done  cooking  a 
cheeseman  from  a  neighbouring  chalet  burst  in  with  a  yell 
to  wake  the  mixed  population  in  Martin's  bunks.  Martin 
seemed  content  with  six  francs  and  a  little  assistance  in 
rounding  up  his  goats  and  calves  ;  and  we  got  away-^ 

'  When  dnak  ahnmk  oold  and  light  trod  shy 
And  d»wn*B  grey  eyes  were  troubled  grey/ 

to  traverse  the  ridge  of  Mont  Pourri  with  iht-  help  of  recent 
articles  in  this  Journal.  Therefore  I  am  free  to  avoid 
technical  talk. 

The  doctrine  of  summit  halts  was  fortilied  that  day  by  my 
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relnotance  to  start  down-hill — because  I  had  pulled  a  big  stone 
on  to  the  toes  of  my  right  foot  on  the  ascent — and  by^ Hick- 
man's rather  serious  indisposition,  which  came  to  a  heiekd  by 
the  cairn.  We  stayed  there  well  over  two  hours.  Years  ago, 
walking  up  the  Yal  d'ls^e,  I  wondered  why  the  church  spire  ol 
the  village  of  Gurra  was  not  knocked  down  by  ice  falling  from 
the  Gurra  glacier,  so  near  did  they  seem  to  one  another 
from  below.  From  above  as  1 — broodinr^  sleepily  with  reason 
in  abeyance — looked  do-wTi  the  long  sluprrish  flow  of  the  glacier, 
the  permanence  of  the  spire  was  more  incredible  than  cvor  ; 
for  it  stuck  up  lonely  in  the  line  of  sight  between  th«>  broken 
end  of  the  ice  and  the  slopes  across  the  valley.  Now  I  can 
invent  an  explanation,  but  I  still  like  to  tliink  tliat  there 
isn*t  one  or  that  the  spire  is  kept  there  by  the  grace  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows. 

At  2  P.M.  we  niovi'd  on  and  only  left  the  rocks  of  that  great 
hog-backed  ridge  at  4.15.  We  had  been  on  it  since  about 
9.30.  Its  charm  is  that  you  can  keep  absolutely  to  tlie  crest 
all  the  way,  except  for  a  few  yards  at  the  very  end,  where  you 
must  avoid  some  slanting  needles  of  grey-green  rock  by  a  rotten 
traverse  under  them  on  the  Yal  d'ls^e  side.  The  n6v6  was  of 
coarse  mneh  out  about  with  crevasses  and  worn,  like  every  ni(v6 
in  1911,  into  ridge  and  fmxow  by  the  long  drought.  To  a  tired 
man  with  broken  feet  this  ridge  and  furrow,  as  it  hardens 
towards  nightfall,  is  provocative.  But  very  steep  alp  is  worse, 
and  of  that  there  is  a  great  slope  in  the  Thuria  glen  below  the 
moraines.  Daylight  held  until  we  found  the  highest  tracks 
and  there  divided.  Werner  was  to  push  on  and  get  Hickman 
to  bed  an  soon  as  might  be  ;  Bennett  was  to  accompany  my 
testy  blunderings  down-hill,  through  forest  and  unlmown 
sleeping  villages,  through  water  meadows  where  the  track 
vanished  and  com  tields  where  the  crickets  sang,  do^n  into 
the  steaming  gorge  of  the  Isere  and  up  again  to  a  cluster  of 
lights  that  we  thought  must  be  Ste.  Foy.  I  longed  to  go  to  bed 
among  the  stooks,  and  when  we  actually  got  to  the  bridge  I 
felt  sure  that  the  others  could  not  have  had  our  luck  in  path- 
finding.  They  must  be  sleeping  out.  But  by  a  dilTerent 
route  they  had  got  in  about  ton  minutes  before  us.  And  as 
we  stumbled  into  the  bar  of  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Iseran,  where 
the  soldiers  were  drinking.  Werner  was  making  it  clear  to 
the  pleasant  women  with  big  earrings  who  keep  that  exc«'llent 
little  house  that,  however  full  it  might  be  of  Chasseurs,  ^^ c  iimst 
have  at  least  one  bed.  There  was  just  one,  in  the  room  of  a 
souS'Officier  who  courteously  let  our  sick  man  till  it.    The  rest 
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of  11B  went  to  ihe  hay  ugain  in  a  glorioas  loft  inth  no  walls, 
from  which  on  the  Sunday  morning  you  could  see,  framed 
between  the  eaves  and  the  floor,  Mont  Pourri  from  his  crest  to 
the  cornfields  about  his  feet  and  all  those  bewildering  villages. 

That  Sunday  was  our  only  slipper-day.  On  Monday  the 
official  view  was  that  I  could  only  walk  up-hill.  So  we  got 
away  at  7.15  to  idle  in  the  Ste.  Eoy  §^en,  .find  a  chalet  for  tiie 
night,  and  cross  the  Butor  next  day.  By  noon  we  had  lunched 
and  bathed  and  become  more  enterprisiDg.  Much  remained  to 
do  and  only  the  balance  of  that  week  for  the  doing.  In  the  end 
we  hunted  up  a  little  col  that  we  called  the  Col  de  Belle  Combe, 
after  the  glen  on  the  Italian  side  into  which  it  leads, 
and  pounded  down  tp  La  Thuile  at  night.  It  is  a  useful  and 
beautiful  route  for  anyone  who  does  not  care  to  use  the  Little 
St.  Bernard.  Catching  another  5  o'clock  dihgence,  we  break- 
fasted and  hmclied  in  Courmayeur,  where  we  met  Jones  and 
Young  just  down  from  the  ridge  of  the  Jorasses.  We  were  very 
respectful,  but  not  A  erv  jealous.  They  were  much  greater 
men  than  we,  but  we  fiincied  that  they  could  not  be  much 
happier.  Yet  I  hope  thov  were.  It  is  good  to  tliink  of  great 
hoards  of  the  joy  of  the  mountains  piling  up  against  the  day 
when  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain. 

I  think  wo  had  completed  the  i)lan  for  the  next  two  days 
before  starting  up  the  Geant  zig-zags  that  afternoon.  There 
was  to  be  one  day  on  the  Midi  for  the  view  and  one  on  the  Moine 
ridge  of  the  Verte  for  the  climb — both  new  peaks  to  all  of  us 
as  it  happened — and  on  the  third  night  we  were  to  sleep  at  the 
Montanvert.  It  was  assumed  that  the  hist  day  would  be  so 
short  that  we  could  rest  on  the  turf  above  the  Egralets  rocks 
in  the  afternoon.  This  we  did  not  do,  nor  did  we  get  to  the 
Montanyert  on  the  third  ni^t.  The  Midi  served  its  purpose  so 
wonderfully  well  that  we  spent  our  full  two  hours  on  top,  with 
a  cirde  of  friendly  old  climbs,  from  the  Blaiti^e  and  the 
Gharmoz  to  the  Mont  Dolent  and  the  Jorasses  behind  us,  and 
the  best  of  them  all,  the  descent  from  Mont  Blano  by  the 
Ool  du  Mont  Maudit,  in  front.  Then  the  s^racs  of  the  Gtent 
took  an  unconscionable  time.  The  Couvercle  hut,  of  course, 
was  full,  and  every  bunk  taken ;  but  the  President  of  the 
Chamonix  section  of  the  C.A.F.,  who  happened  to  be  there, 
found  for  us  one  mattress  which,  laid  eroBSways,  kept  our 
four  hip  bones  from  the  planks. 

Because  it  was  late  and  I  was  idle  the  glacier  of  tlie  \'erte 
had  been  prospected  only  perfunctorily  and  in  a  failing  light. 
At  2.80  next  morning  we  were  working  leisurely  up  its  centre^ 
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where  the  ice  gave  back  faint  bines  and  alvery  greys  under  the 
moon,  whereas  we  should  haye  f (^owed  a  Ixuid  of  dead-white 
snow  which,  eyen  in  1911,  ran  unbroken  beneath  the  diflii 
of  the  Moine  to  the  moraines  at  the  summit  of  the  GouYerele 
rooks.  But  we  only  learnt  this  from  aloft.  For  the  rooks  we 
were  relying  mainly  on  a  hint  from  Young — climb  the  face,  on 
buttresses  if  you  can,  to  the  nick  behind  the  Cardinal  and  then 
follow  the  ridge  conscientiously.  My  party  said  that  I  took 
too  many  buttresses  and  wasted  time  on  the  way  up  to  the 
nick.  I  tliink  they  were  right ;  but  the  buttress  climbing  was 
splendid;  there  was  a  weight  of  authority  behind  me  and  Ire* 
main  impenitent.  It  was  not  much  after  7.30  when  first  we  saw 
over  to  the  Dru.  The  rocks  were  in  perfect  condition,  and  we 
talked  of  reaching.the  summit  between  10  and  11.  But  we  were 
deterniinod  not  to  sacrifice  climbing  to  speed,  so  time  was  spent 
in  trying  rid  go  routes  that  would  not  go  and,  as  the  hours  tailed 
out,  we  certainly  went  slowly.  For  a  great  part  of  the  way  it 
is  easy  to  keep  below  the  ridge  on  the  8.  side,  along  the  line  of 
a  bed  of  rock  softer  tlum  that  which  has  endured  to  make  the 
crest.  This  seems  to  be  the  guides'  route,  and  has  some  little 
cairns.  We  used  it  a  great  deal  on  the  way  down,  but  going  up 
we  only  found  it  late  and  only  used  it  when  we  were  obliged. 
It  avoids  a  cpiantity  of  excellent,  though  not  really  difiicult, 
rock-climbing,  esiiecially  the  ascent  of  the  face  of  a  great 
triangular  notch  in  the  ridge  very  conspicuous  from  Trelaporte 
and  the  Charmoz  ;  it  introduces  a  shght  risk  of  stones  ;  and  it 
rules  out  many  glorious  views.  For  the  last  few  hundred  feet 
the  crest  m  mostly  snow;  in  1911  a  flimsy-looking  comb, 
fretted  in  places  into  lace-work  of  ice  or  fiinged  with  jahhing 
icicles,  under  a  whole  system  of  whidli  I  remember  crawling 
at  one  point.  We  were  elaborately  discreet,  because  one  of  the 
two  parties  that  had  left  notes  of  the  climb  in  the  Couverole  book 
for  1911  had  spoken  of  these  snow  ridges  in  the  most  terrifying 
mountaineering  French.  Beally  they  were  quite  safe,  but 
you  could  not  huny.  On  the  descent  I  timed  this  bit,  and 
found  that  it  took  us  almost  an  hour. 

As  it  was  nearly  1  o'clock  when  we  came  out  on  to  the  final 
snow  cap,  and  as  we  wanted  to  recross  the  snowy  part  of  the 
ridge  without  too  much  delay,  the  long  halt  and  a  good  meal 
were  postponed  until  we  were  back  on  the  rocks.  Had  we 
dawdled  there  less  and  not  wasted  half  an  hour  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks  between  six  and  seveDi  we  might  have  slept  at  the 
Mont  an  vert  after  all.  As  it  was  we  raced  the  darkness  down 
the  furrowed  slopes  of  nM  under  the  Moine  that  we  had 
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marked  from  above.  My  foot  protested.  I  fell  repeatedly  over 
the  ridges  and  all  tempers  ran  short.  Happily  the  Coavercle 
held  only  one  Tisitor,  a  member  of  this  GLab,  and  though  ve 
went  short  of  sapper,  each  had  a  mattress  and  blankets  '  at 
disoretion/  Next  morning  we  started  at  7.15  in  search  of  a 
better  breakfast  than  meat  lozenges,  wator,  and  the  crusts  left 
by  other  parties.  Five  glattonons  hoars  at  the  Montanvert 
in  the  height  of  the  day  were  corrupting ;  but  we  managed  to 
cross  the  Mer  de  Glace  and  make  oar  way  throagh  the  woods 
to  Lognan  in  the  late  afternoon. 

At  Lognan  we  fell  to  idler  levels  and  threw  ap  in  advance 
all  thought  of  a  peak  on  the  Saturday,  our  last  climbing  day. 
We  slouched  up  to  the  Col  dn  Cliardonnot  and  made  merry 
there  for  two  hours  and  a-half.  Coming  down  on  the  Saleinaz 
side  we  were  glad  that  there  was  no  call  to  hurry  ;  because  an 
unexpected  Schrund  had  to  be  turned  on  steep  and  slaty  rocks. 
Passmg  through  the  Fenetre  de  Saleinaz  we  were  puzzled  to 
find  the  air  on  the  Trient  plateau  full  of  the  scent  of  burning 
wood,  even  the  sky  filmed  over  with  what  seemed  to  })e  smoke. 
Xot  until  we  <zot  down  did  we  leani  to  connect  this  odd 
api)earance  with  the  forest  firOii  of  that  abnormal  summer. 
Below  the  Col  d'Arpette  was  a  moraine  lake  with  ice  tloes, 
and  there  we  l)athe(l.  Some  of  ns  had  never  bathed  with 
tloes  and  wanted  an  experience.  Those  who  had,  I  fancy,  wanted 
to  remind  themsel\(\s  whetlu  r  it  was  as  glorious  an  exjierience 
as  certain  of  our  own  ])oets  liave  said.  1  thought  not  quite,  but 
then  I  lack  lire.  Werner  disagrees  with  me,  and  he  is  by  far 
the  stronger  swimmer.  The  long  descent  from  the  Col  d'Orny 
is  so  dusty  that  we  went  into  the  Lac  de  Cliampex  also  that 
night.  It  was  exactly  three  weeks  since  wo  camo  into  the 
Khone  valley,  and  it  is  thirteen  months  ago  as  I  hnish  writing 
this.  For  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  I  have  not  seen  dawn 
on  the  snow  nor  heard  the  fall  of  water  from  the  ice.  They 
say  it  has  been  a  bad  season.  Bad  indeed :  in  it  I  have  lost  a 
friend  and  the  Club  one  of  the  great  names  of  1911. 
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The  First  Asobnt  op  Adai  Khokh. 

B¥  DOUGLAS  W.  f  &ESHFIELD. 

IN  the  '  Rivista  Mensile  *  of  the  Italian  Club  (April  1911 
and  1912)  Dr.  Bonchetti,  who  oontributed  a  paper  to  our 

pages  (Alpine  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  218),  has  recorded 
an  ascent  of  Kazbek  and  further  explorations  of  the 
basin  of  the  Zea  Glacier.  La  the  course  of  his  narrative 
he  mentions  thiit  he  noticed  what  he  deemed  a 
possible  route  from  the  neve  of  tho  Zea  up  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  Adai  Khokh  <?roup,  known  hitiierto  in  this  country 
as  Adai  Khokh,  but  recently  renamed  in  Kussia  Uilpata  Tau. 
Dr.  Ronchetti  suf^pests  that  this  route  corresponds  fairly  in 
its  details  with  the  cliinl*  doscribed  by  M.  de  D6chy  in  his 
*  Kaukasus  '  (1905),  as  taken  by  himself  and  his  ^niides  in  1884. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  time,  writing  in  these  pages 
(Alpine  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  817  :  1885)  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  until,  in  fact,  the  Russian  surveyors  determmed  the 
altitudes  of  the  various  summits  of  the  group,  M.  de  Dechy 
identified  the  peak  he  had  climbed  with  that  coiiSj)icuous 
from  the  upper  Rion  and  tlie  Mamison  Pass,  wliich  was  then 
believed  to  be  the  loftiest  in  the  neighbourhood  and  is  now 
knovm  as  Khamkfaaki  Khokh. 

When,  however,  at  a  later  date  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
this  conspionous  peak  was  inferior  to  several  of  the  more  modest 
summits  in  the  heart  of  the  group,  M.  de  D^hy  claimed  that 
he  had  gained  that  which  the  triangulation  had  proved  to  be 
the  loftiest.  One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  his  claim,  as  I 
miderstand,  was  that  he  felt  confident  that  there  was  my 
neighbouring  peak  loftier  than  his  own. 

Dr.  Ronchetti  has  traced  for  me  on  one  of  his  photographs  the 
possible  Hne  of  ascent  he  refers  to  in  his  text.  It  has  up  the 
south-eastern  face  and  then  along  the  S.  or  S.E.  ridge  of  Adai 
Khokh.  He  further  informs  me  that  in  identifying  it  with  that 
described  by  M.  de  Dechy  he  had  gone  on  the  narrative  contained 
inD^y's  *  Kaukasus '  and  had  not  referred  to  the  more  detailed 
contemporary  account  in  D^y's  article  in  t  he  Alpine  Journal. 
This  contains  the  following  sentences,  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  later  work  :  '  Our  ascent  of  Adai  Khokh  was  effected  by  the 
N.E.  ridge,  which  culminates  in  the  summit  we  first  attained. 
From  this  first  peak  we  climbed  in  a  southerly  direction  to 
the  highest  peak.'   It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  impossible  to 
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eonneot  Dr.  Bonohetti's  hypothetical  roate  irith  M.  de 
D^y'fl  olimb.  It  may  be  added  that  M.  de  D6ehy  deeeribes 
the  ridge  he  climbed  as  very  formidable  and  more  diffiealt  than 
that  of  the  Weisshom,  wMle  Mr.  Holder's  party  foimd  the  S. 
ridge  perfectly  easy.* 

£i  this  state  of  tlie  case  I  appealed  to  M.  de  Dechy  for  further 
information.  In  doing  so  I  pointed  out  that  in  the  photographs 
taken  by  Dr.  Bonchetti  there  was  some  indication  of  the 
mountain  haviog  a  more  or  less  pronounced  eastern  ridge, 
or  buttress,  projecting  into  the  Zea  n6v6  and  not  forming  part 
of  the  watershed  between  that  glacier  and  the  Karagom  ; 
and  that  S.  Sella's  view  from  Shada  showed  that  the  summit- 
ridge  had  two  points  lying  approximately  E.  and  W.  of  each 
other. 

In  his  reply  M.  de  Dechy  states  that  his  line  of  ascent  did 
not  overlook  the  Kara},'oni  Glacier,  and  that  he  may  not  have 
been  exact  as  to  the  relative  bearings  of  the  two  points  on  the 
bummit-ridge.  He  also  calls  my  attention  to  the  words  '  durcii 
eine  Liicko  der  sich  vor  uns  erhebenden  wildzerissenen  Gebirgs- 
kiimme  '  which  occur  in  his  *  Kaukasus  '  in  the  description  of  the 
view  towards  the  Mingreliaii  lowlands,  which  he  had  from  the 
summit  he  climbed.  These  words,  he  assures  me,  are  copied 
from  his  original  notes.  The  unlucky  omission  of  this,  or  any 
similar  phrase,  in  the  earher  account  published  long  ago  in 
these  pages  (vol.  xii.)  confirmed  those  who  were  acqaainted 
with  the  local  oVography  in  accepting  M.  de  D^hy's  former 
identification  of  his  peak  with  ElmmUiaki  Ehokh.  For  from 
the  true  Adai  Khokh  no  general  view  of  the  nearer  southern 
yalleys  can  be  obtainable.  That  peak,  like  the  Finsteraarhorn, 
is  ringed  by  a  circle  of  lofty  summits  and  is  wholly  invisible 
from  the  upper  Bion  VaUey.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 


*  Mr.  Holder's  uccpunt  of  lib  and  Mr.  Oockin'a  aaoeut  of  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Adai  Khokh  group  from  the  Karagom  Glacier 
will  be  found  in  tli»^  Alpine  Journal,  vol.  xv.  pp.  317  and  513. 
In  the  earlier  record  it  is  called  Skatikoni  Khokh,  a  iianic  properly 
applied  to  another  summit.  Caucasian  nomenclature  has  been 
complicated  rather  than  improved  by  successive  travellers.  There 
is  a  good  map  and  a  bibliography  up  to  1892  of  the  Adai  Khokh 
group  in  the  Alpine  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  31.  The  '  Double-peak,' 
14,812  ft.,  was  accidentally  passed  over  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
*  Central  Caucasus.'  Copies  of  this  Appendix  can  be  procured 
separately  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  at  Saviie  Row,  price 
2s,  Qd. 
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M.  de  D6chy  may  be  lield  to  have  shown  that  the  incidents  of 
his  cUmb,  as  now  alucidate  l.  on  the  whole  fit  better  with  Adai 
Khokh  than  with  any  of  the  neighbounng  and  lower  peaks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  strong  party  will  before  loag  oamp 
on  the  upper  Zea  Glacier,  cUmb  the  two  still  maiden  peaks 
between  Adai  Khokh  and  Khamkhaki  Khokh  and  attempt 
to  traverse  Adai  Khokh  bv  a  combination  of  ^f.  de  Dechv's  and 
Mr.  Holder's  routes.  There  is  much  besides  in  this  noble 
group  that  awaits  the  explorer.  I  may  add  that  in  Dr. 
Eonchetii's  photographs  the  N.  side  of  our  1889  pass,  now 
called  the  *  Freshiield  Pass,'  looks  very  awkward,  and  any 
party  who  may  wish  to  repeat  it  will  bo  well  advised  not  to 
take  it — as  farly  in  the  season  we  did — from  the  South. 

Dr.  Ronclietti's  article  is  illustrated  by  a  very  instructive 
panorama  of  the  Zea  summits,  and  details  of  the  eastern  face 
of  Adai  Kliokli  may  be  studied  in  the  telephotographio  view  oa 
p.  39  of  vol.  i.  of  Dechy's  'Kaukasus.' 


THE  EAbT  OR  MACUGNAGA  FACE  OF  TIJE  NORDEND. 

Bt  J.  P.  FARBAIL 

It  may  be  mtexeeting  to  lecoid  here  all  the  ascents  of  this 

face  80  far  as  I  can  trace  them.  The  article  in  '  Bollettino 
del  C.A.I.'  vol.  xxvii.  1894.  "  II  Xordend.*  should  in-  studied, 
as  it  is  accompani<'d  hv  a  sketch  map  of  the  routes,  while  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  vohiine  is  one  of  the  liucst  pictures  of  this  almost 
unrivalled  face  which  I  have  seen. 

1.  July,  1876. 

SigDOT  Luigi  Brioflchi.  Onidefl,  Ferdimuid  Imseng,  Abiam 
Imseng.— IHiey  camped  at  x  shown  in  'Bollettino/  zzvii. 
p.  51,  following  the  right-hand  route.    Left  Macugnaga 

2  A.M.,  arr.  bivouac  7  p.m.  Left  bivouac  2  a.m.,  reached 
summit  7  p.m.  They  always  kept  to  the  right.  No  original 
account  of  this  great  expedition  appears  to  have  been, 
pubhshed. 

2.  ISeptember  11,  1893. 

Signor  CSarlo  Bestelli.  Guides,  Mattias  Zurbriggen,  Luig» 
Burgener.— This  expedition  is  fully  described  in  the  '  Boll/ 
above  lef erred  to.  They  left  the  Marinelli  hut  2.90  a.ic.^ 
arr.  summit  6  p.m.  Forced  to  bivouac  on  the  wav  down. 
Their  line  is  the  /<'//-hand  route  in  tlie  sketch,  and  this 
line  was  invariably  followed  by  ZurliriLTfien  in  his  later 
ascents.  It  appears,  however,  much  the  more  exposed  to 
stones. 
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3.  September  9,  1898. 

J.  P.  Farrar.    Guide,  Daniel  Maquipnaz.     Porter,  G.  B. 
Pelissier.  — Note  of  aH< cnt  attached.    We  followed  approxi- 
mately the  right  liuud  line. 
After  leaving  the  avalanche  bank  at  the  foot  of  the  face  proper, 
the  way  lies  for  some  hours  up  a  broken  rock  &ce,  lo  much  broken 
up  that  even  if  stones  did  fall  there  would  be  ample  cover.  Higher 
np  the  ardtes  become  more  defined,  though  there  is  no  redl  main 
ardte  except  the  N.  aidte  leading  from  the  Jagerjoch  (far  away  on 
the  right). 

Left  Marinelli  hut  4.15.  At  first  to  right  of  arete  above  the 
Marinelli  couloir,  then  gained  broad  snow  ridge  (avalanche  bank) 
leading  to  rocks  forming  the  base  of  the  moimtain.  Crossed 
Bergsdimnd  rather  to  right  of  highest  point  of  avalanche  bank. 
RttMihed  rocks  6.15.  Straight  np  over  steep  at  times,  bat  easy  rooks, 
rather  to  left,  overlooking  a  flat  slope  of  shaly  rocks.  Breakfast 
7-7.35.  Followed  the  granite  till  It  ends  in  a  big  grey-faced 
rock.*  Then  rock  clianges  to  rotten  reddish.  Pass  a  sleeping 
place  8.10.  then  up  a  stone  couloir  immediately  behind  it. 
Aim  for  left  of  big  overhanging  red  wall.  Just  under  this 
forced  away  to  left  over  easy  GeroU,  then  up  to  right  and  over 
steep  slabby  rocks  to  foot  of  red  wall  (foot  slabs  pat  on  rope 
9.5,  slabs  bad,  top  of  slabs  9.25).  They  lead  to  a  snow  ridge  abutting 
against  main  mountain  mass.  Cut  up  this  (ice)  to  the  right  to  gain 
its  crest  (stones  fell  either  side).  Now  much  higher  than  Jafrerhorn. 
Follow  crest  to  rocks  again  9.45.  Rested  till  10.5.  Follow  then 
-  ridge  bearinjT  generally  to  left  till  this  ridge  runs  out  in  a  short 
snow  arete  against  the  left  foot  of  a  big  broken  red  ridge  to  right  11.5. 
Crest  of  thi.s  up  slabs  11.30  (steep).  This  arete  at  first  fine,  well 
stepped,  then  forced  ofi  it  on  to  its  right  ice  slope  for  a  COU]^  of 
steps,  thennbver  rocks,  finally  cat  up  ice-dope  to  foot  of  artte,  bearing 
away  to  right  12.50.  Rested  till  1.10.  Leave  the  snow  axMe  and 
take  to  rocks  on  left.  Became  gradually  steeper  and  more  difficult 
(arete  above-mentioned  ainits  against  impossible  cliffs).  About 
1  hour  step-cutting.  At  2.1'>  (]uit  arele.  crossing  a  small  couloir 
(twelve  stops)  to  ri^ht  to  main  mass  of  mountain,  at  top  of  which 
loomed  a  hit,'  red  summit.  Up  these  rocks  to  right  to  a  short  snow 
ridge  2.40,  whicli  led  at  2.  io  to  main  ridge  close  to  summit.  This  is 
a  big  broad  ridge  rnnning  N.B.  to  Jagerjoch.  Dep.  2.50.  Summit 
of  Nordend  3.5 ;  cards  *  Schuster  Felix,  Friedmann  and  Krafft.'  Dep. 
3.25.  Cut  all  way  to  Silbersattel  4.45-4.50.  Took  to  rocks  of 
N.  face  of  Grenz  Gipfel  immediately  to  right  of  a  slope  of  snow 
running  up  just  to  right  of  main  watershed  ridge  to  some  white 
rocks.  Struck  arSte  close  to  Grenz  Gipfel  5.30-5.40.  (Grenz  Gipfel  is 


♦  See  Forbes,  Traveh  through  the  Alps  of  Savoy  (new  edition  KKK),  by 
Dr  roolidgc).  p.  a48:  *Th«  rocks  are  a  fine-grained  gneias  and*  beautiful 

silvcrv  mica  slate.' 
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apparently  a  grey  one.)    We  went  to  highest  point  on  the  E..  but 
not  to  the  grey  point.    5, ,50  Ost  Gipfel  (note  of  Henry  Spey<'r  and 
a  bit  of  old  wood  initialled,  illegible).    Top  Dufour  6.4,  dep.  G.12. 
Sattel  6.47,  rocks  7.42,  Betemps  8.30. 
4.  August  14,  1900. 

Signor  A.  Faceiti.    Qnide,  Antoine  HaquigiiAS.  Porter, 
B.  Maquignaz. 

Signor  6.  Ongania.  Guide,  Corsi  (the  survivot  of  the  T mneng- 
Marinelli  accident).  Porter,  M.  ZurbriickeiL 
Cf.  R.M.  1901.  p.  IIU. 
This  joint  party  U'ft  the  hut  2J)0  a.m.  intending  to  follow 
BrioBchi's — viz.  the  right-haud — route.  They  gained  the  base  rocka 
of  tbe  Nordflmd  at  5.*  *  At  tlus  pmnt  there  commenced  a  magnifieent 
scramble  over  the  rocky  rib  composed  of  enormous  snperimpoaed 
boulders.  .  .  .  The  difficulties  are  not  extreme,  but  continuous, 
and  the  vertical  boulders  are  not  provided  with  a  superfluity  of 
good  holds  and  require  all  our  care.  .  .  .  Midday  broutiht  us  to  a 
little  platform  which  apparently  forms  the  terminus  of  the  rock  rib. 
We  are  a  little  higher  than  tlio  famous  snowy  Yf  so  obvious  from 
Macugmiga.  .  .  .  The  good  rock  buttress  changed  into  a  knife-edged 
ice-crest  marked  at  intervals  by  a  treacherous  snow-crust  .  .  .  and 
so  sharp  was  the  edge  of  the  crest  that  the  bit  forming  the  bank 
of  the  right  branch  of  the  T  had  to  be  traversed  mostly  k  cheval  .  .  . 
the  lateral  gullies  being  of  an  appalling  steepness.'  Continuous 
step-cutting  fell  to  Antoine  Maquignaz.  There  followed  what  the 
author  terms  the  '  Lenzuolo/  or  very  steep  icefield  or  small  glacier 
above  the  Y. 

*  About  T)  P.M.  we  attain,  crawling  between  two  enormous  boulders 
overhanging  the  abyss,  the  spot  where  the  neve  of  the  "  Lenzuolo" 
joins  the  snows  of  the  other  slope  by  means  of  an  icy  crest  shaped 
like  the  back  of  a  mule  .  .  .  with  the  usual  treacherous  snow  crusty 
and  required  continuous  care  and  hard  step^mtting. 

*  At  6  we  attain  the  bas.-  df  an  extremely  steep  gully  which  appears 
to  lead  to  the  (summit)  ridge,  .  .  .  but  a  volley  of  stones  greeting 
our  arrival  at  the  l)a.se  of  the  gully  sent  this  idea  of  mount inf;  in  it 
far  out  of  our  heads.  Accordingly  there  remained  no  other  wav 
but  to  gain  the  edge  of  the  N.  bank  of  the  gully  and  by  it  to  join 


*  Major  Strutt  has  again  supplemented  my  scanty  knowledge  of  Italian 
by  making  a  free  translation  of  the  whole  article  from  which  theee  extracts 

urere  taken. 

t  This  is  a  small  snowtieUl  on  the  face  of  the  shafie  of  the  letter  Y.  It  is 
marked  on  the  sketch,  p.  57.  Boll,  xxvii.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  in  accounts 
of  this  a.scent,  but  oujiht  not  to  be  touched  on  either  of  the  routes  so  far  made 
up  this  face.  Cf.  rIho  Sir  Martin  Comvay'H  paper  A.J.  xi.  103  seq..  'The 
Passes  across  the  Weissthor  itidge.'  On  the  panorama  accompanying  this 
valuable  topographical  stady  the  roate  marked  up  the  Nordend  is  approximately 
Briosclii'H  except  that  the  lower  part  is  «houn  too  niuch  to  the  right.  The 
Y  snowlield  is  seen  about  one  inch  directly  under  the  summit. 
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the  summit  ndf^o.  .  .  .  But  it  is  formed  of  a  rock  wall  rather  over- 
hanging than  perpendicular,  almost  destitute  of  holds,  and  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  hardest  ice.  The  two  Maquignaz  are  simply  mar- 
vellous in  the  keen  struggle  to  make  height  bit  by  bit.  .  .  .  Thia 
was  without  doubt  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  whole  day, 
bat  fortmiately  the  end  of  the  struggle.  Having  overoome  some 
tens  of  metres,  the  holds  beoame  first  more  fre(]iient,  then  fiee  fEom 
ice,  then  better ;  the  edge  o|  the  gully  is  attained ;  finally  a  last 
slope  of  fairly  good  soft  snow;  and  behold  us  at  length  on  the 
summit  ridge,  but  a  few  paces  from  the  actual  top  I  It  was 
7.20  P.M.* 

y  The  party  liiially  reathed  the  Betemps  hut  at  2  A.M.  Signor 
Facetti  lays  great  stress  ou  the  '  long  and  continuous  dilhculties  * 
of  the  ascent. 

5.  Augost  17, 1901. 

Dr.  Fritz  Reichert,  Henen  Dom  and  Brindlinger. — Left 
hut  1  A.M.  At  3.10  they  took  to  the  MarinelU  couloir  itself 
and  mounted  in  that  for  two  hours  close  to  the  rooks  of  the 
Nordend,  then  climbed  to  the  crest  of  the  ice  ridge  on 
right.  This  got  extremely  steep  (rocks)  and  greatly  delayed 
them.  At  4  p.m.,  at  a  height  of  42(X)  ra.,  they  got  to  the  snow 
slope,  which  went  at  first  well,  but  then  turned  to  hard  ice, 
55^  Cat  steps  for  4}  honrs.  At  9  p.if.  reached  the  S.W. 
arlte  of  Nordend  N.E.  of  the  SilbefsatteL  Beached  somnut 
9.30  P.H.  Attempted  to  descend,  but  forced  to  bivonao  (m 
the  rocks  of  the  face  of  Grenz  Gipfel.  Herr  Dom  amused 
himself  by  making  a  night  ascent  of  the  Dufourspitze, 
Bivouac  midnight  to  i  .\.m.  Thus  their  line  lies  even  more 
to  the  left  than  Zurbriggen's  route  and  is  nearer  to  the 
MarineUi  couloir. 

6.  Angust,  1905. 

J)r,  Grasiadio  Bolaffio  of  Triest.  Gnides,  Hattias  Zorbriggen, 
CS'prien  Savoie. — Dr.  Kngy  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me  of 
this  ascent.  It  followed  the  same  line  as  his  own  detailed 
below. 

7.  August  7,  1906. 

Dr.   Juhus   Kugy.     Guides,  Mattias  Zurbrignen,   Jo.se ph 
Croux. — Camped  liigh  up  about  3800  m.  in  the  rocks  left 
under  the  foot  of  the  Y.   Followed  RestelU's  route.  Left 
camp  5  A.M.,  top  about  2.30  p.ic  Ifonntain  in  good  order, 
httle  ice  on  rocks.   The  ice  ridge  at  the  end  of  the  great 
rock  buttress  between  the  Y  and  the  hanging  glacier  to  the 
left,  and  which  leads  to  the  summit  wall,  cost  two  hours'  very 
careful  cutting.    Position  very  expo.Hed. 
*  ^\^lile  climbing  the  great  rock  buttress  we  kept  on  the  lower 
middle  parts  more  to  the  left  than  the  earlier  climbers  by  this  route. 
Zurbriggen's  Une  of  ascent  is  always  to  the  left  of  the  Y,  whereas 
the  Val  Tonmanche  guides  cut  across  the  lower  part  of  the  Y, 
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climb  up  on  the  farther  side,  but  then  have  to  return  in  a  great 

curve.*  .  .  . 

*  The  tour  mueli  exceeded  my  expectations  in  grandeur  and 
beauty,  but  is  dangerous  to  a  high  degree  from  stones.' 

'  The  view  from  the  great  final  wall  down  into  tiie  ghastly  ioe 
gully  of  the  Marinelli  couloir  is  doubtless  one  of  the  great  si^ts 

of  the  Alps.* 

*  I  should  call  the  Nordend  rav  second  greatest  expedition.' 

Cf.  '  O.A.Z.'  1907,  p.  10,  and  my  friend  Dr.  Kugy^s  letter  to  me. 

8.  September  7,  1906. 

Professor  GiusepjM'  Lanipugnani.  Guide,  Mattias  Zur- 
briggen. — The  following  is  an  extract  (translated)  from 
my  yery  amiable  iriend's  letter  of  April  1912 : 

*  My  ascent  was  easy  in  point  of  view  of  orientation,  as  I  was 
accompanied  by  Bfattias  Zurbriggen ,  who  had  already  made  two 
ascents  this  same  year.f  one  with  Bolaffio  and  the  other  with  Kugy. 
We  followed  Restelli's  route,  .  .  .  but  at  the  foot  of  the  great  ice 
arete  we  were  able  to  make  a  very  useful  variation  which  spared 
us  tiic  long  axe-work  along  the  crest  of  the  shoulder.  At  the  foot 
of  the  arete  we  took  to  and  cut  up  the  extremely  steep  couloir  on 
our  left  which  discharges  into  the  Marinelli  couloir,  gaining  thus  the 
rocks  of  the  wail  (paroi).  These  rocks  are  not  difficult,  but  I  was 
not  able  to  appreciate  very  closely  the  tedinieal  difficulties^  as  I  was 
that  year  very  highly  trained.  I  think  in  any  case  that  the  Hbrdend 
does  not  present  any  enormous  difficulties,  but  it  is  continuously 
trWng  ami  long.  Its  very  great  importance  is  derived  from 
the  continual  danger  of  avalanches  of  stones,  and  of  atmospheric 
chaJiges,  which  at  that  altitude  must  be  terrible.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  aware  that  several  ascents  were  made  last  summer.  The 
mountain,  however,  in  such  admirable  condftiotDs  as  then  reigned 
lost  much  of  its  aristocracy. 

'  My  ascent  ii  as  made  on  September  7, 1900^  We  left  the  hut 
1.30  A.M.,  passed  Kugy's  bivouac  at  4,  just  as  the  moon  went  down, 
and  reached  the  summit  about  11. .*}n  (halts  came  to  about  twohoUTs). 
The  rocks  drv,  little  ice  but  black,  many  stone  avalanches.' 

See  also 'R.M.' 1907,  p.  116. 


•  Xo  (louht  l^r.  Kupy  refers  tn  the  fourth  ascent  detailed  above,  hut  it 
will  have  been  seea  that  the  great  \  ai  Xouruaucha  master,  Daniel  Maquignas^ 
ohoae  qaite  independently  tfo  much  wfer  right-hand  route  of  Imseng  and 
Brioscki,  although  Luigi  Delponte,  brother  of  Mattias,  who  brought  up  our 
provi.sions  to  the  hut,  pointed  out  and  strongly  reeommended  the  left-hand 
route  folluued  by  his  brother  on  the  second  ascent.  Daniel,  liowever,  flatly 
declined  to  bare  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  during  tiie  whole  of  the  day  of 
our  ascent  were  never  threatene(l  \iy  falling  «foIle^  or  ice.  The  day  was. 
however,  perfect,  no  vtind,  and  no  snow  on  the  lower  rocks.  Nothing  fell 
sU  day  in  the  Ifarinelli  coidoir,  which  wm,  however,  fi^  swsy  on  our  left.  It 
is.  however,  well  to  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  avaUmohe  bsnk  leifoiTed  to  about 
daybreak. 

I  It  will  have  been  seen  that  Dr.  BoI*ffio*s  ascent  was  the  pieviooB  year. 
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SignoT  Antonio  Oastelnuovo  and  two  others. — They  were 
forced  to  turn  round  a  few  metres  under  the  summit  on 
account  of  violent  wind,  and  descended  the  same  way.  See 
'R.M.'  1907,  pp.  112  and  1G8. 
No  particulars  have  ever  appeared.  I  believe,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  two  others  were  Signori  G  Bompadre  and  P.  Sommaruga, 
who  were  killed  with  Signor  Castehmovo  in  1909  in  attempting  to 
repeat  this  sam^  aeoent.  This  accident  was  fully  described  in 
*A.J.'  Jodv.  673-674.    It  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  1906 
the  party  attained  anything  like  the  altitude  they  imagined,  as 
they  would  never  have  ventured  on  the  terribly  arduous  descent 
had  they  been  *  a  few  metres  under  the  .summit.' 

It  will  be  remembered  tliat  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  travellers 
were  never  found,  although  the  face  was  thoroughly  explored  from 
above  and  from  below  by  search-parties  of  guides.  Some  of 
their  effects  were,  however,  found  by  Mr.  Oliver's  party  in  1911,  as 
described  in '  A.J.'  zzv.  751. 

10.  1910. 

Signor  Oberto  of  Macugnaga  with  Macugnaga  guides.  No 
particulars  are  available. 

11.  August  11.  ntll. 

J.  E.  C.  Eaton,  E.  G.  Oliver.  Guides,  Jachini  Battista  of 
Macugnaga,  Julius  sum  Taugwald,  Heinrich  Burgener, 
Ferdinand  Furrer. — For  details  see  '  A.  J.'  zzv.  751. 

12.  August  18,  1911. 

Dr.  O.  E.  Williamson.  Guides,  Jean  Mattre,  Heinrich  Fnz, 
and  a  porter. 

'  Started  2.38  a.m.  A.scended  (obliquely  to  the  left)  to  a  .snow 
ridue  on  the  true  left  of  the  Marinelli  couloir.  We  then  traversed 
to  the  right  across  a  couloir  wlii(  li  is  .somewhat  dangerous  from 
falling  stones  and  so  reached  the  E.  arete  in  2  hrs.  25  mins.  from 
the  start.  We  folbwed  this  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  main  K. 
arite.  The  climbing  was  at  first  on  loose  red  rocks  which  after  a 
time  steepened.  A  diort  ice  arete  was  climbed,  then  rocks  alter- 
nating with  snow.  The  ridge  then  became  narrow,  the  rock  grey 
and  firmer  than  below,  then  more  level.  The  ridge  then  became 
steeper  and  les.s  well  defined.  On  its  true  left  here  is  a  couloir 
bounded  on  its  other  (N.)  side  by  a  steep,  apparently  inaccessible, 
wall  of  rock.  The  crest  of  the  arete  was  turned  by  the  rocka  at 
the  side  of  this  couloir  and  this  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
whole  climb.  The  party  regained  the  actual  crest  at  the  point 
where  the  slope  eased  oft.  Easy  loose  rocks  then  brought 
them  to  the  main  N.  arSte  5  hrs.  50  mins.  from  point 
where  arete  had  been  first  struck.  55  mins.  later  the  summit 
was  reached  (1.55  p.m.).  The  Betemps  hut  was  reached  in  .3 
hours  via  the  8il bersattel,  and  the  RiffeiUaus  in  2  hours  from 
there  (8.45  p.m.). 
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The  conditions  were  very  favourable  except  on  N.  ar^  whoe 

there  was  some  ice.    Many  and  lonj;  halts  for  photography. 
The  times  given  above  are  actual  times  of  walking. 

Sommary  of  times  (approximate)  : 

Ascent  (from  hut)  =  9  hrs.  10  mins. 

Descent  =  4  hrs.  50  inins. 

Halts  =  4  hrs.  0  mins. 


Total  =  18  hra.  0  mins.' 


13.  September  2,  1911. 

L.  W.  RoUeston.   Guide,  Josef  Lochmatter  ;  Porter,  Albert 

Chanton. 

E.  A.  Broome,  H.  K.  Cornin*:.  Guides,  Heinrich  Fux  and 
Brant schen — See  Mr.  Broome's  paper  in  the  present  issue  of 
the  Journal. 


The  quite  abnormal  conditions  of  the  splendid  1911  summer 
have  unduly  depressed  the  former  reputation  of  this  great  expedition. 
1  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  repeat  my  preyions  description  of 

it — viz.  : 

*  Tn  any  case  the  ascent,  even  under  good  conditions,  is  very  long 
and  makes  great  demands  on  the  endurance  of  the  party,  although 
the  technical  difficulties  when  the  mountain  is  in  good  condition 
are  not  so  serious  as  might  be  expected. 

'It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  an  expedition  of  this 
magnitude  imperatively  demands  that  the  rocks  shall  be  dry  (for 
it  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  a  rock  climb),  the  weather 
perfect,  and  the  cUmbers  thoroughly  experienced  and  in  first-rate 
condition/ 


THE  BRENVA  ROUTE  UP  MONT  BLANC. 
Mr.  Coolidoe's  Ascent  in  1870. 

Dr.  Wii.sox  lias  received  from  Mr.  Toolidge  ('  to  used  as  desired  ') 
the  followiiii:  interesting  account  of  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  by  the 
Brenva  route  on  July  15,  1870.  It  is  clear  that  Miss  Brevoort's 
remark  that  the  party  came  into  sight  at  the  top  of  the  Corridor 
must  not  be  taken  literally— as  Mr.  Coolidge  states,  both 
here  and  in  his  note  in  the  '  Alpine  Journal '  (vol.  v.  p.  135), 
that  they  kept  to  the  left  of  the  Col  de  la  Brenva,  and 
joined  the  usual  Corridor  route  up  Mont  Blanc  near  the  Petite 
Mulcts.  To  anvone  familiar  with  the  localitv  it  is  easy  to  follow 
his  general  route,  though  the  crossing  of  numerous  stone-raked 
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couloirs  is  not  obvious :  possibly  they  were  below  the  ice-arete. 
The  dangerous-looking  *  traversieren '  higher  up  was  probably  a 
traverse  to  reach  the  rock  rib,  and  it  is  clear  thut  difliciilties  were 
experienced  just  above  the  higliest  rocks,  for  '  at  2.30  they  were 
lost  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  round  which  they  went,'  and  were  not 
seen  again  till  about  4.15,  when  they  were  somewhere  near  the  head 
of  the  Oonidor.  Mr.  Ooolidges  oommiuuoatioii  nms  aafoUowB: 
'  I  only  published  a  short  note  in  "  A.  J."  p.  135,  of  my  Brenva  Ex- 
pedition of  July  15,  1870,  and  my  personal  recollections  are  very 
vague,  save  on  four  points,  viz.  the  great  difficulty  ol  orossing  the 
Brenva  glacier  from  our  bivouac  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent ;  our  going 
up  (but  not  astraddle)  the  famous  snow  arete,  sliowu  in  the  *  A. J.*  ii. 
illustration  ;  the  crossinir  of  many  stone-raked  couloirs,  and  the  fact 
that  very  high  up  we  bore  left,  not  touching  the  Col  de  la  Brenva, 
but  joining  the  usual  Corridor  route  at  about  the  Petita  Mulets  rocks. 
But  I  have  lately  turned  up  a  letter  from  my  aunt.  Miss  Brevoort,  to 
my  mother,  dated  J«*ly  16, 1870.  She  first  states  that  she  saw  my 
party  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  Corridor  at  4.30  p.m.  She  adds  these 
further  particulars.  Bertolini,  the  landlord  of  the  H.  Royal  (whom 
we  liad  knowii  since  1865,  when  we  crossed  the  Co\  du  (Jeaiit)  told 
her  that  about  half  an  hour  from  Courmayeur  xhvve  was  a  spot 
on  a  liill,  on  the  edge  of  a  pine  and  larch  wood,  whence  the  whole 
Breuva  route  could  be  well  seen.  He  said  that  iu  1865  he  and  others 
had  thence  watched  the  progress  of  Moore's  party.  So  my  aunt 
hobbled  up  thither  (she  had  hurt  hex  loot  in  Dauphini),  with  Bertolini 
and  Julien  Grange,  a  Courmayeur  guide  who  had  boon  our  local 
guide  up  the  Qiandes  Jorasses  in  1869.  Bertolini  had  a  fine  telescope 
momited  on  a  stand,  which  helped  them  much.  I  now  copy  the 
letter. 

*"  At  last,  about  10,  Mr.  Bertolini  for  the  first  time  siulitcd  our 
travellers.  They  had  then  only  just  crossed  the  branch  of  the  glacier 
which  separated  their  sleeping  place  from  a  ridge  of  rocks  which 
divides  tike  glacier  into  two  great  rivers  as  it  were.  According  to 
Mr.  Moore's  account  they  had  reached  this  point  2  hrs.  earlier, 
a  proof  of  the  excited  (sic)  state  of  the  glacier  this  year,  for  had  it 
been  no  wor»^  (and  that  was  bad  enough)  than  it  was  wlien  they  did 
tlie  pass,  I  am  certain  that  Christian  | Aimer |  could  liiid  liis  way 
thro'  quicker  if  possible  than  even  Mekliior.  At  all  <  vtMils  there 
they  were  climbing  the  rocks  rapidly,  altho'  very  dillieult.  Christian 
first  (he  led  to  the  top,  hacking  away  at  the  ice — we  could  see  the 
rolinters  flying)  then  Ulrich  [Aimer],  who  once  in  a  great  while  lent 
Will  a  hand,  then  clumsy  old  [d^stian]  Gertsch,  carrying  the 
provisions.  The  day  was  perfect .  When  we  began  to  be  able  to  see 
we  watclied  them  for  the  next  4^  hours  imceasingly.  We  saw  them 
over  that  terrible  ice  arete,  but  they  did  not  go  astraddle  over  it 
as  did  the  others.  The  ice  seemed  terribly  hard,  judging  from  C/s 
blows.  They  went  beautifully.  We  saw  them  stop  and  drink  once, 
but  never  whilst  in  sight  sit  do\vii  or  eat.    After  the  arete  came  steep 
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slopes  of  ice  and  snow»  and  the  sun  by  tliis  time  (nearly  1)  was  b*kmg. 
Still  they  pushed  on  iinflaggingly.  You  may  imagine  how  good 
was  our  gla&s  wlieii  I  tell  you  that  \\q  could  distinguish  their  axes, 
and  even  the  tin  wine  bottle  Christian  (  airied  slung  around  liim. 
After  these  slopes  came  much  dangerous-looking  '  traversieren.* 
Grange  asBoied  me  that  I  had  done  mueh  wone  things  on  the 
Grandea  Jonunes  without  thinking  of  it ;  but  at  a  distance  it  looks 
awfill  for  hwkers-on,  and  at  last,  at  2.30,  they  were  kiatin  the  ahadow 
of  a  rock,  round  which  they  went,  and  we  did  not  see  them  again 
until  a  little  after  4  (I  think  4.15).  OranLM^  ktp  w  that  tlioy  must 
come  out  into  sight  at  the  top  of  tlie  Corridor  for  2t>  or  .'30  minutes. 
So  ho  arranged  the  glass  to  catch  them  wlu-nevcr  t  hey  slioidd  appear, 
and  Silt  there  dozing  and  gazing  alternately,  whilst  wo  went  into  the 
shade.  At  last,  at  the  time  I  said,  Grange  called  out '  Je  les  vois,' 
and  I  rushed  to  the  glass.  They  had  j  ust  come  into  sight  and  crossed, 
as  if  on  the  stage»  a  great  spot  of  sonishine,  and  then  were  lectin  the 
deep  shade  on  the  left  after  about  15  minutes.  They  were  walking  at 
a  good  pace,  and  did  not  show  any  signs  of  fatigue,  altho'  they 
had  now  been  m  route  for  nearly  14  hours,  and  such  a  rouie  and 
such  an  ardent  sun.  After  that,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  seeing 
them  again  frojn  our  hill,  we  came  back  to  the  hotel  w-ell  satisfied, 
as  the  dangers  of  the  Brenva  were  over  for  them  and  the  pass  made." 

'  In  a  ktter  of  mine  to  my  mother,  dated  July  18  from  Cour- 
mayeur  (we  had  come  hack  on  the  17th  by  the  Goi  de  Tal^fre) 
I  miffely  say : 

*   On  Friday  we  left  at  2.46  a.m.,  croi»ed  thegkoieriiL  4  hours, 

climbed  steep  rocks,  and  couloirs  and  slopes  of  snow  and  reached  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc  at  5.^5  p.m.  The  Corridor  was  first  attained  and 
then  the  top.  but  we  cut  rifzht  up  to  the  top,  thus  making  the  first 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  direct  from  the  Gl.  de  la  Brenva.  We  only 
got  as  far  as  the  Grands  Mulcts  that  night  at  9.10  p.m."  ' 

THE  HEIQUT8  OF  CERTAIN  POINTS  ON  THE  BRENVA  ROUTE. 

Some  correspondence,  evoked  by  the  remarkable  discrepancies 
in  the  various  published  accounts,  lias  taken  place  between  the 
undersigned  upon  this  subject.  As  the  Brenva  route  lias  been  so 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Alpine  Journal,  it  may 
be  useful  to  record  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  after  much  com- 
parison of  the  available  data. 

Two  heights  are  given  in  the  Imfeld-Barbey  Map — and  two — ^not 
very  dissimilar— on  the  Mieulet  Map.  So  far  as  is  known  no  survey 
ol  the  Italian  side  was  made  for  either  map,  and  the  heights  are 
presumably  drawn  from  pre-existing  Italian  sources. 

Imfeld,  3330 — Mieulot.  3345 — appears  to  indicate  the  lowest  point, 
or  snout  of  the  great  buttress  which  terminates  above  in  the  famous 
*  ice-arete.'  The  earlier  ascents  were  made  by  the  crest  of  this 
buttress,  which  was  gained  at  a  snow  saddle  about  150  metres  higher 
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than  the  moat,  and  which  is  shown  vertically  below  Mont  Blanc  de 
Conrmayeur  on  the  plate  facing  p.  203.  Later  parties  have  left  the 
frlacier  further  N.  and  climbed  by  a  subaicLiaij  lidge  (3  to  8  on 
plate  facing  p.  2U3)  to  the  arete. 

Tnifeld,  3921 — Mieulet,  3954 — are  ditiicult  to  locate.  We  believe 
them  to  refer  to  some  point  on  the  E.,  or  Brenva,  face  of  Mont  Blanc 
of  the  route,  and  to  its  S. 

One  of  TIB  (J.  P.  F.)  took  readings  with  a  Hottinger  aneroid  in  18d3, 
.  The  instrument  is  that  used  by  the  Swiss  Fedml  Surveyors,  and  is 
probably  quite  reliable  for  indicating  differences  of  altitude  over  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  party  struck  the  main  frontier  ridge  of 
Mont  Blanc  about  50  or  GO  metres  below  the  Rochers  Rouges  Hut, 
the  height  of  which  is  45(>8  m,  (Imfeld).  They  struck  the  ridge, 
that  is,  at  about  445U  m.  Ihe  rea4ing8  show  a  difierence  of  419m. 
between  the  snow  saddk  where  the  a^cfsnt  oi  the  bnttzess  commenced 
and  the  ice-ai€te,  and  of  552  m.  between  the  ice-arite  and  the  point 
where  the  frontier  ridge  was  struck.  This  would  give  a  height  of 
3470  m.  to  the  snow  saddle,  and  3898  m.  to  the  ice -arete. 

The  altitude  of  the  highest  rocks  on  the  route  (13  on  plate  facing 
p.  203)  must  be  guessed.  Most  writers  have  plai  ed  them  at  nearly 
the  same  level  as  the  Col  dc  la  Brenva  (4333  m.  Imfeld).  They  are 
probably  some  30  metres  lower,  but  certainly  over  14,000  feet.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  figure  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Caesar's  estimate 
(ante,  p.  279). 

To  sum  up  the  ahitades  arrived  at  are  as  follows : 
Snout  of  Buttress       .       .       .  3330  m.=10,922  ft.  (Imfeld). 
Snow  Saddle  on  Buttress     .       .  3479  m.=l  1,411  ft.  (Aneroid) 
Top  of  Lateral  Rib  (No.  8,  p.  203)  12,^50  ft.  (estimated) 

Ice-arete    .       .    (No.  9,  p.  203)  3898  m.=12,785  ft.  (Aneroid) 
Highest  Rocks    .  (No.  13,  p.  203)  14,100  ft.  (estimated) 

Col  de  la  Brenva  .  .  .  4333  m.=14,212  ft.  (Imfeld) 
Boohers  Bonges  Hut  .  .  .  4506  m.sl4,787  It.  (Imfeld) 
Summit  of  Mont  Blanc      .      .  4810  m.»15,776  ft.  (Imfeld) 

J.  P.  Farrab. 

C.  WliSOH. 


THE  DESOBNT  OF  THE  BRENVA  FACE  OF 

MONT  BLANC. 

Br  B.  W.  LLOm 

Our  successful  ascent  of  this  face  in  the  summer  of  1911  spurred  us 
to  attempt  its  descent  thi.s  year.  This  descent  was  one  of  the  quickly 
vanishing  Alpine  problems,  untouched  save  for  the  partial  descent 
of  Messrs.  Mummery,  CoUie,  and  Hastings  referred  to  in  '  A.J.'  xzvi. 
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174.  Out  party  consisted  of  the  guides  Joeef  FoUinger  and 
Franz  Imboden  and  mjBelL 

On  arriving  at  Chamonix,  as  soon  as  the  weather  allowed  we  wont 
to  the  Col  d'Entrevea  thoroughly  to  reconnoitre  our  ground.  From 
careful  inspection  we  could  see  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
getting  through  the  upper  seraca  (No.  1  of  the  illustration),  and  that 
the  snow  as  it  steepened  would  soon  turn  to  ice.  The  desoent  must 
henoe  be  attempted  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  have  a  ohanoe 
of  success. 

For  some  days  the  weather  was  bad  and  we  could  do  nothing. 
Finally,  in  beautiful  weather,  we  went  up  to  the  hut  on  the  Aiguille 
du  Gouter.  Next  morninfr,  on  reaching  the  Dome  du  Gouter  we 
were  compelled  by  a  violent  snowstorm  hurriedly  to  retrace  our 
steps  and  return  to  Chamonix.  For  some  days  the  weather  con- 
tinued hopeless,  but  on  July  10  we  were  able  to  start  for  the  Grands 
H ulets,  xeached  in  five  hours  from  Chamonix. 

The  momiug  of  July  11  was  beantifolly  fine,  so  we  left  the  Grands- 
Mnlets  at  1  A.if.  and  xeached  the  summit  of  1ft.  Blano  at  7.10.  It 
was  quite  warm  and  pleasant  at  the  top.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  rest  we  descended  to  the  upper  snow  fields  of  tlie  Brenva 
Face,  and  thence  in  very  soft  snow  to  the  seracs,  and  after  some 
trouble  in  finding  our  way  through  them  we  at  last  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  great  ice  wall  and  saw  our  route  descending  steeply  below  us. 
By  hitching  our  200  ft.  light  rope  round  a  sfrac  we  managed  to 
scramble  down  the  smooth  and  almost  vertical  ioe-face,  and  so 
reached  the  top  of  the  so-called  Brenva  Face.  A  reference  to  the 
illustration  shows  that  this  face,  above  the  famous  ice-arete,  widens 
cat  into  a  broad  and  very  steep  ice-slope,  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  expedition,  usually  requirinir  long  step  cutting. 

The  right-hand  or  N.  edge  of  this  steep  ice-slope  falls  away  in  a 
very  steep  rock  cliff,  the  crest  of  which  barely  emerges  from  the 
ice.  This  has  sometimes  led  to  the  ascent  being  called  an  arHe 
climb. 

On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  s6racs,  we  found  we  were 

unable  to  turn  the  great  ice-wall  to  the  left  owing  to  its  excessive 
steepness.  We  were  forced,  therefore,  to  go  straight  down,  bearing 
to  the  right  so  as  to  get  round  the  ends  of  several  great  bands  of  ice 
which  ran  across  the  slope.  To  do  this  we  had  to  cross  the  ice  couloir 
(No.  2)  parallel  to  the  foot  of  the  rocky  spur  which  bisects  the  face 
and  is  really  the  foot-wall  of  the  N.  side  of  the  seracs.  We  intended 
to  descend  by  a  steep  band  of  snow  on  the  far  side.  Accordingly, 
after  advancing  a  short  distance,  we  again  hitched  oni  round  a 
small  projecting  piece  of  rock  and  in  a  short  time  reached  the  edge  of 
the  ice-couloir. 

Imboden  cut  across  the  couloir  and  made  himself  safe  on  the  other 
side  on  the  band  of  snow.  I  was  starting  to  join  him  when,  to  our 
horror,  some  bits  of  ice  came  humming  down  from  the  rock-spur 
high  up  on  the  right  of  the  couloir.   Fortunately,  the  largest  piece^ 
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about  the  size  of  a  croquet-ball,  only  struck  Imbodcn's  sack.  Smaller 
pieces,  however,  struck  him  on  the  side,  and  he  seemed  literally  to 
crumple  up  in  a  fainting  condition.  Joseph  and  I  held  on  to  his  lope 
and  steadied  him,  and  his  bein<^'  in  good  snow  enabled  him  to  hang 

on  to  his  aze  and  recover  his  balance. 

As  soon  as  the  fall  ceased  I  hurried  over  to  him,  just  pscapin.n  a 
fre.sh  fall,  aud  was  immediately  joined  by  Josef,  both  of  us  fortunately 
untouched.  We  ^'ot  Imboden  a  few  yard.s  a\say  from  the  most 
dangerous  place  and  gave  him  brandy,  lie  was  obvioualy  a  good 
deal  hurt  and  shaken.  We  dared  not  delaj  on  account  of  the  sun's 
efiect  on  the  very  steep  snow,  so  I  shouldered  his  sack,  and  Josef  led 
down  the  snow  to  the  lower  part  of  the  couloir,  where  it  widened  out 
and  was  much  less  steep.  Here  we  crossed  again  (No.  3),  recovering 
our  spare  rope,  which  liad  slip])ed  from  us  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
and  pa.ssinfi  to  the  left  under  a  ^reat  band  of  ice  made  for  the  N.  or 
left-hand  (descc^ndiniz)  edize  of  the  face  (No.  4).  We  then  found  that 
the  ice  had  forced  us  a  bit  too  low,  so  had  to  go  up  a  little  round 
the  bergschrund,  whence,  after  descending  some  easy  steep  snow,  we 
reached  the  edge  of  the  face  (No.  5).  It  was  still  too  steep  to  stop, 
so  we  went  on  to  our  breakfast-place  of  last  year  (No.  6)  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  celebrated  narrow  ardte,  where  we  were  abk  at  last 
to  attend  to  Imboden,  who  was  complaining  of  his  injuries.  After 
taking  some  meat-jelly  and  some  stimulant  he  was  able  to  go  on. 
After  some  discussion  we  decided  to  descend  the  steep  N.  snt>w- 
flank  (No.  7)  of  the  famous  narrow  arete  by  the  route  wc  liad 
ascended  last  year,  and  which  now  looked  much  steeper  and  more 
difficult.  This  seemed  a  much  shorter  route  than  going  all  along  the 
arlte  and  down  the  rocks  as  is  usual  in  ascending,  in  spite  of  its 
steepness  and  the  ice-fall  at  the  bottom,  and  it  was,  of  course,  most 
important  to  get  Imboden  down  as  soon  as  possible.  To  have 
followed  the  .tirte — no  longer  narrow  as  last  year,  but  a  rounded 
mass  of  snow,  corniced  in  places  on  tlie  left  and  exceedingly  steep 
on  the  right — would  have  been  dangerous,  as  the  sun  had  been  on 
it  for  hours.  Moreover,  we  thought  it  was  more  than  Imboden  could 
do,  with  a  descent  down  snow-covered  rocks  to  follow,  since  he  could 
only  use  one  hand  properly. 

We  accordingly  started  down  the  steep  snow-flank,  which  had 
not  sufTered  much  from  the  sun.  It  was  necessary  to  traverse  for 
some  distance  to  the  left,  owing  to  a  long  narrow  crevasse,  and  to  get 
down  some  excc'ediiiL'lv  steep  snow  on  the  left-liand  corner  across 
the  crevasse,  it  looked  very  bad,  as  we  had  to  descend  sideways, 
bearing,  after  crossing  the  crevasse,  slightly  to  the  left  and  then  to 
the  right,  making  ste  ps  for  the  feet  and  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
driving  in  the  axe-point  as  deeply  as  possible.  It  was  just  like  going 
down  an  almost  perpendicular  ladder  without  the  advantage  of 
having  rungs  to  hold  on  by.  What  with  the  exertion,  the  heat,  and 
the  sa(  k,  I  found  it  rather  hard  work,  aud  Imboden  showed  obvious 
signs  of  exhaustion. 
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About  two-third.s  of  tho  way  down  there  was  a  band  of  almost  per- 
pendicular ice  (No.  8)  with  an  exceedingly  thin  covering  of  snow. 
To  cut  down  this  would  iiave  taken  a  long  time,  and,  as  Imboden  was 
yeiy  exhausted,  Joseph  drove  in  a  long  barbed  piton.  To  this  he 
fixed  our  200  ft.  spare  rope,  which  was  just  long  enough  to  take  us 
over  the  difficulty.  We  traversed  to  the  extreme  right,  but  had  to 
woric  back  again  and  down  some  more  very  steep  snow,  when  we 
mnnnged  to  find  an  easy  place  over  the  bergschrund  (No.  9);  and, 
hurrying  as  far  as  we  were  able  under  the  ice-fall  and  over  the  debris, 
at  1  o'clock  stood  safely  on  the  glacier  (No.  lo),  having  taken  two 
hours  to  get  oil  the  arete.  We  congratulated  each  other  on  having 
made  the  first  descent  of  the  Brenva  in  comparative  safety. 

After  a  short  rest,  and  Josef  having  kindly  lightened  my  sack,  we 
started  up  the  steep  snow,  continually  sinkmg  to  our  waists,  and  in 
an  hour  reached  the  small  col  on  the  Brenva  Glacier,  whence  we 
descended  the  steep  snow  to  tlie  glacier  below  the  s^racs,  and  at 
7.15  P.M.  arrived  at  Courmayour  quite  tired  out. 

There  was  much  less  snow  on  the  face  this  year  tlinn  last  ;  in 
many  places  the  covering  was  quite  thin.  The  tinal  descent  of  the 
flank  of  the  arSte  uhu  much  steeper  than  last  ijcar ;  and  where  last  year 
we  had  beautiful  snow  in  which  to  cut  good  steps  we  now  had  barely 
enough  to  hold  us  safely,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  place  where  we 
ased  our  spare  rope,  ice.  Curiously  enough .  T  found  on  looking  at  my 
diary  that  we  made  the  ascent  on  July  11, 1911,  and  descended  on  th^ 
same  day  this  year. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  GARHWAL  HIMALAYA,  1912. 

By  C.  F.  MBADE. 

TifE  party  consisted  of  Pii  rre  Biauc,  Franz  Lochmatter,  Justin 
Blanc,  Jean  Perren  and  myself. 

May  26. —  Wc  left  camp  at  Mana  village  and  camped  at  Khati 
under  the  foot  of  the  Ghastole  glacier. 

May  27. — ^The  Bhotia  coolies  were  sent  ahead  with  the  guides 
to  fix  a  site  for  a  main  base  camp  on  the  moraine  at  the  snout  of 
the  glacier.    They  made  two  journeys  with  loads. 

May  28. — We  all  moved  up  to  Main  Base  Camp. 

A/r/'/  2'.K  Leaving  Main  Base  Camp  at  0  a.m.  we  marched  up 
the  glacier  under  a  blazing  sun  and  camjx'd  half-way  up  it. 

May  30. — Most  of  the  party  felt  unwell.  1  attributed  this  to 
the  power  of  the  suu.  Pierre  descended  to  fetch  drugs  from  Main 
Base  Camp. 

May  31  was  another  sunny  day.  We  moved  our  camp  to 
the  foot  of  Slingsby's  Pass  at  the  head  of  the  glacier  and  underneath 
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Kamet.  We  estimated  the  height  of  this  camp  to  be  over  18,000  ft. 
It  snowed  all  night  and  the  minimum  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
in  the  pocket  inside  my  tent  registered  12  degrees  of  irost. 

June  1. — The  weather  being  hopeless  we  retumed  in  one  march  to 
Main  Base  Camp.    After  resting  there  we  made  another  start  on  : — 

June  4  at  1.20  A.M.  with  twenty  Bhotias  and  marched  to  Upper 
Base  Camp  in  one  day  of  six  hours. 

Jun^  5. — Starting  at  5  a.m.  we  ascended  Slingsby's  Pass  in 
about  3 A  hours.  From  the  pass  we  ascended  soft  snow  slopes 
in  the  direction  of  Kamet,  from  which  we  appeared  to  be  separated 
by  only  one  rock  tower.  We  camped  on  these  snow  slopes  at 
a  height  of  probably  more  than  21,000  ft. 

June  6. — With  the  slopes  in  such  soft  condition  as  they  were 
we  realised  that  the  top  of  Kamet  could  not  be  reached  ;  however 
we  contiiuied  to  advance  through  soft  snow  up  the  slopes  leading 
to  the  rock  tower.  Reaching  a  point  on  its  N.W.  ridge  we  waited 
in  the  hope  that  the  clouds  would  lift  and  reveal  the  topography. 
After  half  an  hour  the  weather  still  seemed  hopeless  and  we  returned 
to  Upper  Base  Camp.  We  guessed  our  highest  point  to  have 
been  more  than  22,000  ft.  But  in  our  subsequent  explorations 
on  the  Niti  side  of  Kamet  we  discovered  that  the  rock  tower  is  in 
reality  a  triangulated  peak  of  24,170  ft.  From  the  Niti  side  we 
were  afterwards  able  to  see  quite  plainly  the  point  we  had  reached, 
and  we  anie  certain  that  it  was  less  than  one  thousand  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  24,170-ft.  peak.  The  highest  point  reached 
was  therefore  probably  not  22,000  ft.  but  more  than  23,000  ft. 
At  oar  high  camp  my  minimum  thermometer  had  registered 
52  degrees  of  frost  inside  the  tent  during  the  night. 

From  Upper  Base  Camp  we  descended  to  Main  Base  Camp  on 
June  7,  and  on  the  following  day  returned  to  our  camp  near  Mana 
yiUage.    Here  we  rested  some  days. 

The  third  attempt  on  Kamet  took  place  after  the  departure  of 
Franz  Lo(  hniatter  and  his  nephew,  who  had  engagements  in  Europe 
and  whom  I  was  most  sorry  to  lose.  Reaching  Upper  Base  Camp 
on  June  19  we  climbed  Slingsby's  Pass  on  the  following  day  in 
three  hours  and  three-quarters.  From  the  top  of  the  pass  we 
ascended  snow  slopes  in  bad  condition  to  the  point  where  we  had 
camped  and  left  a  tent  in  our  previous  attempt.  The  slope  below 
this  camp  required  very  little  more  snow  to  make  it  dangerous. 
The  aniuunt  required  fell  during  the  night.  On  June  21  further 
progress  hcinir  out  of  the  (juestion  we  desc  ended  the  now  dangerous 
slope  in  thick  imsl  with  the  six  Bhotias  that  we  had  brought  with  us. 
As  a  precaution  we  fixed  a  balustrade  of  rope  to  an  axe  driven  in 
at  the  top  of  the  slope.  The  descent  was  then  continued  down  the 
rock  gullies  of  Slingsby's  Pass  to  Upper  Base  Cimp.  In  the  next 
two  days  we  returned  to  Mana. 

On  .June  28  we  explored  the  ire  valley  from  which  the  Kulliia 
Gauga  dows,  and  discovered  a  conspicuous  pass  at  its  head.  The 
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Kulhia  glacier  is  wrongly  depicted  in  the  Survey  map  as  coming 
from  the  S.E.,  whereas  it  comes  from  tlie  N.E.  We  reached  the 
pass  in  seven  hours'  fast  walking  from  Mana,  an  additional  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  being  spent  in  halts.  We  thought  that  the 
pass  must  be  about  1(3,000  ft.  and  found  that  it  leads  over  into  the 
valley  of  the  Bhyondar  Ehanta  (Smyth's  Paas).  It  Is  very  easy. 

Later  on  we  spent  ten  days  in  exploring  the  ice  valleys  of  Satopant 
and  Bhagat  Karak.  We  discovered  ^bEU^ier  passes  at  the  heads 
of  these  two  valleys  and  crossed  the  passes  sufficiently  fnr  to  justify 
us  in  assuming  that  tlifre  were  no  difhculties  on  the  far  sides. 
The  Satopant  Pass  leads  into  a  valley  in  the  Kcdarnath  cluster  of 
valleys  and  the  lihagat  Karak  Pass  gives  access  to  the  Gangotri 
glacier  and  Gangotri.  These  two  passes  therefore  link  up  Badrinath 
with  Kedamath  and  Gangotri.  And  at  these  three  places  are  the 
three  sacred  sources  of  &e  Ganges.  Unfortunately  these  passes 
are  too  formidable  to  be  crossed  by  the  pilgrims  who  visit  Badrmath, 
Eedarnath  and  Gangotri.  The  ridge  separating  the  upper  Satopant 
valley  from  the  upper  Bhagat  Karak  valley  seems  to  be  inaccurately 
mapped.  The  Gangotri  glacier  does  not  rise  between  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Satopant  and  Bhagat  Karak  glai  iirs,  but  tlows 
from  the  E.  base  of  Badrinath  Peaks.  The  huge  snow  mountain  so 
conspicuous  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Bhagat  Karak  glacier 
is  the  same  mountain  tiiat  is  equally  conspicuous  from  the  head 
of  the  Satopant  glacier.  It  is  the  highest  summit  of  Badrinath 
Peaks  and  is  over  23,000  ft.  M<  t  of  the  mountains  surrounding 
the  Satopant  and  Bhagat  Karak  valleys  are  ice  peaks  with  superb 
shape.'^,  and  seemed  to  be  utterly  inaccessible. 

The  monsoon  broke  at  l^adrinath  and  Mana  on  July  16.  On 
the  17th  we  left  Mana  with  iifteen  Bhotias  and  camjx'd  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kulhiu  glacier.  Next  day  we  crossed  the  pass 
we  had  discovered  on  June  28,  and  camped  above  the  Thiapap 
glacier  at  about  14,000  ft.  Then  ensued  four  days  and  three 
nights  of  continuous  rain.  Snow  fell  as  low  as  15,000  ft.  AVhen 
at  last  the  weather  had  improved  a  httle  we  moved  camp  down 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Thiapap  glacier.  From  here  we  crossed 
the  Bhyundar  Khanta  (Smyth's  Pass),  which  took  us  over  on  to 
the  E.  side  of  the  Kamet  watershed. 

On  this  side  of  the  Kamet  group  we  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the 
rains.  On  the  Niti  side  they  generally  take  the  form  of  mist. 
The  time  was  spent  in  exploring  and  photographing  on  and  around 
the  Raikana  glacier  and  its  two  great  tributary  glaciers.  Justin 
Blanc  with  two  of  our  Bhotias  vi.-^ited  the  easy  pass  mentioned 
by  LonsrstafF.  It  leads  into  Tibet  without  difficulty.  He  akso 
discovered  an  t-asy  pass  into  the  valley  X.  of  the  Raikana  valley 
which  is  parallel  to  it.  Ajiother  equally  unimportant  pass  was 
discovered  by  Pierre  with  two  Bhotias.  I  also  ascended  various 
points  for  photography  with  two  Bhotias. 
For  four  of  the  passes  that  we  discovered  the  names  Satopant, 
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Bliagat  Karak,  Kulhia  and  Raikana  seem  obviously  appropriate. 
For  the  great  tributary  glacier  whicb  flowB  down  between  the 
Elamet  and  Raikana  glaciers  I  suggest  the  name  Strachey.  It  was 
explored  by  Pierre  Blanc  and  flows  from  the  foot  of  the  24,170^ft. 

peak  triangulated  by  Strachey. 

Throughout  the  season  we  all  of  us  felt  the  altitude  more  or 
less  wh(Mi  above  18,(300  ft.  Above  20,000  ft.  all  suffered. 
During  all  the  summer  that  I  was  employing  the  Bhotias  I  never 
had  any  reason  to  complain  of  them.  We  were  all  delighted  to 
have  them  with  us.  They  were  very  inteUigent  and  always  willing 
and  cheerful.  I  supplied  them  with  thick  clothes  and  boots»  which 
they  took  to  at  once  and  very  kindly.  They  are  perfect  cragsmen 
and  would  very  soon  pick  up  the  rudiments  of  snowcraft.  Their 
powers  of  endurance  are  remarkable  and  tlioy  did  very  well  at  high 
altitudes,  but  tlie  (|uostion  of  how  to  fcfd  Hindu  coolies  at 
high  altitudes  where  they  are  imable  to  cook  for  themselves  is  a 
difhcult  one. 

We  left  Niti  on  August  13  and  sailed  from  Bombay  on  September  7. 
I  should  like  to  record  that  the  kind  assistance  lavished  on  as  by 
Pandit  Bidya  Batt  Dimri,  European  panda  at  Badrinath,  was  quite 

invaluable. 

T  sli(tuld  add  that  in  1910  wo  had  our  first  \new  of  Kamet 
duriiiir  a  (Ivinrr  visit  to  British  Garhwal.  We  then  discovered 
from  ilic  pass  at  llio  head  of  the  Khaiani  glacier  that  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ghastole  glacier  lay  between  Ub  and  Kamet.  This 
glacier  is  about  twice  the  length  given  it  by  the  maps  and  is  not 
straight  but  describes  a  right  angle  in  its  descent  to  Ghastole. 
Thus  it  provides  a  highway  to  the  western  base  of  Kamet.  In 
the  same  year  we  also  ascended  a  triangulated  peak  of  20,600  ft. 
It  is  a  lower  summit  on  the  same  ridge  as  the  21,<KK)-ft.  Balbala. 
T  suggest  for  it  the  name  of  Balbala  West.  It  can  be  seen  for  a 
long  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Mana  Pass. 


DIART  OF  EXPEDITIONS  IN  THE  HIMALAYA  MADE  BY 
MAJOR  THE  HON.  0.  G.  BRUCE,  CAPTAIN  0.  E.  TODD, 
HEINRICH  FUHRER  (GUIDE  OF  MEYRINGEN),  AND 
OTHERS. 

[The  district  described  lies  due  N.  of  Simla,  on  the  main  chain 
of  the  Himalaya,  roughly  half  \vay  between  Kashmir  and  Kumaon. 
See  Sheets  id  and  47  of  the  Indian  Atlas.  I  miles  to  an  inch. 
It  has  not  previously  been  visited  by  chmbera.  Major  Bruce 
writes :  '  The  average  traveller  in  Lahoul  sees  nothing  of  it ;  the 
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main  routes  are  hare  and  dusty  and  Tibetan.  Once  back  in  the 
mountains  it  is  splendid,  and  not  too  huge,'  SkJ} 

KuLU  AND  Lahoul.    May  20— August  19, 1912. 

May  16  :  Arrived  at  Manali,  Kulu,  from  Simla. 

May  20 :  Airiyed  at  Dundi  Camp,  Solang  Valley. 

May  21 :  Practiae  dimb.  Self,  Fnhzer,  and  Gurkhas  up  to 

14.500. 

May  23  :  Pindri  Peaks  from  Dundi,  5  A.M.  to2  P.M.,  approximate 

height  16.(KK)  ft.    Self  onlv  and  F. 
May  24  :  Col  E.  of  Blaitit'ie.    (See  below,  June  24,  25.)    Self,  F. 
and  Lalbiihadur,  1.30  a.m.  toll  p.m.  ;  a]i})roxiniate  hei^rlit 
17.500  ft. ;  ghicier  and  snow  work  ;  conditiona  bad  ;  return 
to  Dundi  Camp. 

May  26:  Explored  Upper  Solang,  called  BeasKimd.  Ascended 
pass  at  the  head  of  the  Solang  Valley  and  climbed  peak  N. 
of  pas-s.  riinib  to  pass  difficult  and  laborious,  c^idition 
of  snow  bad  ;  from  pass  to  peak  easy,  good  going  on  perfect 
snow.  1.30  A.M.  to  11  P.M.  Approximate  heiglit  18.0(K)  ft.; 
tht^  ])eak  is  situated  at  junction  of  Kulu,  Bara  Bhagal^ 
and  Lahoul  watersheds.    Self,  F.  and  Lalbahadur. 

May  27  to  29:  Weather  bad. 

May  30:  Return  to  MaaaH. 

June  2  :  Left  for  Koksar  in  Lahoul. 

June  3  :  Crossed  Rohtang  Pass,  13,500  ft.,  to  Koksar. 

June  4,  5,  6  :  Explored  Gaphan,  and  on  tlie  fith  climbed  to 
Gaphan  main  N.E.  ridge,  approximately  1S,(KK)  ft.,  1.30  a.m. 
to  10  P.M.  Snow  conditions  pretty  bad  ;  very  steep  in 
parts  ;  gortreous  w<>ather  for  once ;  a  laborious  climb. 
Self,  F.,  Lalbahadur. 

June?:  Left  for  Hamta  Pass. 

June  8 :  Crossed  Hamta  ;  snowed  all  day ;  camped  Chitra  (?). 
June  0  :  Fuhrer  and  Lalbahadur  stayed  at  Chitra.  I  returned 
to  Manali ;  accident  on  road. 

Since  our  arrival  at  Manali,  May  16,  fresh  snow  fell  high 
up  almost  every  day,  and  generally  clouds  came  up  by 

10  to  11  A.M. 

June  10,  11  :  F.  and  Lalbahadur  explored  main  ridge  to 
examine  Deotiba  group ;  climbed  two  peaks  approximately 
17,500  and  18,000  ft. 

June  12  :  Ifanali  Dak  Bungalow. 

June  14 :  Fuhrer  and  Lalbahadur  up  Manali  Valley.  Weelc 
spent  exploring  ridge  diN^ding  Solang,  Manali.  and  Bara 
Bhagal.    Two  points  reached,  approximately  18,000  ft. 

June  19  :  Return  Manali  Dak  Bungalow. 

June  20  :  Refit  and  returned  to  Manali  Valley. 

June  23  :  Successful  ascent  of  Solang  Weisshorn,  approximately 
USOOft.  Start lA.if. 
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June  24,  25  :  Ascent  of  two  peakii ;  no  local  name  ;  called  by 
Fuhier  Solang  Blaiti^  (marked  Got.  map  19,000  ft.) 
and  Solang  Ohamos.  All  tliese  three  dimba  were  very 
severe,  the  rock  work  in  the  two  last  being  of  the  highest 
order.   8now  conditions  good,  Lalbahadur  and  Fuhrer. 

June  26  :  Return  to  Mauali. 

June  29  :  IVpart  for  LahouL 

Jun<'  3i )  ;  Ki)ksar. 

July  1,  2,  3  :  Second  attack  on  Gaphan  ;  on  3rd  Lalbahadur  and 
F.  reached  to  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  top,  when  they 
were  caught  in  a  *tourmente'  and  obliged  to  descend. 
Ridge  from  point  reached  on  1st  attempt  steep  and  winding  ; 
much  bad  snow  and  heavily  corniced.  From  point  finally 
reached,  no  cornice,  but  narrow  and  exposed  snow  arete 
without  difficulty  in  good  weather  ;  point  reached  19,00()  ft. 

July  f),  6  :  Whole  party  to  Soiiaj)aiii  Valley.  I  get  along  with 
niy  ami  in  a  sling  ;  I  had  previously  crossed  the  Kohtang 
in  the  same  uncomfortable  condition.  F.  and  Lalbahadur 
explored  the  Sonapani  Grlacier.  Had  some  interesting  ice 
work  in  magnificent  surroundings. 

July  7  :  To  Sissu. 

July  8  :  Observation-point  above  Sissu  about  15,000  ft.  with 

Fuhrer. 

July  9:  Fuhrer,  Jitnian.  and  Lalbahadur  attempt  to  find  a 
way  through  the  ice-falls  leading  to  the  Gondla  Massif 
S.  of  Sissu.    Peak  marked  20,300  on  Gov.  map. 

July  10, 11 :  Sissu  Schreckhom  (so-called  by  Fuhrer),  which  is  a 
peak  in  the  Gaphan  Ridge.  Magnificent  climb.  Traverse 
of  peak  ;  ice,  snow,  and  rock  work  of  high  order;  approxi- 
mately 19,000  ft.,  probably  rather  less. 

July  12  :  Arrival  of  (  apt.  Todd. 

July  14,  15  :  Attempt  to  reach  Gondla  Peak  via  unnamed 
nullah  S.  of  Sissa.  Horrid  climb  amidst  (juite  rotten  ro<  ks  ; 
impossible  to  reach  Gondla  Col ;  could  make  no  impression. 

July  16:  ToNyehmg. 

Capt.  T.  and  Self  arrived  Gondla  at  5  p.m.  and  left  at 
6  P.M.  after  lunching  ;  tried  to  race  over  the  Tilbu-ri  or 
Rangka  La,  14,800  ft.,  before  dark  ;  got  into  bad  weather 
and  did  not  get  ofi  till  2  A.M.  Very  yowng  perfamanee. 
Arm  in  slin^  still. 

July  IS.  P.)  :  Marched  to  Patseo. 

July  21  :  E.xploration  of  Maiwa  Nundinoo  north  of  Patseo. 

July  22  :  Camped  under  nuiuntain  at  15,900  ft. 

July  23:  F.,  Capt.  T.  and  Rifleman  Chandra  Sing;  ascent 
of  Maiwa  Nundinoo,  approximately  19,300  ft.  In  my 
opinion  most  difficiUt  piece  of  climbing  done  in  the 
Himalaya  since  Mummery'.s  climbs  on  the  N.W.  face  of 
Kanga  Parbat.    Many  and  diiiicult  gendarmes ;  all  the  rock 
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work  dillicult  and  some  ice.  Final  ridne  a  very  narrow 
snow  arete.  F.  is  to  be  greatly  congratulated.  3.30  a.m. 
to  5.45  P.M.  During  this  climb  I  moved  the  camp 
to  the  north  to  near  the  foot  of  Kundini. — Camp,  17,000  ft. 
July  25 :  Ascent  of  Kimdmi ;  height  approximately  20,900  ft. ; 
a  very  fine  dimb;  mow,  rock,  and  ice;  an  all-ioQnd 
mountain ;  return  by  night  to  Patseo.  Fnhrer  and 
Capt.  T. 

July  28  :  Moved  camp  up  the  Kakti  Valley  (Kakti  R.  joins 
Bhaga  liiver  four  miles  above  Patsco  from  the  north). 

July  29  :  Fuhrer  and  Self  (arm  out  of  sling)  to  observation-point 
above  first  Kakti  Camp,  approximately  17,600  ft. 

July  30:  Climbed  Little  Kakti  Peak;  topographical^  very 
interesting  ;  approximately  19,200  ft.  Self,  Todd,  Puhier. 
3  A.M.  to  11.30  A.M.  from  lower  camp  ;  at  12  noon  estab- 
lished Soft  Stone  Oamp,  17,600  ft.,  on  Little  Kakti  Glacier. 

July  31  :  Crossed  northern  wiiter'^hed  and  climbed  unmarked, 
and  unnamed  peak,  approximately  19, 8(H)  ft.  ;  interesting 
glacier  expedition,  and  final  snow  nrete  ;  fine  \'ie\v  over 
the  Ningti  plaina  and  towards  Zanskar.    T.,  F.  and  Self. 

August  1,  2,  3  :  Bad  weather :  snow  and  sleet. 

August  4 :  Todd  and  Fuhrer  climbed  magnificent  snow  peak 
called  by  us  the  *  Giant  *  or  Todd's  Giant.  Weather  very 
threatening  and  cold  ;  fine  rock  arete  and  steep  snow  ;  a 
very  laborious  climb,  Ix-jjiiTinini^  at  the  camp  itself  almost. 
Height  20,5(X)  approximately  ;  6.30  a.m.  to  -4.30  p.m. 

August  6  :  Ascent  of  Kakti  Peak  at  the  head  of  main  Kakti 
valley  and  glacier.  Whole  party  on  two  ropes.  F.,  T., 
Self,  and  three  Gurkhas.  Interesting  glacier  and  snow 
expedition.  Wonderful  view  over  Lahoul,  2Saskar,  and 
towards  Thibet.  Height  20,000  ft.  a|ipzoximately ; 
probably  risiht. 

August  7  :  To  Patseo. 

August  9  :  Up  Patseo  Nullah. 

August  10  :  F.  and  Todd  ascend  aiu'uille  on  ridge  beyond 
Point  ;  2.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  Mu<  h  mor.ime,  but  firm  rock 
ridge  with  steep  and  interesting  climbing  ;  approximate 
height  19,500  ft. 

August  11, 12  :  Bad  weather. 

August  13 :  Moved  camp  up  to  foot  of  Todd's  aiguille ;  camped 

at  16,000  ft. 

Aucust  14  :  Ascent  of  hifiher  aiguille  beyond  Todd's  :  rough  and 
rotten  climb;  final  arete  frr)od  and  interestin|z  rocks. 
Wonderful  view  from  summit  ;  both  the  Chandra  and 
Bhaga  Rivers  are  seen.  Gorgeous  view  of  j.irou{)  to  the  S., 
unnamed  and  unmeasured.  Height  of  our  point  20,000  ft. 
as  near  as  can  be.  Final  climb. 
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HIMALAYAN  EXPLORATION  IN  1912. 

Further  Exploration  of  the  iSiACHEx  Glacier. 

Mrs.  BuUiOCK  Workman's  expedition  to  the  Siachen  or  Hose 
glacier,  the  largest  and  longest  in  Asia,  has  been  carried  out  with 
complete  success.  During  nine  days  of  July  she,  with  Dr.  Hunter 
Workman  uud  three  Italian  guides,  made  the  tirst  ascent  of  four 
important  snow  cols  at  the  two  sources  of  tliis  glacier,  at  heights 
▼aiying  from  19,600  ft.  to  21,000  ft.,  which  constitateB  a  recora  in 
(^ial  exploration.  On  two  of  th«Be  ascents  Mrs.  Bullock  Workman 
established  the  relation  of  the  North-East  Karakoram  water-parting 
with  Kashgar ;  on  the  two  others  she  discovered  two  passes  to  the 
large  unknown  Kondus  glacier.  A  fifth  important  climb  made 
during  the  nine  days  by  tlie  same  party  was  to  the  ^roat  Silver 
Throne  plateau  lying  at  over  21,000  ft.  directly  east  of  the  main 
peak  of  this  massif. 

From  the  north-eastern  Siachen  col  a  pass  to  Kashgar  was  found, 
and  a  new  group  of  high  peaks  discovered  beyond  the  east  Siachen 
boundar}"  on  the  Kashgar  side.  The  highest  of  these  is  probably 
over  25,000  ft.  A  sixth  ascent  of  a  high  peak  towering  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Bila]>ln>  Pass,  *  whicli  is  crossed  in  reacliing  the  Siachen, 
was  made  by  Mrs.  iiiill(»ck  Workman  and  <:uides  on  July  11.  On 
the  last  800  ft.  of  this  j)cak  the  angle  was  lifty  degrees,  and  eacli 
step  had  to  be  cut  in  a  surface  of  black  ice.  The  expedition,  the 
results  of  which  are  to  be  published  later,  will  place  the  hitherto  un* 
explored  Siachen  in  the  unique  position  of  being  the  most  thoroughly 
examined  and  scientifically  worked  up  of  all  the  Himalayan  glaciers. 

On  the  crossing  of  the  Bilapho  Pass,  about  18,000  ft.  high,  Mrs. 
Bullock  Workman  and  an  Italian  porter  named  Chenez,  who  had 
been  with  her  on  four  Himalayan  expeditions,  left  the  caravan  in 
order  that  Dr.  Hunter  Workman  might  take  a  photograph  of  them 
from  a  jiicturesque  stand})oint.  After  the  picture  was  taken, 
Chenez,  who  was  carrying  the  rope  and  bis  rucksack,  strode  ahead, 
taking  another  route  to  join  the  caravan.  Mis.  Bullock  Workman 
followed  him  at  about  three  steps  when,  suddenly,  without  warning, 
he  disappeared  from  view,  carrying  with  him  the  K^e  and  thus  pre- 
venting his  own  immediate  rescue.  Mrs.  Workman  was  left  standing 
appalled  on  the  brink  of  a  blue  hole  in  the  ice.  She  called  to  the 
others,  who  hurried  to  the  spot.  The  head  guide  had  gone  an  hour 
in  advance  to  look  up  a  route  and  had  with  him  the  extra  rope. 
The  remaining  guide  called  down  into  the  crevasse  and  a  faint  reply 
came  from  Ghenea  iat  below  that  he  was  stiU  alive.  Six  men  started 
at  once  after  tine  guide  who  had  the  remaining  zope,  and  in  one  hour 
he  returned.  After  one  and  a  half  hours  in  the  frigid  crevasse. 
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buried  ut  80  ft.  in  the  glacier,  the  porter  was  brought  out  on  the 
rope,  conscious,  but  without  pulse  and  nearly  frozen.    He  was 
carried  down  to  ft  cam]^,  where  eYeiything  possible  was  done  to 
zescue  him,  but  he  never  recovered  and  died  the  same  night  from- 
shock. — ^Fiom  the  Morning  Pott, 

In  connexion  with  this  report  Dr.  Longstaff*8  paper  and  map  in 
*A.J.'  XXV.  p.  485-488,  should  be  studied.  It  would  appear  probable 
that  the  '  new  group  of  hitrh  ponks  discovered  beyond  the  eastern 
Siachen  boundary  *  are  thos^e  mentioned  by  Dr.  Longstaff  on  p.  313 
of  the  present  volume,  and  that  these  peaks  are  the  true  Teram 
Kangri.  A  picture  of  these  peaks  appears  in  *  A.J.'  xxv.  p.  485. 
See  also  *  Qeographical  Journal/  vol.  zzzv.  p.  636,  plate  p.  640,  and 
vol.  zzzvii.  p.  94. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bnllock  Workman  has  under  date  Bombay,  October  28, 
kindly  furnished  the  following  note : 

On  my  1912  Karakoram  Expedition  the  following  exploration 
and  ascents  were  carried  out  by  Dr.  Hunter  Workman,  myself, 

and  three  Italian  fruidos.  The  48-mile  long  Siachen  or  Rose  glacier 
and  its  lari;e  atlluents  were  first  explored  in  entirety.  First  ascents 
were  madt-  to  the  following  points,  viz.  to  N.  Siachen  apex  or  col, 
which  forms  the  water-parting  between  this  part  of  Eastern  Kara- 
koram and  Chinese  Turkestan,  height  about  21,000  ft.  To  E. 
Siachen  col,  height  19,300  ft.,  from  which  a  group  of  very  high 
peaks  on  the  Kashgar  side  was  discov^^.  To  ridge  on  £.  Siachen, 
19.8(K)  ft.  Two  cols  at  W.  Siachen  souioe  were  ascended,  heights 
19.7(Mi  and  18,7(15  ft.,  and  from  latter  a  new  passage  to  great  Kondus 
glacier  found.  AnotluT  ascent  was  to  large  snow  plateau,  21. (KM)  ft., 
lying  above  W.  Siachen  source.  (Jn  Jnly  11  I  a.scendod  with 
three  guides  a  difficult  snow  peak  N.E.  of  the  liilaphon  La,  height 
21,000  ft. 

All  our  camps  for  five  weeks  were  at  heights  of  from  16,700  to 

19,000  ft.  On  August  21  we  made  the  first  traverse  from  Rose 
to  Kondus  glacier  with  caravan  of  66,  and  descended  the  Kondus 

to  Komlus  valley. 

The  Siachen  glacier  and  its  atiiuents  were  completely  surveyed 
by  Mr.  C.  Grant  Peterkin,  assisted  by  Sarjan  Singh,  plane  tabler, 
loaned  me  by  Col.  8.  G.  Burrard,  K.E.,  Surveyor-general  of  India. 


PROPOSED  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION 
TO  THE  KAKAKOKAM. 

Impobtant  Scheme  of  Rbsbabch. 

Dr.  FiLippo  DE  FiLipri  has  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  a  plan  for  a  scientific  expedition  which  he  has 
projected  to  the  Western  Himalaja  and  EajnUcoram,  and  for  which 
he  has  already  obtained  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  that  will  be 
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necessary.  The  Council  lias  expressed  its  approval  of  Dr.  de  FUippi*8 
plan. 

Dr.  de  Filippfs  name  is  well  known  in  connexion  with  the  great 

expeditions  which  have  been  so  successfully  accomplished  by  theDuke 
of  the  Abruzzi  to  Mount  St.  £lia8  in  Alaska,  and  to  the  Karakoram 
Mountains.  The  expedition  now  proposed,  if  carried  out  on  the 
plan  which  he  has  drawn  up,  will  probably  be  the  most  important 
from  the  scientific  point  of  view  that  has  ever  entered  the  Himalayas. 
The  problems  under  investigation  concern  topography,  geology, 
gravity,  magnetism,  and  the  varions  forms  of  radiation  (thermical, 
photochemical,  photoelectrioal,  light  polarization,  Ac.),  atmospheric 
electricity  (potential  gradient,  electric  conductivity,  induced  radio- 
activity, penetrating  radiation  and  ionization  of  the  air).  To  these 
subjects  would  be  added  studies  in  meteorology,  with  the  special 
view  of  investigating  the  higher  atmosphere  with  kites  carrying  self- 
registering  instruments  sent  up  from  stations  of  hv^h  altitude.  The 
special  physical  characteristics  of  the  Himalaya-Kaiakoram  region, 
added  to  the  comparative  facility  with  which  high  altitudes  can  be 
reached  in  it,  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmoi^here,  &c.,  afiord  unique 
opportunities  for  these  researches. 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  investigations  from  Kashmir,  over 
the  Himalaya  range,  and  through  Baltistan  and  Ladakh  into  Chinese 
Turkestan.  Dr.  de  Filippi  intends  to  take  advant.iL'c  of  the  occasion 
afforded  bv  the  expedition  to  explore  and  ma])  tlie  still  unknown 
portion  of  the  Karakoram  between  the  Siaclien  glacier  and  the 
Karakoram  Pass.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
this  district  to  look  for  a  continuation  of  the  great  sedimentary 
(limestone)  formation  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  the  Ahruzzi  in  the 
Baltoro  basin  and  by  Dr.  LongstafF  at  the  head  of  the  Siach en  glacier. 
The  plan  entails  wintering  in  Baltistan  or  in  Ladakh,  and  the  expedi- 
tion would  extend  over  a  period  of  something  more  than  a  year. 

The  anu)unt  neressary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  sucli  ;hi  enter- 
prise is  about  £1(),(MM>,  Of  this  sum  iH'OO  has  already  been  contri- 
buted (£48(J0  in  Italy).  It  is  hoped  that  the  amount  necessary  to 
complete  the  sum  may  be  subscribed. 


THE  ALPINE  CLUB  ANNUAL  FHOTOGRAFHIC  EXHIBITION. 

Thf  Annual  Photographic  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Alpine  Club  in 
May  last,  was  marked  by  an  unaccountable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  exhibits.  The  falling  off  was  all  the  more  extraordinary 
seeing  that  the  preceding  sununer  s<'ason  was  ])robably  one  of  the 
finest  on  record.  However  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  compensated 
by  the  uniform  quahty  of  the  work  shown.  We  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  little  more  variety  in  tones  of  the  printing,  the  prevailing 
tint  being  a  cold  grey,  which  somehow  conveyed  an  impression  of 
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monotony  and  ohOl,  whicli  is  not  characteristic  of  snow  scenes 
bathed  in  sunshine.  The  tint  known  as  the  '  wann  black '  is 

infinitely  more  efiective  for  such  subjects. 

Of  the  distant  vegions,  the  Himalayas  were  well  represented  by  a 
superb  panoramic  view  by  Signer  Sella  of  the  Baltoro  Glacier,  with 
the  great  peaks  of  K.  2  and  Mustagh  Ata  soaring  in  the  background. 
ThiH  was  printed  in  a  very  hap])ily  chosen  shade  of  green.  Mr. 
Meade's  verv  beautiful  cloud  studv  entitled  '  A  24,000  Feet  Satellite 
of  Kamet/  was  decidedly  one  of  the  most  successful  exhibits  in 
the  loom. 

Mr.  Eellas  showed  six  pictures  of  the  Sikkim  and  Qaihwal  dis- 
tricts, amongst  them  two  magnificent  panoramas  in  these  wonderful 
ranges  being  especially  remarkable,  '  The  East  Fat^e  of  Kangchen- 
junga  '  and  '  The  Panorama  of  the  Tent  Peak  and  its  Glaciers.' 

Mr.  A.  L.  Mumni,  who  has  rapidly  taken  a  placM;  in  the  front  rank 
of  Alpine  photographers,  contribut^^d  a  number  of  delightful  pic- 
tures of  the  Canadian  Bockies  in  the  regions  of  the  Smoky  and 
Stoney  Rivera.  The  trio  of  views  of  the  Falls  of  the  Smoky  Biver 
was  quite  charming. 

Two  enlargements,  *  The  Tasman  Glacier '  and  *  Mount  Cook,' 
by  Mr.  P.  Murphy,  serv^ed  to  represent  New  Zealand,  and  Miss  Sophie 
Kicholls  in  a  very  artistic  picture  chose  a  subject  quite  new  to  the 
exhibitions,    '  The  Lebanons  from  above  the  Plains  of  Baallseh. 

The  Caucasus  ap])ears  to  be  absohitely  neglected  nowadays. 
Surely  some  of  our  younger  members  might  be  tempted  to  turn  their 
attention  to  what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  mountain  district 
in  the  world. 

In  dealing  with  pictures  of  the  Alps  space  will  obviously  not  suffice  , 
to  go  through  all  the  exhibits  in  detail,  and  we  shall  accoidingly 
diaw  attention  to  the  most  noteworthy.  We  are  probaV)ly  voicing 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  iu  placing  Mr.  Henry  Speyer's  '  Mont 
Blanc  from  the  Sununit  of  the  Pointe  Percee  '  as  the  finest  thing  in 
the  room.  In  this  beautiful  and  perfectly  composed  picture  of  the 
gieat  snowy  range,  rising  beyond  the  great  Sallenches  basin,  slightly 
veiled  in  thin  mist,  distance  and  depth  were  conveyed  to  the  mind 
with  quite  eztraoidinary  truth.  'Threatening  Clouds  from  the 
Strahlhorn  '  was  another  very  fine  example  of  Mr.  Speycr's  work. 

Dr.  Atkin  Swan  is  probably  the  most  successful  tele-photographer 
who  has  as  yet  made  his  ap[>parance  at  these  oxiiibitioiis.  The  huge 
enlargement  of  '  The  Wcisshorn,'  demonstrated  how  very  perfect 
technically  the  original  negative  must  have  been.  It  was  a  fine 
picture  too,  although  hardly  as  successful  pictorially  as  the  one 
of  the  Aiguilles  de  Dru,  ¥^ich  Dr.  Swan  showed  hist  year.  Dr. 
Swan  also  showed  three  other  exhibits,  all  well  worth  study. 

Mr.  Will  Cadby  has  a  distinct  individuality,  a  very  rare  quality 
amongst  photographers.  His  three  winter  snow  studies  were  most 
charming,  and  might  almost  have  been  mistaken  lor  very  deUcately 
drawn  pencil  sketches. 
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Mr.  Woolley  only  sent  one  contribution,  but  that  was  super- 
latively beautiful,  '  Tke  BoBengarten  Spitze/  pzinted  in  just  the 
right  tone  of  brown. 

From  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy  we  bad,  amongst  others,  two  most 
artistic  productions  in  the  '  Pics  de  Belledonne '  and  '  The  Mont 
Aiguille  and  Grand  Veymond,'  and  we  aze  very  grateful  to  him  for 
taking  us  away  from  hackneyed  dietricts. 

We  were  very  ^ad  to  see  Mr.  G.  P.  Baker  once  more  amongst 
the  exhibitors,  with  a  very  finely  composed  '  Dent  Blanche  from 
above  lliiuderes,'  and  a  pretty  little  picture  of  the  *■  Dent  de  Satarma,' 
in  \\hich  the  coming  generation  is  apparently  receiving  a  lesson  in 
chnibiuK. 

Mr.  Walter  Larden's  two  frames  of  inijcriptions  on  chalets  in  the 
Loetachental  were  most  interestiog.  We  should  like  to  have  seen 
more  of  this  decidedly  novel  type  of  subject. 

Dr.  Tempest  Anderson  for  once  forsook  liis  favourite  volcanoes, 
showing  two  magnificent  ice  studies,  '  The  Geant  Tcefall,'  and  *  On 
the  Mer  de  Glace also  *  Glaciated  Bocks  on  the  Giimael/  interesting 
-to  the  geologist. 

A  melancholy  interest  was  attached  to  three  beautiful  enlarge- 
ments, '  Karon,'  '  Visp,'  and  '  Washing  Day  at  Breuil,'  taken  by 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  ^ymper,  which  were  kindfy  lent  by  Dr.  Diibi. 

Mr.  Quincey  sent  six  imposing  enlargements,  iiKsluduig  two  ex- 
cellent telephotographs  from  the  Bachsee,  of  which  one  of  tiie 
Finsteraarhorn  made  a  really  artistic  ])icture. 

'  The  S(  hrund  on  the  Grand  Paradis,'  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gover,  was 
amonL!s1  the  K'st  things  at  the  exhibition,  and  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  .^t  eii  a  finer  representation  of  this  kind  of  subject.  Miss 
Edna  Waller,  with  '  A  Glacier  Table  and  Cones  on  the  Unteraar 
placier/  and  *  The  Grimsel  and  Marjelensce,'  has  never  shown  to 
greater  advantage. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Morriah,  with  a  very  beautiful  *  Matterhorn  and  its 
Mirror  Breuil ';  Dr.  Hugh  Roger-Smith,  with '  The  Dents  des  Bouque- 
tins,'  and  the  '  Aiguille  de  la  Za and  Dr.  Thurston  Holland,  with 

*  The  Road  to  Chanionix.'  '  Spiez,'  and '  Val  Tournanche/  all  showed 
work  of  the  highest  quality. 

Dr.  0.  K.  Wilhanison  sent  only  one,  a  niarvellously  beaut ifid 
picture  of  that  great  snow-wall,  '  The  Gletscherhorn  anil  Ebnclluk 
from  the  Lanithor.' 

Mr.  Driver  Holloway,  a  very  promising  newcomer  to  these 
exhibitions,  showed  three  first-rate  enlargements,  all  views  taken 
from  the  Aiguille  de  Blaitiere. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wyatt's  'Grands  Charmoz  from  the  Grepon '  and 

*  Sunrise  on  the  bent  du  Midi,'  and  ^Ir.  R.  L.  G.  Irvinfr's  '  Peteret 
and  Brenva  Ridges '  and  '  Grand  Paradis  from  the  S.  ridge  of  the 
Herbetet,'  were  entirely  successful  examples  of  photographic  art. 
Two  other  charming  views  of  the  Peteret  Ridge  were  the  work  of 
Mr.  Geofirey  Bartrum  and  Mr.  Nettleton. 
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Pictures  of  the  Tirol  were  not  very  numerous,  but  full  justice 
was  done  to  this  picturesque  district  by  Miss  Beatrice  Taylor  in  a 
pretty  little  picture,  'The  Zahnkofel '  ;  and  equally  attractive  were 
Ifr.  F^oT*8  ^  Groda  da  Lago/  Mr.  Horrish's  '  The  Rosetta '  and  '  A 
Oondy  Morning  on  Monte  Cristallo,'  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Dawson's  very 
pretty  *  Distant  View  of  Vent,  Oetzthal.'  The  latter  gentleman  also 
showed  an  interesting  figure  study  in  *  The  Service  at  Hohe  Stiege 
Saas  Fee.'  Other  excellent  exhibits  fo  this  kind  were  '  Salting  the 
Sheep  at  AroUa,'  a  charming  little  picture  by  Miss  Venables  ; 
*  Cattle  on  the  Resti  Alp,'  by  Mr.  Fuller  England  ;  '  Peasants  at 
Kippel/  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown ;  '  Milking  time  near  Riederfurka,' 
hy  Miss  Margaret  King ;  '  A  Market  Woman  in  the  Mastallone 
valley,*  by  the  Bev.  A.  IS.  Murray — all  of  wfaioh  depicted  varioua 
incidents  of  life  in  ike  High  Alps  in  a  delightfully  oharaoteriatie 
manner. 

There  were  n  few  pictures  of  skating  rinks,  whicli  are,  we  venture 
to  think,  somewhat  unsuitable  for  Alpine  Club  exhibitiorus. 

Mr.  J.  Kenyon  Parker,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Oliver  each  contributed 
several  interesting  views  in  the  Zcrmatt  district,  especially  a& 
regards  such  climbs  as  the  Zmutt  Ardte  and  the  Noridend  from 
Macugnaga,  both  of  which  were  accomplished  by  several  partiea 
last  year. 

Excellent  work  was  also  shown  by  Miss  Tiarks,  Mr.  Witherby, 
Mr.  Benson  Lawford,  Rev.  F.  C.  Bainbhdge  Bell,  Mr.  A. 
Hasse,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Murray. 

European  mountain  districts  outside  the  Alps  received  very 
scant  attention,  being  solely  represented  by  a  pretty  little  picture 
'Delvino,  South  Albania/  sent  by  MacBory,  and  'Doe  Crag- 
Coniston,'  taken  by  Mr.  A.  Craig.  Korway,  the  Pyrenees,. 
Wales  and  Scotland  were  absolutely  unrepresented— a  most  un- 
satisfactory  stat«  of  things. 

There  was  quite  an  imposin<i  array  of  autochromes  by  Miss 
Nicholls,  Dr.  Roger-f>mith.  Mi.  Spencer,  and  Miss  Hardcastle. 
Those  taken  liy  the  last-named  lady,  and  the  three  sunset  effects 
by  Dr.  Roger-Smith  were  beyond  question  the  best  of  the  collection. 
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The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library  sinee 
June : — 

C.AF.  Provence.    BuiletUi,  &nnw  1912.  Marseille,  VJll 

8|  X  (4; :  pp.  87. 

Contains  : — 

R.  Ciombault»  L'Hubac  dee  Beguines  el  lo  Baou  tie  Ht,  Cassieo. 
GnomqiM  du  SId'CSlub  de  Proveaoe. 
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CAJ.  Milano.   Dal  CorviBO  aX  Bow.   ProgmomA.  dell*  grande  esoureione 


8}  X  6}  :  pp.  14. 
D.U.Oe.-V.  BergimiB  TriigtaiL  Jahiwberiohte  1906-1900. 
Si  X  5^. 

Satsimgen  in  Jahresborioht  fflr  lOOS. 
—  Innsbruck,  Naohtng  nun  KWiothaiki-yfctiriqg  .  .  .  lUMannuogestellt 
T.  Th.  Seeger.  1906 
0x0:  pp.  SS. 

 BiblioUieka-KAtalog  .  .  .  TttfMst    Th.  Baigehr.  lOU 

8}  X  5}  :  pp.  ♦^5. 

  Ndrdlingen.  ^sttttuten.  •  1896 

8x5^:  pp.  8. 

 Bericht  f.  1907/U.  191S 

0x6^:  pp.  27. 
MHratas.   SatBongen  d.  Club  EdelweiBS,  Dresden.   1  Aug.  1008. 

Fol.  :  pp.  2.  t  Vjx  (!. 

ll«d«rUndsche  Alpen-Vereeniging.   Mededeeiiiigea  1911-1912. 

0x6:  pp.  135,  127  :  ill.  Botteidam,  1911-12 

Contains  among  other  articles  : — 

Vim  HtiMnstni,  In  het  rijk  van  den  Meije. 

lie  Jouii,  De  KuMchutuikturm  in  de  Karawaiiken. 

Andieae,  Cotrne. 

Dontz,  Per  ski  op  Wildhom  en  Wildstnihel. 

 Jaarboek  voor  1911.   FenniniBche  Alpon.   Redacteur  Ph.  C.  Visser 

Gsn.  Bottadnm,  1011 

0|  x  6| :  pp.  260 :  platas. 
Gont^ns : — 

Ph.  Vi.H8er,  Penninische  Alpen. 
I.  de  Bniyn,  De  Hohthaligrat. 

A.  W.  V.  Eeglien,  De  Zuidzijde  v.  d.  Mattcrhom. 

G.  J.  Lugard,  Tiuichlium  over  d.  Teufelsgrat. 

R.  C.    d.  Linden,  Dufounpitce  en  Schne«g«stdber. 
I.  de  Bruyn,  Mte.  Rona  via  GiemEglflftaeher. 
J.  J.  Uooft,  Saas  Fee. 

B.  H.  Koetser,  Allalinhotn  en  Egginergral. 

H.  J.  Knottenbelt,  Grand  Conner  en  Mt.  Coilon. 
V.  Heenu«tra,  Lo  Bohso  v.  d.  Zinal-Rothhom. 

J.  J.  Hooft,  Petite  Dent  de  Veisivi. 
H.  Danwt^-Muller,  Aig.  de  la  Za,  Dent  Blanche. 
P.  V.  Meurs,  Van  An>Ila  naar  Zennatt. 
Andreae,  Alexander  Burgener. 
Uteratur  en  Kaarten. 
Russian  Alpine  Club,  Moscow.   Yearbook  riii,  1008.    Edited  by  the  Seoratasy 
of  the  C  lul>,  \\  (  .  KracUnikoff.    (In  Kuiisiaa.)  1012 
0x6:  pp.  112  :  plates. 
Among  the  articles  are  : — 

B.  Zhurovski.  Karacha  in  the  Summer  oi  1907. 
A.  V.  Meek,  Walks  in  the  Alps. 

K.  Teubt»r,  Travels  in  Lstria,  etc. 

('.  lU'TU".  Xru  W'lirks  on  Mountain  Sioknen. 

S.A.C.  Jahrbuch.  47.  Jahrg.  lull  bis  1912.  Bern,  1912 

10^  X  7}  :  pp.  428 :  maps,  pUtea. 

Contains  : — 

C.  Taubet,  Karstgebirge. 
P.  Simon,  Bergellerbergen. 
A.  Wartniann,  Albigna. 
A.  Specken,  Dolomitcn. 
A.  Mottet,  Engelhomer. 

H.  Correvon,  Alpes  Cotti. hik-*  et  Vallee«  vaudoiaea du  Pltoiontk 
U.  Burmeiater,  Aua  du  Uocbiegion«i  d.  Kaokaaus. 
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M.  Klcino«chep,  Aus  <\.  bithynischen  Oh'mp. 

E.  liippmaun,  \V  aiuierimgen  im  petraischen  Arabien. 

W.  Doricbsweiler,  Bestieg  P.  Plaoidva  *  SpQIoha  den  Piz  Terri  ? 
A.  Wiiber,  Biindner  Berg-  und  Passnamen  yor  d.  six.  jAhduindart, 
U.  Diibi,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  E.  Whympor. 
P.  Beok,  Ueber  die  Bntstehnng  d.  Beftton-  vnd  BafanilahhSlikD. 

F.  A.  Forelt  VMi»tions  periodiques  d.  glaciers. 
Stobenburgischer  KaipiflMllT»niiu  Jahrbuok  xxxii.  Jahrg.  1912. 

9^  X  6 :  pp.  166 1  ill.  Hetmumttadt,  1912 

ContAins : — 

E.  Witting,  Skilauf. 
W.  Dick,  Skitouren  auf  d.  Butiichetfich. 
S.  Gusbeth*  Ersteig.  der  Burzenlander  Berge  im  Winter. 
A.  Frio<l-^mnnn,  Siidkarpathen  im  Winterkleide. 
H.  Kroipuer,  Auf  ISkiem  u.  d.  Zibimgebirge. 
8o«Mtf  des  alpinlstM  danpUnolMS.  Bevue  dee  Alpee  dauphlnoiees,  BnUetiii 
mensuel.    14'>"'  annoe.  1911 
9J  X  6  :  pp.  192  :  plates. 
Among  the  articles  are  : — 

H.  Ferrand.  Les  anciens  acces  de  Chamouni. 

W.  A.  B.  Cooiidge,  Lee  cola  et  gledeie  dea  Aipes  dauphinoisee  dene 

rhistoire. 
Ok.  Velein,  Neige  et  gleeiers. 
Unknie  al^istica  T^m  FeUioe.  BoUettino  xii*  Anno.  1912 
e|  X  6  :  pp.  29. 


2itw  Books,  etc. 

Abnham,  G.  D.  The  Chamonix  Aiguillee.  In  AnoAy  London.  August,  1912 

11  X  8^  :  pp.  455-461  :  plates. 
 The  most  diflSotilt  climbs  in  Britain.   In  Wide  World  Magazine,  London. 

9|  X  7  :  pp.  59-MiOO  :  iU.  S.  ]  i  <  itiber,  1912 

— —  A  night  adventure  on  the  Fiinffingenpitae.    In  Strand  Magazine, 

London,  vol.  44.  September,  1912 

9i  X  6^;  pp.  266-263:  iU. 
Ardonin-Dumazet.    Voyage  en  France.    10"  s^rie.    Les  Aipes  dtt  L6men  k 

la  DtiraiK  e.    Nos  Chasseurs  alpins.    3">«  edition. 

7i  X  4^  :       vi,  470:  maps.       Fkris  et  Nancy,  Boi^er-LeTrault,  1910 

—  Voyage  en  France.    7«  s^rie.   La  Region  lyonnaise.    3'"""  Wition. 

7 J  X  I  j  :  p]!.  vii.  .575  :  maps.  Paris  et  Nancy,  Berger-Levrault.  1911 

Bwtolomeo,  Asquasciati.    Prima   aseensione   italiana  al  Conio  Stella.  In 

n  PensiiTo  di  Siinrcmo.  -1  T.UL'lio  1912 

——r       Aiguilles  de  P41ene.   Pidma  ecalata  italiana.   In  II  IN  nsiero  di 

banrcmo.  6  Uttobre,  1912 

Benson,  Robert  Hagb.  The  Cowaxd.  London,  Hutchinson,  1912 

7}  X  4J  :  pp.  392. 

(BergheiL)   Lieaeraanunlung  iiir  alpine  Vereinigungen.   Usg.  t.  d.  alp.  Ge8. 
*  Ybbstaler.*  Wien  (Zellmayer),  1910 

5  X  3| :  pp.  203. 

Bonney,  T.  G.   The  building  of  the  Alps.  London,  Unwin,  1912.   12/6  nett 

X  5^  :  pp.  384  :  plates. 
Oamns»  Tbfodoit.  Be  la  montagneau  desert.   R^ited'asoensions  et  Corro' 
spondance.  Paris,  I>elagtaTe  (1912).   Ft,  4.60 

6  X  0  :  pp.  XV,  313  :  ^rtrait. 

Dans  les  Dolomites,  En  Qisans,  Weisshom,  Croix  de  BeUedonne,  Qraade 
Mnison,  Ai^,  do  QcHAon,  Aig.  d.  Ghamun,  Dmt  du  Gtent,  Une  ehnsse 
aux  chamois. 

Written  in  a  very  delightful  style,  full  of  charming  descriptions, 
with  minute  observation  of  small  incidents  of  intenet  and  details 
which  make  the  whole  vividly  alive. 
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CIMMUu    Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Parks  for  the  year  ending 

March  31,1911.    Pt.  V,  Ann.  Report.     Ottawa,  iiov.  Print.  Bureau,  1912 

9i  X  6i  :  pp.  68  :  plate?.   

Ctan,  Ouisiuiee  Leigh.  The  Brenner  Plus.  Tirol  from  Kuf stein  to  Riva. 

Illustrations  by  J.  F.  Leigh  Clare.  London,  Bennett  [1912J 

8^  X  54  :  pp.  xvii,  310  :  col.  and  uncol.  plates. 
€m^  W.  Vieter.  Anton  and  tibe  Alps.  •  London,  Ifethuen  (1912).  6/- 

7J  X  4J  :       vi.  r?n4. 
CooUdfe,  W.  A.  B.    The  JMames  of  Zermatt.   In  Engl.  Uist.  Review. 

10  X  ^ :  pp.  522-530.  Jnly,  1912 

•  Dans  les  Alix>s  Pennines.     Histoire  topographique  de  la  haute  Val- 

pelline  entrc  1820  et  1862  et  lo  Lyskamm  dans  Thiatoire  entee  1820  et 

1861.    Extr.  Bull.  Soc.  Flore  Valdotaine,  no.  8. 

X  6^  :  pp.  16.  Aoete,  impr.  cathol.,  1912 

—  Alpine  Studies.  London,  etc.,  Longmana,  1912.   7/6  nett 

9  X  6| :  plates,  pp.  xiii,  307. 
Cntor  Lato  Mattoiial  Iwk.  Cl«n«cal  Information,  eeason  of  1912. 

9x6:  pp.  10.  Washington,  Depart,  of  Interior,  1912 

— —  Geological  history.  Washington,  Depart,  of  Interior,  1912 

9x6:  pp.  31 :  plates. 
DttVidson,  L.  Marion.   Gates  of  the  Dolomites,  witiia  chapter  on  the  flora  of 

the  Dolomites  by  F.  M.  I^penoer  Thomson  .  .  .  with  an  introduction  by 

Sir  Meh  ill  Beachcroft.  London  and  New  York,  John  Lane,  1912 

7J  X  5  :  pp.  xvii,  332  :  map,  plates. 
Dtntsehe  Alpenzeltung.    XII.  Jahr^ang  (1912-1913).    I.  Halbband  (Apnl 

1912-.September  1912).    Sohriftleitung  :  Eduard  Laukes. 

I2i  X  s\  :  pp.  308 :  plates,  efto.  Miiaeiien,  1912 

This  contains  among  other  artioles^— 
P.  Preuss,  Damenkletterei. 

T.  Kaiser,  Fruhlingsfahrt  d.  d.  HitteHindiflaiiA  m  Schwane  Meet 

nach  dem  Kaukasus. 
F.  Nieberl.  Xordwand  d.  ScheffaueiB. 

F.  Pehr,  Kamtner  Oberlande. 
R.  Liefmann,  Yom  Matterhom. 

E.  L.  Ostermay^r,  Nach  Spitzbergen. 

H.  Diilfer,  Avif  den  Predigtstuhi  im  Kaisergebirce. 

P.  Pranss,  Ortlergruppe.  Iwoier  Eiswand — TOokmanngrat. 

G.  Hennig.  BcrgoIU'r  Alpcn. 
£.  Scheibner,  Roter  Schnee. 

E.  H.  Muller,  Bayerisohe  Voralpon. 
M.  Rohrer,  Tannheimec  Berge. 

This    newspaper    is  exceed intrly    well    illustrated  throughout. 
Specially  tine  arc  the  coloured  reproductions  of  oil  paintings. 

 mtteiluiigsii  d«  DautBdisB  Atpsnnltniig  so  Jahig.  sdL 

12J  X  8J  :  pp.  62. 

This  contains  notes  on  touring,  reviews  of  books,  etc 
]>iirler,  duurlas.  Le  Mont.Blano.  §>>»  Mitum,  wrmo  et  angmieiitte  d*wi 
Supplement.  Fads,  HsoUMMher  [1912] 

1\  X  43  :  pp.  xvi,  483 :  map. 
Pendrich.    Les  sports  de  la  neiee.   Adaptation  franfaise  par  Ren^  Auscher. 
^8  •  ,-,1  ;  pp.  viii,  134:  ill.  Paris,  Hachette,  1912.   Ft,  8.60 

An  atlu[>ted  translation  of  Fendrich'.s  exeellent  work, 
de  Franqueville,  Albert.    Voyage  a  la  Malodetta.    i'reimere  ascension,  Juillet 
1842.   2BW  Mition.  Fan,  Vignanoonr,  1911 

6 J  X  4J  :  pp.  108. 

fkwestoil,  Charles  L.   The  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.    A  practical  guide  to  the 
mountain  roads  61  the  JPFsooo-^pamsh  frontier. 

8|  :  pp.  xiii,  196:  maps, ilL  London,  Kegan  Paul,  1912.  lO  'finctt 
Gabardine  in  peace  and  war.  London  and  Paris,  Burberrys,  1012 

•   8|  X  5| :  ill. 
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QlMier  National  Parib   QciMml Information,  season  of 

9x6:  Dp.  9.  Washington,  i>opart.  ot  the  Interior^  1912 

— i~  Some  Uk«B  of  fh«  Olaoier  Nfttional  FMk. 

9x6:  pp.  29  :  ill.  Wasliington,  Dci>art  .  of  Interior,  1912 

ChMyChaikt.   Prte  dea  N^v^  et  dee  Glaoien.   Impressions  Alpefltren.  Preface 

d0  Ghndo  Rey.  Paris,  Fischbacber,  1912 

9  X  5| ;  pp.  xiv,  276  :  plates. 
BtM,  Rev.  Charles.    Beautiful  Britain.    Thfi  lale  of  Arran. 

8J  X  6  :  pp.  (U  :  map.  coL  plates.  Loudon,  Black,  1912.  1/6 

Homer,  A.  N.    Tbe  imj)erial  highway. 

12  X  9i  :  pp.  118  :  plates.       '  London,  Causton  for  the  C.P.Ry.  n012] 
Keen,  Donu   The  hrst  expedition  to  Mt.  Blackburn.  In  BulL  Geogr.  8og. 

Phil.  Tol.  z.  no.  8.  Johr,  191S 

9?  X  6?  :  pp.  172-177  :  ill. 
KlOaSf  A.  M.   The  mouutaina  ol  northern  Sikkim  and  Qarhwal.   In  Googr. 
Joum.  Tol.  xl,  no.  3.  Septeml^er,  1912 

9}  X  6  :  pp.  241-264  :  plates. 

Kublahl,  Dr.  Expedition  in  unbetretene  Gletschei^cbieto  dea  Kaukasufi. 
In  Jilitt.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  Leipzig  f.  1911.  Leipzig,  Duncker  u.  Humblot,  1912 
9x6:  pp.  64-56. 

MeLelsh,  Donald.  On  photographing  st  high  altitodea.  In  The  Studio, 
London.  August,  1912 

12  X  8 :  pp.  191-192 :  12  platai. 

eU  J.  J.  Anf  hi^ier  Alp  aUein  mit  Gott.  Fbetisohe  Erinnerung  an  frohe 
Wandertage.  Basel,  Selbstverlag,  1912 

81  X  3^  :  pp.  16. 

Verde  National  Park.  Qeneral  Information,  season  of  1912. 

9  X  <i :  pp.  24.  Washington,  Depart,  of  Interior.  1912 

Meyer,  Hans.    Bcrieht  iiber  eine  Studienrei^e  in  die  nordcMtlichen  Uochlander 
Deataoh'Ostafrikas.   In  Mitt.  Gea.  f.  Erdk.  Leipsiff  f.  1911. 
9  X  (5:  pp.  36-43:  plAtci*.  LeipUg,  Duncker  u.  Humblot,  1912 

Mills,  Enos  E.    The  iSpell  of  the  Rockies.  London,  Constable  : 

Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1912.  6/-  nett 
8x6^:  pp.  X.  350  :  plato.-^. 
A  delightful  work  by  one  who  has  done  some  rough  exploring,  camping 
and  difficult  climl)ing  in  out-of-the-way  places.  It  has  the  peculiar 
charm  of  the  Far  Weat  tliftt  is  found  in  Muir  and  other  writers  who 
have  lived  much  among  wild  nature  in  the  mountainous  parte  of 
the  United  iStates. 

HUeball,  W.  A  tunnelled  peak  in  the  Canadian  Bookiee.  In  Bull.  Geogr. 

Soc.  Phil  vol  X.  no.  3.  July,  1912 

9|  X  6}:  pp.  186-189  :  ill. 
Mitt  Ges.  L  EMk.  Leipzig,  1911 

pp.  30^3,  H.  Mayer,  Deutsch-OstAfiiluk 

l)p.  48-.'>l,  A.  Penck,  SSpitzbergeu. 

])p.  54-oU,  Kuhfahl,  Kaukasus. 

pp.  70-90,  .1.  Partsch,  Durch  Schwe<len  n.  Lappland. 
MoriggI,  Josef,  Msg.  v.    Von  Hiitte  zu  Hiitte.    Fiihrer  m  d.-n  Schutzhiitten 

der  deutHchen  und  6storreieiu.schen  Alpen.    Unter  Mitwirkung  d.  i>ektionen 

d.  D.u.Oe.A.-V.  ...  3.  B&ndohen.    Zillerthaler    Alpen  —  Vomediger 

Gruppe  —  Glockner-  und    riranritspitzL'nipj^e  —  Rieserfemeigmppe  — 

Villgrattner  Berge — bchobergruppe — Kitzbiiheler  Alpon. 

6  X  4| :  pp.  xii,  202  s  aketoh  mapa.  Leipzig.  Hind,  1912.  M.  3 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park.  General  Information,  season  of  1912. 

9  X  •?  :  ]>p.  19.  Washington,  l>e|>art.  of  Interior,  1912 

National  Parks.    List  of  National  Park  publication:'.    Department  of  the 

Interior.  Waahington,  Gov.  Print.  Office,  1912 

9  X  (i  :  pp.  27. 

Nussbaum,  Or.  F.    Die  Laudschaiten  des  Berni»cliuu  Mitteilandes.  Eine 

geographiache  Studie.  Bern,  Wjn,  1912.  Ft,  1.20 
9  X  0 :  pp.  48. 
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Ogflvie,  A.  G.    Some  recent  obsen'ations  and  theories  on  the  structure  and 

movement  of  glaciers  of  the  alpine  type.   In  Geogr.  Juurn.  vol.  xl.  no.  3. 

9|  X  6  :  pp.  260-294 :  diagnuns.  Sept«mlMr,  1912 

PaifSOh,  J.    DoToh  Sohiradcn  IWOh  LappUnd.    In  Mitt.  Gcs.  {.  Erdk.  Leipzig 

f.  1911.  Xteipzig,  Duncker  u.  Humblot*  1912 

9x6:  pp.  70-90  :  plat«s. 
Fmek,  Dr.  A.  Im  BiaQoid  ftiif  Spitsbergen.  In  Mitt.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.  Leipzig 

f.  1911.  LeipBg*  Dunokec  vu  Hiambk>t,  1912 

9x6:  pp.  48-51 :  plates. 
PMWk,  Dr.  WalUlir.  NatuxgmnltaD  im  Hoehgebirge. 

7J  X  5J  :  pp.122:  plates.  Stuttgart.  Strocker  ii.  Rchnuler,  1912 

A  simple,  correct  and  intereetingly  written  book  on  the  iormation  of 
tbe  Alps,  glaci«X8,  avfthmoheB,  ko. 
SOfHy,  J.  H.    La  route  dcB  Alpea.    Automobile  Berliet .    Lyon,  Dtaoger,  1912 

Hi  X  9  :  pp.  12  :  col.  plates  from  paintings  by  Jeanes. 
de  Saussure,  H.  B.    Voyages  dans  les  Alpes.    Partio  pitto^e^  (^uc.  0°*^ 

Edition  augmeatte  de«  Toyaget  en  Valaia»  au  Mont  Cervin  et  autour  du 

Mont  Rose.  Pari?,  Rschbachcr  [1912] 

Schomburg.  Hugo.   Auf  Schneeachuhen  und  zu  Fuss  durohs  bauerland. 

SammL  betohr.  tJnteibaltTmgasobTiften.  Br.  41. 

7i  X  5  :    pp.  108  :    map.  plates.      Berlin- Wilmersdorf,  Paetel,  1912 
Sequoia  and  Qenml  Grant  National  Parks.    General  Information,  season  of 
1912.  Washington,  Depart,  of  Interior,  1912 

9  X  (» :  pp.  22. 

Stoek,  E.  E.  Winter  alpine  climbing.  A  aozamble  on  the  Schreckhorn.  In 
Treasury,  London,  vol.  18,  no.  112.  January,  1912 

9  X  A| :  pp.  352-866 ;  ill. 

Ttfbot,  Frederttk  A.  A  New  Field  for  Moontaineen,  Chnada.  In  Chambers's 
Joum.  Oct.  1912 

10^  X  7 :  pp.  676-880. 

TiLf  BL  Pilatus-  Reisen  aus  vergangenen  Jahrhundertim  and  ana  der  OegenwarU 
Kulturgeschichtlieho  Bilder  eineB  Wandeduatigen. 

7i  X  5  :  pp.  52  :  ill.  Luzern,  Keller,  11) U 

Beproductions  of  many  intensting  old  views. 
United  States,  Department  of  Interior,  1912;  see  Crater,  Lake,  Glacier,  Mesa 
V^erde,  Mount  Kainier,  Sequoia,  Yellowstone  and   Yotiuuvite  National 
PtokB. 

VaUlat,  L^andre.  La  Savoie.  Fteia,  Ftoin,  1912 

Ik        t]  :    pp.  351. 

Wessels,  C.  Aiitonio  du  Aixdrade,  8.  J.  Een  ontdekkingsreiziger  in  de  Himalaya 
en  in  Tibet  (1624-1030).   In  Studien,  Antwerp,  Tol.  44,  No.  4.  1912 

10  X  fij  :  pp.  408-  I  JO. 

Whymper,  Edward.  Guide  u  Zerraatt  et  au  Cervin.  Premiere  edition  fran^aise. 

7i  X  5  :  pp.  xri,  243 :  maps,  iU.  Oendve.  JnUien  (1912) 

WHUams,  John.    The  uuanlinns  of  the  Odnmbia:    Mount  Hood.  Mount 

Adams,  and  Mount  St.  Helens.  Tacoma,  Williams,  1912 

10  X  7  :  pp.  143  :  plates  ool.  and  nnool. 
An  interesting  and  very  finely  iUustsatod  book,  a  suooessor  to  *Tlio 
mountain  that  was  God,'  j)rovioii8ly  noticed  liere. 
Der  Winter,    liiusirierte  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Wintersport.    Amt.  Zeitschrilt  d. 

deutschmi  n.d.  Oester.-Skiverbandes.  AT .  J ahrg.  191 1/12.  Sohriftleitung : 

W.  Schmid kunz.  MOnohen,  Verlag  d.  Beutoohen  Alpena.  1912 

11|  X  8i  :  pp.  406  :  plates. 
TeUowstone  Hatloiial  Puk.  Geological  history. 

9  X  6  :  pp.  23  :  ill.  Waamngton,  DepMt.  of  Interim,  1912 

—  General  Information,  season  of  1912. 

9  X  6 :  pp.  30.  Washington,  Depart,  of  Interior,  1912 

TOflUnita  National  Park.   General  Information,  season  of  1912. 

9x6:  pp.  22.  Washington,  Depart,  of  Interior,  1912 
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Ztitschrift  fur  Gletscherkunde.  Hsg.  v.  EdiuHcd  Bruckm  r.  VT  B  K  1911/12. 
iOi  X  7i  :  pp.  3d3  :  m*p8,  pUtas.  Berlin,  Bomtraej^er,  1912 

Among  the  «rHole8  are  the  following 

October.      K.  Oestreich,  Der  Tschochogletscher  in  Baltistan. 
December.    ().  1).  v.  Engcln,  Glacier  drainage  and  wastaj^e. 
May.  J.   V.  Buchanan,  Einwirkung  d.  Strahlung  auf  das 

Gletachereig. 

April.         B.  S.  Xmt»  Pkopeities  of  ioe :  eaq^erimental  stodiea. 


Older  Books, 

Bill,  John.   Obwrvatioos  cm  the  struotim  of  ghusien.  In  FhiL  Hag.  vol.  1 4, 
no.  96.  Deoemoer,  1867 

9  X  5J  :  pp.  481-504. 

Remarks  on  the  veined  straotnie  of  gleden.  Jn  FhQ.  Mag. 

9  X  5*  :   pp.  6.  April.  IS59 

[Budwortb,  Joseph.]    A  fortnight's  ramble  to  the  Lakes  in  Westmoreland, 
LanoMhira,  and  Ounberiand.   By  a  Rambler.  The  aeoond  edition. 
8f  X  5^  :  pp.  xzzii,  292  :  1  ]>lato.  Ix)ndon,  Niohola,  1796 

lUih,  B.  C.   Impressions.   The  diaiy  of  a  Bnropean  tour. 
8|  X  6^ :  pp.  xiv,  273  :  portrait.    London,  St.  Oatherine'a  Ftms  (1908) 
Moseley,  Canon  Henry.  On  the  veined  structure  of  the  ioe  of  glaciers. 
In  Phil.  :Ma.'.  London,  vol.  39,  no.  261.  April.  1870 

9  X  5J  :  pi>.  241-245  :  plate. 
Smith,  Albert   The  Mont  Blanc  room  at  the  Egyptian  HalL  Preecmted, 
by  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  to  the  ladies  in  the  gallerv,  on  the  OOOasion  of  the 
1856th  representation  of  <  Mont  Blanc,'  March  1, 1858. 
X  9| :  lithograph. 

Switzerland.    Tvcttcrs  fnnn  S\nt7,orlan(l  and  France  ;  written  during  a  residence 

of  between  two  and  three  years  in  different  parts  of  those  countries. 

0  X  6i  :  pp.  104 :  3  plateo.     Boston :  printed  for  WeUa  and  Lilly,  1819 

London :  re.printed  for  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  18SI 

Vol.  6,  no.  3  of  Voyafres  and  travelp. 
Thomson,  James.    On  1 1 u- plasticity  of  ice  ah  muuiiestcd  in  glaciers.  In  Phih 

Mag.  vol.  14,  no.  96.  Beoember,  1867 

9  X  6J  :  pp.  548-550. 
Whymper,  Edward.   A  new  playground  in  the  new  world.   In  Soribner's 

Mag.  vol.  88,  no.  0.  Jnnei  1908 

9}  X  6|:  pp.  688-600:  iU. 


ALPINE  ACCIDENTS  IN  1912. 

On  August  1  Herr  MoUmann  of  Hamburg,  aged  tweuty-seveu, 
made  the  tzayene  of  Pis  BernJna  with  the  guide  Franz  Fux  of 
St.  NiklauB  and  his  cousin  Severin  Fux.  Owing  to  enow  and 
fog  during  the  last  three  hours  the  party  only  reached  the  summit 
at  7  P.M.  They  attempted  the  descent  throiii:h  the  Labyrinth,  but 
were  corapello(l  by  a  heavy  snow-storm  to  bivouac  at  a  luMirlit  of 
about  25(M)  metres.  They  continued  tlieir  joiirnev  next  morning 
at  six,  but  Herr  M()llniann  was  too  exhausted  to  proceed  far  and 
unfortunately  died  of  exposure  at  eleven. 
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On  August  12  Hen  Ehun  Obenr,  Brasideiit  of  the  Akad.  AX}. 

Ziirich,  was  killed  on  the  Pflencher  Tribulann.  He  and  a  fellow- 
student  named  Leitner  had  reached  the  chimney  close  to  the  top.  in 
which  is  a  fixed  rope,  but  wishinfj  apparcTitly  to  make  a  new  route 
tiicy  followed  a  ledj^e  further  E.  until  they  gained  the  foot  of  a 
sharp  arete  leading  direct  to  the  summit. 

Obexer  had  climbed  the  arete  for  about  half  a  rope's  length  when  he 
drew  in  the  ro})e.  ap2>arently  with  the  intention  of  descending  by 
means  of  a  doubled  lope.  Either  the  rape  slipped  off  the  hehiy  or 
else  he  let  go,  for  suddenly  Leitner  saw  the  body  of  his  unfortunate 
comrade  flying  through  the  air  until  it  disappeared  down  the  oyer> 
hanging  preciynco. 

The  weather  was  misty  and  very  cold  and  the  following  day  snow 
set  in  and  lasted  several  davs. 

The  body  fell  into  the  enormous  gully  which  stretches  down  from 
the  gap  between  the  main  and  £.  peaks  some  1000  metres  to  the 
screes  at  the  foot  of  tiie  precipices  of  the  S.  face.  This  gully  is  so 
very  dangerous  from  continued  stone-falls  that  up  to  the  present 
attempts  to  recover  the  body  have  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  the 
great  risk. 

The  ])owcrs  and  ex})orionce  of  the  unfortunate  climber  were  not 
such,  especially  under  bad  conditions,  as  to  allow  him  with  safety  to 
make  experiments. 

About  August  15  Hteren  Karl  foUir  and  Lonii  iMflMr,  both 
of  Berne,  were  killed  on  the  Bflmliiidp^  apparently  by  the  breaking 
of  a  cornice  on  the  ardte.  Their  bodies  were  found  on  the  20th,  high 
up  on  the  snow  plateau  half-way  up  the  S.  precipices  (rf.  illus- 
tration '  A.J/  XXV.  p.  170).  The  skulls  were  badly  fractured  in  both 
cases. 

On  August  17,  two  Turin  tourists,  Si.  Federico  Bravo  and  O. 
Comaglia,  undertook  the  ascent  of  the  Punta  d'Arnas  from  the 
Rifugio  Gastaldi  with  the  guide  Demeniflo  CMagiMcL  About  30 
metres  imder  the  summit  they  started  to  cross  a  steep  snow  couloir. 
The  snow  gave  way  under  the  feet  of  the  leader,  Castagneri,  and  the 
party  were  carried  down  about  400  metres.  Bravo  came  to  himself 
and  \\ent  down  for  help,  but  the  rescuers  found  the  two  others 
dead. 

On  August  21  the  well-known  Ortler  piide  Josef  Angeier  of 
Oomagoi  was  killed  by  falling  into  a  crevasse  on  the  Orflsr 

Three  Dresden  climbers  started  on  August  20  to  ascend  the 
Ortler  by  the  Marltgrat.  Owing  to  extremely  unfavourable  con- 
ditions and  a  violent  snow-storm  they  were  compelled  to  bivouac. 
Thev  continued  the  ascent  next  morning.  This  was  observed  from 
Sulden  and  it  was  decided  to  despatch  two  guides  with  provisions  to 
their  encounter.  The  climbers  were  already  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Ortler  plateau,  where  they  met  the  guides,  who  were  not 
roped. 
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They  all  descended  together,  the  three  tourists  continuing  xoped 
while  the  two  guides  wont  ahead  unroped.  Suddenly  Angerer 
broke  through  into  an  enormous  crevasse.  One  of  the  tourists  who 
was  walking  alongside  was  only  saved  by  being  roped.  The  other 
guide  and  one  tourist  immediately  kmried  to  ikt  Payer  hut  to  fetoli 
heip,  but  although  a  guide,  Jakob  Thdny,  was  let  down  80  metiee  into 
the  crevasse  no  trace  of  the  unfortunate  man  could  be  found  and  the 
body  was  not  recovered  till  several  days  later. 

On  August  27  J.  Dengg,  jonr.,  aged  eighteen,  son  of  the  well-known 
guide  Dengg  of  Partenkirchen,  crossed  with  a  companion  the  Zuu- 
derngrat  (Wettersteingebirge).  Towards  evening  thick  weather  came 
on,  and  they  lost  themselves  on  the  Grosser  Hondsstallstkopf, 
and  were  forced  to  btvouac.  Next  day  they  attempted  to  descend 
the  ridge  covered  with  fresh  snow,  but  at  3  P.M.  young  Dengg  was 
unable  to  go  any  further.  His  companion  went  for  help  but  the 
elder  Dengg  only  arrived  to  find  his  son  unoonscious,  and  very  soon 
afterwards  the  young  man  expired. 

Many  other  accidents  are  reported,  but  where  the  details  are  not 
known  or  where  they  offer  no  mountaineering  interest  or  instruction 
they  are  not  here  repeated. 

THE  ACCIDENT  ON  THE  MONT  ROUGE  DE  PfiT^R^lT. 

Dr.  Paul  Preuss,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  party,  has  been  good 
enough  to  furnish  the  following  account  of  the  sad  disaster  on  the 
Mont  Kouge  de  Peteret  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  0.  Jones  and  the 
guide  Julius  Truffw  lost  their  lives. 

'  So  many  fantastic  and  incorrect  accounts  of  this  accident  have 
appeared  in  the  ordinary  newspapers,  and  in  some  cases  also  in 
Alpine  papers,  that  T  feel  impelled,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  the 
editor,  to  LMve  a  detailed  account  of  the  accident  and  a  criticism 
of  its  (  a  uses,  painful  though  it  is  to  me  to  revive  these  mournful 
memories. 

'  H.  0.  Jones,  his  young  wife  (they  had  been  married  but  a  fort- 
night), and  his  guide  J.  Trufier,  together  with  Q.  W.  Toung  and 
his  guide  J.  Knubd,  went  to  the  Gamba  hut  at  the  foot  of  the 

Innominata,  to  stay  there  for  several  days.  On  August  11  the  party 
(Mrs.  Jones  excepted)  made  the  first  ascent  of  tlie  N.  peak  of  the 
Dames  Anglaiscs.  On  August  12  I  came  to  the  liut  alone.  The 
weather  was  then  unfavourable,  and  Young  and  Kimlicl  went  down 
to  Courmayeur  ou  August  13.  On  August  15,  the  first  hue  day,  it 
was  decided,  as  fresh  snow  had  fallen  down  to  the  dOOO-metre  level, 
to  ascend  the  Hont  Rouge  de  Vit&tH  by  the  N.  ridge.  This  peak  is 
a  minor  summit  of  the  P^ter^t  ridge  and  has  a  height  of  2951 
metres  :  there  was  no  snow  on  it.  It  had  not  yet  been  ascended 
from  this  side,  but  no  partifular  difhculties  were  expected. 

*  Jones,  his  wife,  and  Trulfer  put  on  the  rope  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  Fresnay  (Jlacier.    The  actual  climbing  did  not  begin  until 
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the  depression  between  tlio  Mont  Rouge  and  the  Aiguille  Noire 
was  reached.  Jones  asked  me  to  go  ahead  by  myself,  to  reconnoitre 
the  best  route.  The  rocks  are  rather  complicated.  His  object  was 
to  save  his  wife  any  unnecessary  work ;  she  was  rather  untrained. 
It  did  not  seem  probable  that  any  BerionB  diffienlties  would  be 
encountered.  The  guide  led  and  Mrs.  Jones  went  next.  Jones 
went  last  on  the  rope,  so  as  to  help  his  wife  from  below  ;  he  earned 
the  slack  of  the  rope  (about  15  metres)  which  eonnected  him  with 
his  wife  loosely  roiled  around  his  arm.  Unfortunately  he  rejected 
my  advice,  that  his  wife,  being  the  weakest  member  of  the  party, 
should  go  last ;  he  referred  to  the  possibility  of  having  to  do  traverses. 
The  clmibing  is  approximately  of  the  same  order  of  diffioiiltj  as 
the  Daumenschartenweff  on  the  Ftinffingerspitse.  The  roped 
party  progressed  very  slowly,  so  that  I  was  able  to  cover  much 
ground  and  reconnoitre  it  thoroughly.  At  first  we  kept  sub- 
stantially to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  ;  then,  in  order  to  avoid  an 
obstacle,  we  went  out  a  little  on  the  Fresnay  side.  I  was  on  easy 
ground,  about  6  metres  above  the  guide,  when  the  latter  was  just 
about  to  leave  a  short  chimney,  by  going  to  the  left.  Mrs.  Jones 
was  about  2  metres  below,  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  in  a  good 
position  (about  16  metres  of  loose  rope  lying  on  the  ground  in 
between).  Jones  was  immediately  below  his  wife.  A  handhold, 
about  the  size  of  half  a  brick,  came  away  when  the  guide  (who 
hitherto,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  had  climbed  quite  carefully) 
trusted  his  weight  to  it ;  he  fell  over  backwards,  and  the  others 
were  carried  away.  No  sound  was  uttered.  All  three  fell  down 
the  wall  (which  overhangs  below)  and  on  to  the  Fresnay  glacier, 
which  is  about  300  metres  below.  The  catching  of  the  rope,  hanging, 
and  similar  nonsense,  which  appeared  in  some  newspapers,  did  not 
occur.  The  next  day  we  brought  the  bodies  down  to  Courmayeur 
without  particular  dithculty. 

'  The  breaking  out  of  a  handhold  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
accident,  a  subsidiary  cause  being  perhaps  the  defective  techni(jue 
of  not  distributing  one*s  weight  properly,  and  of  trusting  <me's 
whole  weight  to  a  single  hold.  Still  1  feel  inclined  to  consider  the 
fall  of  the  leader,  caused  by  a  mishap,  as  an  unfortunate  accident 
which  might  perhaps  happen  to  anybody.  But  I  consider  the  real 
reason  why  this  accident  resulted  in  a  catastrophe  involving  the 
death  of  three  victims  to  be  the  wrong  order  of  ro})ing,  which 
reduced  the  possibilities  of  the  rope  as  a  safeguard.  The  general 
principles  relating  to  the  use  of  the  rope,  in  my  opinion,  include 
among  others  the  following:  the  weakest  member  of  a  party  of 
three  climbing  up  rocks  should  go  last;  the  length  of  the  rope 
between  him  and  the  second  should  be  smaller  than  that  between 
the  latter  and  the  leader,  so  tliat  the  weakest  can  be  placed  in  the 
middle  in  cases  of  traverses,  without  anv  need  for  altering  all  the 
tying ;  no  roped  member  of  such  a  party  should  be  allowed  to 
climb  below  the  weakest  member.' 
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THE  ACCJDE^^T  ON  THE  ALETSCHHORN. 

DEATH  OF  UK.  ANJJKEAS  FISCHEK. 

At  4  A.M.  on  July  20,  Dr.  Andrass  Fiacher,  Dr.  Ernst  Jenny  and  the 

guide  Ulrich  Alnior  left  the  Conrordia  Hut  to  ascend  the  Aletschhom 
by  the  rib  of  rocks  leading  to  the  AJetsehjoch,    On  the  Col  the  party 
was  surprised  hy  thick  mist.    The  summit  was.  however,  jEjained  in 
safety.    The  descent  was  comnien(  ed  hy  the  S.  side  to  the  Aletach 
Hut.    The  wind,  however,  soon  became  a  hurricane,  and  masses  of 
driving  snow  made  progress  almost  impossible.   Several  couloirB  had 
to  be  crossed,  which  became  a  matter  of  great  danger,  as  steps  were 
no  sooner  made  than  they  were  filled  with  masses  of  snow.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  party 
decided  to  repain  the  summit  and  to  attempt  the  descent  }>y  the 
Mittel  Aletsch  (xlacier,  which  route  is  under  ordinary  conditions  little 
more  than  a  walk,  and  which  tliey  expected  would  be  more  sheltered. 
With  great  exertion  they  regained  the  summit,  but  on  the  descent 
got  too  much  to  the  right  into  crevassed  country,  and  were  forced 
to  remount  to  the  Aletschjoch.  The  storm  now  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  gave  up  any  idea  of  forcing  the  descent  lest  their 
strength  sliould  give  out  entirely.    They  dug  a  shoulder-deep  hole 
ill  the  snf)w  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Aletschjoch  to  get.  if  possible, 
some  shelter.    The  hurricane  of  snow,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  however,  never  relaxed  for  an  instant,  so  that  they 
were  soon  buied  up  to  their  heads.  All  that  night  the  storm  raged 
to  such  a  frightful  degree  that  it  looked  as  though  they  must  be 
buried  in  the  snow.   The  moment  it  was  Hght  they  made  a  fresh 
attempt  to  descend  by  tlie  steep  N.E.  slopes  of  the  Mittel  Aletsch 
Glacier — sinking  up  to  their  waists  in  snow.    Dr.  Fischer  suddenly 
collapsed  and  fell  out  of  his  steps  down  the  slo]).-.    He  was  held  up 
by  the  rope,  but  it  was  nearly  half  an  hour  before  he  could  be 
rescued  from  his  perilous  position,  and  he  expired  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards.    The  autopsy  showed  that  his  neck  was 
broken. 

The  other  two  struggled  downwards,  but  only  gained  the  junction 
of  the  Mittel  Aletsch  with  the  Gross  Alet.sch  Glacier  at  nightfall. 
Aimer  had  been  compelled  to  discard  his  spectacles  owing  to  the  mist, 
and  his  eyes  were  so  affected  that  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  attempt 
to  cross  the  Glacier,  and  remained  where  he  was,  only  reaching  the 
Belalp  Hotel  at  9.30  A.M.  on  the  22nd.  Dr.  Jenny,  however,  reached 
the  Ei(  (h  r  Furka  Hotel  at  1 1  p.m.  the  same  night  (2l8t).  Dr.  Jenny 
suffered  from  frostbite  of  the  right  hand  and  face,  but  was  able  to 
leave  the  hotel  on  the  2.5th.  Two  days'  careful  treatment  in  a  dark 
.room  restftred  Ulrich  Aimer  to  his  normal  health.  Dr.  Fischer's 
body  was  hually  recovered  by  a  search-party  of  guides. 
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Thus  died  on  the  mountains  he  loved  so  well  a  very  remarkable 
man.  Son  of  tlie  puidf  Johann  FisrluT,  who,  in  1874,  was  killed 
on  the  Hroiiillard  (jjacior  with  Mr.  Garth  Marshall,  I'lrich  Aimer 
alone  escaping  ;  brother  of  Johann  Fischer  who,  again  with  our 
own  people,  Donkin  and  Fox,  was  killed  in  1888  on  Dych  Tau, 
Andreas  Fischer  was  bom  at  Brienzwiler  near  Meiringen  in  1865. 
Dr.  CSoolidge  has  kindly  informed  me  that  Fischer  obtained  his 
F&hrer  Patent  on  June  23,  1891,  but  already  in  1889  the  young 
man  accompanied  tlie  late  Mr.  C.  T.  Dent  and  Mr.  Freshfield  to 
the  C'aiicasus,  and  he  was  one  of  the  search  party  who  found  the 
last  bivouac  of  the  unfortunate  party  of  the  previous  year.  The 
history  of  the  search  expedition  has  been  well  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  C.  T.  Dent  in  *  A.J.'  xv.,  26-39. 

Fischer,  however,  was  not  content  to  rely  on  the  precarious  pro* 
fession  of  a  guide.  He  acquired  successively  his  certincates  of  master 
of  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  was  for 
some  years  stationed  at  Grindelwald.  By  dint  of  very  hard  work 
and  much  self-denial  he  was  able  in  1899  to  take  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  of  the  University  of  Berne.  For  some  years  he 
had  been,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  teacher  of  languages  at  the 
Upper '  BeaJaohule '  in  Bftle.  He  wrote  English  practically  like  an 
Englishman,  and  spoke  it  ezceedin^y  well.  But  ms  greatest  delist 
was  to  get  away  to  the  mountains.  His  interest  in  them  noyer 
flairued,  and  scarcely  a  season  passed  but  he  spent  most  of  his  hard- 
earned  holiday  among  them — usually  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
Aimers. 

Little  more  need  be  said  about  the  accident.  They  battled  like 
men  bat  the  mountain  won. 

[From  published  reports  supplemented  by  private  information 
kindly  supplied  by  Canon  Sloman  and  others.]  J.  P.  F. 


THE  ACCIDENT  ON  THE  PIC  DU  MIDI  D'OSSAU. 

HooH  Rose  Pope,  of  Eton  and  New  College,  was  killed  on  0(  to1)er  7 
while  ascending  a  couloir  on  to  the  north  ridge  of  the  Pic  du 
Midi  d'Ossau.  above  Pan.  His  body  was  recovered  on  October  16 
by  a  party  of  friends  and  Swiss  guides.  A  man  of  fine  intellectual 
promise,  of  great  charm  of  character  and  manner,  and  an  all-round 
athlete — he  represented  Oxford  at  lawn  tennis  this  season— his 
interest  centred  in  mountaineering,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  a 
remarkable  group  of  Eton  and  Oxford  friends  whose  a.ssociation 
ktt^ly  produced  the  '  Oxford  Mountaineering  Essays.'  Endowed 
with  phenomenal  heiL'ht,  strength,  and  reach,  his  style  in  climbing 
was  practically  perfect  in  its  trrace,  security,  and  finish.  Those  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  considered  him  the  greatest  rock- 
climber  of  his  time,  and  he  showed  promise  of  being  an  unrivalled 
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moimtaineer.  One  of  the  best  of  S\vi8S  guides  said  of  him  '  Mr. 
Pope  could  not  fall  on  difficult  rock  or  ice,'  and  his  ascent,  with  two 
friends,  of  the  Dent  Blanche  by  a  new  ridge  from  the  W.,  this  season, 
mufit  take  rank  with  the  few  great  guideless  first  ascents  made  iu 
the  Alps.  Only  an  unacoountable  oombination  of  oiicimiBtances 
oonld  liaye  oansed  his  iaXL  on  a  pasaage  when,  with  a  companion  of 
anything  like  equal  skill  and  caution,  no  rope  would  have  been  used. 
He  knew  the  risk  and  the  charm  of  solitary  w^andcring,  and  wrote 
of  it  with  singular  fclicitv.  Tn  the  case  of  few  men  could  the 
dangerous  practice  be  considered  less  blameworthy.  The  presence 
of  a  friend  as  witness  of  the  unexplained  accident  tliat  brought 
about  his  death  could  only  have  hastened  by  a  few  days  the  gathering 
of  friends  and  contemporazies  who  brought  him  to  rest  at  Orthec, 
within  sight  of  the  mountains.  Mountaineering  has  lost  by  his 
premature  death  the  man  most  signally  qualified  by  an  ideal  com- 
bination of  qualities  to  carry  on  and  exalt  its  highest  traditions 
in  the  coming  years. 

G.  W.  Y. 


NEW  EXPEDITIONS  IN  1911  AND  1912. 

Graian  Alps. 

PuNTA  Fexilta  (3054  m.  =  10,020  ft.).— August  10,  1912.  Mr.  G. 
Yeld  with  Benjamin  and  Augustin  Pession  of  Val  Tournanche 
ascended  this  peak  from  the  Valnontey  by  the  Grangetta  glen  in 
6  hours  from  Cogue.  The  ascent  is  steep  but  not  difficult.  The  view 
of  the  Cogne  basin  from  the  stmmut  is  very  fine.  The  party  did  not 
ascend  wholly  by  the  W.  ar^  which  is  so  conspicuous  from  the 
Cogne  meadows,  though  they  climbed  portions  of  it.  The  N.W. 
face  consists  mainly  of  tireat  slabs.  They  descended  on  the  Valeille 
side  and  kept  to  the  E.  of  the  P.  di  Visjiusa  of  the  new  map.  and 
then  turninjz  W.  eventually  strurk  a  path  above  Silvenoire.  Cogne 
was  reached  in  3  hrs.  25  mius.,  halts  in».luded. 

PuNTA  Nbra  (of  the  Eanx  Rouges  Valley)  (306i  m.  10»053  ft.). — 
August  12, 1912.  The  same  party  climbed  this  peak,  which  is  very 
conspicuous  from  the  road  between  Cretaz  anid  Cogne,  in  about 
4  hrs.  30  mins.  from  the  Chavanis  pastures  by  a  rather  roundabout 
route.  Tliere  are  four  very  con.'^picuous  jiendarmes  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  peak  which  make  a  brave  show  from  Cojjne.  The  most 
westerly  of  these  (which  seemed  to  the  party  to  be  the  highest, 
though  the  new  map  gives  that  pre-eminence  to  one  of  the  others) 
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was  first  climbed.  The  party  then  proceeded  aloi^  the  ndge 
tofwaids  the  peak,  but  the  last  gendarme,  which  very  much 
resembles  a  teacaddy  in  appearance,  was  found  to  be  undercut, 
BO  the  party  had  to  descend  and  traverse  one  or  two  gullies  to  reach 
the  apparent  col  at  the  foot  of  the  actual  peak.  They  then  ascended 
over  the  big  red  rock,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  eol»  to 
the  sunumt  by  the  N.  ridge.  The  view  is  exceptionally  fine.  The 
descent  was  made  first  by  the  easy  S.  face  and  then  by  the  S.W. 
ridge  and  the  big  band  of  snow  which  was  one  of  the  chief  features 
of  the  mountain  this  year  when  seen  from  Cogne.  A  good  glissade 
was  here  enjoyed.  The  King's  path  in  the  Kaux  Rouges  valley 
was  then  gained  (in  42  mins.  from  the  summit)  and  followed  till  it 
eventually  joined  the  track  from  the  Bardoney  chalets.  Cogne 
was  leaohed  in  4  hrs.  4  mins.  from  the  top,  halts  indnded.  The 
only  previous  ascent  recorded  was  made  by  S.  Cloza  on  July 
19,  1880,  by  the  E.  face  and  N.  ridge.  (See  Dr.  Agostino 
Ferrari's  '  Statistic  a  delle  Prime  Asoensiom/  in  'Boll.  C.A.I.' 
vol.  39,  pp.  136-7.) 

Ptccola  Uja  di  Ciardoney  (3312  m.  =  10,866  ft.).— August  14, 
1912.  The  same  party  having  reached  the  CoUe  di  Ciardoney  from 
Cogne  by  way  of  the  S.  CoUe  di  Sengie  and  the  Ciaidoney  glacier 
asMnded  this  peak  by  the  W.  avdte,  the  route  followed  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Oliver  on  September  4, 1896.*  On  their  way  back  the  party  left  the 
W.  arete  when  some  distance  from  the  summit  and  went  down  direct 
to  the  Ciardoney  glacier.  The  view  from  the  summit  was  very 
extensive  and  included  the  Yiso  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  whilst  the 
travellers  looked  down  into  both  parts  of  the  little  known  Val 
Soera,  which  are  separated  by  the  ridge  nmning  south  from 
the  Kccola  tTja.  This  ridge  has  for  its  highest  point  the  Pants 
di  Yal  Soera,  first  asoendM  by  Messrs.  Irving  and  Tyndale  on 
August  14,  1912. 

The  party  returned  to  Cogne  by  the  S.  CoUe  di  Sengie  and  the 
Valeille. 

PuxTA  DI  Valetta,  North  Peak  (3318  m.  =10,886  ft.).— August  16, 
1912.  The  same  party  ascended  this  peak  vid  the  Valetta  Alp  and 
the  Comba  della  Valetta.  They  travened  the  Valetta  glacier  which 
was  very  white  and  clean  to  the  foot  of  the  peak,  and  reached  the 
top  by  the  rocks  and  snow  of  the  W.  face.  The  times  taken  were 
unnecessarily  long.  Probably  most  parties  would  make  the  ascent 
in  about  5^  hrs.  The  descent  was  made  by  the  same  route.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  whole  way  from  the  V'ainontey  to  the 
glacier  is  very  steep. 

PUNTA  DKL  Tu7  (3892  m.  =  11,129  ft.).— August  18, 1912.  The 
same  party  ascended  this  peak  from  the  King's  Camp  at  Lanxon 
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in  about  3  hrs.  40  mins.  walking.  They  varied  their  route  of  last 
year  by  taking  the  E.  ridge  the  whole  way.  There  was  niueh 
fresh  snow.  They  descended  the  N.  ridge  almost  in  its  entirety 
to  the  S.  PuHso  del  Tuf  and  thence  went  straight  down  to 
LauEon. 

BiDGB  FROM  Pta.  SGA£BTTA'(d004  m.  =  9853  ft.)  TO  FcA.  Nbra 
(3064  m.  =  10,050  ft.).— R.  L.  G.  Irving  and  H.  E.  G.  Tyndale, 
August  10,  1912.  Leaving  a  camp  near  the  Brouillot  huts  (3  hrs. 
from  Togno),  we  ascended  tho  IJassa  di  Peratza.  After  halting 
there  wliilo  a  heavy  snowstorm  expended  its  first  fury,  we  went 
over  the  Cinia  di  Peratza  to  the  Testa  di  Nouva.  The  direct 
descent  to  the  Col  de  I'Aiietta  was  too  riflky»  but  we  found  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  way  down  the  N.W.  face  and  made  a  short  traverse 
to  the  col,  the  local  name  for  which  is  not  Arietta  but  Nouva. 
From  there  an  easy  climb  over  a  nameless  peak  led  to  the  base  of 
the  Scaletta.  This  gave  iis  an  interesting  ascent,  easier  than  it  4 
had  looked  from  a  distance.  The  descent  by  the  S,  face  was  easy, 
but  the  ridge  we  followed  to  the  Col  Miserin  had  several  sensational 
little  bits  on  it.  From  the  Col  Miserin  we  ascended  a  peak 
which  might  be  called  the  Cima  del  Lago  di  Miserin  (?  3020  m.) 
from  til*'  summit  of  which  the  ridge  branches  off  towards  the  Lavina. 
We  followed  the  N.  ridge  which  has  several  small  towers  on  it  to 
the  gap  to  the  S.  of  Pta.  Xera.  An  easy  descent  from  the 
gap  took  us  down  to  the  Lago  di  ^liserin.  Most  of  the  ridge 
from  the  Testa  di  Nouva  seems  to  be  new,  excepting  of  course 
the  Scaletta. 

We  took  about  5  hours  for  the  whole  ridge ;  the  climbing  is 
interesting  and  the  views  into  the  upper  Yil  Campigha  and  the 
Combe  containing  the  Lago  di  Miserin  are  exceptionally  fine. 

Pta.  Lavinetta  (2983  ra.  =  9784  ft.)  AND  TOBBE  dt  LA\^NA 
(3308  m.  =  10,850  ft.)  by  the  S.W.  Ridge.  The  siinie  party.— 
August  11,  1912,  we  ascended  the  Bardoney  Glen  to  the  final  liollow- 
below  the  Col  Bardoney.  Instead  of  going  to  the  actual  col  we  went 
up  a  snow  gully  to  an  obvious  jag  in  the  ridge,  a  short  distance  N.E. 
of  the  col  and  slightly  higher.  The  ridge  was  found  to  bear  many 
towers.  It  took  only  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  Lavinetta,  but 
another  4  hours  from  there  to  the  S.  summit  of  the  Lavina.  Generally 
we  traversed  when  neccssarv  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  ridge,  but 
in  one  ])la(  e,  about  an  hour  from  the  summit,  W(>  got  on  to  a  grassy 
ledge  rujuuug  across  the  S.E.  wall,  and  had  a  hard  climb  up  a 
steep  crack  before  regaining  the  ridge.  There  is  more  than  a 
mile  of  ridge,  and  no  considerable  stretch  of  it  is  easy.  We  were 
f^d  to  find  no  difficulties  on  the  des(  »>nt  by  the  N.  ridge  and  the 
ridge  that  leads  from  it  to  the  Col  des  Eaux  Rouges. 

Torn  T^K  Grauson  (3237  m.  =  10,617  ft.).  Traverse  of 
3  Peaks.  The  same  party.  — Au.ffust  16,  1912.  The  highest  (E.) 
peak,  first  chmbed  by  Mr.  Yeld  in  1909,  was  reached  by  a  good 
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route  up  the  K.  face.  The  ridge  descending  towards  the  central 
peak  is  formed  by  a  great  dyke  of  dark  rock.  The  descent  of 
this  resembles  that  of  the  E.  ridge  of  the  inaooessiblf  pinnacle  in 
Skyc,  but  the  edge  is  smoother.  From  the  gap  betw<'en  the  E. 
and  central  peaks  we  reached  the  base  of  a  tooth  wliich  com- 
pletely ballled  us.  We  had  to  descend  some  way  on  the  S.  side 
before  we  could  climb  back  to  the  ridge,  close  to  the  top  of  the 
central  peftk.  The  lowest  (W.)  peak  is  easUy  reached  bom  the 
latter.  The  descent  on  the  W.  side  is  made  down  a  steep  short 
gully  full  of  loose  rocks  to  a  groat  hollow,  the  rim  of  which  we  crossed 
to  the  S.E.  face  of  the  ?ta.  Garin  and  reached  its  summit  from  this 
point  without  any  dithculty  at  all. 

Pta.  di  Valsoera  (3191  m.  =  10,466  ft.).  The  same  party.— 
August  13,  1912.  Reached  from  Cogne  via  the  Valeille,  the  S. 
Co]]e  des  Sengie,  the  CbUe  delle  Uje,  a  small  glader,  and  the  N.W. 
ridge.  The  ascent  is  short  but  quite  of  the  Oluunoniz  Aiguille  type. 
The  S.E.  ridge  affords  a  simple  descent. 

If  combined  with  the  ascent  of  the  (Jr.  Uja  di  Ciardoney  it  provides 
a  most  interesting  but  long  day  from  Cogne.  Those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  Glacier  di  Ciardoney  on  a  sunny 
morning  will  not  regret  a  very  early  start. 

Pta.  di  Fobzo  (3303  nu  =  10,834  ft.)  bt  the  W.  Rcdob.  The 
same  party  with  G.  H.  Bullock.— August  8,  1912.  The  Valeffle  was 
ascended  to  the  Valeille  huts.  [You  can  trust  the  map  for  the 
existence  of  tiiese  huts,  which  are  all  but  invisible  from  the  king's 
path.  They  can  be  tracked  down  among  the  surrounding  boulders 
by  ff)Ilowing  one  of  several  converging  lines  of  filth.]  It  is  best  to 
avoid  a  small  track  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  Valeille  stream  and  follow 
the  king's  path  to  the  second  of  two  branch  paths  which  descend 
to  a  bridge  near  the  huts. 

A  broad  steep  shoulder  next  to  the  great  W.  buttress  of  the  Forzo 
was  ascended  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  hollow  below 
the  S.  end  of  the  Arolla  glacier.  Above  this  a  short  rock  wall, 
steep  shale,  and  one  or  two  large  smooth  .slabs  were  climbed  close 
to  the  steep  end  of  the  glacier  and  the  W.  ridge  of  the  Forzo  struck 
near  point  3063  m.  in  the  zoAToif  ^^^V- 

The  route  along  the  ridge  gave  good  climbing,  free  from  serious 
difficulty  in  spite  of  heavy  rain  and  snow.  We  descended  to  the 
Po.  Muraille  Kouge,  the  height  of  which  should  probably  be  nearw 
3200  m.  than  3105  m.  We  went  round  the  base  of  the  Arolla  peaks, 
breaking  throu«:h  an  excessively  sodden  snow  bridge  on  the  way, 
to  the  N.  end  of  the  glacier.  The  proper  Clo.  di  Arolla  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  N.,  but  we  went  to  a  well-marked  notoh 
and  descended  from  it  to  the  Val  Bardoney.  The  first  30  feet 
on  the  other  side  was  on  steep  sloping  ledges  and  the  notch  is 
evidently  a  bad  alternative  to  the  C9e.  <U  Arolla  which  has  a  king's 
path  descending  from  it. 
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Daupkine. 

The  E.  Arete  of  the  Meue  reached  between  the  First 
AND  Second  Towers  —  fbom  the  Etan^ons  Valley,—  On 
July  28,  1913,  Herren  Guido  and  Blax  Mayer  with  the  Dolomite 
guides  Angelo  Dibona  and  Luigi  Rica,  completed  this  often-mooted 
ascent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Emil  Zsigmondy  lost  his 
life  in  1885  in  an  attempt  to  climb  this  wall,  and  a  further  fatal 
accident  was  reported  in  *  A. J.'  xxvi.  p.  77  to  M.  de  Rufz.  These 
attempts  were  made  from  the  great  snowband  wiiu  h  divides  the  face 
longitudinally  into  two  portions.  The  present  party  climbed  the 
whole  face.  The  lower  part  was  oyeroome  by  gaining  the  great  snow 
gully  in  the  line  oi  the  Grand  Pie  and  then  traveising  to  the  right 
into  the  great  couloir  descending  from  the  Breche  Zsigmondy. 
This  was  quitted  about  200  metres  up  on  its  E.  side,  and  then  up  a  sort 
of  staircase  of  snow  fields  and  terraces  the  W.  or  hij^hest  end  of  the 
great  snowband  was  reached.  From  here  the  iip}»er  part  of  the 
face  was  climbed  nearly  in  a  direct  line,  the  summit  ridge  being 
gained  between  the  first  and  second  tower.  A  detailed  note  of  the 
expedition  is  given  in  *  Mittheilmigen,*  1912,  p.  246.  The  actual 
time  taken  in  the  ascent  was  12  hours.  The  descent  to  the  Bocher 
de  I'Aigle  down  the  icy  N.  face  was  done  in  the  dark.  The  lower  part 
of  the  S.  wall  is  stated  to  offer,  with  few  exceptions,  no  great  technical 
rock-difficulties,  but  requires  considerable  work  in  ice.  The  ii})per 
portion,  however,  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  most 
difHcuIt  Dolomite  climbs,  and  of  course  the  much  greater  altitude  is 
an  important  factor. 

Pennines. 

Pent  Blanche  (4364  m.  =  14.318  ft.).  Ascent  by  the  W. 
Face  and  Traverse.— August  17,  1912,  G.  Mallory.  H.  E.  L.  Porter 
and  H.  R.  Pope.  The  AV.  face  of  the  Dent  Blanche  in  its  lower 
part  may  be  conceived  as  forming  two  sections.  Firstly  (from 
S.  to  N.)  a  flat  face,  and  secondly  a  shallow  basin.  The  dividing 
line  is  a  dark  bluff  of  rocks,  so  that  the  basin  lies  between  the  dark 
blufl  and  the  W.  arlte.  This  basin  is  the  delta  of  a  big  couloir, 
the  dark  bluff  being  the  containing  wall  of  the  delta. 

This  dark  bluff  wns  our  objective.  The  narrow  glacier  which 
approaches  it  presented  no  considerabh^  difiiculty.  Our  course 
(lantern)  started  near  the  N.  and  continually  approached  the  S. 
bank.  At  6  a.m.,  something  less  than  3|  hrs.  after  leaving  Alpe 
Bricolla,  we  were  near  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  halted  half  an 
hour  for  the  light.  We  proceeded  up  the  dark  bluff,  which  turned 
out  to  be  red,  and  continued  roughly  in  a  straight  line  till  we  joined 
the  8.  arete,  10  minutes  below  tlje  summit  (10.30  a.m.).  The  lower 
rocks  were  very  stce]),  but  a  series  of  chimneys  somewhat  upon 
the  left-hand  side  took  us  up  in  the  most  delectable  fashion  without 
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any  serious  difficulty  (Pope  leading).  After  this  lower  section  we 
kept  to  a  definite  though  not  prominent  rib ;  it  was  in  no  wise 

difficult  to  climl). 

The  conditions  in  general  were  not  good  ;  the  mountain  had 
not  been  climbed  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  a  Zermatt  party 
which  we  observed  on  the  S.  arete  turned  buck  at  the  tirst  gendarme. 
They  were,  however,  for  this  climb,  excellent.  The  steep  lower 
rocks  were  entirely  fiee  of  ice  and  snow,  and  higher  up  t^e  snow 
was  yery  good.  Nothing  fell  in  the  shallow  couloirs  on  either  side 
of  us.  In  descending  we  doubled  160  ft.  of  spare  rope  to  avoid 
the  big  gendarme,  and  then  traversed  back  to  the  arSte  without 
difficulty. 

G.  Mallory. 

Bernese  OberUmd. 

Travbbbe  of  Strahlhfimer  and  Strahlgrat  to  point  8330  on  Federal 
map.— On  August  6,  1912,  Miss  Maye  Bruce  and  Canon  A.  Sloman 

with  Johann  Elsig,  guide,  left  the  Eggishprn  Hotel  5  a.m.  diverging 
from  the  path  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  tlie  Marjelon  Sea  6  a.m. 
They  mounted  diagonally  at  first  N.W,  and  then  N.,  reaching  the 
first  summit,  303U  on  map,  at  8.10  a.m.  They  then  traversed 
successively  the  points  marked  3053,  3080,  3061,  3i04,  3279,  arriving 
at  the  highest  point,  marked  3330,  about  9.30  A.M.  It  is  possible  to 
keep  on  Uie  ardte  the  whole  way,  and  the  rocks  are  good.  There  is  no 
sensational  difficulty,  but  it  is  an  interesting  scramble.  A  snow- 
storm, which  caught  the  party  on  the  ridge,  near  the  last  summit, 
made  it  unsafe  in  the  guide's  opinion  to  descend  directly  on  to  the 
small  snowfield  whicli  lies  immediately  to  the  8.  of  point  3330,  so 
they  returned  by  the  same  route,  regainmg  the  hotel  at  3  p.m. 
For  a  short  expedition  it  can  be  recommended, 

A.  Sloman. 

Mettenberg  (3()17  m.=y895  ft.)  by  the  N.  Arete.— August  19, 
1912.  Dr.  Rudolf  Beck  and  Dr.  Alfred  Leuchtag,  with  the  guides 
£mil  Steuri  of  Grindelwald  and  Josef  Maria  Biner  of  St.  Niklaus,  left 
the  top  of  the  Milchbachloch  at  7  a.m.  Seen  from  here  the  N.  end 
gendarme  of  the  N.  arete  looks  like  a  sharp  slender  tower,  whereas 
seen  from  the  E.  from  the  T'nter  Wt-clisel  it  looks  hroad  and  massive. 
It  is  crowned  hy  a  big  cairn  built  by  the  guides  £mil  and  Fritz  Steuri 
a  few  years  ago. 

From  the  Unter  Wechsel  they  followed  a  slightly  marked  goat  track 
and  took  to  the  rocks  on  the  £.  face  below  the  above-mentioned 
tower,  about  1900  m.  Up  steep,  and  in  places  difficult,  rocks  they 
reached  the  crest  of  the  N.  arete  in  the  gap  a  few  minutes  8.  of  the 
tower,  the  ascent  so  far  having  been  in  the  X.E.  flank.  They 
ascended  the  tower,  and  at  11  began  the  ascent  oi  the  ardte.  The 
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ai^te  was  followed  witlioiit  ezeeenva  difficulty  to  the  gap  S.  of  Point 
2419,  but  was  daugerouB  through  very  rotten  rock.   The  rocks — 

previously  Kalk,  now  changed  to  crystalline  primitive  rock.  There 
followed  maguificent  climbing  up  the  arSte.   At  3.25  they  reached 

the  point  where  the  arete  turns  E.,  from  where,  up  snow-slopes,  they 
reached  the  summit  at  4.12.  Time  required  from  Grindeiwald, 
about  12  hours — route  much  more  interesting  than  the  ordinary  one 
{'  Alpina;  1912,  p.  175). 

BregagUa  Group, 

Piz  Badile  (3311  m.  =  10,863  ft.,  S.  map  i  3307  m.  Lurani  and 
/.  maps).  By  the  N.  face  (sic),  Signori  Gaetano  Scotti,  Angelo  and 
Romano  Calegari,  July  30-31,  August  3,  1911.* 

[The  X.  face  of  Piz  Badile — as  seen  from  Soglio — is  really  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  faces,  N.E.  and  N.W.,  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  N.  or  Sassfura  buttress.  The  route  described  below 
commences  on  the  K.B.  or  Bondasca  face,  but  soon  takes  to  the 
buttresB,  up  yrhioh,  with  frequent  short  digressions  to  the  W.  and 
occasional  ones  to  the  E.  face,  it  proceeds  to  the  summit.] 

July  29.— Party  explored  route  from  a  biyouac  near  tne  Sassfura 
huts. 

July  30, — 5.15  A.M.  left  bivouac  ;  by  dt-bris  to  the  small  Cengalo 
glacier,  up  this  quickly  to  the  first  rocks  of  the  mountain,  where 
boots,  axes,  and  all  superfluous  luggage  deposited.  KktlenMhe 
put  on  (6.30  A.U.).  Up  the  repulsiydy  smooth  and  at  first  rotten 

rocks  of  the  N.E.  face  between  the  precipitous  N.  ice  coulou-  of  the 
Colle  del  Cengalo  and  the  mountain's  immense  N.  buttress,  then  W. 
by  tiny  ledges  ('pitons'  fixed)  towards  a  notch  in  said  buttress, 
attained  finally  by  perilous  and  delicate  gymnastics.  Then  up  the 
buttress  till  forced  on  to  its  W.  slope,  whence  a  disintegrated 
crevice  leads  back  to  the  knife-edged  crest.  Along  this  till  too 
steep,  then  a  short  descent  again  on  W.  side  oyer  smooth,  holdless 
slabs  (pitons).  Now  up  a  yertical  (  i  n  k,  avoiding  conspicuous 
gully  of  black  ice,  till  a  most  difficult  slab  gives  access  to  narrow 
gravelly  ledge.  (Halt  11  11.30  a.m.)  Further  progress  appears 
hopeless,  neverthcle^is  attempt  is  made  ;  rocks  smooth  as  glass,  ex- 
posure indescribable,  party  crawls  upwards  by  minute  irregularities. 
Nowhere  can  the  leader  secure  himself  or  his  followers.  Small  gap 
in  crest  attained  only  to  be  forced  back  at  once  on  to  W.  slope, 
whence  (rope  and  piton)  crevice  is  reached  by  most  difficult  trayerses. 
Up  this  crevice,  rather  easier,  but  rotten  rooks,  to  '  little  platform.* 
Next  vertical  and  perfectly  smooth  step  is  scaled  by  a  human 
pyramid,  aided  by  pitons  and  fixed  ropes  ;  exertion  and  dilliculties 
intense.    Following   bit  overhangs,   but  is  turned  immediately 


*  Conrteoiiflly  oommunicated  bj  tbe  late  Dr,  Balabio. 
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below '  omliAog '  hy  more  pitons ;  ciest  then  regained.  Further 
aecrat  apparently  quite  impossible,  weather  getting  bad,  descent 
commenced.  Party  nearly  overwhelmed  by  loose  boulders  while 
descending  aforementioned  crevice,  last  man  holds  firm ;  weather 
and  conditions  become  so  bad  that  all  give  themBelvra  up  for  lost. 
Appalling  thunderstorm,  yet  more  pitons,  spexe  ropes,  and  'little 
platform '  OTeriianging  abyee  aafely  attained  (7  p.m.).  11  hmus' 
halt,  rain,  snow ;  finally  icy  gale  and  weather  clearing. 

Juliy  31. — Weather  fine,  6  ▲.u.,  left  platform,  descent  recom- 
menced ;  rope  rings,  pitons,  sometimes  three  spare  ropes  employed, 
but  work  always  appears  overwhelmingly  hard.  Axes  regained, 
1.15  P.M.    Left  Promontogno  for  Chiavenna,  6  p.m. 

Augttst  3. — Party  left  Badile  Club  hut,  5  a.m.  Summit  of  Pis 
Badile  attained  by  ordUnary  S.  route,  7.30  a.m.  Descent  of  N.  face, 
commenced  8  a.ic.,  close  to  true  top  of  mountain.  Great  tooth 
here  turned  by  safe  ledge  ;  party  then  embarked  once  more  on  N. 
buttress.  Weather  perfect,  clouds  hang  thinly  on  N.  face ;  view 
below  fearfully  impressive.  Axes,  boots,  et-c.,  discarded,  descent  of 
buttress  commenced  with  utmost  care  and  slowness.  Orest  followed 
till  interrujpted  by  perpendicular  tooth,  this  is  turned  by  microscopic 
ledge  on  its  W.  slope;  work  of  the  most  difficult  and  exposed 
character.  Ledge  dies  away  in  the  face,  but  erack  barely  wide 
enough  for  the  toe  leads  back  to  crest.  Weather  getting  colder, 
hands  of  party  partly  flayed.  Narrow  ice-filled  slit  in  the  E.  slope 
now  visible ;  down  this  slit,  rocks  dangerously  brittle,  till  another 
crevice  running  parallel  with  the  buttress  can  be  reached  ;  down 
this  till  it  splays  out  abruptly,  then  back  on  to  crest  over  excessively 
hard  boss.  Down  the  gigantic  slabs  of  the  buttress,  till,  taming 
on  to  K.W.  slope,  famuiar  terrain  traversed  on  July  30  becomes 
visible  below  (3  p.m.).  One  of  the  party  is  boldly  lowered  till 
the  pre\nously  untraTersed  bit  is  completed — the  entire  N.  buttress 
had  then  been  accomplished  (3.50  P.M.).  Now  immediately  up 
again  towards  the  summit,  difficulties  immense,  enthusiasm  spurs 
on  party,  top  regained,  6.50  P.M.  Descent  by  S.  route,  Badile 
Club  hut  attained,  9  p.m. 

B.  Ii.  S. 

pThe  methods  employed  in  this  truly  extraordinary  expedition 
recall  Cav.  Guido  Rev's  exploits  on  theFurggen  ridge  of  the  Matter- 
horn.  The  N.  fat  e  of  Piz  Badile  will  always  rank  among  the  most 
terrible  and  forbidding  objects  in  the  Alps  ;  one  glance  at  its  KXX)  ft. 
of  '  awful  precipice  '  will  confirm  the  desperate  nature  of  the  work 
undertaken;  one  can  only  marvel  at  its  safe  accomplishment; 
Fortune  must  indeed  have  befriended  the  undaunted  Italians. 

See  the  remarkable  article  in  '  R.M.'  1912,  pp.  195-202,  with  a 
photograph  on  which  the  route  is  outlined. 

Christian  Khieker  alone  onre  ventured  for  some  5(W)-r)(H)  ft.  on 
this  face,  hut  no  j)revious  serious  attempt  has  ever  been  made.] 
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CiMA  Di  Cantun  (3360  m.  =  11,023  ft.  ;  S.  imp),  by  the  N.  face 
Herren  C.  Godet  and  H.  Kutlcr,  August  18,  1912.*  From  tiie 
Aibigna  Club  hut  straight  to  the  face  of  the  very  steep  snow  and 
ice  wall  constituting  the  N.  face.  Bergschrund  easily  crossed, 
tlieii  heavy  step^tting  till  N.W.  artte  attained  at  a  small  depiesrion 
just  W.  of  the  summit,  whieh  was  then  easUy  attained  (3  hzs.  20 
mins.  for  the  asoent  of  the  face  alone). 

Stbandaatind  (862  m.)  'The  headland  which  divides  the 
North  and  South  Folden  fjords  may  vie  with  the  Aiguilles  of  Mont 
Blanc  in  the  fantastic  singularity  of  its  forms.  I  have  nowhere 

seen  summits  more  perfectly  acuminated.' 

This  description,  and  a  somewhat  flamboyant  but  unexaggerated 
.sketch,  by  Prof.  Forbes,  p.  r)8,  in  liis  inountaiu  classic,  Xorirnij 
and  its  Glaciers,  of  a  grand  mounlam  rising  with  a  beautiful  sweep 
straight  out  of  the  blue  waves  of  the  Vest  Fjord,  ought  to  have 
attracted  many  mountaineers  to  attempt  its  ascent.  A  few  men 
have  responded  to  the  call,  but  the  only  man  who  met  with  nnu  h 
success  was  our  late  Danish  fellow  member,  Hr.  Carl  Ilall.  who- 
chmbed  the  lower  summit  of  Strandaatind,  and  the  Troldtiud,  a 
grand  peak  vi.sible  from  the  pier  at  Kjtcrringo. 

Straxdaatind.  July  3U,  1912. — C,  W.  Rubenson,  Ferdinand 
Schjelderup,  Harald  Jentoft  and  W.  C.  Sliugsby,  set  ofi  to  attempt 
the  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  by  traversing  tiie  lower.  Slingsby, 
fearing  that  the  expedition  by  this  route  would  be  too  severe  a 
training  walk  for  hinii  left  the  j)nrty  at  a  gap  on  tlu>  first  summit.. 
The  others  went  on,  and  fomid  Hall's  cairns  on  the  lower  peak 
and  on  the  gap  between  the  two  peaks.  Here  the  route  was  blocked 
by  a  6()-ft.  shib.  This  exce])tionally  dillicult  place,  wlii(  h  had 
defeated  Hall's  excellent  guides,  was  conquered  by  Kubenf>on — 
the  most  difficult  place  that  this  remarkably  good  rock-cUmber  had 
ever  attempted.  Other  stiff  places  were  dealt  with  successfully, 
the  summit  was  reached,  and  the  party  returned  from  their 
*  training  walk  '  after  an  absence  of  26  hrs. 

Strandaatim),  hv  twk  X.W.  Arete.  August  10,  1912. — The 
same  party.  This  expedition  was  made  ])rincipally  for  the  sake 
of  the  writer,  who  contested  that  this  was  the  true  and  natural 
line  of  ascent.  The  route,  though  shorter  than  the  other,  proved 
to  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  which  tested  to  the  utmost  degree 
the  grand  climbing  powers  of  the  three  Norskmen.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  was  of  the  best  aiguille  character,  and  that  the  one 
Engli.^hmnn  of  the  party  was  indeed  a  proud  man  when  he  took 
a  i)hotograph  of  his  companions  on  the  summit.  Further  description 
must  be  left  for  the  present. 


*  Alpina,  1912,  p.  176. 
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OsAXTiND  (1115  m.)  August  s,  1912. — The  same  party  of  four, 
starting  from  thoir  camp  at  Sjunkfjord  followed  a  prottv  forest 
valley  and  then  climbod  up  roches  moutoniiees  to  the  pass  of  Dro^u- 
vasskar.  Here  they  turned  N.  over  the  naked  gneiss  rocks,  which 
are  a  predominating  featuie  of  South  Folden,  and  thai  had  an 
inteieeting  climb  up  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge  to  a  sharp  and 
jagged  summit  which  overhung  a  glacier  some  1500  ft.  below. 

The  view  of  snowy  Swedish  mountains,  E. ;  the  huge  glaciers 
of  Svartisen.  S.  :  the  grand  array  of  fjabbro  pinnacles  in  Lofoten, 
8n  miles  in  length,  W.  ;  the  grim  nion(»iiths  of  iSkeistind,  Husby- 
viktind  and  other  monsters  rising  straight  out  of  the  blue  fjords,  N. 
— Ah  !  go  and  see  them ! 

Skeistind  (975  m.)  August  5,  1912. — The  same  party,  after  a  two 
hours'  row,  landed  at  the  only  place  for  several  miles  where  it  was 
possible  to  force  a  way  through  brushwood  and  up  to  tlie  long  buttress 
of  naked  gneiss  to  the  actual  foot  of  the  tninratod  p^Tamid  itself. 
Sclijelderup  led  grandly  up  the  one  gully  which  furrows  the  W. 
.«<ide,  but  after  two  hours'  climbing  this  route  was  wisely  abandoned, 
as  being  too  risky  on  account  of  the  loose  schistose  nature  of  the 
rock.  Unexpectedly,  a  ledge,  invisible  from  below,  was  found 
which  led  to  the  N.  Here,  Jentoft,  using  rubber  shoes,  led  the 
party  up  an  exceedingly  difficult  ridge  and  iaw  ( limb  to  the  very 
top.  Though  report  sfiid  that  a  native  had  climbed  the  peak  before, 
and  quite  alone,  no  cairn  or  other  trares  were  found.  The  descent 
was  very  difficult  and  in  two  places  recourse  was  had  to  the  abseilen 
process. 

A  storm  of  wind  coming  suddenly  upon  the  party  in  the  middle 
of  the  Qord  made  a  direct  return  to  camp  impossible.  '  Hereby 
hangs  a  tale  to  be  told  another  time.  Schj«'ld<'rup  recently  received 
a  letter  from  Thor  Norraann,  the  reputed  first  ascender  of  the 
mountain,  in  which  he  says  :  '  With  re.speet  to  my  expedition  up  on 
Sjt  ist inden,  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  It  was  in  the  sununer  of  1898. 
We  were  a  party  of  five  who  attempted  it.  We  began  from  the 
S.W.,  but  we  could  not  come  up  there.  I  tried  it  alone  from 
the  W.,  and  came  up  there.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  buOd  a 
cairn  on  the  top  was  because  I  was  afraid  oif  the  descent,  as  I 
was  alone.* 

It  is  clear  that  he  snrreeded  where  we  turned  back.  Indoed, 
on  such  loose  rocks  it  would  be  saf«'r  for  one  man  tlian  for  four. 
All  honour  to  the  bold  Norskman,  who  is  so  well-named  Thor 
Normaim. 

HusBTViKTiND  (806  m.)  August  7, 1912.— -No  ascent.  The  same 
party  started  from  Rdrstad  to  prove,  if  possible,  that  this  bold 
peak  is  accessible  or,  as  they  expected,  the  reverse.  They  had 
a  long  and  an  exceptionally  interesting  day  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  really  dillicult  climbing,  and  in  the  end  proved  coti- 
clusively,  and  indeed  wore  almost  glad  to  prove  it,  that  there  is 
in  Norway  one  grand  peak  which  is  absolutely  unassailable  and 
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invincible.  Surely  no  Swiss  moimtaiu  railway  engineers  will  tackle 
it,  nor  yet  an  ajroplauist  ? 

This  |;raiid  and  very  long  expeditkm  deserves  a  more  minute 
description. 

Wm.  Cecil  Sunosbt. 

Northern  Sdhirka,  Canada, 

Ht.  Sir  Sandford  (11,634  ft.)»  which  has  successfully  resisted 
several  assaults  and  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  SeUdrks,  was  at  last 
ascended  on  June  24,  1912,  by  Mr.  Howard  Palmer  and  Professor 
E.  W.  D.  Holway,  with  the  guides  Rudolf  Aemmer  and  E. 
Feuz,  junr.  Following  their  old  route  up  the  N.  face  they  succeeded 
in  finding  a  fairly  easy  but  not  altogether  safe  passage  through  the 
ice-cli&  to  the  upper  snow-slopes.  They  stn^  the  summit  ridge 
to  the  W.  of  and  about  200  ft.  below  the  mghest  point.  From  there 
the  work  was  very  sensational  owing  to  double-cornices  in  bad 
condition,  complicated  by  a  right-angle  twist  in  the  ridge  where 
a  huge  cornice  was  encountered.  With  considerable  difficulty 
and  not  without  risk  they  eventually  forced  their  way  to  the 
summit,  a  success  thoroughly  deserved  by  their  previous  seasons 
of  arduous  pioneer  work. 

The  same  party  afterwards  climbed  Mt.  Adamant  (10,960  ft.), 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  very  long  and  continuously  difficult  ascent. 

T.  G.  L. 

Natal 

Ascent  of  Cathkin  Peak  in  thk  Dkakensberq,  Natal.— The 
ascent  of  Cathkin  Peak  (otlicrwise  called  Champagne  Castle),  said 
to  be  hitherto  un.scaled,  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  a 
mountaineering  party  consisting  of  Mr.  W.  C.  West,  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Mountain  Club,  Mr.  G.  T.  Amphlett,  the  Rev.  Father  KeUy 
(of  Bloemfontein),  and  Mr.  T.  Casement  (of  Witzieshoek).  The 
route  taken  was  by  the  first  gully  E.  of  Cathkin  Peak,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  peak.  The  ascent  and  descent  from  the  camp  in  Monk's 
Ravine,  on  the  S.  of  Cathkin  Peak,  took  twelve  liours.  the  party 
arriving  in  camp  at  8  p.m.  The  altitude  given  on  various  maps  at 
12,000  ft.  is  stated  to  be  incorrect,  as  an  aneroid  reading  showed 
10,500  ft.  Much  snow  and  ice  was  encountered  in  the  gully.  The 
expedition  was  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  J.  P.  8.  Woods, 
of  Hartsea.se,  Gourton,  Natal. 

As  Cathkin  Peak  is  liclii'vcd  to  be  the  liighest  peak  of  the 
Drakensberg,  tlve  inference  is  that  the  heights  of  Mont  aux  Sources 
and  (liant's  Castle  are  also  over-estimated.  Cf.  also  '  A.J.'  xxii. 
362  seq.  '  Notes  on  the  section  of  the  Drakensberg  Mountains  from 
Giant's.Gastle  to  Cathkin  Peak/  by  Stewart  Gore  Browne,  R.F,A, 
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VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  IN  1912  (AND  1899). 

Mont  Bi.anc  Dutbict. 

Moot  Blanc  (4810  m.  =  15,782  ft.)  by  the  Brenva.— Beverting 
to  my  resume  in  '  A.J.'  xxvi.  171-17G,  I  have  since  ascertained 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  Jean  Maitre  to  Dr.  0.  K.  Williamson  that 
in  1899  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Leatham  made  the  ascent  by  the  Brenva 
with  the  guides  Jean  Maitre  and  Pierre  Maurys.  This  is  accordingly 
the  seventh  ascent,  and  the  subsequent  ones  need  renumbering. 
The  p  lit)  appear  to  have  cnxued  tbe  Col  de  la  Bienva  without 
continiUDg  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  They  turned  the  upper 
a&moB  on  the  rif^t-hand  side.  They  left  the  gtte  on  the  Glacier  de  la 
Brenva  at  3  a.m.  and  reached  the  Col  de  la  Brenva  at  C  p.m.  They 
had  very  bad  weather  and  found  much  dif&culty  with  the  seracs. 

V.  P.  F. 

Pemiines, 

The  Doves  (or  Douves)  Blanches.— The  long  S.W.  arfite,  which 
ranks  as  perhaps  the  longest  and  most  diflicult  of  the  regular  Arolla 
courses,  was  traversed  on  August  15, 1912,  by  a  guideless  party  climb- 
ing in  the  following  order  on  two  ropes,  (1)  G.  Mallory,  G.  Harford  ; 
(2)  H.  R.  Pope,  Mabel  Capper,  H.  E.  L.  Porter.  The  ardte  was 
strictly  followed  with  but  two  serious  exceptions.  One  steep  step, 
with  an  overhanging  boss  of  rook  goaiding  it,  proved  inacoessible 
after  half  an  hour's  resolute  attack  ;  and  an  earlier  attractive  tower 
was  passed  on  the  right  simply  for  lack  of  time.  But  the  first  big 
gendarme,  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  route  to  the  Bertol  Hut, 
was,  it  is  believed,  climbed  for  the  first  time,  no  signs  of  the  presence 
of  previous  climbers  being  fomid,  though  cairns  and  boot  scratches 
were  elsewhere  in  eridence.  The  leader  first  effected  a  somewhat 
delicate  slab  traverse  and  with  indefinite  holds  to  the  ri^t,  and 
then  dimbed  a  steep  slab  by  means  of  very  small  hand  and  foot  holds 
in  the  rough  surface  of  the  slab,  60  ft.  of  rope  being  required.  The 
times  occupied  in  the  several  sections  were  considerable,  the  party  in- 
cluding a  veteran,  Canon  G.  Harford,  whose  principal  climbing  in  the 
Alps  was  done  in  1883  and  1884,  and  a  lady,  Miss  Capper,  who  only 
began  last  year.  From  the  Hotel  Mont  Collon  to  the  point  on  the 
arlte  where  climbing  proper  began  took  3  hrs.,  the  -ridge  being 
reached  by  the  N.W.  face.  After  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  the 
traversing  of  the  arSte  occupied  2  hrs.,  including  half  an  hour 
for  lunch,  and  half  an  hour  for  the  ineffective  attempt  on  the  in- 
accessible step.  The  descent  was  made  in  3  hrs.  by  the  W.  face, 
traversing  in  a  N.E.  direction  over  easy  snow  slopes  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  Za  glacier.  (Total  time  from  the  hotel  and  back, 
14}  hn.)  It  may  be  added  that  the  middle  part,  with  its  sharp 
central  edge  and  huge  smooth  swelling  sides,  aptly  fitted  the  sobriquet 
conferred  upon  it  in  Laxden's  book,  A  the '  Inverted  Boat.'* 
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Two  days  later  the  expedition  was  in  the  main  repeated  by  Dr. 
0.  L.  V.  de  Wesselow  and  Miss  V.  D.  de  Wessolriw,  with  Antoine  and 
Jean  Kicder.  But  tliey  got  on  to  the  arete  by  its  S.E.  face  from  the 
Plan  de  Bertol,  and  the  climb  had  an  unfortunate  termination,  the 
leading  guide  sprainiiig  his  ankle  some  distance  from  the  top.  The 
test  of  the  party,  however,  managed  to  get  Idm  on  to  a  point  whence 
they  could  reach  the  snow  on  the  E.  side,  and  drew  him  down  to  the 
Plan  de  Bertol,  whence  he  was  fetched  by  other  guides.  Naturally 
this  prolonged  the  day  considerably,  the  climbers  not  retnrning  till 
long  after  dark.  Fortunately  the  mischance  was  rightly  diagnofled 
by  telescope  from  the  hotel ;  so  no  undue  anxiety  was  felt. 


ALPINE  NOTES. 

*  The  Alpine  Oi  ide.'— Copies  of  Vol.  T.  of  the  new  edition  of 
this  work,  price  12s.  net.  and  of  "  Hints  and  Notes.  Practical  and 
Scientific,  for  Travellers  in  the  Alps  '  (being  a  new  edition  of  the 
General  Introduction),  price  3«.,  can  be  obtained  from  all  book- 
selleis,  or  from  Messrs.  Stanford,  12  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

*  The  Alpine  Guide,'  The  Central  Alps.  Part  I.— A  new 
edition  of  this  portion  of  *  The  Abine  Guide,'  by  the  late  John  Ball, 
F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club,  reconstnicted  and  leviaed  on 

behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  under  the  general  editorship  of  A.  V. 
Valentine-Richards,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  is  now 
ready,  and  (;an  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers,  or  from  Messrs. 
Stanford,  12  Long  Acre.  W.C.  It  inclndes  those  portions  of 
Switzerland  to  the  X.  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  valleys. 

'The  Alpixk  Guide,'  The  Central  Alps.  Part  IT.— A  new 
edition  of  this  portion  of  *  The  Alpine  Guide,'  by  the  late  John  Ball, 
F.B.S.,  Flresident  of  the  Alpine  Club,  leconstrooted  and  revised  on 
behalf  of  the  Alpine  Club  nnder  the  general  editorship  of  the  Bev. 
George  Broke,  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  obtained  from  all  booksellers, 
or  from  Messrs.  Stanford,  12  Long  Acre.  W.r.  It  includes  *  those 
Alpine  portions  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Austria,  which  lie  S.  and 
E.  of  the  Khone  and  Rhine,  S.  of  the  Arlberg,  and  W.  of  the 
Adige.' 

The  Alpine  Club  Obituary.— W.  I.  Beaumont  (1907).  A.  L. 
Clover  (1900),  C.  T.  Dent  (1872),  Professor  F.  A.  Forel  (Honorary 
Member),  R.  Gaskell  (1875),  H.  0.  Jones  (1910),  Conte  Francesco 
Lurani  (1892).  Bev.  H.  A.  Morgan  (1863),  J.  M.  Archer  Thomson 
(1900),  J.  W.  Hook  Thorp  (1888),  B.  Walters  (Original  Member), 
Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  Wills  (1858),  Herbert  Wilson  (1883). 

BinSLHOBM.— Mr.  Greorge  H.  Morse  sends  the  following  yery 

interesting  note :— In  *  Conway's  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Pennine 
Alps,'  page  75,  he  records  that  this  peak  was '  first  ascended  by  some 
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En^iahmen  in  1842,  see  "  Forbes'  Travels/'  page  314/  Professor 
Forbes  states  that  some  English  students  of  Hof>\7']  found  a  circuitous 
route  on  the  Eastern  side  in  1842,  and  that  his  guide  Damatter 
had  learned  the  way,  so  he  later  On  followed  in  their  footsteps  to 
take  sonic  bearings  from  the  summit. 

I  have  lately  been  shown  an  original  letter,  by  Mr.  Edric  Barwell, 
the  son  of  one  of  those  students,  and  as  resders  of  the  AcnNx 
JouBNAL  may  be  interested  in  the  aooonnt,  I  ha^e  pemiission  to 
offer  it  to  you  for  reproduction  in  the  Journal. 

The  letter  is  dated  Lugano,  August  18.  The  Italian  postmark 
is  Domo-dossola,  22  Agos  ;  the  London  postmark  is  August  30, 1842, 
and  its  destination  mark  is  Norwich,  August  31,  1812. 

It  commences : — 

*  My  dear  Parents,  I  have  been  to  the  Post  Office  at  Como  .  .  . 
A  distinct  description  of  our  route  I  will  give  you  when  I  arrive  at 
Hofwyl,  but  I  most  now  tell  you  an  achievement  of  ours. 

*Kot  far  from  the  Monto  Rosa  is  a  mountain  lying  a  little  to 
the  K.W.,  it  stands  on  Keller's  map  between  Zermatt  and  the 
Cima  do  Jairui,  it  is  not  named  on  his  map ;  it  bears,  however,  the 
name  of  Riffle  Horn.  It  consists  of  a  mountain  easy  to  ascend 
to  within  15(K)  or  2rHK)  feet  of  the  top,  which  last  part  is  composed 
of  rock,  perpendicular  and  extremely  ragged,  and  was  considered 
inaccessible  (or  to  coin  a  word  unclimbable),  as  many  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made.  Now  on  the  mountains  lived  a  goat- 
herd who  had  become  perfectly  wild.  He  was  aceastomed  to 
wander  about  the  hills  and  to  loll  sheep  and  other  animals  and 
eat  tliom  raw.  Many  endeavours  were  made  to  ( atcli  him,  but 
they  did  not  succeed.  M'o  one  could  ever  find  whore  he  hid  in 
the  winter.  \\'ell,  one  morning  two  monuments  of  stones  were 
observed  on  the  summit  of  the  KilUehoru ;  it  had  been  ascended, 
but  tiie  goat-herd  was  never  seen  again.  A  neighbouring  hill 
was  ascemled,  and  a  skeleton  was  observed  by  means  of  telescopes 
on  the  top.  Several  guides  and  chamois  hunters  have  since  attempted 
the  ascent,  but  in  vain.  When  we  had  ascended  the  first  part,  the 
view  of  the  Monte  Rosa  was  splendid,  but  a  perfect  panorama 
was  prevented  by  this  peak.  Our  guide  assured  us  we  could  not 
scale  it,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  two  Smiths  and  I  began,  and 
we  succeeded,  with  incredible  exertions,  to  ascend  to  the  last  per- 
pendicular fooe  of  the  rock,  sometimes  hanging  by  our  hands  or 
being  pushed  or  drawn  up  by  the  other  hanging  over  the  glacier 
of  the  Monte  Rosa.  Here  Y,  Smith  asked  us  to  stop,  he  would 
try  to  ascend,  and  we  should  stop  to  shout  to  tell  him  where  to 
place  his  feet  in  his  descent.  At  length  a  shout  announced  his 
arrival  on  the  top,  where  he  fixed  a  journey  pole  with  a  handkerehiet 
as  signal  of  his  triumph.  He  descended  to  where  we  were  and 
advised  we  should  go  down  to  tell  them  of  our  safety  before*  we 
ascended  again  aU  three;  this  we  did.  Lushii^gton  accompanied 
us  in  our  second.  We  reached  the  top  in  safety,  wrote  our  names 
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on  a  piece  of  paper,  secured  the  statT  more  firmly,  and  added  some 
stones  to  the  pile.  Our  feelings  were  singular :  we  stood  on  a  point 
of  the  earth  never  before  trodden  but  by  one  man,  who  there  found 
his  grave.  One  loud  ahoat  amioiiiioed  ooi  suooeaB,  to  wlikh  the 
echoes  replied  with  unaccuetomed  voice.  The  acene  which  ipiead 
itself  before  us  is  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  We  saw 
the  Oberland  of  Berne ;  on  every  side  was  ice  and  snow  piled  to 
the  heavens.  We  descended  with  difficulty,  but  in  safety;  so 
much  for  our  mountaineering. 

*The  Lake  of  Como  pleases  me  most  of  the  Italian  lakes  at 
present.  ... 

'I  remain, 
'  Your  afiectionate  son, 

*  J.  Barwbll.' 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of  tin's  stoiy  is  about  the  wild  goat- 
herd, and  I  wonder  if  any  of  the  older  members  of  the  Club  have 
ever  heard  at  Zermatt  the  tradition  of  a  skeleton  being  seen  on  the 
top. 

Mr.  John  Barwell  was  bom  in  Korwich  in  1885,  and  was  at  school 
at  HofwyL  He  died  only  the  other  day,  Febroaiy  9,  1912.  Hia 

companions  were  Mr.  Valentine  Smith  and  his  brother,  and  Mr. 

Lushington.  The  two  Smiths  were  afterwards  owners  of  the 
Thames  Bank  Distillery  in  London.  Mr.  T.iishington  was  a  son 
of  Dr.  Lushington,  for  some  time  a  judge  in  the  Admiralty  Court, 
and  a  brother  of  Mr.  Vernon  Lushington,  who  died  quite  recently. 

As  the  Rifielhom  has  become  such  a  popiilar  playground  at 
Zennatt,  this  account  of  its  first  ascent  is,  I  thmk,  wortbj  of  record. 

Gbobos  a,  Mobbb. 

ifOBWICH. 

nth  AprU  1912. 

Nbw  Huts  of  thb  S.A.C. — ^The  following  were  opened  daring 
1912 

The  Liederaenhutte  in  the  Kaiserstook  district  on  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne. 

The  Campo  Teneia  Hut,  canton  Tessin. 

The  Britannia  Hut  on  the  Hinter  Allalin  near  Saas.  This  hut, 
as  is  well  known,  was  presented  to  the  S.A.C.  by  its  British  members 
and  others.  An  illustration  of  this  splendid  hut  appears  in 
*  Alpina/  1912,  p.  200. 

After  much  negotiation  the  S.A.C.  has  at  last  succeeded  in  getting 
its  plans  passed  by  the  comnjunal  and  cantonal  authorities  for  the 
construction  of  the  Refuge  Solvay.  It  is  to  be  built  near  the  old  or 
upper  hut  on  the  Matterhorn,  and  is  intended  to  serve  simply  as  a 
refuge  in  bad  weather,  but  not  as  a  sieepinfj-place  under  ordinary 
conditions.  The  fund  left  by  the  late  M.  Solvay  amounts  to  22,000 
feancs.  The  Refuge  is  to  be.  ready  for  next  season. 
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Nbw  BAILWATS.'—Tbe  Bows-Schub  section  of  the  Rhaetian  Rail- 
way, some  60  kilometrai  long,  will  be  opened  in  the  spring.  This 
will  fodlitate  acoeeB  to  the  Lower  Engadine. 

Kiw  GuiDBBOOK  TO  THE  ALPS  OF  Glabus.— A  oecond  edition  of 
PtofesBor  Dr.  Naf  Blnmer's  '  0nbfahier  durch  die  Glarner  Alpen  ' 
appeared  during  the  summer.  It  covers  the  whole  of  the  Todi 
district  and  neighbourhood.  The  sketches  are  a  great  feature.  The 
marked  routes  do  very  much  to  ehicidate,  indeed  to  render  almost 
superfluous,  the  printed  text.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  very 
striking,  particularly  the  one  on  p.  198  showing  Mr.  Val  A.  In  an  a 
route  up  the  stnpendoos  W.  waU  of  the  BifBrtenstock—the  greatest 
olimb  in  that  district.  The  routes  up  the  ffinter  and  Vender  Selbst- 
sanft,  illustrated  on  pages  201  and  203,  as  well  as  those  up  the  Todi 
on  p.  254,  also  deserve  attention. 

Val  Talaqona. — In  '  A  J.*  xxv.  560  reference  was  made  to  this 
valley,  one  of  the  k^ast  known  and  most  interesting  of  the  Dolomites 
of  Cadore.  The  '  Rivista  del  O  A  T/  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  259-270  contains 
a  further  article  on  this  group,  with  much  new  topographical  iuforma- 
tiou  and  a  sketch  map. 


REVIEWS. 

Oxford  Mountaineering  Essays.    Edited  by  ArVOLD  H*  M.  LmfV.  Ltmdon: 

Edwin  Aniold.    1912.    pp.  xi  and  23G.    5«.  net. 

This  volume  i.s  a  collection  of  essays  by  nine  young  Oxford  m«>n, 
ei^ht  named  and  one  (for  he  tells  of  thiujzs  that  are  forbidden) 
anonymous.  They  are  all  frosk  from  the  sckoois  and  frankly  and 
re6«shingly  very  young  and  Tery  solemn,  as  befits  younff  men  who 
have  something  to  say,  and  are  a  little  shy  lest  you  shoiddn't  want 
to  hear  it.  They  are  '  concerned  with  the  message  the  hills  hold  for 
Youth,  a  message  which  Youth  tkerefore  may  be  pardoned  for 
attempting  to  explain.'  Cambridge  discovered  the  Alps  for  us. 
Oxford  lirst  photographed  thrm  for  us.  and  has  had  the  larger  share 
in  cataU>guing  them.  Cambridge  again,  once  and  for  all,  with  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  wrote  the  hrst  and  last  Word  of  literature 
on  Alpine  travel  Lastly  Cambridge  taught  the  heterodox  that 
College  walls  and  roofs  might  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  the  aspiring 
mountaineer.  It  was  time  for  Oxford  to  take  up  the  challenge 
thrown  down  by  a  recent  President  of  the  Alpine  Club  and  to  proceed 
witk  tke  ancient  rivalry.  We  must  not  quarrel  if  she  speaks,  with 
the  lips  of  youth,  in  a  manneristic  strain.  The.se  gentk^men  have 
no  new  ascents  to  record,  though  the  names  of  some  of  the  writers 
are  familiar  enough  to  modem  climbeis.  We  are  to  learn  from 
them -things  poesiDly^Bore  important  to  the  sport  than  the  way  to 
turn  a  particular  diffici^y  or  the  technique  of  ioe-aze.  and  elbow. 
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We  waiit*4x>  know  wliat  depth  of  root  there  is  in  the  bye  for  the 
mptrntaina  which  has  meant  eo  much  to  so  many  of  ns  these  last 

fifty  years.  Those  ^Titers  certainly  have  that  sacred  emotion,  and 
are  sincerely  anxious  to  comnmnicate  it.  They  are  very  articulate 
and  in  no  way  ashamed  of  their  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  as  most 
mountaineers  like  to  have  sometliing  to  be  ashamed  of,  they  will 
be  suspected  of  affectation.  And  to  this  charge  they  have  them- 
selves lent  a  certain  colour  by  the  arrangement  of  their  book.  Most 
of  the  mountaineering  doctrine  which  they  preach  is  so  orthodox, 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  start  off  with  the  string  of  heresies  and  para- 
doxes contained  in  the  first  essay  on  Fau\ism,  Cezanne  and  Mr.  C,  J. 
Holmes.  Then  we  come  to  Mr.  Julian  Iluxicy,  who  t^elis  us  how  he 
found  the  Alps  to  be  not  eternal  but  transitory  and  in  telhug  us  raises 
all  the  romance  that  lies  in  modern  methodis  of  teaching  geography  ; 
to  Mr.  Norman  Toung  with  a  delightful  essay— academie  as  is  right 
lor  a  book  by  Oxford  men— on  '  The  Mountains  in  Greek  Poetry ' ; 
to  Mr.  H.  K.  Lunn,  who  suggests  as  well  as  any  recent  writer  the 
strange  physical  delight  in  physical  travel— we  should  have  liked 
his  essav  l>etter  without  Cvnara  :  to  Mr.  Tvndale,  Mr.  N.  T.  Huxlev, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Lunn.  with  perhaps  the  best  paper  in  tlie  volume, 
telling  of  many  strange  incidents  on  the  lesser  Alpine  summits  and 
ridges,  and  an  apprenticeship  to  the  craft  which  should  fit  him  for 
gieat  adventures.  All  are  full  of  the  true  spirit^  and  in  their  hands 
the  ice-axe  and  the  rope  will  lead  to  a  lifetime  of  delight  among 
the  mountains  which  they  love.  So  we  might  close  the  book  in 
joy.  It  is  a  source  of  melancholy,  a  reminder  of  the  sternness  which 
is  even  m  the  games  of  youth,  that  the  same  number  of  this  Journal 
which  contains  this  n<)ti(  e  of  their  book  should  chronicle  also  the 
death  among  the  mountains  of  one  of  the  most  promising  of  their 
company.  Here  in  an  essay  on 'British  Hills 'Mr.  Pope  wrote  of  how 
he  saw  the  mountains  and  what  he  sought  among  them.  '  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  mysteries  that  they  cannot  be  interpreted  to  those 
who  do  not  know.' 

NdUt  Catena  del  Monte  Bianco.  A  history  and  description  of  some  of  the 
principal  Summits.  With  25  full-page  illustrations,  31  smaller, 
3  panom  nas  an  1 2  sketobes ;  pp.  261.  By  Aogstiho  FiBiuia.  Turin :  1912. 

Wb  have  read  this  splendid  monograph  with  the  greatest  pleasure 

and  interest.  AVe  (piote  at  full  leu  nth  the  list  of  the  summits  dealt 
with  :  Aiguille  de  Trelatete,  Grandes  Jorasses,  Aiguille  d'Argentiere, 
Aiguille  de  Bionnassay.  Aiguille  de  Leseliaux.  Mont  Dolent.  Aiguilles 
des  Gla(  iers,  '  tlic  quickest  way  up  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Italian 
side/  Col  de  la  Tour  Konde,*  Tour  liojide,  Col  de  liothefort,  Dent  du 
G^nt,  Mont  Blanc  du  Tacul,  Col  du  Midi,  Aiguille  du  Moine,  and 
Aiguille  de  Triolet.  There  follows  a  short  but  important  rimmi 
of  some  of  the  latest  expeditions  accomplished  among  these  peaks 
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of  the  Chain,  nearly  all  of  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  situated  on 
or  aboat  the  frontier  ridges. 

Signer  Ferrari  has  adopted  the  excellent  plan  of  giving,  at  the 
head  of  each  article,  a  topographical  deecription  of  the  peak,  the 
raison  d'etre  (whore  known)  of  its  name,  the  altitudes  assigned 
to  it  by  the  various  maps,  quotinor  tlie  Barber  map  (1910)  as  the 
final  authority.  Tlien  follows  a  liistdry  of  the  different  routes; 
lastly  the  author  gives  an  admirable  and  often  most  picturesque 
aoeoont  of  hie  own  ascent  of  the  peak  in  question.  No  one  zealues 
better  than  ourselves  the  labour  and  time  required  for  a  monograph 
of  this  size  and  description,  yet  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  ^gnof 
Ferrari  had  been  able  to  bring  the  liistoricai  part  thonrngk^f  up  to 
date.  The  great  expeditions  of  1911  remain  for  the  most  part 
imdealt  with  save  in  tlie  briefest  and  most  incomplete  form  in  the 
appendix ;  a  full  description  by  so  sympathetic  and  able  an 
authority  would  have  still  further  enhanced  the  great  value 
of  the  work.  Some  of  the  '  new '  ascents,  so  briefly  quoted,  date 
back  as  far  as  1901  and  1902.  Of  Signor  Ferrari'  s  own  exploits, 
those  of  the  AigniUes  de  Bionnassay,  des  Qlaciers,  and  Mont  Blanc 
du  Tacul  appeal  to  one  nuwt ;  both  the  latter  routes  were  new.  The 
author  has  also  given  a  short  but  most  interesting  description  of 
several  combined  expeditions  and  ti>iirs  de  force  tli.it  have  been 
effected,  notablv  the  traverse  in  one  dav  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the 
G(d  de  Miage  to  the  Col  du  Midi ;  there  is  a  humorous  reference 
to  the  iron  legs  of  the  well-known  mountaineers  who  aocomplishefl 
this  feat  of  which  *  //  solo  pensiero  mi  affatica  *  (pp.  57-6). 

The  print  is  excellent  and  the  illustrations  by  various 
di^tinjiuislied  photographers  arc  worthy  of  the  text  ;  the  telephoto- 
gra|)hic  panorama  of  the  8.  slope  of  the  Main  Chain  taken  from 
Monte  Nix,  by  the  Staff  <»f  the  third  re^'iment  of  SapjK-rs,  is  especially 
magnificent ;  we  presume  that  the  date  of  this  panorama  is 
September  1911.  The  sketch  of  the  different  routes  up  the  S.  Ause 
of  Mont  Blanc  is  also  of  surpassing  interest;  we  deeply  regret  that 
the  r  rn|  ill  r  liave  not  been  able  to  give  us  a  similar  design  for  the 
S.E.  and  E.  fa(  e  routes.  In  conclusion,  we  thank  Signor  Ferrari  for 
his  brilhant  work  and  for  the  immense  trouble  that  he  must  have 
taken,  even  grantinL',  as  he  aptly  puts  it,  '  Vi  yarlerd  ora  coUa 
passiomdeW  innamorato.' 

The  Yorh^hire  BamblcrM'  Club  Journal.     Edited  by  Wm.  Anherton  Brioo. 
Vol  iii.  No.  1 1.    (Published  by  the  Yorkahiie  Bamblen*  Uab,  10  ftek 

Street,  I/ceds.) 

Another  interesting  number  maintains  the  reputation  of  this  well- 
known  Journal.  The  subject  matter  is,  as  usual,  very  varied,  and 
extends  from  such  peaks  as  the  Zinal  Rothhom  and  tiie  heights  of 
'  Komance  and  Effort  *  (by  Mr.  O.  Winthrop  Toung)  to  the  *  Gave 
of  the  Dragon '  (in  Majorca)  and  the  Swinsto  Cave  where  the  pot- 
holer  finds  his  subterranean  joys.   We  briefly  illustrate  them  by  a 
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quotatioii :  *  At  this  point  the  passage  was  3  ft.  hi^  and  the  water 

20  in.  deep.  We  could  still  see  the  tunnel  stretching  straight  ahead 
and  the  roof  keeping  at  about  the  same  level,  but  as  we  had  then 
been  some  two  hours  iinderfiround.  and  had  been  wet  through  the 
whole  time,  the  water  liaving  heen  in  places  above  our  waists,  we 
hurried  back  to  the  main  chamber  and  reached  the  open  air  as 

auickly  as  possible.  The  climb  up  the  ladder  was  complicated  by 
lie  acetylene  lamp  being  put  out  by  the  fallen  water,  the  only  lighted 
candle  getting  knocked  over  into  the  stream  and  the  matches  being 
soaked  with  water.* 

The  article  on  '  Authorised  Guides,'  hy  Mr.  E.  Kitson  Clark, 
deserves  a  wide  publicity.  His  scheme  is  thus  explained  by  the 
author  :  *  The  nature  of  my  scheme  is  sufficiently  described  by  the 
title  of  the  paper.  It  is  meant  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  the 
oommander  of  a  defensive  force  would  have  in  a  country  he  can  only 
know  from  a  map,  by  providing  him  with  guides  who  are  not  only  men 
of  honour  but  also  furnished  with  inteUigence  and  a  special  knowledge 
of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  guide  we  want  must  have  all  this  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and  with  it,  all  the  gipsy's  intimate  acquaintance  vdth 
its  contents.  The  Rambler  is  the  man  to  solve  the  i)roposition,  and 
especially  a  Yorkshire  Kambler,  for  being  a  member  of  a  recognised 
Association  he  can,  in  time  of  war,  be  nnind  at  once  and  given  a 
definite  job  to  carry  out.*  '  The  Summit  of  the  Rothhom  from  the 
B.,'  by  Eric  Greenwood,  and  '  Gaping  Ghyll/  by  C.  Hastings,  are  the 
most  striking  of  the  Illustrations,  though  the  smaller  pictures  of 
Bock-climbing  at  Ukley  and  elsewhere  are  decidedly  attractive. 

Tke  Selktrk  Mountains :  A  Guide  for  Mountain  Climbers  and  Pilgrims.  By 
Ab!ihub  O.  Wbxilbb  and  Busabsth  Fabkxb.    Stovel  CSompftny, 

Winnipeg.  1911. 

Mr.  Colebian's  climbing  leminisoences,  which  were  noticed  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal,  carry  us  back  thirty  years  to  the  very 
beginnings  of  mountaineering  in  the  Rockies  and  the  Selkirks.  The 
present  volume  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  tin*  scale.  It  is  extremely 
up  to  date,  and  the  mere  appearance  of  a  work  of  this  character  is  a 
noteworthy  event  in  mountaineering  histoij,  for,  so  lar  as  we  aie 
aware,  there  is  nothing  else  of  a  similar  kmd  in  existence  dealing 
with  any  mountain-range  outside  Europe.  Externally  the  book 
closely  resembles  Edward  Whymper's  *  Guides  to  Zermatt  and 
Chamonix,'  and  the  general  treatment  and  arrangement  follow  the 
same  admirable  model.  In  the  introductory  sections  the  authors 
explain  their  respective  shares  in  the  production,  and  Mrs.  Parker 
then  allows  herself  a  whole-hearted  rhapsody  on  the  Selkirk  moun- 
tains and  Canadian  travel  generally.  After  this  they  settle  down  to 
business,  and  give  us  a  brief  sketoh  of  the  early  exploration  of  the 
Rockies,  and  a  somewliat  fuller  one  of  that  of  the  Selkirks,  together 
with  a  concise  summary  of  the  climbing  accomplished  in  the  latter 
range  from  1895  to  1911.   Then  follows  the  '  Guide  for  Ciimbei:8 
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and  Pilgrims  '  in  the  strict  sense,  which  occupies  about  two-thirds  of 
the  book  and  includes  Mr.  Wheeler's  monograph  on  the  Caves  of 
Cheops  in  a  condensed  form.  Finally  there  are  subsidiary  chapters 
on  the  Geology,  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Selkirks,  Equipment, 
and  one,  all  too  ahozt,  on  the  birtli  and  progran  ol  tlie  Alpine  Olnb 
of  Ganada,  in  which  Mrs.  Parker  again  lets  heneH  go  with  lefreshing 
and  infectious  enthusiasm. 

The  greater  part  of  the  '  Climbers'  Guide  '  portion  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  taken  up  with  the  peaks,  passes,  glaciers,  &c.,  reached  from 
Glacier  House.  These  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  very  full 
information  i&  given  with  reference  to  each  under  the  following 
headings  or  aome  of  thm:  Kama,  Looation,  Altitude,  Fint  Aaoent^ 
Biatanoe,  and  Time  required,  Boute  and  View.  The  'Name* 
heading,  which  tells  us  who  gave  the  name,  and  wh^,  provides  much 
instructive  and  amusing  information. 

Very  few  centres  even  in  the  Alps  command  so  great  a  variety  of 
expeditions  as  Glacier  House  ;  for  the  mountain  pilgrim  there  are 
walks  of  all  kinds  and  lengths,  and  the  climber  who  does  not  aspire 
to  do  something  new  will  find  a  goodly  number  of  peaks  that  can  be 
reached  from  the  hotel  itself  or  by  sleeping  out  for  a  single  night — 
more  than  enough,  probably,  to  keep  him  occupied  for  a  whole  season. 
Those,  however,  whose  interest  in  a  '  Climbers'  Guide  '  centres  in 
the  words  '  No  information,'  will  have  to  go  farther  afield.  South- 
wards they  will  find  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the  region  mapped  by 
Mr.  Wheeler  a  few  virgin  aummits  for  which  several  days'  travel 
and  a  camp  outfit  are  required,  and  Mt.  Topham  ("  three  line  days. 
AH  supplies  must  be  carried  on  the  shoulders Or,  N.  of  the 
O.P.B.,  they  may  see  if  they  can  get  to  Mt.  Soroerer  (11,000  ft.)  md 
the  other  '  fine  snowclad  and  rock  peaks '  beyond  tiie  Hermit 
Range  on  the  far  side  of  Mountain  Creek  ;  but  they  are  warned  that 
'  there  is  no  known  trail  up  Mountain  Creek  or  its  tributaries.  Or 
if  there  Ix',  it  is  unfit  for  travel  (1911).' 

Even  more  interesting  in  some  respects  than  the  Glacier  House 
chapter  are  those  dealing  with  the  outlying  regions,  the  Dogtooth 
and  Spillimacheen  ranges,  the  Columbia  valley  above  Golden,  and 
the  country  around  Revelstoke.  Probably  the  information  here 
given  with  regard  to  the  latter  districts  could  be  obtained  nowhere 
else  than  in  this  book,  and  it  should  prove  highly  stimulating  to 
seekers  after  novelty. 

Of  the  book  as  a  whole  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  worthy 
of  its  authors.  Mr.  Wheeler's  services  to  Canadian  mountaineering 
are  too  ^miliar  to  need  recapitulation,  but  Mrs.  Parker's  share  in 
creating  the  movement  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Alpine  Club 
of  Canada  {very  modestly  hinted  at  in  the  chapter  above  referred  to) 
is  not  so  well  known  here  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is  most  fitting  and 
appropriate  that  they  should  have  again  worked  together  in  pro- 
ducing the  first  of  Canada's  '  Climbers'  Guides,'  and  we  cordially 
congratulate  them  on  the  result  of  their  collaboration. 
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PKOCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ALPINE  CLUB. 

A  Obnekal  Mextino  of  ihe  CShib  was  held  in  the  Hall,  23  Savile 
Row,  W.,  on  Taesday  evening,  November  6,  1912,  Sir  Edwaid 

Davidson,  Fmident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Pbbsident  said  :  Gentlemen,  After  a  season  in  whieh  the 
conditions  of  weather  and  otherwise  for  mountainooring  have 
constituted  a  record  at  least  as  exceptionally  bad  as  that  of  1911 
was  exceptionally  propitious,  we  meet  for  the  first  time  to-night 
under  the  shadow  of  great  and  unparalleled  losses  to  our  Club  to 
which,  painful  as  it  is  to  me  to  have  to  make  it,  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  all  of  us  feel  that  something  more  than  a  mere  passing  reference 
is  due  from  this  chair. 

First  and  foremost  we  have  lost  the  doyn}  of  our  Club,  and  I  may 
almost  say  of  mountninroring,  by  the  death  o£  OUT  dear  and  revered 
old  fritMul  Sir  Ai.kkkii  \S  ills. 

He  has  gone  trau4Uilly  and  aerenely  to  his  last  rest  after  a  life 
prolonged  far  beyond  the  usual  span  allotted  to  mankind,  but  never- 
theless the  blow  is  a  specially  severe  one  to  this  Club  and  to  all  who 
possessed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Club— of  which  he  was  elected 
President  no  less  than  48  years  ago  -  and  in  one  way  or  another  he 
kept  up  his  connexion  with,  and  interest  in,  the  Alps  almost  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

His  first  visit  to  Switzerland  took  place  in  1846,  when  he  was 
18  years  old,  and  he  made  his  first  glacier  expedition— to  the 
Jan£n,  then  deemed  a  considerable  feat— in  1848. 

What  has  been  called  the  golden  age  of  mountaineering  is  generally 
held  to  have  begun  with  his  famous  ascent  of  the  Wctterhorn  in 
1854.  while  only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  was  engaged  in 
going  over  with  map  and  not<'S  his  descent  of  tlie  Saleinaz  Glacier 
and  trying  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  his  route  in  August  1857,  some 
55  years  ago,  when  he  and  his  companions  were  benighted  on  the 
glacier-fiide. 

At  a  moment  when  he  scarcely  possessed  sufficient  vigour  to 

interest  hinLself  in  other  matters  his  old  love  of  the  mountains  came 
to  his  aid  and  giive  him  strength  to  enjoy  in  retrospect  their  pure 
delights  once  more 

His  alpine  life  is  part  of  the  early  history  of  the  Club,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  '  Peaks,  Passes  and  Glaciers,'  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Alpine  Journal,  and  in  those  two  charming  alpine  classics 
'  Wanderings  among  the  High  Alps '  and  *  The  Eagle's  Nest  in  the 
Valley  of  Sixt.'  It  is  impossible  to  attempt  even  a  meagre  outline 
of  it  here  and  now. 

In  his  earlier  days  he  visited  the  Oberland  and  Zermatt  districts — 
his  famous  description  of  the  first  passage  of  the  Adler  Pass  is  well 
known  ;  and  his  portrait  (rather  an  mditi'erent  one)  occupies  a  pro- 
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minent  place  in  the  engraving  of  the  '  Club  House  at  Zermatt  in 
1864,*  which  appears  in  Whymper's  '  Scrambles/ 

In  1859  he  built  the  Eagle's  Nest,  that  romantically  }>la('ed  and 
lovely  mountain  chalet  in  the  valley  of  Sixt,  at  which  many  of  U3 
have  enjoyed  his  charming  hospitality.  From  1860  onwards  he 
hardly  ever  miased  spending  tha  greater  part  of  his  vacation  there, 
and  thencef<»ward  hia  energies  were  more  than  ever  centred  in  the 
^reat  range  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  sorronnding  districts,  for  which 
he  had  a  special  predilection. 

His  favourite  guide  was  the  celebrated  Auguste  Balmat,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  devoted,  and  who,  after  a  long  illness,  died  in  his 
presence  at  '  Le  Nid  d'Aigle.' 

He  always  retained  his  active  interest  in  the  Glnb  and  in  its 
doings,  and  never  omitted  to  attend  the  annual  dinners  until  within 
the  last  few  jean  increasing  deafness  made  snch  gatherings  dis* 
tressing  to  him. 

He  was  an  admirable  after-dinniM-  speaker,  and  in  the  days  when 
the  Club  posses,se(l  in  Leslie  tStephen.  Craufurd  drove,  and  Charles 
Edward  Mathews  a  brilliant  trio  <»{  orators,  hardly  to  be  equalled  in 
their  several  styles  elsewhere.  Wills  was  at  least  well  able  to  hold 
his  own.  Many  of  those  present  here  to-night  will  remember  that 
at  the  dinner  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  on  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Club  Wills  returned  thanks 
for  the  toast  of  the  original  members.  His  speech  on  that  occasion 
will  long  linger  in  the  ears  of  those  who  were  privilogod  to  hear  it. 
The  noble  featiires,  the  dignified  ])re,Hence,  the  l)eautiful  voire  which 
in  old  age  hiid  apparently  resumed  for  this  occasion  the  un'Iodious 
tones  of  youth,  the  grace  and  transparent  sincerity  of  its  language, 
and  the  Lambent  play  of  gentle  wit  and  genial  humour  combined  to 
produce  an  impression  on  his  hearers  which  was  worthy  of  the 
spealrar  and  which  will— at  any  rate  as  far  as  he  who  now  speaks 
is  concerned — never  Im>  <  iTa(ed.  It  was  a  grand  last  message  to 
the  Club  which  he  so  loved  and  to  whom-  though  they  then  knew 
it  not — it  was  fated  that  he  would  never  speak  again. 

In  private  life  he  was  the  most  considerate  of  hosts  and  charming 
of  companions,  whose  conversation  delighted  young  and  old  alike. 
His  sympathetic  and  affectionate  nature  rendered  him  adored  by 
all  childron  and  beloved  by  all  his  dependants. 

His  nren^Tosity  was  as  boundless  as  his  charity  was  unostentatious, 
and  recognised  no  distinction  of  race  or  creed. 

In  all  ways  he  was  a  great  and  noble  gentleman. 

After  graduating  at  the  London  University,  where  he  obtained 
the  highest  honours  both  in  classics  and  mathematics  and  other- 
wise greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1851 
at  the  age  of  23^  He  did  not  possess  the  showy  arts  and  arti- 
fices of  a  Str3rver  or  a  Buzfuz,  from  the  employment  of  which  his 
refined  and  possibly  over-sensitive  nature  would  in  any  ease  have 
recoiled.   He  was,  however,  a  learned  and  accurate  lawyer,  aud» 
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as  he  came  to  be  known,  progress  was  steady  and  continuous  until 
he  had  built  up  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  solid  junior  practices 
in  the  Temple. 

Then  came,  in  1871,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of  his  professional 
caieer,  a  complete  breakdown  in  heaKh  broiight  on  fay  ovemnuk 
and  anxiety  and  aggravated  by  a  persigtent  attack  of  tiiat  due 

scourge  '  insomnia/  from  which  he  suffered  severely  at  intervals  all 

through  his  life.  He  was  peremptorily  ordered  to  give  up  all  work, 
and  in  October  he  took  a  voyage  to  Ceylon  and  ISingapore,  returning 
thence  in  May  1872  to  his  chalet  of  Eagle's  Nest,  where  he  gradually 
recovered. 

On  letuining  to  the  Bar  after  a  whole  year's  afatence  he  sought, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Chancellor  Selbome  ofatamed, 
the  honour  of  a  silk  gown»  and  in  these  somewhat  altered  circum- 
stances again  attained  a  great  measure  of  success. 

His  practice  was  select  and  of  the  highest  class,  principally  in 
commercial  cases  and  in  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  also  had  a  large 
*  opinion '  business,  and  his  services  as  an  arbitrator  were  much  in 
reqnest. 

No  snrpnBe  was  therefore  felt  when  in  1884  he  was  raised  to  the 
Judicial  Bench—the  only  criticism  that  was  heard  being  that  the 

appointment  had  been  too  long  deferred. 

For  nearly  22  years  he  continued  to  administer  even-handed 
justice  to  all  manner  of  men  until,  towards  the  end  of  1905,  being 
then  the  Senior  Puisne  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  Division,  he 
retired  on  a  pension.  He  was  immediatdy  sworn  of  the  Fdvy 
Council,  and  sat  some  few  times  m  the  Judicial  Committee  of  that 
body,  to  which  his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  of  French  Canadian 
Law  would  have  made  him  a  most  valuable  addition  had  not  ever- 
increasing  deafness  and  a  longing  for'complete  rest  led  him  soon 
afterwards  to  withdraw  altogether  from  public  life. 

Of  him  it  may  be  said  with  the  most  complete  truth  in  the  apposite 
words  of  his  favourite  poet : — 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 

Tam  cari  capitis  ?  

 Cui  Pudor,  et  Justitiffi  soror 

Tncorrnpta  Fides,  nudaqne  Veritas, 
Quundo  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit : 

and  by  none  is  he  more  sincerely  mourned  than  by  his  colleagues 
and  friends  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

On  August  26  we  sustained  a  second  and  e(|uully  grievous  loss, 
which  was  all  tlie  more  ovcrwhelining  in  that  it  was  utterly 
unexpected  by  most  of  us,  by  the  death  in  his  62nd  year  from  acute 
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blood-poiBoning  of  yet  another  ol  ma  past  Firesidente,  CLmroir 
Dbitf. 

Those  calamities  are  not  to  be  appraised  by  geometric  scale  ;  but 
T  cannot  myself  imaj^ine  a  greater  loss  oithcr  to  the  Club  in  its 
corporate  capacity  or  to  the  individual  members  of  it,  to  wiium  he 
was  80  well  known  and  hj  whom  he  was  so  greatly  esteemed,  than 
that  of  him  who  has  so  prematniely  passed  away. 

He  was  closely  identified  with  the  management  of  our  Club 
almost  from  the  date  of  his  election  to  it  40  years  ago  in  1872, 
for  he  was  elected  to  the  Committee  in  1874,  was  Hon.  Secretary 
from  1878  to  1880,  and  then  an  extra  member  of  Committee  until 
in  1884  he  became  Vice-President  and  in  1887  President.  His 
interest  in  the  Onb  did  not  eease  when  he  vaoated  the  presidential 
chair,  but  he  subsequently  served  several  times  as  an  extra  member 
of  Conmiittee,  on  the  last  occasion,  at  my  special  request,  consenting 
to  do  so,  though  he  was  overwhelmed  with  other  work  at  the  time, 
during  the  first  year  of  my  Presidency. 

What  he  gave  to  the  Club  was  no  mere  ornamental  or  perfunctory 
service,  and  what  he  undertook  to  do  he  performed  with  all  hiis 
might.  He  had  a  singularly  even-balaaeed  mind,  free  from  prejudice 
and  prone  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  (juestion  before  coming  to  a  con- 
elusion,  which,  formed  as  it  was  with  deliberation,  was  not  readily 
changed  or  abandoned.  His  sagacity  and  caution  in  counsel  thus 
gave  a  peculiar  value  to  his  opinions  and  advice. 

For  all  this  constant  but  miobtrusive  service  the  Club  owes  him 
as  real  a  debt  as  for  those  brilliant  gifts  of  speech  and  that  literanr 
skill  which  were  ever  at  their  disposal  on  proper  occasion  and  with 
which  he  never  failed  to  interest*  amuse,  and  delight  his  williqg 
audience. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  almost  <m  the  last  occasion  when  he 

addressed  us  in  this  Hall  it  was  to  pay  in  simple  but  eloquent  terms 
a  generous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  great  guide  whom  he  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  discovered,  and  who  was  for  many  years 
his  constant  and  favourite  compuiion  amongst  the  mountains, 
Alexander  Burgensr. 

As  a  practical  mountaineer  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  s^ 
to  this  Club  that  Dent  in  his  day  stood  in  the  very  first  rank.  He 
had  learned  the  craft  from  the  great  master  to  whom  I  have  just 
adverted,  and  had  travelled  with  many  others  of  the  more  eminent 
guides  of  the  day.  He  was  enterprising  without  being  foolhardy 
and  brilliant  without  being  reckless. 

.  The  final  conquest  of  the  Higher  Aiguille  dn  Dru  in  1878,  which 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  he  accomplished  in  company 

with  that  admirable  mountaineer  Ifr.  Walker  Hartley,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  invincible  Burgener,  was  a  fine  example  of  patient 
and  persistent  efTort  brought  safely  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

This  great  rock  pinnacle  will  ever  be  coupled,  and  rightly,  with 
his  name  ;  but  he  had  also,  without  specially  searching  for  novelty 
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meroly  for  novetty's  own  sake,  made  many  other  first^ascents  of 

great  importance — such  as  that  of  the  Rothhorn  from  Zecmatt,  of 
the  Bietschhorn  from  the  and  of  the  Siidlenzspitse  and  the 
Portjen^Tat  (1871). 

Subsequently  he  visited  the  Caucasus  on  several  occasions,  and 
not  only  ascended  many  peaks  in  that  region  but  carried  out  ex- 
ploiations  of  great  value.  In  1888,  had  he  not  been  prostrated  by 
illness  at  the  time,  he  would  have  taken  part  in  the  ill-starred 
.expedition  on  Koshtantau  whicli  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  his  and 
our  comrades  W.  F.  Donkin  and  Harry  Fox,  and  of  their  guides 
Kaspar  Stroicli  and  Joliann  Fisclier  of  Meyringen. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  whether,  had  Dent  with  his  wide 
experience  and  cautious  sagacity  been  of  the  party,  this  melancholy 
oatastiophe  might  not  have  been  avoided.  Who  can  tell  ? 

In  1889  he  undertook  the  sad  duty  of  searching  for  the  remains 
of  his  friends  who  had  perished  in  the  preceding  year,  and  established 
beyond  a  doubt  the  causes  of  the  sad  disaster. 

Dont  was  a  many-sided  man  of  nniltifarious  interests  who  had 
distinguisluHl  himself  in  numerous  dirtTtions,  and  wlio  would  pro- 
bably have  attained  to  eminence  in  whutaoever  path  m  life  he  had 
elected  to  pursue.  His  range  of  knowledge  was  ooemopolitan,  and 
nothing  that  was  of  interest  to  mankiTid  was  alien  to  hiin.  He  was 
fond  of  aU  manly  sports  and  had  attained  to  considerable  proficiency 
in  many. 

He  posses.scd  a  very  distinct  hterary  bent,  and  not  only  was  he  a 
prolific  and  weighty  contributor  to  tho  literature  of  his  profession, 
but  m  the  too  scanty  leisure  of  his  busy  life  he  yet  found  time  to 
produce  many  charming  articles  and  papers  on  alpine  and  kindred 
subjects,  some  of  whi<£  he  afterwards  collected  and  published  in 
that  delightful  and  most  aptly-named  volume,  'Above  the  Snow 
Line.' 

He  also  edited  and  himself  in  great  ]iart  wTote  the  Badminton 
Library  volume  on  '  Mountaineering.'  which  may  be  fairly  called  the 
standard  EngUsh  \\ork  upon  the  subject. 

Of  art  and  things  artistic  he  was  an  excellent  judge,  and  his  ample 
private  means  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  this  regaid  a  taste  that 
was  always  cultured  and  correct.  As  a  photographwf  he  was  in 
technique  equalled  by  but  few,  while  in  artistic  flau  he  was  surpassed 
by  none. 

Of  music  and  the  drama  he  was  also  a  devotee,  and  was  himself 
in  his  younger  days  an  amateur  actor  of  merit. 

In  the  calling  of  his  choice  he  had  attained  great  eminence,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  held,  amongst  other  appointments,  those 
of  Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  Chief  Surgeon  to  the 
Metropolitan  Pohce,  and  Senior  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgoons,  He  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  highest  honour  that 
the  great  pntfession  to  whieh  he  was  so  proud  to  belong  can  confer— 
the  Presidency  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons. 
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It  IB  indeed  sad  tiiftt  he  did  not  live  to  succeed  to  the  distingiUBlied 
position  which  he  had  so  well  deserved  and  inrhich  he  would  have  so 
dearly  prized. 

H«'  of  his  host  without  stint  to  tliis  Chih,  who  will  eVCT  hold 

his  memory  in  grateful  recogmtion  and  regard. 

We  have  also  to  monzn  the  death  through  a  most  lamentable 
disaster  which  occurred  on  August  13  last  on  the  W.  face  of  Mont 
Rouge  de  Peteret,  of  Humphrey  Owen  Jones,  of  his  young  wife, 
and  of  their  guide.  Julius  Truflfer,  of  St.  Xiklaus, 

This  tragic  occurrence,  which  took  place  during  the  earlier  days 
of  a  happy  honeymoon,  profoundly  moved  public  pity  and  sym- 
pathy, and  has  eoUpsed  the  gaiety  alike  of  mountaineering,  scientific, 
and  academic  circles,  in  all  of  which  a  void  has  been  made  which 
cannot  easily  be  filled. 

The  actual  causes  of  the  disaster  are  somewhat  obscure  ;  it  clearly 
occurred  on  coni{)aratively  easy  ground  and  on  an  excursion  of  no 
great  length  or  dilficulty. 

In  justice  to  our  noble  craft  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  said  without 
imputing  the  slightest  blame  to  any  member  of  the  party,  that  this 
disaster  cannot  fairly  be  ascribed — as  it  has  been  in  some  quarters 
— to  dangers  which  are  inherent  and  inevitable  in  a  reckless  and 
unjustifiable  pursuit. 

11.  ().  Jones  was  a  comparatively  young  meiiibcr  of  the  Alpine 
CIul),  to  whicli  lit'  was  elected  in  1910,  but  he  had  for  long  been  known 
ais  a  most  brilliant  and  enthusiastic  cragsman,  and  had  m  recent 
years  borne  a  great  part  in  the  accomplislunent  of  many  first  ascents 
of  altogether  exceptional  difficulty  in  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc, 
which  he  had  made  his  special  and  his  favourite  hunting-ground. 

There  seems  now  to  lt<>  an  almost  prophetic  tone  in  the  glowing 
and  enthusiastic  words  with  which  his  last  utterance  to  the  Club, 
describing  two  of  the  most  maguiticent  of  these  expeditions, 
concluded. 

*  Thus  ended  the  most  memorable  and  most  successful  season 
(1911)  I  have  ever  had  or  indeed  am  ever  likely  to  have  in  the  Alps 

— a  season  in  which  weather  conditions,  comrades,  and  luck  were 

all  that  could  be  desired — a  season  which  has  provided  pleasant 

memories  to  carry  one  thiough  the  years  to  come. 

•   '  It  is  surely  not  possible  that  two  such  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortal 

mau.' 

He  win  be  long  and  sincerely  mourned  by  his  comrades  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  and  his  loss  to  science,  in  which  at  an  unusually  early 
age  he  had  attained  the  highest  possible  distinction,  is  irreparable. 

*  Flere  et  meminisse  relictum  est.' 

There  has  also  passed  away  from  us  Mr.  EoBBitT  Waltbrs,  an 
original  member  of  the  Club.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  but  of 
late  years  he  has  not  been  much  at  the  Club,  though  so  shortly  ago  as 
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1910  he  attended  our  Annual  Dinner  and  he  was  then  apparently 
in  the  best  of  health.  It  is  sad  to  retieet  that  owing  to  the  death 
of  Sir  Alfred  Wills  and  Mr.  Walters  we  are  left  with  only  one  orijzinal 
Member,  who  in  one  sense  differs  from  them  in  that  he  retired  from 
the  Club  some  years  ago  and  subsequent K-  rejoined  it.  I  lefer  to 
die  Rev.  Llewelyn  Davies,  who  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the 
summits  both  of  the  Dom  and  of  the  Tasohhom,  and  is  the  only 
original  Member  of  the  Club  now  living. 

Mr.  Walters  served  on  the  Committee  in  1858,  and  in  those  early 
davs  was  a  very  good  mountaineer.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  specially 
remembered  that  it  was  he  who  made  the  courageous  and  successful 
attempt,  iu  company  with  the  late  Mr.  HinchfifiE,  one  of  our  former 
Flresidents,  to  break  down  that  abominable  system  which  prevailed 
at  Chamonix  in  his  time  by  which  it  was  made  compulsory  upon 
travellers  who  wished  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  to  take 
a  certain  prescribed  number  of  guides  and  porters  with  them.  From 
that  time  this  .system  has  gradually  died  out,  and  it  may  now  be 
said  to  be  practically  on  its  last  legs. 

Wehavealso  lost  Profes.«?or  Forel,  one  of  our  Honorarv  Members 
and  a  man  of  great  distinction.  He  was  a  well-known  authority 
on  seismic  phenomena,  was  '  President  de  la  ConiniissiDii  Inter- 
nationale des  Glaciers,"  and  wrote  a  very  important  monograph  ou 
the  Iiake  of  Geneva.  He  died  at  Merges  at  tiiie  age  of  81.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Club  in  1895,  and  he  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Bdinburgh. 

The  Kev.  H.  A.  Morgan  is  also  included  in  our  list.  He  was 
well  known,  of  course,  as  the  Master  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  much  respected  and  beloved  in  tiie  University.  Of  late 
years,  owing  to  infirmity,  chiefly  severe  deafness,  he  had  withdrawn 
from  public  life,  but  up  to  the  end  he  took  a  most  intelligent  interest 
in  and  still  assisted,  in  great  part  through  others,  in  the  work  of  the 
College.  He  became  a  Member  of  the  Club  in  1863,  having  in  the 
previous  year  been,  with  his  friend  Leslie  Stephen,  one  of  the  party 
which  made  the  first  passages  of  those  two  stupendous  Oberland 
ice-passes  the  Jungfrau  Joch  and  the  Viescher  Joch. 

I  much  regret  to  have  to  annoimce  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  A. 
Thom.sox,  who  was  the  pioneer  and  recognised  chief  of  the  Welsh 
rock-ciimbing  fraternity,  though  owing  to  his  modest  and  retiring 
nature  his  name  was  perhaps  not  so  well  known  to  the  public  as 
were  those  of  some  of  his  more  assertive  followers  and  pupils.  He 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Club  in  1900,  and  his  death  took  place 
last  summer  in  very  distressing  circumstances.  He  was  not  merely 
what  some  people  are  apt  to  term  a  good  g^'mnastic  rock-climber, 
but  he  was  a  fine  mountaineer.  His  knowledge  of  snow  and  ice 
craft  whicli  he  had  acquired  during  manv  sunnners  spent  under 
good  auspices  in  the  Alps  was  both  sound  and  extensive. 
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Mr.  Hbrbsbt  Wilson,  who  was,  as  you  kiiow,  the  brother  of  one 
of  our  best-known  Hemben,  Br.  Claude  Wilson,  has  also,  I  regret 
to  say.  passed  from  us.  He  was  eler'tod  in  1883.  In  1885  he  made 
some  fine  e.xpeditions  in  Norway,  iiu  luding  the  first  ascent  of  Knut.s- 
hiillet,  doing  most  of  the  leading.  He  climbed  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  but  of  late  has  not  been  to  the  mountains,  nor  has 
he  been  mucb  at  the  Club  in  reoent  years.  He  was  a  fine  rider,  a 
good  man  to  honnds,  played  polo  and  golf  and  shot  well,  and  was 
a  really  good  all-round  sportsman.  He  died  as  the  result  of  an 
unfortunate  gun  accident  on  June  2d  whilst  out  shooting. 

Mr.  R.  Gaskbll  has  also  left  us.  He  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Club  in  1875,  and  served  on  the  Committee  in  1885.  At  a  time 
when  few  Members  of  this  Club  went  to  the  East<'rn  Alps,  Gaskell 
continually  visitinl  them  and  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  them. 
His  travelling  companion  on  most  of  those  occasions  was  the  late 
Sir  Maurice  Holzniann,  and  he  had  the  distinction  of  being  able  to 
walk  up  hill  at  an  even  quicker  pace  than  that  extraordinarily  fast 
walker,  though  down  hill  the  latter  always  maintained  that  he  had 
a  good  deal  the  best  of  it.  I  was  only  permitted  to  see  them  walking 
together  on  one  occasion,  and  I  was  then  rather  too  long  a  way 
behind  them  myself  to  make  out  precisely  who  was  in  front.  Gaskell, 
who  for  some  years  past,  owing  to  ill-health,  has  not  l>ccn  seen  at 
the  Club,  will  be  greatly  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Mr.  Austin  Clovbr's  death  has  occurred  at  an  early  age  last 

summer.  He  was  a  very  fine  w;ilker  and,  at  one  time,  a  mountaineer 
of  irrcat  promise,  as  befit tfd  the  nephew  of  the  late  Mrs.  Edward 
Jackson.  In  the  season  hefore  he  was  elected  to  the  Club  (lOUO) 
he  made  an  unusually  large  number  of  very  difficult  ascents  with 
Josef  Follinger,  who  still  speaks  of  his  powers  of  pace  and  endurance 
with  respect. 

Mr.  .T.  \V.  Hook  Thorp  died  on  Septemper  25,  aged  61.  Mr. 
Thorp  was  a  fine  mountaineer,  but  he  was  probably  best  known  to 
the  general  public  as  an  ez-President  of  the  Rugby  Football  Union, 
having  served  the  office  of  President  of  that  Union  in  the  years 
1888-1889.  I  think  he  did  as  much  or  more  than  any  man — and  I 
have  been  confirmed  in  my  view  by  one  of  our  Members  who  is 
speciallv  well  (|nalitied  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject— to 
rescue  lluiibv  Kootl»all  from  the  slough  of  profes.sionalism  into 
which  it  had  fallen,  and  he  was  much  esteemed  and  respected  by 
his  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  the  Kugby  Football  Union. 

Another  death  which  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  is  that  of 
W.  I.  Beai'Moxt,  a  young  Member  of  the  Club  who  was  elected  in 
1897.    He  was  drowned  in  Scotland  in  May  of  this  year. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  sit  down  I  should  like  with  your  permission 
to  read  you  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  senior  ex-Piesident, 
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Dr.  Bonney.  He  would  liave  been  pzeeent  to-night  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  i ollragues  who  have  passed  away,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  here  owing  to  an  impeiative  ofHcial  engage- 
ment at  Cambridge  tot  this  evening.  He  writes  as  follows : — 

*  My  dear  President, 

*  Had  it  been  possible  I  would  have  been  with  you  at  the  next 
Meeting  of  the  CSnb  to  express  my  own  deep  regret  at  the  loss  we 
have  aU  sustained  by  the  deaths  of  two  of  your  predecessors.  For 
that  of  Sir  Alfred  Wills  we  were  prepared,  as  he  liad  passed  by  more 
than  three  years  tlie  limit  of  fourscore  ;  nevertheless  all  who  knew 
him  will  miss  that  kindly  presence  and  <xenial  nature.  He  wao  a 
man  of  unusual  ability,  winning  in  early  life  distinctions  in  mathe- 
matics, classics,  and  law,  in  the  last  of  which  he  afterwards  rose  so 
high ;  but  we  think  of  him  chiefly  as  a  pioneer  in  the  Alps.  While 
he  enjoyed  struggles  with  diffiduties  on  peak  or  Racier,  he  loved 
the  beauty  of  mountain  scenery,  in  lake,  m  alp,  and  in  pine  wood, 
no  less  tluin,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  per  nives  sempitemas  et 
rupes  tremendas.'  These  he  could  describe  with  much  charm  of 
style  as  wc  all  know  from  his  "  Wanderings  among  the  High  Alps  '* 
and  "  The  Eagle's  Nest."  To  not  a  few  of  our  Alpine  Club  he  can 
be  little  more  than  a  name,  but  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  his 
friendship  will  feel  life  the  poorer  for  his  departure. 

*  In  some  respects  we  feel  more  keenly  the  loss  of  Clinton  Bent, 
for  we  had  Ikh**  d  that  not  a  few  rears  of  active  life  still  lav  before 
him.  T  can  hardly  yet  realise  that  I  shall  never  again  feel  the  hearty 
grasp  of  his  hand,  hear  his  (  h  ar.  kindly  voice,  and  listen  to  his  witty 
phrases.  His  humorous  after-dinner  speeches  will  not  readily  be 
forgotten,  but  those  who  knew  him  will  regret,  so  long  as  memory 
lasts,  a  man  not  only  distinguished  in  his  professbn  and  of  no  small 
literary  power,  but  also  one  whose  jests  never  wounded  and  who 
was  one  of  the  kindest  and  truest  of  friends. 

*  May  I  add  a  word  on  the  third  loss  to  the  Club.  That  catas- 
trophe wlii(  h  swept  H.  0.  Jones  and  his  wife  to  almost  instantaneous 
death,  robbed  us  of  one  of  our  most  succcs.'^ful  and  distinguished 
members.  My  actiuaiutauce  with  him  was  but  three  years  old,  but 
he  quickly  won  my  regard  from  his  frank  and  genial  manner  and  his 
attractive  disposition.  His  scientific  distinction  was  great;  in 
fact  the  Alps  have  not  dealt  CSambridge  so  heavy  a  Uow  since 
F.  M.  Balfour  perished  on  the  same  mountain. 

*  Believe  me, 

*  Yours  very  truly, 

{signed)  '  T.  G.  Bonney.' 

Mr.  Fbbshfibld  said  :  I  rise  in  obedience  to  a  request  from  the 
President,  and  I  do  so  the  more  readily  since  I  believe  that  I  am 
the  senior  ex-President  here  to-night.  But  after  the  adequate  and 
eloquent  tribute  which  Sir  £dwaid  Davidson  has  paid  to  those  who 
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liaye  been  lost  to  ue  smce  we  last  met,  I  feel  it  is  saperfluous  lor  me 
to  speak  at  any  length. 

On  an  occasion  like  the  present  the  speaker  must  be  more  or  less 
in  a  (lilomma.  On  the  one  hand  he  fears  to  fall  into  the  bathos  of 
commonplace,  of  those  phrases,  appropriate  perhaps  in  themselves, 
which  yet  have  grown  trite  by  use  ;  on  the  other  he  realises  a  danirer 
leBt  iu  speaking  of  a  personal  los8  he  should  speak  too  much  from 
tbe  point  of  view  of  pezsonal  feeling  :  and  I  feel  as  if  m  a  sense  I 
had  Imown  Ifr.  Jnstdoe  Wilk  too  little  and  Clinton  Dent  too  well 
to  be  the  most  fitting  person  to  add  a  tribute  to  th^  memories. 

I  took  down  from  my  bookshelf  the  other  day  a  copy  of  Sir  Alfred 
Wills's  *  Wanderings  in  the  High  Alps,'  which  must  have  been  given 
to  me  in  the  year  the  hook  was  published,  1856.  The  illustrations 
in  it  had  for  me  that  familiarity  which  only  childhood's  impressions 
retain.  On  turning  to  the  nairative  I  was  called  back  to  the  fifties, 
to  the  time  when  Herr  Imseng,  the  good  old  Car6  of  Saas,  kept  the 
homely  Inn  in  the  vilU^,  to  the  days  when  Saas-Fee  was  a  pastoral 
oasis  disfigured  by  no  gigantic  barracks,  and  when  there  were  no 
free  lodging-houses  higher  up  for  '  Visitors  to  the  Glaciers.* 

I  believe  the  first  time  I  saw  Wills  was  in  1860,  when  he  was  at 
Chamonix  and  climbing  Mont  Blanc.  I  was  then  a  boy  at  school. 
I  joined  the  Club  in  the  year  Wills  was  elected  President.  He 
belonged,  therefore,  to  the  generation  before  mine,  to  that  of  our 
foundeiB.  Wills  was  pre-eminently  a  founder,  for  his  account  of 
his  ascent  of  the  Wetterhorn  gave,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  in  this  country  of  alpine  climbing,  for  the  out- 
break, as  the  critics  of  the  time  put  it,  of  the  '  cacoethes  scandendi.' 
It  is  true  something  had  been  done  before  by  Professor  Forbes,  who 
was  the  master  both  of  Wills  and  Adams  Beilly ;  but  if  Forbes 
laid  tiie  train  it  was  Wills  who  set  the  match  to  it.  Wills  played  the 
same  part  with  regard  to  alpine  climbing  that  Albert  Smith  did 
towards  Swiss  travel.  The  one  helped  to  create  the  Alpine  Club, 
the  other  Cook's  Tourists. 

Wills  himself  was  a  born  mountaineer,  and  he  had  no  need  to 
train  himself  for  the  mountains  as  our  juniors  are  taught  to  nowa- 
days, by  an  assiduous  course  of  domestic  acrobatism.  Many  have 
been  the  tales  told  by  visitors  to  his  chalet  near  Sixt,  *  The  Bagle's 
Nest,'  of  how  they  were  taken  out  for  walks  on  the  ledges  of  the 
Buet — afternoon  strolls  they  were  called  by  their  host,  but  to  some 
of  the  guests  they  were  apt  to  appear  direct  temptations  to 
Providence. 

But  we  are  thinking  of  Wills  to-night  not  only  as  a  mountaineer 
and  a  founder,  but  also  as  a  Ufe-long  friend  who  regarded  this  dub 
with  a  paternal  interest  and  affection,  an  affection  which  was  bound 
up  in  lus  love  for  the  mountains,  a  love  of  which  he  gave  effectual 
proof  by  setting  up  his  summer  home  among  them,  in  spite  of  the 
many  obstacles  that  were  put  in  his  way  by  the  local  influences 
and  prejudices  prevalent  in  Savoy  fifty  years  ago. 
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Wills  will  always  remain  in  our  memory  here  an  essentially  amiable 

and  tender-hearted  human  being,  a  sensitive  and  responsive  per- 
sonality difEering  in  many  respects  from  the  popular  conception  of 
a  typical  lawyer  and  judge.  In  his  \nf'w  of  Nature  he  belonged  to 
the  generation  thnt  was  inspired  by  Wordsworth,  whom  he  quotes 
80  often,  rather  than  to  the  next  which,  under  Ruskin's  influence, 
tnbmitted  natoie,  and  moontaina  in  particular,  to  almost  micro- 
scopic examination.  Yet  we  have  to  remember  that  Wills  was  an 
eager  botanist  and  keenly  interested  in  the  scientific  controversy 
between  his  friend  Forbes  and  Tyndali  with  regard  to  glaciers  and 
their  action. 

1  am  sure  we  shall  all  for  long  miss  his  friendly  presence,  the 
*  good  grey  ' — or  rather  snowy — '  head  that  all  men  knew.'  The 
Winter  Bbmer  without  Alfred  WiUs  must  seem  to  many  of  us  like 
the  view  from  Berne  with  the-  Wetterhom  left  out. 

To  speak  of  Clinton  Dent  is  to  me  a  more  painful  duty.  We 
must  aU  bow  to  the  conditions  of  our  humanity.  But  when  it  is 
the  younger  who  takes  the  lead  on  the  '  supremum  iter,*  the  last 
pass,  resignation  becomes  more  difficult,  regret  more  acute.  Dont 
was  in  the  full  swing  of  his  brilliant  professional  career,  on  the  point 
of  obtaining  its  highest  honours. 

Dent  was  considerably  my  junior  in  years,  but  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Club  we  were  practically  contemporaries.  From  the  day 
when  he  sent  me  a  jubilant  telegram  from  Chamonix  :ni jouncing 
his,  the  first,  ascent  of  the  I)ru.  we  had  been  closi'  friends. 
He  had  been  my  collcaLnie  in  afEairs  of  many  diverse  kinds, 
my  companion  in  trav«'l  both  in  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus,  my 
adviser  in  every  case  of  difficulty. 

Dent  was  a  character  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word,  and  he 
will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Bom  to  wealth,  he  was  all  his  life  a 
worker,  more  than  many  whose  living  depends  on  their  work.  The 
difference  was  that  he  worked  mainly  for  the  community,  for  the 
hospitals,  and  in  particular  for  his  (»wii.  St.  George's,  ^^^lat  his 
colleagues  tliought  of  him  we  may  learn -from  the  obituary  notices 
in  the  Medical  Journal.  The  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Tolice 
paid  a  very  apt  tribute  to  Dent's  memory  when  he  wrote  of  him 
that  he  was  *  in  all  matters  a  fearless  counsellor.' 

As  a  fellow  iraM'ller  and  climber  Dent  was  a  perfect  companion. 
His  figure  rises  before  me  with  many  different  surroundings,  and  in 
none  more  vividly  than  when  we  were  together  in  the  Caucasus, 
on  the  .search  party  of  ISSU.  I  see  hini  pacing  up  and  down  like 
a  sentrv  between  me  and  the  stars  bv  the  side  of  a  cold  Caucasian 
glacier,  while  I,  prone  on  a  pebbly  bed,  pretend  in  vain  that  a  book 
may  be  a  pillow  and  a  map  a  counterpane.  I  picture  him  earlier 
on  the  same  eventful  day,  his  skill  and  patience,  his  delicate 
handling  of  the  rope  while  descending  a  six  hours'  rock-face  where 
the  deadiv  whirr  of  falling  stones  put  a  strain  on  all  our  nerves. 

We  must  remember  Dent  as  somethmg  of  a  philosopher  as  well 
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as  oi  a  bmnoiuist.  If  he  looked  on  the  world  as  a  place  for  work 
and  was  always  prepared  to  do  his  share  of  it,  he  also  looked  on  life 
as  more  or  less  of  a  comedy,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word. 

Fastidious  himsolf.  ho  thought  human  nature  must  be  allowed  its 
tlinu;  ;  ho  had  nono  of  the  ea<iornoss  to  sot  other  people  right  of  the 
strenuous  reformer.  He  thought  that  every  generation  ought  to 
have  its  day.    In  some  matters  of  detail  relating  to  the  Club  he  was 

Strhaps  growing  to  be '  laudator  tempoxu  acti/   But  if  the  younger 
embers  liked  their  papers  very  long  and  highly  technical,  he  was 
content  so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  go  home  before  the  end. 

As  regards  his  own  contributions  to  our  Meetings  and  his  after- 
dinner  spoerhes.  I  think  wo  all  recognised  tho  wit  and  wisdom,  the 
grace  and  force  with  which  he  spoke.  As  a  w  riter  ho  has  left  us,  in 
*  Above  the  Snowline,'  a  volume  which  is  au  addition  not  only  to 
the  Alpine  bookshelf,  but  to  Uteiatnie.  Enigmatical  at  first  to 
strangers.  Bent  soon  became  attractiye  to  hb  acquaintances ;  to 
lus  friends  he  was  lovable.  There  is  no  one  who  could  be  a  greater 
loss  to  tho  Club,  no  one  we  shall  miss  more  here. 

There  are  few  in  this  room,  I  feel  contidont,  who  would  not  apply 
to  Dent  th(^  words  used  by  Edward  Whymper  in  one  of  his  last 
letters  to  a  fellow  Member  of  our  Club  :  '  Good-bye,  my  friend. 
I  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  you.' 

Mr.  H.  WooLLET  said :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  shoukl 
lilm  to  say  a  word  about  one  of  the  Members  we  have  lost.  I  have 
travelled  twice  in  the  Caucasus  with  Clinton  Dent,  several  times  in 
the  Alps  in  winter,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  shall  always  retain 
tho  ploasaiitost  rorninisconcos  of  tliose  expeditions  :  as  ^Ir.  Frosh- 
field  has  niriit ionod,  no  one  could  have  had  a  more  interesting  or  a 
more  delightful  companion.  What  struck  me  especially  about  him 
was  the  great  thoughtfulness  he  brought  to  bear  on  everything  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  whether  it  was  camfnng  or  climbing  or  any 
other  form  of  exercise.  My  first  thought  on  hearing  of  Clinton 
Dent's  death  was  *  Wliat  an  irreparable  loss  to  tho  Alpine  Club  !  ' 
and  the  santo  thonL'lit  sei-tns  to  have  occurred  to  every  Member 
with  whenn  1  have  .sjtoken  ;  because  there  was  no  ono  who  had  the 
welfare  of  the  Club  more  sincerely  at  heart  and  no  one  who  was 
more  anxious  that  its  best  traditions  should  be  maintained. 

Mr.  FnBSHnsLD  said :  When  speaking  just  now  I  dealt  only 
with  the  two  ex-Presidents  of  the  Club  who  have  boi^n  lost  to  us. 
I  should  like  to  mention  another  very  lamentable  loss  which  the 
mountaineering  community  at  large  lias  suffered  in  the  death  of 
Dr.  Andreas  Fischer,  who.  as  wo  all  know,  perished  from  exposure 
to  storm  on  the  Aletschhorn  this  year.  Dr.  Andreas  Fischer  was 
a  very  interesting  character.  Bom  at  Zaun  near  Meiringen  in 
relatively  humble  circumstances,  he  rose  from  the  position  of  guide 
to  be  the  village  schoolmastt  r  at  Grindelwald,  and  eventuallv  became 
a  teacher  in  the  High  S<  hool  at  Basle.  He  came  of  a  family  of 
mountaineers,  and  met  the  same  fate  as  his  father  and  brother 
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before  him.   The  Club  will,  I  feel  sure,  wish  to  expresB  our  feeling 

of  sympathy  with  his  widow  and  family  in  their  beieavement. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  as  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  the  charge  of  habitual  foolhardine.ss  broujzht  aL'ainst 
Dr.  Fischer  in  the  Murning  rust  to-day  (November  5).  Fischer  was 
well  known  as  a  most  capable  mountaineer.  I  can  testify  to  this 
opinion  from  my  personal  experience,  when  be  joined  Bent  and 
myseli  in  the  expedition  to  the  Caocasus,  the  main  object  of  wbicb 
was  to  ascertain  tbe  fate  of  the  party  of  1888  of  which  his  brother 
had  been  a  member. 

The  PRESIDKNT  said  :  I  should  just  like  to  add  oiio  word.  I  did 
not  mention  tho  death  of  Dr.  Andreas  Fi.scher  as  1  intended  to  eon- 
fine  my  remarks  entirely  to  those  Members  of  the  Club  who  had 
paased  away  since  we  last  met.  Mr.  Freshfield  is  able  from  personal 
experience  and  knowledge  to  speak  with  an  authority  about  Dr. 
Fischer  which  I  do  not  poss(  ss,  but  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  Club  that  Dr.  Fischer  was  something  more  than  a 
village  schoolmaster.  He  had  many  years  ago  passed  the  prescribed 
examination  and  had  obtained  his  Fiihrer-biieh.  and  for  two  or  three 
Beasons  at  least  had  acted  as  a  professional  guide. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  there  is  any  ground  for  the  ungenerous 
strictures  upon  which  Mr.  Freshfield  has  so  justly  animadverted, 
and  I  am  quite  certain,  speaking  now  fas  the  Alpine  Club  as  well 
as  for  myself  that  you  wUl  entirely  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
we  should  express  our  sincere  condolence  with  Dr.  Fischer's  widow 
and  family  in  their  sad  bereavement. 

I  should  also,  as  thi.s  disaster  lias  been  mentioned,  wish  to  express 
my  most  warm  admiration  of  the  magnilicent  courage  and  devotion 
shown  on  that  lamentable  occasion  by  Dr.  Fischer's  lifelong  friend 
Ulrich  Aimer.  It  is,  however,  only  what,  from  repeated  example, 
we  have  grown  to  expect  from  that  most  gallant  and  faithful  com- 
rade in  time  of  danger.  No  braver  or  more  loyal  soul  than  his 
exists  amongst  the  noble  confraternity  of  guides. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Wallroth  said  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  this  evening.  First  of  all  1  should 
like  to  assuie  you,  Sir,  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  CSlub  on 
this  very  tr3ring  occasion  when  you  have  such  a  long  and  melancholy 
list  of  deaths  to  report. 

Wills  I  knew  from  the  time  I  was  first  elected  to  the  Club,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  his  genial  and  kindly  presence  will  be  sadly 
missed,  more  especially  by  ail  the  older  members  of  the  Club  who 
knew  him. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Walters,  I  never  met  him  personally,  but  I 
have  something  to  say  about  him.  He  wrote  to  me  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  one  of  our  former  Presidents,  my  old  friend  HinchlifE, 
and  gave  me  a  long  account  of  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  They 
broke  down  the  system  tlien  prevailing  that  everybody  who  went  up 
Mont  Blanc  shoiUd  take  at  least  two  guides.   I  have  that  account 
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stiU,  and  I  shall  be  Happy  to  send  it  on  to  the  Editor  of  the  Alpinb 
Journal.' 

And  now  I  come  to  Mr.  Clinton  Bent.  I  will  not  add  anything 
to  what  has  been  ao  well  exprossod  bv  others,  but  I  should  like  to 
speak  simply  from  a  personal  point  of  view.  I  met  Dent  whvn 
mountaineering  in  1872,  in  the  Alps,  and  that  acquaiutance,  like 
most  acquaintances  so  formed  (and  I  am  glad  that  it  goes  on  still 
among  mountaineers),  soon  ripened  into  friendship,  a  friendship 
which  has  lasted  for  forty  years.  He  and  I  have  been  such  personal 
friends  that  I  can  hardly  say  how  much  his  loss  afEects  me,  but  all 
those  older  Members  of  the  Club  who  knew  him  thoroughly  well 
can  quite  realise  the  loss  wo  have  suffe  red. 

Mr.  E.  Teichelmann  described  some  new  ascents  from  the  W. 
coast,  in  the  New  Zealand  Mountains,  which  were  illustrated  by 
lantern-slides. 

The  VsBSWEST  said :  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
Members  here  who  have  more  than  a  passing  ae(|uaintAnce  with  the 
mountains  of  New  Zealand.  I  see  Mr.  Claude  Macdonald  here, 
and  I  am  sure  we  should  all  like  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Claude  A.  Macdonald  said  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  and  to  all  the 
Members  present  to  see  the  beautiful  photographs  that  Mr.  Teichel- 
mann has  shown  us,  and  I  only  hope  that  those  of  you  who  have 
never  visited  New  Zealand  will  be  fired  with  the  desire  to  experience 
the  delights  of  a  visit  to  that  country.  It  is  really  surprising  how 
many  people  who  ought  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject  of  the 
New  Zealand  Alps  are  not  so  :  indeed,  numbers  of  people  know 
nothing  whatever  about  them.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
them  several  times,  and  have  done  a  little  bit  of  chmbing  out  there, 
but  on  xnany  of  the  peaks  that  Mr.  Teichebnann  baa  &own  us,  I 
have  gazed  with  longing,  as  did  Moses  on  the  Promised  Land  from 
Mount  Fisgah,  either  because  I  had  not  the  time  to  attempt  them 
or  because  I  was  beaten  back  on  my  attempt  by  bad  weather,  which 
is  always  an  important  factor  in  New  Zealand. 

On  the  W.  side,  which  seems  to  l>e  Mr.  Teichelmann's  speciality, 
the  scenery  is  even  more  wonderful  than  on  the  E.  side,  and  I 
should  like  to  impress  upon  enthufllastio  dimbers  and  exploren 
that  there  are  thousands  of  virgin  peaks  to  be  climbed  out  there. 

New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  most  charming  countries  I  have  ever 
visited,  and  in  addition  to  the  exploration  and  climbing  possibilities, 
the  shooting  and  fishing  there  are  very  hard  indeed  to  beat. 

I  wish  to  tender  my  personal  thanks  to  Mr.  Teichelmann  for 
showing  us  such  charming  pictures. 

The  President  said :  I  should  like  in  the  first  place  to  apologise 
most  sincerely  to  Mr.  Teichehnann  for  not  having  been  able  to 
allow  him  more  time  than  he  has  had.  I  think  he  has  been  miduly 
hurried  in  the  exhibition  of  these  very  beautiful  photographs.  We 
really  ought  to  have  not  only  one,  but  two,  evenings  to  thoroughly 
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appreciate  them.  Perhaps  at  some  later  stage  he  will  be  able  to 
give  us  another  exhibitiou  when  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
enjoying  at  greater  leisttie  the  pictuies  which  he  has  placed  before  ns. 
I  feel,  and  greatly  regret,  that  the  time  at  his  disposal  this  evening 
was  much  too  limited  for  showing  such  a  number  of  photographs  ; 
but  this  has  been,  as  he  knows,  owing  to  dzcumstanoes  over  which, 
unfortmiaiely,  we  had  no  control. 

I  shall  bear  in  mind  the  hint  Mr.  Toichelmnnn  has  given  me  with 
regard  to  the  Kev.  A.  Newton.  1  had  already  made  one  desperate 
endeaTouz  to  get  him  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  his  expeditions 
in  New  Zealand,  but  was  unsuccessful.  I  shall  try  again.  One 
thing  has  been  vetj  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to-night,  and  that 
is,  that  not  only  do  our  colleagues  in  New  Zealand  succeed  in  climb- 
iniT  the  mountains  and  exploring  the  glaciers,  but  they  also  obtain 
excellent  photographs  of  them. 

We  are  all  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Teichelmann  for  havnig 
come  here  at  some  personal  inconvenience  on  the  eve  of  his  return 
to  New  Zealand,  and  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  showing  us  these 
very  beautiful  pictures.  I  should  like  to  move  a  most  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  him,  which  I  am  (|uito  certain  from  the  applause  whioh 
Teaches  my  ears  I  may  safely  declare  to  be  canied  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  T£ica£LMANK  briefly  replied. 
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Kbuct  Alp,  night  at,  103 
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Ecrins,    DOme    do    Naige  do*. 
.  MM^ent  and  traverse  of,  'Ihl 
Poiutc  dcs  lint  asoeut  of,  tt^ 

Ednioaton, 

Klpctricity,  on  high  peak,  3SQ 
Klena,  Piiutii,  ancMiit  of,  2ia 
Kllniauer  lialt,  accidentii  on,  77^ 

EmiJe  R«y,  Col,  readied,  253 

Kiiuua,  Puntit,  accident  on,  IS 

Kinperor  FuUa.  401 

Emperor's  Leap.  The,  IQl 

Kiwrelhomcr,  2k- 

Etuj<,H)ns   Valloy,   E.    Ar^-to  of 

Meijc  reached  from,  iil2 
Excrciiios,  liiduor,  for  tlimbers. 


I^^AFLEIIALP,  Sonnlaltte  on, 
 inMriptions  of,  aui 

Fall  of  U»o  I'ikjI,  iiii 
Ftttal  Acoideutd,  tte  uitdtr  Aoci- 
denta 

y.itkrio,  ma 

Filicit4-  Col,  reached,  1S3 
FeU  ilailw^y. 

Feiiiliii,  I'uuta,  ascent  of,  from 

W.,  lii 
FVrdfn.  iriHt^riptions  at,  300-4 
Femiri,  AKO:<tino,   book  by,  re- 
viewed, 17  i-rt 
Ferro  Ofn'identale,  ascent  of,  by 
An  te,  Ji3 
Orientalu  (.['iinto  Qualiro),  as- 
cent of,  ^ 
rinsrer,  The,  of  Kain,  321 
FinsU-'raarhom,  ii.<iieMt  of.  88-9 
lis<ljer,  Dr.  Audre.i-s,  deatli  of, 
iiii 

F'itzhui'b.  Mount,  .ISrt 
FlowtTs  in  ("unailiuti  Hookies, 
Folilmj;  Mouutkin,  HSj 
Fcirel,  I'rof.,  doith  of,  484 
Fornulo^i.  117 

For/o,  runta  di,  ascent  of,  by 

W.  Ri' Mi 
F'ox  Mouiit;un.  Sikkim, 
t'oxw"  Il.tke,  tiif,  2a 
Foy,  Saititc,  4 1<; 
Fr.ixT,  l!iv«>r,  h 

rr»j>iiii»-ld  Group,  exploration  of,  2 
Fn-sli!i(!l-J  l':»>.s,  lii 
Fri-^iukv  Gl.ii-iiT,  lii 
VuTj  ••  n  An  te,  lir-t  ascent  by,  of 
^utturhom,  Liil 


r  ^  ABKLHORN",  Ober,  a.Hoent  of, 

II    by  N.K.  Ante,  !il 

Qah  Lini;,  i'cak,  aiiccnt  of,  87, 

the  Unit,  iOl 
OaLskarfemor.  accident  on.  IS 
Gallet,  J.,  book  by,  reviewed, 

102-3 
CJatiL'otri, 

CiHiitt>k,  British  Resident  from, 

m 

Gapluin.  IM;    attempted,  439, 

exploml,  4  as 
Gurhwal,  lee  Sikkim,  Northern, 
and 

HimaiavfLs.  expedition  to,  f?02 

ll>l-',"Note  on,  lii  rt  squ. 
Mountuinocring  in,  ^ 


OAS 
GaakeU.  R.,  i&h 

Gaspjird,  ije  P^rc.  notes  on,  %M 
Oeeae,  tiikkim,  liLi 
{Jeikie,  Mount,  L  IMa  24fi 
Ciendanne,  Mount,  2M 
Orntiana  lutm,  LL2 
Goolo»;iuil  fomaatioas  in  Lhonakh 

valley.  225 
Omm  reptaiu,  14S 
GhA!itoIe  Rlacler,  IM 
Gliitiiii,  Mount,  a;<oent  of,  214 
Gi^iirhom-  Unterbiiohhoru  Kidge, 

climbing  on,  lii 
Glaciom,  at'tioa  of,  52 
on    Italian   Slopes   of  ^font 
Blanc,  82 
Olanu  Alpn,  expeditions  in,  345-7 

Guide  to, 
Glencoe,   Mountains  of,  colour 

ptiototn'uph  of,  4 
OlftJ»!lierjocli,  crossed,  2£2 
(iondla, 

Peak,  attempted,  d22 
Oosau  CJlacier,  accident  on,  II 
Grandcrou,  Col  de,  flowers  on,  145. 
ioe  tunnel  at,  144 
T«"to  de,  ascent  of,  14 1.  and  tlio 
Tour  de  Gntusnn,  1 13 
Gramre  Martin,  41.'» 
(iratit.i  Parol,  ascent  of,  414 
Grauson  oJiiilot'*,  113 

Tour  do,  Drst  ascent  of,  lift; 
a.sc(>nt  of,  from  North.  4(>Q  ; 
thnje  Peaks  clluibe.J,  400  -1  ; 
the  Tito  de  Grandcrou  and, 

m 

Great  Wliito  Tlironc,  rcwmblanco 
to,  of  view  from  Monto  Moro 
Pass,  ilQ 

Green  I^ke,  115 

(Jn^eiiland,  Sfi ;  Ptone  aijo  in,  53 

Gn-pon,  from  .Mcr  do  Glace, 
attornpt^'d,  259,  and  a'v^mlcd, 
2^  ft  »qq.  \  Hont  J'.lanc  an<i. 
In  1911,  2M;  yiche  dts  Amis 
on.  2111 

Grivoln,  the,  osvent  of,  from  Val 

>avariUirhe,  H)^ 
Grizzly  liar,  325 
Gmlu  r,  A..  Afi  iMorial  to.  22 
Gnu  tta,  Alout,  lirst  traverse  of, 

2:>ii 

Griliiorhorn,  ajsceut  of,  by  W.N. 

W.  Ar.:tn,  ii2 
GufTort,  first  a.sccnt  of  S.  ArC'te, 

a«i."ident  on,  12 
Guide  llook-;,  s>t  Ball's,  Conway's ; 

I'ldirer    dunli    das  Kiii><erge- 

bin^o ;  Guide  do  U  Chalnn  do 

Mont    Plain:,   by   L.    Kunt ; 

Ilwhtourist  in  den  Ostalpen ; 

O.A.C.'s   to  Mont  Blauo  (in 

(lornian) 
Qui  lie,  desith  of,  i54,  4S3 
Gully,  aldt'r-choked,  near  Panos- 

sif-re  hut,  412 
Gunjft,  tlio,  las 
Gurra  Khkc-ier,  416 
Gwaldam,  lill 


HALLWYL,  Graf  IL  v.,  death 
of,  21L 
llamta  Pass,  crossed,  133 
Hanging   \ulley    Triple,  Colin 
Range,  3»5 


JOB 

Hares.  Sikkim,  131 

Hay  Ufver.  Fine  tro  nt  in,  M 

Heather,  Mooao  Pass  Station,  395 

Helmet,  Tlie,  321 

Henry,  A.,  m  Canadian  Rockies,  5 

Uorbetet,  Pointo  d',  ascent  of 

W.  Art^te,  22 
Hermon.  Mount,  ascent  of,  32 
High  altitudes,  difRruJties  at,  Hi 
Himalaran  expeditiotis  bv 
Capt,  J.  B.  Corrr,  200=1 
Capt.  O.  E.  Todd,  201-2 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Workman,  200 
in  Kaghan  Valley,  31^  et  iqg. 
Himalayas,  Citrate  of  Caffeine  in, 
111 

F.xpeiUtions  in,  by  Bruce,  Todd, 

Ac,  437  (t  tgq. 
Garhwal,  1912,  IM  rt  iqq. 

Expedition  to,  21i2 
Kaxiimir,   N.W,,  ascents  in, 
sr>-7 

N.W.,  expeditions  in.  R'>-7 
I'reparation  for  travel  in,  202; 
training  in,  140 

iiimis  am 

Hinten^ilstenliom,  the,  a  night 
on,  15ii 

no«'kenalp,  .'iennhlitte  on,  in- 
scriptions of.  31 1.*) 

Hohe  Tatra,  new  osornta  In,  1910, 
lii 

Hoodoo,  Mount,  12 
H(Kiker,  Mount,  355.  as  Impostor, 
3M 

Hooker,  Sir  J.  D.,  In  JJemoriam 

Notice  of,  01 
Horn  P<Mik,  Rob«>n  Group,  lH 
House-Inscriptions     from  tlio 

I  ppcr  lyoet'sohenthal,  284 
Huuscaran.  conquered,  ISo 
ilusbyoiktlnd.  attempted,  467-8 
llut'<.  Britannia,  •iix-i 

New,  S.A.C..  122 

i>lrahlLt^,  211 


IBI?\',  on  Duhookn.  112 
IiM!,  Cloth  l»oots  on,  125.  112 
on  tiie  Col  de  la  Brenvn.  2112 
of  Hi'<  f  Glacier,  recession  of,  3,mt 
tunnel.  Col  de  Grandcrou.  Hi 
let'  Clinilw,  trrciit,  compar«Hl,  2 in 
Ice.  River  \'alley,  sodalite  Rock 
from,  fiO 

lDL>ieng,  F'crdinand  and  Abrani, 
322 

Indoor  training  for  climbers, 
163.  35a 

Infenio  (J lacier,  144 

In?i4  ription.s,  tec  House-Inscrip- 
tions 


TAGRRHORN,  climbing  on,  88 
»J     J;iucrjot?li,  30'-',  crossed,  372  : 

siM-oml  pasi^aee  of,  303 
Jannu,  IH.  122 

Jone!^,  IL  O.,  and  wife,  deaths  of, 

454,  las 

Jonsoiig  Ia,  223,  crossed,  123. 

l  .'T.  and  recro^»d,  53 
Jorosses,    Grindcs,    ascents  of, 
early,  232 
Eicst  Ridge  of,  attempts  on, 
233,    descents    of,  '.ll'S, 
239-41 
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Jonaaes  Grandoa  (amt.y^ 
Name  of,  211 
IVo  lUdgos  of,  221 
West  Peak  of,  first  ascent 
of.  &h 

West  Ridge  of,  ascent  by,  221 ; 
history  of,  2ii=3 
Joshlmath,  rain  near,  132 
Juncal,  Cerro,  aHc«nt  of,  R& 
Jungfmu,  ai*centa  of,  from  Jung- 
(TAUjoch  by  E.  Arite,  83 
Railway,  'J16 


KAOHAN  Valley,  expeditions 
in,  lia  et  $qq. 
KaisergebiTKe,  Schwaiger's  Guide 

to,  uow  ed.,  ai 
Eakti  Peak,  ascent  of,  liil 
Little  Peak,  ascent  of,  IIQ 
VaUey,  Uli 
Kamct,        iil ;  view  of,  m ; 

W.  face  examined,  i± 
Kangdicnjlmu,  1^ 
Kanifclienjuni^  113,  202;  roat« 

up,  221, 
Kaiiglingcn,  13G 

Kangri  Slielma,  or  Shelmakanri, 

Earalcor'tim,   proposed  Bcientifio 
expedition  to  (,Dr.  F.  de  Filippi), 

KardoHK  Pass,  cro*>cd,  201 
Kvil'uk  (Jroup,  (^rtucaiiH,  2I»2 
Kuj-liuiir,   N.W.,   Iliiiialayas  of, 

a.socnte»  in,  85-7 
KaU,'udara,  IM 
Kazbok,  ascent  of,  420. 

Group,  ascents  in,  315 
Kedamuth.  iM 
KJiaiam  Glacier,  reached,  M 

I'as^,  rcaclivd, 

VuUoy.  m 
Ehamkliaki  Khokh,  i2Q 
Kliati,  IM 
Kiitng,  Sikklm,  L3Q 
Kinney,  Lake,  IM 
Kippel,  Inscriptions  at,  2M  et 

$qq. ;    MuniianluiUK  at,  2Ui'-5  ; 

I'rioratHhaus  at^  l'9l-a 
Elctterscltuho, 
Kluklior  Group,  llh 
Koliinoor,  Centxal  Peak,  ascents 

of,  86,  flret,  ;LQi 
Koksar,  13S 
Kolahoi  Camp,  201 
Eolalioi,  Mount,  ascent  of,  101 ; 

N.  Peak  atten»ptc<l,  25 
Kondokoro  Glacier,  200 
Kondus  Gla<^-ier,  200,  111 
Kntpotkin,  P.,  and  J.  T.  Bealby, 

article  by,  reviewed,  94-5 
Euari  La,  139,  crossed,  and  ro- 

crossed,  &1 
Kuhla  Kan^i  HounUlnn,  lil 
Kulliia  Glacier,  IM 

Pass,  121 
Euudtni.  adcent  of,  HQ 


IACIIEN  Kjuik'.  122 
i    Laclien,  villai,'f?  of,  1 1  t 
L  ikes  in  t 'atui<li:i[i  liuckios,  2£2 
Lama  ^Vuden,  1 16 


LAir . 

Langpo  Gap,  122 
Glacier,  \21 

Peak,  ascents  of,  63, 122 

Saddle,  reached,  hi 
Larks,  Sikkim,  song  of,  121 
Laslrmau,  3ill 

Laucher  Alp,  Sennhlitte  on,  In- 

scriptioos  from,  30f> 
LaujModat,  Mount,  3113 
Lauteraarhom,  Gross,  ascent  of, 

by  N.E.  face,  fi3 
La  Vina,  Torre  di,  ascent  of,  by 

S.W.  Ridge,  lliQ 
Larinetta,  I*unta,  ascent  of,  MQ 
Leiterspitze,     ascent     of,  by 

8.  Ar*t«?.  ai 
Leviona,  Cima  di,  or  Punta  del 

Tof,  ascent  of,  by  W.  Ridge,  112 
I>honak,  LUi 

Chu,  ll£ 

1  IK.  crossed,  52 

Valley,  sedinicutary  rocks  in, 

LiedcmenliUtte,  opened,  122 
Lightning,  in  Sikkim,  112 
Little  Gritsly  Peak,  102 
Lo«t«chentlml,     Upper,  nou.<K)- 

IiLsa-i]>tioius  from,  281 
Lognan,  1122 
Long  Ridge  Glacier,  I2fl 

Pa**,  crocssed,   126.  127.  and 
rocro*wd,  i3 
LongstafT,  Mt.,  3i>6,  glacier  tables 

of,  'iM 
Lory,  Pic,  ascent  of,  ihl 
Luigi  Amedfo,  Pic,  ascents  of, 

2:>3.  2-'>t:.  '-'.'»s 
Lungtiak  La,  crossed,  SS^  64,  127. 

122 

Lyngen  fjord,  new  ascents  In,  82 
Lyn\  C  entre,  2lLl 
Muuiitoiu,  320j^  altitude  of,  2£1 


MACKENZIE.     Sir     A.,  In 
Canadian  Rockies,  i 
Macugnaga,  370  ;   a&ocnts  from, 
of  Nurd  End,  212  et  tq<i. ;  hulvUi 
at.  210 
Muliandri,  281 

Maiwa  Nundinoo,  explored,  and 

ascended,  423 
Mali  Ka  Parbat,  attempted,  228 
Muna  Gorge,  12^ 

Villago.  12i 
Manali  Valiev,  iSS 

Village,  138 
Manoor,  as«-eut  of,  201 
Map  of  N.W.  Territory  of  Canada, 

by  Tliomson,  mt'ntione<l,  h 
Marghorita.  Punta,  ascent  of,  247 
Mahnelli  Couloir,  211 

llut,  from  RiHolhaus,  ascent  to, 

Marmolata.  ascents  of,  SJJbifi 
Miifhcrbmm  (tluciir,  200 
Muttcrhom,  asicnts  of,  by  Furg- 

gi  ii  KriXe,        tlio  first,  \:>0  ; 

attempt  on,  bh. ;  ln'i»;tit  of.  22. 

21i  ;    poem  on.  220 ;  Hefui;(: 

Solvav  on.       ;  twice  traven^ctl, 

2111 ;  '/mutt  AKte  of,  21ii 
Meijf.  K.  An'to  ol,  reaflifd  from 

Etanv'ns   VulU'V,   4>>2  ;  gn';it 
wall  of,  accident  on,  12 ; 

travenicd,  'ihl 


NOR 

Uemorial  to  A.  Grober,  22 
MerkiUof,  V.  A.,  book  by,  314 1» 
Mettent>erg,      ascent     of,  br 

N.  AW^te,  AOl 
Midi,  Aiguille  da,  attempted,  92 

l-'unicular  Railway  up,  M 
Miette  River,  8i  Slil 
Miller,  Como,  accident  on,  22 
Miserin,    Lago    di,    Cima  del, 

ascent  of,  IfiO 
Moucli,  from  tlie  North,  ascents 
of,  283,  2fi2 

N.    face,   accident   on,    2li ; 
ascent  of,  21fi 
Monkeys,  jsikkim.  111 
Jhlontanala,    Val,   ('ampanile  di, 

ascent  of,  21 1-2 
Moore,  G.  1).  IHinstall,  death  of. 

Moose  City,  382 
I^kc,  & 

Piiss.  altitude  of.  2^ 
Station,  heather  at,  2&& 

Moraine  EiorcLsc.  171 

Morgan,  Rev.  IL  A.,  death  of, 

4H4 

Mon»,  -Monte.  Pass,  beauty  of 

view  from.  3IQ 
Mot-tyn,  Mount,  3M 
Mountain  Ijis^itude.  140.  202 

Rhubarb,  Sikkim,  L22 
Mountaineering,  Dent's  book  oo, 

diffiiiilty,  in  Sikkim,  US 
In  .*^ikktm  and  Garliwal,  22 
Mountiiiuecrs,  colour  photography 
for,  1 

Munmi's  IVak,  altitude  of,  3i2 
Muraille  Roiigo,  I'iisso,  Itil 
Mural  Gl.uitT,  2ai 
Murman-ha-.is.  at  Kippel,  inscrip- 

tiixm  of,  2t'2  A 
Mu^iclus,  timing  of,  lfi7 


N ADEr/JRAT,  ascents  of,  21i 
Naku  Chu,  yaks  near,  132 
Nanga  Parbat,  Ridge  of,  lull 

View  of,  281 
Xatjil.  new  expeditions  in.  468 
Nepal  Gap,  lifi ;  attacked  from 
Tent  Peak  Glacier,  117 ; 
reacJied,  23 
Glacier,  US 
Nera,  Puntji,  a.srent  of,  488 
New  ascentM,  in  1010,  M  ;  in  the 

Holie  Tatra  in  1910.81 
'  New  Garden  of  Canada,'  referred 
to,  281 

New  Railway  in  Switaerland,  352 
New    //ealand    Mountains,  now 

ascents  in,  ISl 
Ngnninihoo,  Mount,  ascent  of,  2$ 
Nirhc>ls«m's  Chimney,  2Q 
Ningstct  i^t,.lion,  20k 
Nir,  Munto,  476 
Noa!»ca,  112 

No:is4-ht.-tta,  Beoca  dl,  ascent  of, 
Hi. 

Nord  I'.nd,  The.  from  Macugnaga 
369.  asiwif*.  212.  (i  »qi. 
E.    or    Mainicnaga    face  of, 
ascenti  of.  122  't  tqq. 
Nonvav.  An  tic,  e\pi>ditions  iu , 
m-b,  347-».  ififi 
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Xouva,  Tcta  <li,  IfiQ 
Nubni-Slivok  wnterslMHl,  308 

.vwM'ifojti,  aaii 

NuYulau,  Alto,  colour  of,  S 


/  iBKKAAUHOK.V.    ascent  of, 
\  r    hy  W.  AnHe,  S3 
Obenuomlnghom,     ascent  of, 

OberHulzbaclikoes,  accident  on, 
3.V> 

O.A.C.,  gtililo  t<j  yiont  Blanc 
(in  German),  ftO-l 

Orizaba.  Mount,  ascent  of,  2hl 

Otantind,  ascent  of,  A&l 

OsBau,  Pic  du  Midi  d',  fatal  acci- 
dent on,  ifil 

Outlier,  'llin  (Jousont;  Group),  Lil 

'  Oxford  Mountuineering  Eksnyis,' 
reviewed,  473 

Oxyhemoglobin,  Lifi 


1)ACCARD,  Dr.,  and  J:icqucs 
Balmat  aeen  on  Mont  Hlanc, 
m. ;    papers  of,  damaged  by 
rats.  11 
PachiLsplui,  5Q1 
'  Palllser'u  Journals,'  fi 
Paloma.  Cerro  la,  flrst  a.sccut  of, 

Panamik,  30$ 

Para«!is,  Grand,  Col  du,  crossed, 
144 

Pantaoath,  £2 

Parrhakanri,  307 

Pa&t«r£6  O lacier,  accident  on,  ih 

Patseo,  nil 

Pawhuuri,  138  :  ostxnte  of,  33. 
llu.  122 

Waa^fH,  wild  life  on,  1 3(^-1 
Peace  Itivor,  C, 
Peacliea  at  U>cuna, 
'PeaJtr',    l'iuv-<-<,    and  "!iaci';rs,' 

iiiiiatr:itio!is  for.  i>i 
Pil.e.   .Mount  (Yellowhead  Dis- 

I'rivoiix,  Mont,  ascent  of.  fiti 
Pemunu  Alpd.  evpoditiou-i  in,  403 
Perat7..k,  t'ima  di,  crossed,  4tvt 
Phea!?aut«.  Sikklm,  130 
PhotoKTaphy,  colour,  for  moun- 
taineers 1 
Bxbibitioim  of,  at  Alpiuo  Club, 
443-41 

Pimtlodua  cvdopuni.  fiQ 
PIndri  Feak^.  ascent  of,  i2Si 
Pipestone  Cn-ek.  Siii 
Plan,  .Vii^uillo  du,  accidcnbt  on, 
77^  Lii 

Plateau,  Grand,  (ghosts  on,  1'7C 
P6U,  P.,  old  age  of,  fii 
Pont,  ua 

Pope.  IL  It.,  article  by,  noticed. 

474  :  death  of,  4il 
Por'lani,   Canadian  Rockies, 

autumn  colours  of,  Hi 
Prarav"^,  111 

Preparation    lor   trarcl   in  Uio 

liiinalaya,  ^0-2 
l*riorataliau.H  at  Kippel,  iiiacrip- 

tion  of,  '2ai--> 
I'roi,  Denti"  de,  Hfl 
Pt«rmi^'.\n,  31' i 


IT  A 

Ptarmigan  .Mountain,  398.  ascent 
of.  2m 

Pytinga*.    Orc^ser,   8.   aide  of, 

accident  oil,  H 
Pyramid  I'eak,  ascent  of,  iUSi 


RAIKANA  Glader,  4215 
Paan,  lai 
lUilwav,  Jungfrau,  'HJi 

New,  353, 
Rain,  near  Joahimath,  137 
Rainbow  Fall?  ami  Canyon,  2&I 

^(ountalns  ^x" 
Itajeu  Itotfoe  Fcak», 
Rancin  Chalet,  dog  ut,  llH 
Rani.'ka         frUbu-ri),  crcfevscd. 

Razor  Peak,  322 
Hcar-'uard,  rock-raas."',  SfiX 
Red  Pass.  311:: 
Roef  Glacier,  2ia 
Station,  a  narrow  escape  at, 

aai 

Refuije  du  Couvercle,  2J. 

Refuge  ."folvay,  47-j 

Regaud,   Pointe,  ascent  of,  bv 

E.X.K.  face,  lai 
Reichenatein,  N.  face  of,  accident 

at,  U 

RotspiratJon  In  climbing,  ISA^  140, 

Reepleudent,  .Mount.  10,  ascent-s 
of,  357,  S90i  ion 

VaUey,  392 
Rewurce,  a.sccnt  of,  by  N.  Ar<le, 

201 

Rharani.  a  '  wasli  out '  at.  Hill 
Rhododendrons  of  .Sikkim,  jiS 
Rhone  Valley,  ascenUi  from,  in 

1911,  liili  ft  tqif. 
Rhubarb,  Mountain.  Sikkim.  122 
Riftd.  in.MTintioris  at,  •J9a-300 
RilTflhorn,   lir-^t  xscent  of,  470 

Ritllu  llom  (mt  al»<i  Riffelliom), 
111 

Rifugio  Vittorio  Emjuiucle.  1  <4 
Rigab,  Salt,  iiu'idcnt  on,  ik 
Rubson    Giu-it.'n'.     389.    SflS ; 
meusureiiicnt^  lOt? 
Mount,  LI;   altitude  of.  400  : 
attempts  on.  Ill ;  cin-'iit  of, 
made,    4il.'i  ;  precipio^s  of, 
402 ;   route    up.  3'Jl).   IM ; 
wav  to,  388 ;  weather  round, 
tl 

PasM,  aaa 

RiM'hefort,  .ViiruiUo  do,  ascent  of, 

■i'>7 

Rock  falU.  .^ikkim,  U2 

Rocky  .Mountain'^,  ruiiadiitti  (see 
nUii  Cimrtdian  Rm-k y  Mountain.", 
and  Yeilowhcad  Va-^),  history 
of,  :i 

Bobaj,  the,  N.  face  of,  acvident 

on,  Zfi 
Rohtang.  the.  X2SI 

I'aas,  crossed,  i;ii< 
Roaco,  U& 

Roea,  Monte,  Xord   Hud,  from 

Macugnuga,  311:1 
RotcnfeU,  acciileut  on,  Sil 
Rouge,      Mont.      de  Pit/ret. 

uttenipted,  lil ;  fatal  accidejit 

on,  IM 


fJIS 

Ruroo,  asivnt  of,  379 
Ruwenzori,  height  of,  fifi 


V»T.  TUfiODCLE  Pos-s  in 
»1    histt»ry.  22 

."^aleinaz    Glacier,    descent  of, 

Aug.  18j7,  i2A 
.*^rtltom.  or  Rilapho  Pa-ss,  accident 

on.  Ill 

Santncr,  Herr  J.,  dwth  of,  35?. 
Mi 

^<lltopant  i'nss,  i't*> 
Sauling.  accident  on, 
f<calett«,  Punta,  ascent  of.  lliD 
^cheuchrerhom  •  Obernarhoru, 

climbing  on,  fi3 
.SchU  thorn.  IM 

Schneeberg,  luxudont  on,  3.nf>-l 
J^chreckliom.  Klein.  a«ci-ut  of,  by 

N.  Ar*te,  !ii 
.Schuster,  C,  book  b3',  reviewed, 

sclera.  Ago  di,  ascent  of,  211 

j>ebu,  liU,  cro»**ed,  13'.'.  and  re- 
crossed.  ^ 
lake,  m 

Selkirks,  Nortlicm,  new  expedi- 
tions in,  iiili 

Sella,  La,  oiscents  of,  £.  and  \V. 
Peaks.  HI 

Sengie.  CoUe  di,  Ml 
S.  CoUe  di,  crossed,  lili 

Sengtn,  Ia.  ascent  »)f,  to  N.  sum- 
mit, 341  :  attempted,  411  ; 
note  on,  34.3—1 

.ScmihUtte,   Inscriptions   on.  at 
Faflcraln.  SjJA.  Hockenalp, 
Liiucheralp.  300,  l\lli-aip, 

Sentlk 

^jitinel  Peak,  as(«nts  of,  53*  123 

Sgumaln,  face  of.  22 

SgiuT  a'  Mhadoidh,  face  of,  22 ; 

slanting  gully  on,  29-30 
Sgurr  nan  Gilieou,  second  pinnacle 

of,  ascent  of,  ik 
.^holuuikunri,  m  Kuugri  Shelma 
Sher-pi-giing  glacier.  2011 
Sherpu  Nt'palufto  coolies,  13fi ;  as 

climbers,  41 'J 
Shikara,  3111 
.■^hikani  Nullah.  202 
Shunderl  Nullali,  Peak  in,  ascent 

of,  !i2 

.Siachen  Glacier,  explored.  200 

I'pper,  TiHited,  313 
.Sikkim  m  18 17,  112  :   intense  cold 

in,  1211;   mountain  rhubarb 

of,  132  ;  mountaineering  in. 

52,  ditlictilt  work   in,   lis  ; 

Tliodotlendrons  of.  03  :  rock 

falls  in,  1^ ;  I'iljetans  in, 

131 :  wind  in.  L211 
Nortlifni.  anil  Garhwal,  moun- 

tains  of,  113 
Silver  Throne  plateiiu,  4 tl 
Simullstock.  tlie,  traviTi.o  of,  2112 
.Simvu    Saddle,    camp    on,  ; 

rciiched,  121 
Vilhige,  lil 
Siniulchum,  114,  121 
.■?lr  Sandford,  Mount,  ascent  of, 

4f.S 
Si.-^u,  139 

Sdireckhom,  traversed,  ISU 
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(Issued  in  terras  of  the  rocommonflatinn  of  the  Committee,  'Alpine  Journal/ 
ToL  xxi7.  p.  517t  '80  M  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  infonnation.') 

Adams,  W.  G.,  jun.,  see  under  Deitt,  H.  L.  B. 
Allen,  Freeman. — 

From  Tschierva  hut — Trayerae  of  Piz  Bernina  with  Johann 
QraflB  and  Son.  Direct  descent  via  MaicteratMh  CHaoler 
impofluble  owing  to  wide  crevasses  and  a  long  d^our  on 
the  snow  fields  by  Bellavista  and  desoent  by  Mont  Pen 
Glacier  necessflr}'. 

Croda  da  La^o  %na  Pompaniii  C'himney  with  Bartolo  Barbaria. 

liecio  di  Mezzudi  via  Barbaria  Chunney  with  Bartolo  Bar- 
baria. 

Ponta  Fiammes  fria  Dunai  xoute  with  B.  Barbaria. 
Pia  Popena  via  South  Ridge  with  B.  Barbana. 
Kleine  Zinne,  North  face  up,  West  face  down,  with  B.  Barbttriai 
Sorapiss  (Muller  W^),  with  B.  Barbaria. 
Backhouse,  Edward. — 

Crossed    Col   du    Tour   and    Fenltre    de    Saleinaz  and 

climbed  the  Grande  FourcJie. 
Aiguille  d'Argentidre  from  Glacier  du  Ghaxdonaek 
Traverse  of  .^Uguille  des  Charroos  N.  to  S. 
Dent  de  Perseverance  (Aig.  Roujios). 

Dent  du  Requin  (turned  back  100  ft.  from  top  by  threatened 

storm). 
Aig.  du  C('<nit. 

Aig.  \'erte  by  Moine  ridge  (greater  part  of  the  climb  was 
on  rocks  after  leaving  the  glacier,  as  there  was  very  little 
snow  left).  Guide  Alexis  Brocherel  and  porter  Alphonse 

Chonoz. 

Aig.  du  C'hardonnet  from  Glacier  d'Argenti^,  descending 

to  Tour  Glacier. 
Aig.  de  Blaitieie  (this  year  a  rock  climb  after  leaving  the 

glacier). 

Above  two  climbs  were  with  the  guide  Jean  Charlct,  and  his 
younger  brother  as  porter. 
BncHBB,  H.  W.— 

Matterhom  via  Zmutt  arete.   Weisshorn  via  Schalligrat. 

Traverse  of  the  Drus.    Aig.  de  Blaitiere. 
Kossbodenjoch.    Sud-Lenzspitze  and  Nadelhom.  ' 
Bi!:^N£XT,  C.  F.,  see  under  Clapuam,  J.  IL 

•a 
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la  Tour  Ronde  and  Aignflie  du  Ge^nt  to  Coarmayirar. 

Mont  Blanc  by  the  Brenva  to  Cabane  du  Dome. 
Herbetet  hut — Punta  di  peiesole  and  Gkan  Faradiso  to 

Valsavaranche. 
From  Vakavaranche— La  Grivola  to  Cogne. 
From  Oftbaoe  Vaborey— Chnnd  Coi&bin  (traveiae)  to  Bouig 
P161R8. 

Petit  and  Grand  Dru.   Gr^n  (troTcne). 

Nordend    {via   Silberaattof  and  letom)  DufoonpifeM  {via 

Sattcl  and  return). 

From  Dom  hut — Dom  and  Taschhorn  to  Tasch  Alp. 

From  SchonbiiM  hut — Matterhorn  (by  Zmutt  arete)  to  Bieuil. 
CmuM,  W.  R.— 

ViMoherliom  (traverse).  Klein  Wellhonu 

Simelispitie  (a  little  Dolomite).  KingipitiB. 

Guggi  hut — Monch  (traverse)  (9  hrs.  «0  mills,  indnding  halts) 
to  Concordia.  Lotschenlucke. 

Bietschhorn  up  N.  ridge,  down  W.  ridge.  • 

Col  du  Geant.    Mont  Blanc  by  Brenva  route. 

Schonbiihl  hut — Matterhorn,  up  Zmutt  ar§te,  down  Tyndall 
arMe,  baok  over  Furgjoch  to  Zermatt  (22|  lurs.  lucluding 
hahs). 
Carfras,  0.  F.  E.— 

Eiger.   BergU  hut — Jungfrau  and  Monch  to  Klein  Scheidegg. 

Schwarzegg  —  Schreckhorn  and  Lautcraarhorn.  Climbed 
Schreckhoni  by  snow  couloir  to  Schreoksatt+'l,  thence  to 
summit,  retraced  steps  to  Schrecksattel  and  straight  iilojig 
Lauteraarhorn  ridge.  Descended  Lauteraarhorn  to  Strah- 
legg  Glacier,  retaining  over  Stcahlegg  pass.  Time  16|  houjrs. 

From  Gbuner  House,  Canadian  Bookies,  Mount  Abbot. 

Fii  Nair,  on  skis  as  far  as  base  ol  8.  az^-  thence  on  rocks  to 
summit. 
Clapham,  J.  H. — 

Bruneggjoch — Grub<  ii  to  ilerbrigen  and  Kauda. 

Col  and  Tete  de  V  alpelliue  to  Praray6. 

To  bivouac  in  Combe  d'Oren. 

Attempt  at  La  Sengla  from  Col  d'Oren :  to  Manyoisin. 

To  Panosaiere  but  by  Col  des  Otanea. 

Grand  Combin — up  W.  ridge  :  both  summits  :  descent  from 
W.  ridrr*^  to  Plateau  du  Couloir:  Col  du  Sonadon,  Col 
d'Aiiuanthe  :  to  By. 

Col  dc  Bassac  Der6 :  ascent  of  Grauta  Parei  from  S. :  to  Yal 
d'lsere. 

To  Grange  Martin  above  Lee  Breriftres. 

Mont  Pourrittaverse  of  ridge  from  Col  dePuisieux:  to£H;.Fo7. 

Nameloss  Col  from  St.  Foy  glen  to  Belle  Combe ;  to  La  Thuile. 

To  Courmayeur  :  to  Col  du  G^ant. 
Aiguille  du  Midi :  to  Couverde. 

At 
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Aiguille  Yerte  by  Moine  ridge :  to  CoaTttrole. 

To  Montanvert  and  Lotrnan. 

Col  du  Cliardonnet  and  Fenetre  do  Saleinaz  to  Cliampex. 
Clarke,  L.  W.,  see  under  Dent,  H.  L.  R. 
Clayton,  Col.  B. — 

Aiguille  de  la  Za  OMi  Col  de  BertoL 

AigtiiUe  du  Midi  (3313  m.  Barbey)  from  Glacier  du  Tour. 
Deeoended  by  Glacier  des  Qrands  and  Glacier  de  Brou  and 
crossed   ridgos  between   Pointe  de   Brou   and  Grandes 
Autannes  at  point  2711  m.  to  ChaiamiUon.  A  good  round 
without  difficulty. 
C0LLIK6,  G.  L.,  sec  under  LiNa,  W.  N.,  and  Thomson,  J.  M.  A. 
CosBT,  Caft.  J.  B. — 

Ledwae— Mahadeo  to  Buidil  trayersed — Camp  S.  of  Stupbrar 
in  Sind  Valley. 

Camp  in  Surphrar  NuUah — Deo  Mas  j  id  and  lower  peak  ttaveiaed 

first  iiscent — Sekwas  in  Lidar  Valley. 
Aro — Climb  on  spur  up  to  13,200  ft. — Aro. 
Aro — Har  Nag  Pass — Harbagwan  Valley. 
Harbagwan  Valley — ^Ascent  to  plateau — Camp  on  Kolohoi 

plateau. 

Kolohoi  Camp — ^Kololioi  N.  Peak  to  within  30  ft  of  top— 

Kolohoi  Camp. 

Kolohoi  Camp — Descent  of  N.  Olacier — Aro. 

Shesha  Nag  Camp — Explored  lower  part  of  Koiunoor  C  Peak 

up  to  about  15,600  ft. — Kohinoor  Camp. 
Kohinoor  Camp — Kohinoor  C  Peak,  lirst  ascent — Kohinoor 

Camp. 

Kohinoor  Camp— Climb  on  Peaks  B.  of  Sheaha  Nag  up  to 

16,100  ft.— Cfaandar  Wari. 
Tolien  Valley  Camp  -Climb  on  ridge  ovedooking  Mampal 

Valley  up  to  15,150  ft.— T.  upper  Camp. 
Tolien  upper  Camp — Snowy  Peak  *  A*  first  Aacent — T.  Valley 

Camp. 

Camp  S.  of  Sonasar  Nag — Peak  W.  of  Sonasar  Pass  traverse 

first  Aacent— Suknes  in  Waidwhan. 
Snknes — ^Bhat  Kol  Pass— Sum. 

Sum  -Climb  on  ridge  above  Purkubse  La  up  to  14,500  ft. — Suru. 
Tongul  E.  \'al ley— Climb  on  Sentik  Glader — Sentik  La. 

Sentik  La— (Blizzard  all  night) — Tongul. 

Khushokh  Than  Nullah  W.  of  Umba— Climb  on  ridgea  N.E. 

of  Machai — Camp  on  Machai  Umba  ridge. 
Camp — Peak  Gah  Ling  fint  Aaoent— Umba. 
Umba— Umba  La — ^Lamagua  La— Draa. 
Camp  near  Shingo  La— P^  at  head  of  W.  Branch  of  Shunderi 

Nullah,  first  Ascent — ^Draa. 
Dras-  Zogi  La— Balbal. 
Date — ^jbrom  June  13  to  August  4. 
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Corby,  Robert. — 

Aiguille  dii  Tacal. 

Mt.  Mallei  (traverse),  Aiguille  df       lu  fort  (traverse). 
JjOH  Droites.     Aiguille  du  Tour  {traverse).     Grande  Fourche. 
Aiguille  de  lu  Fenetre.  Aiguille  d'Argeutiere.   Grands  Ckarmoz 
(traverse). 

CSouRTAULD,  S.  L.,  flee  under  Jabdinb,  Willovghbt. 
Dbmt,  H.  L.  R.,  and  Dbmt,  J.  Y. — 

Grosse  Windgalle  with  H.  G.  Polling  and  J.  H.  Hollings worth. 

Kleine  Windgalle  (traverse  from  North  to  South)  with  W.  L. 
Clarke,  Furneaux,  Pulling,  Unna.  and  S.  Donkin. 

Diissistock  with  Pulling  and  Hollings  worth. 

Oberalpstock  (traverse)  with  Pulling,  Uollingsworth,  W.  G. 
Adams,  and  Sidney  Donkin. 

Tddi.  Afloent  \>y  west  face  and  tidge  and  descent  by  same  with 
Unna,W.  L.  Clarke,  Hollingaworth,  S.  Donkin,  and  Furneaux. 

Heinostock  or  Piz  Gurka  with  Unna,  Pulling,  and  four  ladies. 

Steinlimmi  and  along  the  ridge  to  the  Giglistock  and  down  ordi- 
nary route,  with  Pulling,  W.  M.  Roberts,  and  three  ladies. 

Fiinffingerstocke,  Nos.  2,  3.  and  4,  with  Pulling,  W.M.Roberts, 
Furneaux,  Hollingsworth,  and  three  ladies. 

Ifittel  Thierbog  point  S343,  witih  Pulling  and  W.  11  Roberts. 

Walking  tour  horn  Looamo  hj  the  Campolun^  pass  to  Faido, 
thence  to  Flora,  Curaglia,  Teniger  Bad,  Vrin,  Rans,  Brigels, 
Kisten  Pass,  Lbthal,  Altdorf,  Rigi. 
DoDD.  H.  M.  F  — 

Ankogl  via   Feldsee  Scharte.     Sonnblick.     Gro.ss  Glockner. 

Ortler.     Piz  Bernina  (descent  by  Morterat«ch  icefall). 

Piz  Segnes  with  Piz  Atlas.  Descent  from  the  latter  little  peak 
by  following  the  8.  ridge,  although  otherwise  simnle,  was 
ionnd,  on  arrival  above  an  unexpected  rock  waU,  to  be 
impraetioable,  except  by  g^'mnastic  tactics  in  a  sensational 
situation  on  a  rope  doubled  over  a  convenient  block. 

The  foregoing  expeditions  were  made  without  guides. 

Matt  erhorn  ( Z m u t tgr at ) . 
Donkin,  S.  B.,  see  under  Dent,  H.  L.  R. 
Durham,  W.  B.— 

N.  Pic  des  Cavales.  Montagne  dee  Agneanx.   Rec  de  PHomme. 

Rreche  de  hi  Meije.    Meije  (tiayeise).    Col  des  Trois  Pointes. 

Grande  Motte.   Col  des  Sachettes.    Grand  Combin  (traverse). 

Ruinette  and  ^[ont  Blaiie  de  8eilon  (traverse). 

Cols  de  Bertol  and  d'Herens.     Pollux  and  Castor. 

Lyskamm  (traverse).  Matterhorn. 

Alphubel  by  Rotheugrat  (traverse). 

Laqninhom  from  Laquinjoch. 

Por^engrat.    Rimpfischhom  (traverse  from  Adleijoeh  to 

AllaJinjooh). 
Nadelhom. 
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The  Dauphin^  expeditions  with  Mr.  R.  R.  Hewlett,  C5hr.  Join 
(Sohn)  and  C.  Gaspard,  the  test  with  Chr.  Joasi. 
Baton,  J.  E.  C— 

Traverse  of  Struhlhoru,  up  S.  face,  down  by  Adier  Pass. 

TiaTase  of  Bimpfisohhom,  up  oidinaiy  zoate,  down  by  Allalin 
Pass. 

G«beiUi5mer :  along  lidge  between  Unter-  and  Ober-GabeUioni. 
Down  by  ordinaiy  loate. 

Nordend  by  E.  face. 

Matterhorn  :  up  Zmutt  areto,  do\Mi  Tyjidall  arete. 
Edwabds,  H.,  SCO  under  Dodd,  H.  M.  F. 
Farmer,  J.  B.,  see  under  Morland,  J.  G. 
Fabkab,  J.  F. — 

Sohweetero  (twice).  Fiz  Bemina.  Wettethom  (N.  aiAte). 
A  month's  journey  with  a  pack  traii\  ftom  railhead  G.T.F.  ovei 
Yellowhead  Pass,  up  Moose  River,  over  Moose  Pass  to  head 
waters  of  Smoky  River  and  to  N.  foot  of  Mt.  Bobeon. 
Some  minor  siunmits  6000  to  8000  It.  ascended. 
Field,  A.  E. — 

Yetti — ^Mdrkekoldedal  Fase — Tyiuholm. 

Gjendebod— Tiavene  of  EnntBhnktind  from  Enntshnllet  (A. 

J.  Not.  1911)— Gjendebod. 
Skogadalsboen — Skagastolsskar — Tnitegru. 
Turtej^ro — Traverse  of  Store  Skagastolstind — up  by  Slingisby- 

brsB  and  down  Hoftye's  Rende — Turtogro. 
Turtegro—Store  Midtmaradalstind  from  Lavskar — Turtegru. 
FlTZPATRICK,  T.  H.— 

Bifogio  Ticiaao.  Intending  to  croes  the  Foioella  del  Froppa 
to  explore  the  Talleys  on  8.  aide  of  If.  Ifannaiole,  and  to 
xetom  via  Forcella  Fiooola,  but  prevented  on  one 
occasion  by  the  manoeu\Tes  and  later  by  thunderstorm 
and  bad  weather.  The  hut  was  found  to  be  closed,  as 
it  is  stated  to  be  little  used.  The  path  to  it  is  badly 
marked  nor  is  the  hut  provisioned  as  stated  by  Biideker, 
1911  edit.  The  Topog.  Detailkarte  shows  tlie  path  as 
diverging  S.E.,  considuably  below  the  hut  and  passing 
oyer  the  summit  of  M.  Froppa  (c.  9620  ft.).  Badeker  gives 
Fore,  del  Froppa  as  7446  ft.  and  the  hut  7340  ft;,  but  we 
could  see  no  pass  over  the  chain  corresponding  to  this 
difference  in  height. 

Kleint  Zinne  (ordinary  route). 

Popena  (Siidwand). 
FuBNEAuz,  L.  R.,  see  under  Dent,  H.  L.  B. 
Gabdinbb,  Fridxbiok. — 

July  8  :  From  Airolo  by  SasseiUa  Fass  to  Fnsio  and  Bignasco. 
July  9  :  From  Bignasco  by  Val  Bavona  to  San  Carlo. 
July  10  :  From  San  Carlo  by  Bo(  chetta  Val  Maggia  to  Tosa 
Falls.    July  11  :  Rest  day  Tosa  Falls. 

July  12  :  From  Tosa  Falls  by  Tamier  Pass  to  Piano  di  Greats, 
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Val  Aiitabbia.  July  13 :  From  A'al  iVutabbia  by  Halbi- 
lioron  Pass  to  \'al(lo  and  Tosa  Falls.  July  14  :  Tosa 
Falls  by  Botchi'tta  del  Gallo  to  Yiuinino.  July  15: 
From  Vamiiuo  by  Busiii  Pass  and  crossed  Moiite  Giove 
to  Tosa  Falls.   July  16 :  Rest  day  Tosa  Falls. 

July  17 :  From  Tosa  Falls,  ascent  of  Basodino,  to  Tosa  Falls. 
July  18:  From  Tosa  Falls,  bivouac  at  Zum  Stock, 
Hohsand  Thai,  luly  19  :  From  Hobsand  Thai  to  Hohsand 
Pass,  ascent  Ofcnhorn  and  bark  to  Holisand  Pass,  and  to 
Binn,    July  20  :  Rost  day  at  Biim. 

July  21  :  From  Hiim  by  Hitter  Pass  to  Wglia.  July  22  :  From 
Veglia  by  Furggenbaum  Uom  and  Pass  to  Berisal.  July  23  : 
From  Beiisal  to  Simplon  Eulm.  July  24 :  From  Simplon 
Eulm  by  Terra  Rossa  Pass,  ascent  Wasenhom  and  down 
to  Kaltwasserjoch  and  on  to  Veglia.  July  25  :  From  Veglia, 
ascent  of  Monte  Camera  to  Veglia.  July  26  :  Rest  day 
at  Veglia. 

July  27  :  From  Veglia,  ascent  of  Monte  Leoue  and  bv  Fnc  Pass 
to  Veglia.  July  28  :  From  Veglia,  bivouac  Ciamp(jrino 
Chalets,  to  Ciamporino.  July  29:  From  Gamponno, 
ascent  of  Pisso  de  Diei  and  Monte  Gistella  and  Pasao 
Ciamporino,  to  Veglia.    July  30  :  Rest  day  at  Veglia. 

July  31  :  From  Veglia  by  Basso  Valt<»ndra  and  Scatta  d'Orogno 
to  Dev»'ro.  August  1  :  From  Devero  l)y  Albrun  Pass, 
crossed  Albrunhoni  to  Val  Desirta  and  ba<  k  to  Devero. 
August  2  :  From  Devero  by  Gcisspfad  Pass  ajid  ascent  of 
Ifiuo  Fizzo,  Geisspfod  Pass,  to  Devero.  August  3  :  From 
Devero  to  Baceno  and  Foppiano.  August  4:  From 
Foppiano  by  Furka  Pass  to  Bosco  and  on  to  Bignasco. 
August  5 :  From  Bignasco  to  Locarno  and  on  to  Airolo. 
Augu.st  6  :  From  Airolo  to  Piora.  August  7  :  From 
Flora  l)y  Taneda  Pass,  Bocea  di  t'adlimo,  Piz  Borel,  and 
Piz  Kavetsch,  and  Taneda  Pass,  to  Piora.  August  8  ;  From 
Piora  by  Passo  Pettano  and  ascent  of  Piz  Lucomagno  to 
Piora.  August  9  :  From  Piora  by  Taneda  Pass  and  Nalpa 
Pass  to  Sedruji.  August  10 :  From  Sedniii  to  Tlani, 
Coire  and  Buchs.  August  1  i  :  From  Buehs  to  Wiidhaus 
Toggenburg.  August  VI  :  From  Wihlhaus,  ascent 
Brisi  Churtirst<  n,  to  Wildluius.  August  13  :  Fiom  Wild- 
baus,  a.si  ent  of  Hinterriick  and  Kaiserriick  Cliurfirsten 
to  WildUaus.    August  14  :  Rest  day  Wiidhaus. 

August  15 :  From  Wiidhaus,  ascent  of  Sentis.  August  16 : 
Descent  of  Sentis  to  Wiidhaus.  August  17  :  From  Wiid- 
haus by  Buchs,  Ragaz,  and  to  Viittis.  August  18  :  From 
Viittis  to  l)ivouac  Lasa  Alp.  August  19  :  From  Lasa 
Alp,  ascent  of  Piz  Sol  erossed  to  Tersol  and  down  to 
Viittis.  August  20:  From  Viittis  to  Clul)  hut  (Sardoua 
Alp).  August  21  :  Bad  weather  Sardona /Up.  August  22  : 
Bad  weather  Sardona  Alp  and  back  to  Vattis.  August  23 : 
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From  Vattis  by  Kuiikels  Pass  to  TaminB  and  on  to  Flims. 
August  "24  :    From  Flims  to  Danz  and  up  to  Brigels. 

AiifniJ't  25  :  From  Brigels,  ascent  of  Piz  Tumbif,  Kavea- 
tiaii  Gioiul,  to  Brigels.    Au;,aist  26:  Rest  day  Britiels. 

August  27  :  From  Brigels,  ascent  of  Piz  Frisal,  to  Brigels. 
August  28 :  From  Brigels  to  Punt^iiglaa  Valley  and  PUnt- 
aiglas  dub  hut.  August  29  :  From  Club  hut  to  Pnntai^as 
Paw,  ascent  Piz  Urlauu,  and  down  to  Truns.  July  80 :  From 
Trmis  to  Somvixertal.    August  31 :  Rest  day  SomvixertaL 

September  1  :  From  Somvixertal,  ascent  of  Piz  Vial,  to 
Somvixertal.    September  2  :  Best  day  Somvixertal. 

September  3:  From  Somvixertal  by  Fuorela  de  Lavaz  to  Curaglia, 
Lukmanier.  September  4  :  From  Curaglia  to  Lukmauier 
Pasa  to  Santa  Maria.  September  5 :  From  Santa  Maria, 
ascent  Pis  Rondadura,  to  Santa  Maria.  September  6 : 
From  Santa  Maria  by  Passo  d'lJomo  to  Piora.  September 
7  :  From  Piora,  ascent  of  Fongio,  to  Piora.  September  8  : 
From  Piora  by  Taneda.  Pass  and  Piz  Taneda  to  Piora. 
Septi'iubt  r  9  :  From  Piora.  ascciit  of  Piz  Columbe,  tO 
Piora.    September  10  :  Best  day  I'iora. 

September  11 :  From  Piora,  ascent  Cima  di  Gamogh^,  to 
Piora.  September  12 :  From  Piora,  ascent  Piccolo 
Pettano,  to  Piora.  September  13:  From  Piora  down  to 
Airolo  and  on  to  Lucerne.  September  14 :  From  Lucerne 
by  Pilatus  to  Lucerne. 

59  days'  work  ;  10  rest  ilays  ;  69  days  m  all.    Only  2  days  of 
bad  weather.    The  season  of  11)11  was  the  very  finest  in 
point  of  weather  of  my  experience  of  42  years,  not  even 
excepting  the  summer  of  1876.— Fbedbrick  Gardinbr. 
Gabk,  6.  E.— 

Lauterbrunnen  Breithom. 

Jxmgfrau  (traverse  from  Rottal). 

Finsteraarhoni.    Schreckhom.    Berglistock  from  the  Lauter- 
aarsattel.  Wellenkupi^e. 
Gask,  Sydney. — 

Lauterbiunnein  Breithom.  Jungfrau  (traverse  from  Rottal). 
Finsteraarhom.  Schreckhom.  Berglistock  from  the  Lauteraar- 

Battel. 
GOBDON,  J.  M.  - 

From  Medel  hut  on  Lava/  To(  li.  P.  Medel,  Cima  Camadra,  P. 

Tlii-rii.  P.  CristalliiKi.  to  I'erdatseh.' 
From  Zapport  hut,  liheinwaliUiorn,  Giiferhorn,  to  Hinterrhein. 
Tambohom.   P.  Platta. 
P.  Materdell,  traverse  from  N. 
P.  Lagrev — by  e«)uloir  iwar  Fuorela  Oravasalvas. 
From  Hadile  hut,  P.  Badile  to  Masiuobagni. 
Dent  dlb'rens. 
Petit  Charmoz. 
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Harris,  £.  B. — 

Tiz  Bemina — ^Ascent  hy  the  Scharte  route.  Descent  by  the 
usual  way  via  the  Labyrinth.  The  usual  route  through 
this  was  impracticable  and  we  had  to  make  a  long  ditour. 

ToiTone  orieiitale. 
Cima  del  Lar<^o. 
Traversed  Cima  di  Castollo. 

Attempted  Ago  di  Sciora  ;  lirat  from  the  Forcola  di  Sciora, 
we  attempted  the  traverae  of  the  £.  face,  but  the  slabs 
proved  impracticable ;  then  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  the 

Ago  glacier  :  but  we  failed  to  hit  off  the  route  to  the  gap 
on  the  S.  (»f  the  tiiial  piiiiiaele.  and  as  it  was  getting  late  we 
gave  it  up  and  returned  to  the  hut  and  went  on  to  San 

Martino. 

Disgrazia  by  the  ordinary  route. 

Pis  Badile.  Our  route  was  Variation  a,  page  25  of  Strutt. 
The  commencement  of  the  climb  is  up  a  very  difficult 

chiiniu  y  with  a  jammed  stone  at  the  top. 

Ascended  Ago  di  Sciora.  We  went  as  before  to  the  Forcola 
di  Sciora.  and  traversed  the  \V.  face  of  tht-  mountain, 
over  steep  and  rotten  rocks,  till  wc  struck  a  point  on  the 
fijial  pinnacle  above  the  gap  on  its  S.  This  route  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  taken  before.  We  descended  to  the 
S.W.  comer  of  the  Ago  glacier,  and  down  the  Albigna 
glacier  to  Yicosoprano. 

Ortler  (usual  loutc). 

Konigsspit/.e  and  Vertain  Spitze. 

Torre  di  Hrenta. 

Campanile  Alto  di  Hrenta. 

FiiJitlinger  Spitz  (Daumejischarte). 

Grohnuumspitz. 

Winkler  and  Stabelerttirme. 

Ti  oda  da  Lago  (Pompanin  Kamin). 

Cnxla  dei  Cesdellis  ( PomaffojTTion). 

Campanile  di  Val  Montanaia.  There  are  some  other  good 
climbs  in  this  grouj*,  l»ut  1  had  no  time  to  try  them.  The 
hut  is  new  and  comfortable. 

Mont«  Pelmo. 

Haskett-Smith,  W.  p.,  see  under  Lino,  W.  N.,  and  Thomson,  J.  M.  A. 
HOBK,  Dr.  H.  W.— 

New  Ski  Expeditions  in  the  Oberhalbstein  (Grisons)  (see  Oetterr. 

Alp.  Ztg.). 

Several  new  clinibs  in  the  Sella-Dolomites  (see  Uesterr.  Alp,  Ztg,, 

No.  581). 

HoLLiNGSwoRTH,  J.  H.,  scc  undcr  Dent,  H.  L.  R. 
Hope,  R.  Philip.—- 

Fleckistock  by  S.W.  rib.  Back  same  way  and  over  Huh- 
liicke  to  Meien. 
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A  hut  near  Oberplatti  (2055)  N.W.  of  Hohrain— Over  StOSBen- 
firn  to  Wendenjocli  and  W^den  gUcier  to  Stein. 

Stein — Stciulimmi  to  Trift  hut. 

Trift  hut — Woiss  Nolieii,  Eggstock,  Sclineestock,  Dammastock, 
to  Trift  but. 

Trift  hut— KilcUimmi  with  KilohliBtoek  by  8.  »i6te  to  Gnttanen. 
Qleckstein — Berglistoek  up  W.  face  down  E.  &oe.  West  Wetter- 

limmi  to  Dossen  hut. 
Junpfrau  hy  S.VV.  arete. 

Mutthorii  Imt— Lautorbruuneu  Breithom  and  down  Inner  Fafler 

glacier  to  FaHeralp. 
Tasciihorn. 

Hochthaligrat,  Stockhom,  New  Weiwtfaor. 
Lyskamm  by  S.  ai6te. 

Th^odule  Pass. 

Oberaarhut — ^Finsteraarhoni  up  8.E.  arete  down  to  Hugiaattel 

and  via  GremslUckc  to  Oliciaaihut. 
Oboruarhut— Scheurhzeijocli  to  Dolfuas. 
Dolfuss  — Strahh'gg  to  Griudelvvald. 
Schilthorn.    Telli  pass. 
BliUnlisalphom. 
Balmhom. 
WUdfltrubel. 

All  expeditions  without  guidt'S. 

Note. — There  is  a  new  path  from  the  Gasterutliai  joiiiiug 
Geranii  })ath  where  it  bi-coines  level. 
A  good  new  path  from  Kazhberg  (abovo  Lenk)  to  Fluhsee. 
HOWLETT,  R.  R. — 
Pic  dee  Cavales. 
Bee  de  THomme. 

Via  Breche  de  la  Meije  to  the  Oabane  du  Promoiitoire. 

Traverse  of  the  Meiie.  The  first  traverse  in  llUl  (July  4). 
Owing  to  there  being  a  certain  amount  of  ict;  in  the 
Grand  Couloir,  and  to  our  being  four  on  a  rope,  the 
traverse  from  the  Gabane  to  La  Grave  took  us  18  hours  50 
minutes. 

Grande  Motte,  by  the  newer  route  from  the  Col  de  la  Leiase. 
Irtino,  R.  L.  G.,  see  under  Tyndalb,  U.  £.  G. 

Jackson,  W.  S. — 

Les  Errins  (first  traverse  this  year,  July  13). 
La  Meije  (traverse). 
Aiguille  du  Geant. 

Traverse  of  Petit  Dni  and  Grand  Bru. 
Jardinb,  Willouohby. — 

Verstanklator. 

Piz  Linard. 

JJiavolezza  luu — Fuorcla  Bellavista,  Crest 'Agiizza  to  Maiinelli 
hut. 
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Fuorcla  Fox-J^cerscen. 

Fomo  hut — Faaso  di  Casuile,  Piz  Baciin,  Zocca  PaoB  to  San 

Mart  in ()  di  Masiuo. 
Pizzo  Badile. 
CSiinA  di  Castello. 

AIl*Acqua — VixEo  Botondo,  Wyttonwaaser  Pass  to  Bealp. 
JnnONS,  H.  Stuart.— 

Grand  Coniior  (ascent  from  Col  du  Cr.  Cornier  hy  S.  ridg0  with 

descejit  l)y  N.W.  ridge  to  Pte.  de  Bricolla). 
From  Arolia — La  Sengla  (3702  m.).    Ascent  from  Col  do  la 

Reuse  d'AroUa  by  N.E.  ridge.    Descent  by  same  route 

by  the  Combe  d'Chen  to  Prenyl.  A  good  dimb  from  the 

Col,  but  a  long  one  from  Arolia. 
From  Praray6 — Followed  the  S.S.W.  ridge  of  Jumeaux  from 

Col  Becco  di  Guin  to  summit  3805  m.  (Siegfried  map). 

Return  by  same  route. 
Bertol  hut  via  Col  des  Bouquetiiis— Aig.  Jean  Maitre  (also  Aig. 

du  Midi)  3()90  m.  on  S.  ridge  of  Bouquetins.    Ascent  and 

descent  by  £.  face — Arolia  via  Col  du  Mt.  Brfil^. 
CSol  des  Hirondelles. 

Grandes  Jorasses  (by  Whymper's  old  route),  both  summits. 
Joraases  hut — Aig.  de  Rochefort,  traverse  takino;  in  Mt.  Mallet* 

Rt'lurn  along  the  ridge  to  Col  du  (reaiit  and  Mo!it  Fret\'. 
Mt.  Frc'ty — Aig.  de  la  Brenvu.    Complete  traverse  to  breach  at 

foot  of  Gendarme  locally  known  as  '  Le  Pere  Etemel,* 

cf.  *  A. J.'  XXV.  741  scq.  (Benighted.) 
Sella  hut— Mt.  Blanc.  Ascent  via  Rocher  du  Mt.  Blanc  and 

Toumette  ridge.    Descent  via  Aig.  du  Gouter  to 

Kouase. 

Aig.  Mummery  Mild  Aig.  Havanel  (conil'iiifd  traverse).  Repeti* 

tion  of  E.  Fontaine's  climb  on  Aig.  Munniu  rv. 
StafFel  Alp — Matterhom  by  Zmutt  ridge  to  Zirmatt. 
Jones,  H.  O. — 

Chalet  de  TAlpe— Col  des  Aigles  and  Col  du  Clot  des  Cavales  to 

Fromontoire  hut. 
Promojit'.it,  huf^via  La  B^rde — Bivouac  on  Glacier  du 

Vallon  de  la  IMIatte. 
Bivouac — New  joute  to  Dome  de  Neige  des  Ecrins,  traverse 

of  this.  I'ir  Lory  and  Les   E(rins.    (ilacier  on  descent 

very  troublesome  ('  A. J.'  xxv.  736) — La  Berarde. 
Promontoire  hut — Traverse  of  La  Meije  (loc.  cit.  p.  748)  9  hours 

10  mins. — La  Grave. 
Courmayeur — To  Col  des  Hirondelles  and  exploration  of  E. 

ridge  of  Les  Grandes  .Jorasses  (2H  hours) — Counuayeur. 
Sella  hut    Kx})lor;ttion  of  (Jlacier  du  Mt.  Blanc. 
Sella  hut — Col  Eniile  Key  to  Pic  Luigi  Amedeo.     Over  Mt. 

Blanc  de  Couimayeur  to  Mt.  Blanc,  descent  by  Dome  route 

21 J  hours.  Dome  Glacier  very  troublesome  (loc.  cit.  p.  736). 
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Joiassos  hut — Grandes  Jorasses  ;  desce  nt  hy  E.  ridge  to  Col  des 

Hinuidi'Iles  (loc.  cit.  p.  737)  and  Counuitytnir. 
Jorasaet}  hut — To  Col  dea  Grandes  Jorasses,  asceut  of  Puiita 

Maigfaeiita  and  travene  to  W.  ridge  of  Gnndes  Joiaaaes 

(loc.  cit.  p.  738)  and  to  Counnayeiir. 
Sella  Hnt— Asc  iit  of  Mt.  Rhuu-  by  the  Bocher  du  Mt.  Blano 

routi'.   Upper  Glacier  du  Mt.  Blano  very  badly  cievaaaed — 

diamonix. 

Bivouac  on  the  Trelapoit*'— Asceiit  of  (Ircpon  by  the  Mer  de 

Glace  fare  direct  to  the  highest  point  (loc.  cit.  pp.  739-741). 
Kien  hut — Ascent  of  Taschhoru,  much  fresh  powdery  snow  (Aug. 

25) ;  danger  offroatbitetoogreat  to  justify  continuing  to  Dom. 
Scbwausee  Hotel — Asct  nt  of  Matt<'rhom,  descent  by  Italian 

side  and  return  by  Furgjoch  to  Zermatt  (18  hours). 
Schonbiihl  hut— Asmit  of  Matterhorn  by  Zmutt  ridge  and 

descent  by  Honili  ridge  to  Zermatt. 
JOSELAND,  H.  L. — 

Oeschineu  See  Hotel — Bliimlisaiphoru,  descending  direct  to  the 

Oesohinen  See  without  making  the  dMoor  to  the  hut. 
Wildelsigen  hut — Balmhom  by  N.E.  ardte  crossuig  to  the 

Alti'ls  and  thence  down  to  Schwarenbach  and  so  back 

to  Kandersteg  and  tlir  Ooscliinen  See  Hotel. 
Oeachin»Mi  See  Hotel — Wilde  Jfrau  on  the  way  over  the  Hohtiirli 

to  (Jrii's  Al]). 

Mutthoiii  hut — Lauterbriuinen  lireithorn — back  to  Gries  Alp. 
Giiea  Alp— A  very  inteieating  day's  acramble  alone  on  the  Diin- 
denhom  in  which  I  explored  both  the  loola  on  the  Kander- 
steg side  and  also  the  Kiental  face,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
ridge.    I  finally  des(;ended  from  the  summit  by  the 
Diijidenband  to  the  Gries  Alp. 
Ker,  W.  p..  see  under  Thompson,  C.  M. 
KiRKPATRitK,  W.  T.,  see  under  Hope,  R.  P. 

Up  to  and  including  Th^odulc  Pass. 
IiABDBN»  W.— 

Goes(  lifiii-ralp — Up  to  the  Hinter-Feldschyn.  A  short  climb 
of  the  (  hnaonix  Aiguilles  character;  one  really  stiff 
chimney  of  liist-class  quality. 

Goesrlit'iieralp— Siistt'iilioni.    A  men^  walk. 

Maderanerthal — Grossr  \\  indgalle.  Local  guide  refused  to  go 
on  after  we  came  to  the  bergschrund  I  I  should  say  it  was 
a  nice  dimb ;  under  ordinary  conditions  no  difficulty ; 
and,  even  as  it  was,  nothing  that  should  have  baffled  our 
iruidc. 

Hiifi  hut     Viz  Canibriales.    A  nice,  short,  clinil)  ;  eas\  . 

Hiih  hut    (iioss  Srheerhom.    A  beautiful  walk,   it  looks 

St  ('(']>,  hut  is  not. 
From  Hiili  hut-- Traversed  Toili.    From  Iliiti  hut  by  rianura 

Col  and  Sandpa8.s,  up.   Down  to,  and  over,  the  Gliems- 
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pforte,  and  then  (nor  Puiitaiglaslucke  to  the  Reinliart 
Hiitte.  A  good  expedition.  Owing  to  lack  of  snow  the 
descent  from  Gliemspforte  was  dangerous  (from  stones), 
and  quite  difficult  (rotten  steep  locks  and  ice),  instead  of 
being  an  easy  descent  of  a  snow  couloir.  Interesting 
and  worth  doing. 

Reiiihart  lliif tc  — Travfrsed  Bif«>rt«'ii  Stock.  I'p  by  Obere 
Frisalluekc  and  aret*'.  Rocks  on  arete  high  U])  would  be 
rather  dangerous  if  glazed  or  snow-covered  ;  should  not  be 
defoended  from  other  side  if  in  bad  condition.  For 
descent  on  other  side  we  used  the  'band'  route.  The 
l)aiKls  (like  that  of  Pelmo)  very  interestijig.  The  first 
looki^  impossible,  and  is  really  but  a  wallc.  Expedition 
is  to  })»'  roconinit'nded.    To  Taranasa. 

Diaentis — liruuni  Pass.,  .\n  easy  walk  of  Jio  special  interest 
save  for  iearnuig  more  of  the  group.  Bad  weather  pre- 
vented US  taking  the  Oberalpstock— to  Maderanertbal. 

Goescheneralp— By  Thierberglimmi  and  Thierberg  glacier. 
The  bad  condition  of  schninds  this  year  made  it  none  too 
easy.  Entirely  different  from  what  it  was  some  years 
ago  when  Legh  Powell  and  I  did  it  alone — to  Trift  hut. 

Trift  Hiitte — 1'])  Damniast«><  k  on  the  way.  A  walk  and  a 
view,  no  climbing— to  Furka. 

Furka — Traversed  Gfalenstock.  Up  from  Furka  the  usual 
way  (starting  up  the  Rhone  glacier).  Descended  good 
rocks  toward  Tiefengletscher,  and  reached  this  below  tile 
Tiefensattel.  [A  bad  bergschrund  prevent- *1  a  more 
din'f  t  descent  on  to  the  glacier.]  Then  walked  over  the 
Lochbcrgliickc  to  (»«»eschein'ialp. 

A  good  expedition.  It  is  the  (h  sccnt  on  Tiefenglctscher  side 
that  makes  it  one ;  up  and  down  from  Furka  and  to 
Fnrker  would  not  be  anything  like  so  good. 

N.B. — This  summer  the  bergschrunds  were  extraordinarily 
bad  to  pass,  and  many  "  snow '  couloirs  were  icy  or  bare 
-  unusual  difficulties. 
V,  Levdi'n.  Vhtou,— 

Monte  Kusil  N(»rdend  and  Dufour-Spitze,  both  from  Silbersattel 

Teufelsgrat  (Taschliorn). 

Monte  Sissone  and  Monte  della  Disgrazia  from  Fomo  hut  to 

Torre  (Yal  Malenco). 
TraA  Mse  of  Monte  di  Scerscen  and  Pis  Bemina. 
Lino,  W.  N.— 

Traverse  of  Weissmies  down  to  Zwi8chl)ert,'en  pass. 
Ulrichshorit.    Traverse  of  Nadelhorn  and  »Sudleuzspitz,  descent 
by  E.  ridge. 

Portjengrat.   Traverse  of  Rimpfischhom  from  Adler  pass. 
Matterhom.  Dent  Blanche.  Mont  Blanc  de  Seilon. 
Traverse  of  Grand  Combin  by  Valsorey  ridge  and  corridor. 
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The  above  all  gniddess  vdth  Mr.  George  Sang. 

Travene  N.  peak  of  Dents  des  Bouquetins  wi&  6.  A.  Solly  and 

W.  P.  Haskett-Sinith. 
Traverse  of  Mont  Pol  Ion  with  G.  A.  Solly,  G.  h.  ColliiiB  and 

W.  P.  Haskett-Simth. 
Lloyd,  R.  W. — 

Traveraed  Herbetet  from  hat  by  the  E.  arftte,  descending 

by  N.  ardt(>  to  Val  Savaranche. 
Trav  ersed  Grand  Paradia  fromV.  £.  hut,  descending  to  Herbetet 

Imt  and  Cojino. 

Traverse  of  (irivolu  liv  N.  arete  from  (^rand  Nomenon  huta 

and  down  tke  ordijiary  way. 
Traverse  of  Mont  Blanc  by  the  Brenva,  11  hrs.  40  min.  from 

gtte  to  top,  descent  to  Chamonix. 
N.  face  of  Breithom. 

Traversed  the  Gabelhom  by  the  Welienkappe  ar^te  descending 

by  S.  face. 

Traversed  Bietsclihorn  hv  N.  and  W.  aretes. 
Traversfd  Wcisshoni.  ascent  by  E.  arete,  descent  by  Schalligrat. 
Nord  Eud  of  Monte  Rosa. 
Taschhom. 
IiONosTAFF,  Tom  G. — 

April.   Snow-shoe  tripe  round  Field,  Canadian  Rockies. 
May-June.    Spillimacheen  Mountains  befv\'een  Columbia  and 

Beaver  Rivers,  crossijig  the  range  twice  on  anow-shoes. 
July.    Small  clinilis  round  (Jlacier  House,  Selkirks.  Followed 
by  trip  tlirough  Northern  B.C.,  Yukon  Territory,  and  Alaska 
down  the  Ti^cn  River  to  Behring  Sea. 
Mallory,  G.  H.  L.,  see  under  Ttndalb,  H.  E.  G. 
ICbads,  C.  F 

Becco  di  Mezzodi.    Nuvolaii  Alto  and  Torre  Lig! -se. 
Pnnta  Fech'ra  of  Croda  da  Lago.    (Voda  of  (Voda  da  Lago. 
Cinia  di  Formin  of  Croda  da  Lago.    Piuita  Adi  of  Croda  da  Lago. 
Westliche  Zinne.  lio(>sj)itze  and  Daint  de  Mesdi,  partial  traverse. 
Fermedaturm  traversed. 

SasB  Rigais,  Grosse  and  Kleine  Fuichetta  traversed. 
Grohmannspitze  traversed.   Euringerspitze,  partial  traverse. 

Rosengarten  traversed.    Up  by  S.E.  Wand. 

Haupt.  Nord,  Ost  Tiirme  (V'ajolet  grouj)).  K.  sselkogel  traversed. 

Ein.serkofel.    Elferkofel.     Zw()!ferkofel  traversed. 

Aretes  of  Mulinot.  Pta.  Francesetti.  Pte.  Boiuievai  traversed. 

Albarou  by  E.N.E.  face,  Pte.  Kegaud,  also  by  E.N. E.  face,  both 

new  ascents;  traversed. 
Pointe  de  M6an  Martin. 

Grande  Sassiere,  Petit«  Sassi^re,  Pte.  des  Pattcs  de  CSiamois, 

Becca  di  Suessa  traversed. 
Archeboc  Ormolune,  Grand  Bee  du  Fond. 
Vedette,  Grand  Bee  du  Lac. 
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Boc  de  Bassafinie,  Pte.  do  Calahre  (by  S.K.  faco  perhaps  D6W), 
Pto.  do  Bazel,  Cimos  do  Quart  Dcssus  travorsod. 

Dome  de  la  Saohe,  Mont  Pourri,  Aiguille  du  Saint  Esprit 
from  Marais  chalets  to  Nant  CroLx  in  lirs.  including 
halts. 

Sommet  de  Bellecdte  and  Aiguille  dn  Midi  traveTsed. 
Pte.  Ck)letta,  Pte,  Bassac  Dorr,  Mt.  Bassac    Sud,  Grande 
Travereiere,  Mt.  Bassac  Nord,  from  Val  d'ls^re  toFometin 

ValLjrismche  in  16,]  lirs.  including  halts. 
Tete  do  Jiutor,  Chateau  Blanc,  Doravidi,  to  Courmayeur. 
Grandos  Jorassea  (Pt€.  Walker). 
Mont  Dolent. 

MONTAONIER,  HbNRT  F. —  * 

fofugio  dei  Dodici  ApostoU — ^La  Gima  Tosa  (trayeraed) — ^Toaa 

hut  on  the  Bocca  di  Brenta. 
Tosa  hut — La  (  iina  di  Brenta  (traversed) — Berlin  hut  below 

the  Tuckett  Pass. 
Eifu^no  Prosanolla — La  Prcsanella  (traversed) — Mandroue  hut. 
Mandrone  hut — U  Corno  Bianco — Mandroue  hut. 
BCandrone  hat — Ciina  di  Ptesena  and  the  Passo  di  Maroearo — 

Tonale  P&es. 

Vioz  hut  (opened  in  July  1911) — Monte  Vioz,  Palon  della  Maze, 

Cevedale—  M;illesche  hut  on  tlie  ?]isso<>  Pass. 
Hallescl),>  hut — Konigaspitzc,    Kxeilspitze,  tSclirotterhom — 

Suldoii. 

Schaubach  hut — Urtler.  by  the  Hintergrat — Descent  by  the 

Payer  hut  to  Trafoi. 
Holler  hut  in  the  Matscherthal — ^Weisskugel — ^Brandenbnrger 

Haus. 

Brandenburger  Haus — Fiuchtkogel,  Wildspitse — Vent  by  the 

Ver!ia«rt  and  Broslauor  huts. 
Vent — Uaniolko^ol,  Raniol  Joch — Kamol  Haus,  thence  to  V'ent 

over  the  Kamol  Joch. 
Wiener  hut  in  the  Pfitscherthal — Obere  Weissont-Scharte — 

Edelraute  hut  on  the  Eisbruck  Joch. 
Edelraute  hut — Gross  Mdsele — Berliner  hut  in  the  Zillertfaal. 
Berliner  hut    Schwarzonstein — Sclnvarzenstein  hut. 
Srhwarzenst'  in  luit — Gross  LoiHer — Steinhaus  in  tlie  Aiirnthal. 
Defregger  hut — Kainerhorn,  Gross  Venediger — Gschloss  by  the 

Prager  hut. 

During  two  months  in  Tyrol  I  met  with  only  one  party  of 
English  climbers  (Messis.  Wicks,  Bradby,  and  Wilson  at 
Trafoi).   The  huts  of  the  Grermaii  Alpine  Club — although 

far  .superior  to  the  average  S.A.C.  hut  arc  usually 
frightfully  overcrowded  after  the  middle  of  July. — ^U.  F.  M. 

MOKLANI),  .1.  — 

Li\igno — Alpi.sella  Pass  and  Pa8,so  di  Fraele — Bormio. 
Sta.  Caterina — Gavia  Pass — Ponte  di  Legno. 
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Tonalo — Marocaro  Pass — Bedoie. 
Cima  'I'osH. 

Cigolade  Taaa  and  Tschagerjoch  pass. 
Ibrmdata  by  S.  W.  ar^  and  N.  face. 
Sertig  Pass  from  Scanls  to  Frauenkirch. 

Mayenf elder  Fiirka.    Frauenkirch  to  Arosa  by  Fiirka — ^Eohe. 
All  easy  but  doli«j[litful  days  with  Prof.  J.  B.  Farmer. 
MouNSEY.  W.  A.,  see  under  Backhouse. 

MuiR,  J.  — 

Col  Gietroz  and  Col  de  Seilon. 

Aig.  de  la  Za  by  tbe  lace. 

Col  Bertol  and  Col  d'H^rens. 

Matterhom  by  Zmutt  ridge,  descent  by  N.E.  ridge. 

Dent  Blanche,  usaal  route. 

Col  Vasovay. 

Petite  Dent  de  Veisivi,  traverse  "W.  to  E. 

^  iiil)oz  rocks,  traverse  from  Col  de  Vuignette  to  N.  end. 

Ruiuette  by  S.E.  ridge,  descent  by  S.W.  ridge. 

The  last  four  expeditions  were  goiddess.   For  the  Zmutt  ridge 

our  guides  were  Martiu  Pralong  and  Jean  M^traillei — 

both  of  the  Evolena  Valley. 

NOELTTNG,  F.  A. — 

Kiflovod.sk  (Caucasus)  to  Urusbievo  through  Kliassaut  aud 

Kirtik-Aush  Col  (3242  m.). 
From  bivouac  on  left  bank  of  Shekildi  glacier;   attempt  to 

reaoh  Kashkatau  glacier  and  Adyl  Valley.  Crossed  ( ol  at 

N.  foot  of  Bzhedukh-tau  (about  3600  m.),  but  had  to 

return  same  way  owing  to  bad  weather. 
From  camp  in  Adyl  valley  ;  climl)ed  peak  (about  3650  m.)  on 

ridge  between  Adyl  and  Adyr  valley. 
Crossed  Dongus-Orun  col  to  Suanetia. 

Crossed  ttiii-  Col  iuto  valley  of  Nenskra,  thence  into  vaUmr  ol 
Seken;  thence  throu^  Kodor  yalley  to  Sukhum-Kale. 
Guides  Chumak  Sfirof  and  his  son  Djanbulat. 

Oliver,  Edmi  nd  G. — 

Noid  End  from  Macugnaga. 

Dom  and  Tiisehhorn  (traverse). 

Rimplist  hlioni,  N.  arete  (traverse). 

Unter-  to  Ubcrgabelhorn  arete. 

Rothhom  arete  from  Triftjoch. 

Matterhom  traverse  by  Zmutt  and  Italian  ardtcB. 

Pollux  and  Castor  (traverse). 

Dent  Blanche  (traverse  by  S.  and  W.  aretes). 
Oppenhkim,  L.  C.  F.,  see  under  Steutt,  E.  L.  (tor  expeditions  round 

Zermatt). 

UsiBOl  RNE,  R.  E. — 

Lobhorner  (live  teeth). 
Gtepaltenhom. 
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Gr.  Schreckhom,  ascent  by  N.W.  ridge,  deeceut  by  ordinary 

route. 

Git'poii  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 

Grand  and  Petit  Drus,  ascent  by  Grand  D.  descent  by  Petit  Dru. 
Weimbom,  ascent  by  ordinary  route,  descent  to  SchaUijocb 
and  Randa. 

Matterbom — ascent  by  Zmutt  ridge,  descent  ordinary  route  to 

Zormatt. 

AU  with  Fritz  Amatter  and  Christian  Kaiifmann  jun.  i»t>  jiuides, 
and  all  but  the  Dtuh  accompamed  by  Miss  Osbuurne, 
Ludica'  A.C. 
OSLBR,  JUUAN  A. — 

Bvdqae.   Petites  Dents  de  Veiaivi.   Mont  Collon. 

Aiguilles  Rouges,  traverse.    Col  de  Collon. 

Aijjuilles  Doreos,  Aiguille  de  Javelle,  Tete  Crottex. 
OsLEK.  J.  T.,  see  under  Sloman.  A.,  for  Dents  de  Bouquetins  and 

de  Bertol  and  Vuibez  arete  expeditions, 
pAJiKLK,  J.  A. — Ciina  Tosa,  and  liochettu  di  Nambrone. 
PikBKBB,  J.  KbNTON. — 

Monte  Leone. 

Flctschhorn,  traversed  from  Simplon  t(t  Wt  lssniies  Hotel. 
Turne<l  back  from  Sudlensspitze  by  bad  weather  (Aug.  21). 

Riffelhorn  couloir. 

Turned  V)ack  from  Zinal  Kothliorn  by  bad  weather  (Aufj^.  I'O). 

lj)ufourspitze  (ascent  by  rocks  from  Grenz  ghicier,  descent 
ordinary  route). 

Zinal  Rotbbom  (traversed)  to  Monntet  Inn. 

Col  Durand  (started  9.15  a.m.  after  thunderstorm). 

Matterhorn  (ascent  by  Zmuttgrat.  Descent  Swiss  sid  Left 
8<  honbuhl  hut  1.50,  summit  10.30,  Swiss  hut  3,  Zer^ 
matt  ()). 

Wi-isshorn  (ordinary  rout(>). 
Pt'LLiNG,  H.  G.,  see  under  Dent,  H.  L.  R. 
Roberts,  E.  E.— 

La  Vierge  and  Petit  FUmbeau. 

Aig.  de  Rochefort  and  M<tnr  Mallet. 

Charmoz  (traverse).    Orand  Dru.    Grepon  (traverse). 

Col  d»'  Triolet  and  J*unt:i  Isabella. 

Heiinstoek  and  Cats(  liarauls.    Diiasistock  (traverse). 

Oberalpstock.  Hohleustock. 

Klein  and  Gross  Scheerhom  (traverse). 

Gross  Ruchen  (Westgrat). 
Roberts,  W.  M.— 

TTeim.^toek  (Conway's  Piz  Gurkha) — Hiifi  hut. 

Diissistock  (traversed)  Hinterbalm. 

Oberaipstijck   by  Re<j;enstaldentirn,   both   summits  of  final 

peak  ;   return  by  Bruunithal — Madera ner thai. 
Hdhlenstock  (Weiss  Stockli  of  Siegfried  map). 
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.  Klein  Schccrliorn  by  Halsiiirat  and  traverse  to  Gross  Scheerhom, 

desc^iudiug  by  Hiili  glacier. 
Two  days  on  the  Filnffingeratdcke,  inoluding  a  circait  of  No.  IT. 

by  the  sumranding  gladen. 
IGttleier  Tierbei^  (so  described  in  the  Urner  Alp  guide-book — 

unnamed  on  Siegfried  map,  but  height  given  as  3419  m.). 
All  the  expeditions  were  cniideleas  with  various  membets  of 

Dr.  H.  L.  R.  Dent's  party. 
ROLLBSTON,  L.  W.— 

Traverse  of  Strahlhorn,  ascent  from  Adler  pass,  descent  by 

Soath  Bocks. 

Traverse  of  9Catterhom»  ascent  by  Italian  ridge,  descent  by 

Zmutt  ridge.    First  trawse  in  this  direction. 
Traverse  of  Obergabelhom,  ascent  from  Wellenkuppe,  descent 

to  Arbenjoch. 
Rothhorn  pass. 

Traverse  of  Oberniominghorn.  Descent  through  icefall  of 
Hohlichtgletscher.  Thu  descent  through  the  icefall  was 
difficult  and  not  quite  safe. 

Jiijl.  rjorh  and  Jiigerhom. 

Nord  End,  Marinelli  hut  4.5  a.m.  summit  12.20  (halts  1^  hours). 
Betemps  hut  3.1.5  p.m.  (total  halts  about  hours). 

Rothhorn  from  Rothhorn  })ays. 

Dent  Blanche  by  E.  arete  from  Mountet.    Descent  by  VV.  ardte 
and  over  Gol  d'H^ns  to  Zermatt»  Mountet  2.40.  a.m., 
summit  10.30.    Ferp^le  Glacier  4.30  p.m.,  Col  d'H^rens 
6.50,  Zermatt  11.0  p.m.  (total  halts  about  2i  hours). 
RuNOB,  Harry. — 

Klein  Wellhorn.    Simeli  Stock.    King  Spitze. 
Monch  from  Ouir£ri  to  Concordia  hut. 
Bietsclihorn  (traverse)  by  W.  and  N.  aretes. 
From  Col  du  Geant  via  Col  de  la  Tour  Ronde  and  Brenva  arete 
over  Mont  Blanc  to  Chamoniz. 
SCHIlCSSy  E*— 

Doldenhornluittc  Or.  Doldonhom,  Kl.  Doldenhom  (tra- 
versed)— Doldenhornhiit  t  c. 

Wildelsigenhiitte — Bahiiliorn  (traverse)    ( iizzifurgge — Ried. 

Egon  V.  Steigerliiitte — Mittaghorn-Ebncliuh  (traverse) — 
Concordia. 

Concordia — Gletscherhom  (West  and  Ostspitze,  traverse) — 
Concordia. 

Concordia — Hintcr-Fiescherhorn  f  t  i  a  mtsc) — Concordia. 
Concordia  —  Agassizhom,     Agasaizjoch,     Finsteraarjoch  — 

Schwa  rzcrr[T. 

Rehwarze*!;;^ — KI.  Schrockhorn  (traverse)  (Jleekstein. 
Gieckstein — Gr.   Sehreckhorn  (traverse,  ascent  by  Anderson- 

gra  t) — Sch  warzegg. 
Qamohibalmhiitte — Gepaltenhom-Sefinenfurgge — Miirren. 
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BSgergletscher — Eiger  (traverse,  descent  via  Eigerjooh)  and 
MoDch  (traverse,  ascent  K  grat,  descent  S.£.  giat) — BerglL 
Slatkr,  E.  v.— 

Dent  du  Midi  (Dent  Jaune).    Aiguille  d'Argenti^re. 
Aig.  de  TM  and  Petit  Chatmoz.   Col  de  Talefre — Courmayeur. 
Mont  Blanc  (from  Grands  Mulets  to  Montanvert  descent  by 
Midi  route). 
Sloman,  Cakon  a.— 

Traverse  of  Cassiortc,  rrturnin?  t)y  Col  do  la  Forclette.  the 

most  direct  route,  but  nt)t  jnentioned  in  Lardcn's  (^uide. 
Traverse  of  Mt.  Ghitsa,  descending  by  N.  aret«  (apparently  a 
new  route). 

N.B.  The  Mt.  Ghitsa,  above  named,  is  the  summit  with  a  cross, 
forming  the  most  eastern  end  of  the  Mt.  Dolin  ridge,  and 

called  Mt.  Ghitsa  by  the  local  guides.  The  point  so  named 
in  Larden's  Guides  seems  to  be  a  different  one. 

Aiguillf  (If  la  Za.  liv  tlio  face,  Martin  Pralong,  auido. 

Traverse  of  Zin.iirtticu  Kocks,  Anfoinc  Georges,  ^^uido. 

Most  northerly  summit  of  Dent  des  Bouquetins  and  traverse 
of  South  Peak  of  Dents  de  Bertol,  mth.  Mr.  J.  T.  Osier 
and  Pierre  Epinay,  guide  (see  '  A. J.'  zzv.  749). 

Traverse  of  Loitecondoi  Rocks. 

Traverse  of  Vuibez  arete,  with  Mr.  J.  T.  Osier  and  Pierre  Georges, 

guide  (see  *  A. J.'  XXV.  742). 
The  expeditions  where  no  guide  is  mentioned  were  guidelcas. 
Solly,  G<jdfrey  A. — 

Diabierets.   Wildh^orn  and  Mt.  Pucelle.  M^tailler. 
Col  de  Darboneire  and  Pointe  de  Vouasson — ^AroUa. 
Pigne  d'AroUa  by  N.  face.  Aiguille  de  la  Za. 
N.  Peak  of  Aiguilles  Rou<;es. 

N.  peak  of  Dent  des  Hou(ju*tins  traversed  from  S.  to 
N.  (from  and  to  the  hotel  without  sleeping  at  hut). 

M.  Collon  traversed. 

All  without  guides. 
Stkad,  F.  B.,  see  under  Parkbb,  J.  Kbnton,  for  Monte  Leone  and 

Fietschhom  only. 
Steele,  Louls  J. — 

(Jol  de  Xi volet. 

Ascent  of  the  Gran  Paradiso  and  Becca  di  Moncorve  from  Pout. 
Other  nnnor  ascents  were  also  made  in  this  region. 
Strl'it,  £.  L. — 

Mimie  Rosa,  Dufonrqutse. 

Matterhom,  Zmutt  adite. 

Wellenkuppe,  traverse. 

petit  Blanche. 

Kim  pli.-ch  horn,  N.  arete. 

Taschhorn. 

Castor  and  Pollux  via  Schwa rzthor. 
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Cima  di  Jazzi,  Fillarkiippe,  &c.,  Asc. 

With  Captain  L.  C.  F.  Oppenheim  and  F.  N.  Bliuidfll  :  -iiid^ 
Josef  Pulliuger ;  porters  J.  M.  Cbantou  aiid  J^rauz 
I m bod en  : 

Holier  Prill,  Weisse  Wand,  Todes  Gebirge.  &c.  (Styria), 

chamois-shooting. 
Thompson,  Clauds  M. — 

Oogne  via  Ponsset  huts— Grivola  hy  S.  face,  easy  but  lequiies 

vATo  owing  to  quantity  of  lex  we  stones — Oogne. 
Cogne — Herbetet — to  Virtor  Fiinmiinuel  hut. 
V.  E.  liut— (Jrand  Paradis— Couiie. 
PiantoHL'Uo  liut — Roccia  Viva — back  to  hut. 
Fiantonetto  hut — Grand  St.  Pierre — Cogne. 
Yalflorey  hut — Grand  Ctmibin — ^Bfauvoisin. 
AiguiUe  de  la  Za,  by  the  face. 
Thomson,  J.  M.  A. — 

Easter  and  ^  Wliitsnntide — Exploration  of  two  new  faces  in 

Wales  :  Lle(  lioii  and  (  Vai^'  y   Cwm  Du.    Botli  afiord 

excellent  and  varied  rock-ilimbing. 
Two  peaks  of  the  Yuibes  from  the  Vuibes  Glader ;  with  Mrs. 

Solly  and  Miss  Collins. 
Traverse  of   I'ijne  d'AroIIa;  ascent  by  N.  face:  descent 

to  Col  de  la  Serpentine ;  with  G.  Collins  and  G.  A. 

SoUy. 

Face  of  the  N.  peak  of  Aiguilles  Rouges  with  W.  P.  Haskett- 
iSmith. 

Traverse  of  the  N.  peak  of  the  Dent  des  Bouquetins.  Ascent 
mainly  by  the  rocks  of  the  E.  face.  New.  Good  rocka» 

with  some  very  diffirult  traversing  across  couloirs ;  with 

G.  Collins  and  G.  Edwards. 
Traverse  of  Mont  Collon  :  with  (J.  Edwards. 
Traverse  of  Mont  Blanc  dc  Seiiou  from  (Jol  de  la  Serpentine ; 

witii  G.  Edwards. 
Taschhorn. 

Traverse  of  Matterhom.  Descent  by  the  Italian  ridge  and 
return  to  Zermatt  over  the  Furgg  Joch. 

Schonbiihl  Cabane — traverse  of  Matterhom;  ascent  by  the 

Zmutt  Kid^e.  descent  to  the  Schwarzsee. 
Exploration  on  the  Cooliu  as  described  in  '  A.J.'  xxvi.  17  Mq. 
Thorp,  Pkr(  v  H. — 

Peters  Grat.    Beich  Pass. 

Aig.  du  G^nt.  Col  de  Miage.   Petit  Dm. 

Herbetet.   Grivola.   Matterhom  (Breuil  to  Zermatt). 

Guides  Christian  Aimer  III.  and  Adolph  .Schalier. 

Kienliorn  (attempt  on  the  Teuiels  Grat,  defeated  by  strong 

cold  '.vind). 

Oberaar  Jot  h — Genisliicke — ( li  iinhornliicke — Monch  Joch. 
Wetterhorn  (Glecksteiu  to  Rosenlaui). 
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Ascent  ])v  the  face  oi  the  Eiger  from  the  Klein  Seheidogg  to 
the  Eiijonvaiul  Station.  (After  an  unsufr-o^^iful  attorapt 
to  roach  the  Mitr<*l»'giri  ridgo  from  tlw  Kleiu  iScheidegg  we 
made  our  way  up  to  the  Eigerwand  Station.  A  rope  was 
let  down  for  the  last  15  feet,  but  was  not  essential  to  the 
completion  of  the  climb.) 

Monch. 

Guid(>s  Christian  Aimer  III.  and  Joseph  Schaller. 

Todd,  Capt.  <  ).  E.— 
In  Kaglian  N  allr-y. 

June  22  :  From  Camp  near  Safns  Malook— Attempt  to  climb 
Mali  ka  I'urbut — reached  <  ol  15,500  ft.  on  E.  face. 

Jane  24 :  From  Camp  near  Safus  Bialook — ^Bfanoor  15,129  ft.  by 
steep  snow  gully  on  E.  face. 

June  30:  From  Camp  above  Duddur,  11,750  feet — Attempt 
to  ( liml)  ^Tali  ka  Purbut  by  N.£.  ardte,  reached  col 
15,200  ft.  (1) II hooka). 

Jnly  6:  From  Battakundi— I)u1)ooka  10.190  ft.  by  N. 
arete.    Traverse  of  the  whole  mountain  (1  .sumuuts). 

July  11 :  From  Battakundi ;  crossed  over  Dnbooka  N. 
ar#te  and  oyer  large  glacier  and  snowfield,  attacked 
Rewuree  by  N.  ardte,  reached  summit  after  a 
difficult  rock  climb  in  a  snow-storm ;  went  back  by  the 
same  route  and  made  a  new  pass  down  the  Bewuree  Valley 
to  Burawai. 

July  14  :  From  Basul — Teak  about  1|  miles  south  of,  Basur 
Mountain  (un-named)  15,300  ft.  A  steep  and  difficult  rock 
dimb,  from  the  S.W.  ar6te. 

July  30 :  From  Badulgraun — crossed  the  Hasee  Bojee  ridge, 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  Sukhi  Sangal  snow-field. 

Traversed  back  by  a  entirely  new  route,  eventually  landing  in 
the  Sliikara  nullah.  ItS  hours.  In  terrible  weatlier,  snow- 
storm and  thick  mist.    A  very  awkward  expedition. 

All  these  climbs  arc  new  ground  and  first  ascents. 
Tthdale,  H.  E.  G.-~ 

Bonne val— Col  du  Bouquetin :  Col  de  la  Vache:  Col  de 
Nivolet — Pont  in  Val  Savaraiu  he. 

Capanna  Vitt.  Emanuele— (,'ol  du  Grand  Par,i<lis  :  (irand 
Paradis  from  Col  de  I'Abeilh'  —Capanna  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Capanna  Vitt.  Emanuele — Cima  di  Ciarforon  :  up  N.W. 
ridge  from  foot  (variation  of  Siguor  Bobba's  routej,  down 
by  Col  de  Moncorv^ — Capanna  Vittorio  Ehnanuele. 

Capanna  Vitt.  Emanuele — ^Herbetet:  over  Moncorv6  ridge 
and  many  i:I  u  iers  to  E.  Col  du  Grand  Neiron  :  up  W. 
buttress,  W.  face,  and  S.  rid'je  of  Herbetet.  Second 
ascent  by  this  route.    Descent  by  N.  rid<re— Cogne, 

Cogne — To  S.  Col  de  SeuLnes  :  Punta  Ovest  di  \'aleille  :  Scati- 
glion  :  Ondezana  :  from  Teleccio  glacier  over  Col  de  Monei 
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•  to  Cogno  ;  15-14  hours  going.   First  tEETene  of  ridge  from- 

S.  Col  de  Sciigics  to  Sciitiglion — Cogne. 

Cogne — Col  du  Puusset  :  from  Trajo  glacier  to  Nomciion  glacier 
by  Col  des  Clochettes  (first  passage).  Up  N.  arete  of 
Grivola  [ca.  7^  hours  from  Upper  Pousset  chalets].  Dcsceut 
by  ordinary  route. — Cktgne. 

Cogne — ^To  Col  de  Chas  Stehe :  Punta  di  Monpera :  Piatta  di 
Gievoii — Aymaville. 

Courmayeur — To  Col  du  Gt'ant.  Mont  Maudit  by  X.E.  ridge 
from  just  al»uv«'  Col  dv  la  Tour  Rondc  :  thence  followed 
water.slied  between  Breuva  and  Geant  glaciers.  Joined 
Maudit-Tacul  ridge  halfway  between  Col  Maudit  and 
summit  of  Mont  Blaudit.  Thence  hy  Mur  de  la  Cdie  to 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Third  ascent  from  Col  de  la 
Tour  Ronde. 

St.  Gervais — Up  to  Col  de  Miage  :  thence  along  ridge  to  head 
of  Trelatete  glacier  :  up  Tele  Carree  (bad  thunderstorm)  : 
dou  n  Trelatete  glacier  and  over  Col  du  Mont  Toudu — ^Les 
Mottcts. 

Les  Mottets — Oyer  Col  de  la  Seigne — Courmayeur. 

Col  du  Petit  St.  Bernard — Over  Col  de  Traversette — ^Tignes. 

Val  d'Isere — Cime  de  Quart  Dessus  :  Tsanteleina  :  Pointe  de 
la  Traverai^re:   Aiguille  de  la  Grande  Sassiere — ^Val 

d'Isere. 

Val  d'Isere — Col  de  Fresse :  Col  de  la  Leisse — Refuge  Felix 
Faure. 

Refuge  F4liz  Faure— Over  Yanoise  gladen  to  Bdme  de  Cbaase- 
fordt — ^Pralognan. 

Companions — Up  to  Les  Mottets,  Messrs.  R.  L.  G.  Irving  and 
G.  H.  L.  Mallorv.    Afterwards  with  Mr.  Irving  alone. 
Unna,  p.  J.  H..  see  nndeV  Df.nt.  H.  L.  R. 
Wall,  T.  W.,  see  uuder  Blackuen, 
Watson,  B.  W.— 

Tosa  Falls — Blindcuhorn  and  Mittenberg  Pass — Binn. 

Binn — ^Helsenhom  and  Ritter  Pass — ^Alp  VegUa. 

Alp  Yeglia — Passo  Fnd  and  Monte  Leone — Smplon. 

Simplon — ^Rossboden  Pass — Saas  Grand. 

Siid-Lenzspitze  and  Xadclhorn. 

Mattcrhorn  from  Sch()ul)ulil  by  the  Zmutt  ridge  and  down  the 
Hornli  ridge.  No  ice  or  snow  on  the  Swiss  side  from  tlie 
top  to  the  lower  hut !  Even  dusty  iu  places.  (August  14.) 

Weisshom.   Perfectly  cloudless  day  from  sunrise  to  almost 
sunset  (August  17). 
.  I  had  excellent  conditions  throughout,  and  it  was  probably  the 
finest  season  for  many  years.    It  was  a  new  experience  to 
find  the  heat  made  one  lazy. 
Wells,  E.  G.— 

Dent  Jaune  (Dent  du  Midi). 
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Aiguille  d'Argentiere,  ascent  by  Glaciei  des  Am^yetea,  deacent 

by  Glacier  du  Chardonnet. 
Aiguille  de  I'M  aud  Petit  Cliarmoz. 

Col  dtt  Td^fre  (Moata&yert  to  CSoiinnayeur) ;  big  bergschmnds 
on  boUi  8uLes»  but  of  no  gnat  diffionlty.  A  veiy  interesting 
expedition,  though  the  walk  to  Gonnnayear  is  rather  long ; 
the  bridge  over  torrent  has  been  washed  away,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  reach  the  path  without  a  wetting. 

Col  du  G^nt.  Slept  at  the  cabano.  intending  to  ascend  the  Aig. 
du  Geant»  but  prevented  by  snowstorm  (August  26). 

Mt.  Blanc,  ascended  ordinary  route  from  Grands  Mulets,  descent 
via  Ht.  Maudit  and  Ht.  Blano  de  Tacul.  Bergschmnds  very 
laige. 

The  party  consisted  of  £.  G.  Wells,  £.  V.  Slater,  and  guide  Q. 

Zurbriggen,  of  Saas  Griind. 
Werner,  C.  C,  see  under  Clapham,  J.  H, 
Wicks,  J.  H.,  see  under  Wilson,  Claudb. 
•    Williamson,  0.  K.— 

Oonoordia^to  summit  of  Lauithor— back  to  Eggishom  Hotel. 
CSoncordia  to  CHetscherjoch  with  ezploratioQ  of  upper  rocks  on 

Roththal  side  and  oyer  LotschenlUcke  to  Fafler  Alp. 
Fafler  Alp  over  Petersgrat  to  Trachsellauenen. 
QuggiHutte  (new),  ascent  of  Monch  by  N.W.  buttress,  descent 
by  ordinary  route,  over  Uber  and  Unter  Monchjoch  to 
Eismeer  Station  and  Klein  Scheidegg. 
Koththal  Hiitte,  Gletschcrjoeh,  (first  passage)  Bbnefluh  to 
Cionoordia  (had  to  wait  twelve  days  beSoe  weather  was 
sufficiently  settled  to  justify  eamedition). 
Staffcl  Alp,  Matterhom  (aaoent  by  Zmutt  ai^)  to  Zermatt. 
Rifielhaus,  Cima  di  Jaui,  and  over  New  Weissthor  to 
Macugnaga. 

Marinelli  hut,  Nordend   (ascent   by  £.  aiete,  descent  by 
Silbersattel)  to  Bifielhaus. 
Wilson,  Glaujm— 

Hintere  Schdntaufi^tse  via  Schaubach  hut  and  Madritschjoch. 

Vertainspitze  by  S.  W.  arftte,  descending  by  S.W.  face. 
Ortler  via  Hintergrat  (S.E.  arete) — descending  by  N.  route. 
Oztler — via  Hoohjoch  and  Hochjoohgiat — descending  by  N. 
route. 

Traversed  Hohe  Angelus  Spitze,  and  Hochofenwand. 
Kdnigsspitse — via  Konigsjoch  (bad  weather  prevented  traverse). 
Trtkvened  Yoidere  and  Hinteie  SohSntaufspitie,  ascending 
by  N.W.  ar§te. 

Unsnooessful  attempt  to  reach  Suldenjooh.  On  failing  went  to 

Eissee  hut. 

Traversed  Schrotterhorn,  Kreilspitze,  Konigsspitse  and  Zebru, 

from  Eissee  hut  to  Hochjoch  hut. 
Ortler  Pass  to  Trafoi. 
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Traversed  Cevedale  from  Sulden  to  Santa  Caterina. 

Ferro  Occidentale  from  Masinobagni  by  S.  arete,  descending 
by  W.  arete — Masinobagni. 

ZoGca  hut— Attempt  on  Ago  di  Bdora,  but  failed  to  find  route 
from  Ago  glacier — to  foot  of  pinnacle — ^Zooea  Hut. 

Zocca  hut — ^Traversed :  1.  Pasao  del  Averto.  2.  Pizzo  di 
Zocca,  up  by  R.  arete,  down  by  W.  3.  Ferro  Orieiitale,  or 
Punta  Qualivo,  up  by  £.  ardte,  down  by  W.  ardte — ^Masino- 
bagni. 

Note. — J.  H.  Wicks  took  part  in  all  these  expeditious  except 
the  last  one.  B.  H.  F.  Biadby  took  part  in  all  these  ex- 
peditions,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three.  No  other 
companion  or  guide. 

Workman,  Dr.  W.  Hunter. — June  1  to  Oct.  14  :  During  summer  of 
1911,  I  explored  with  Mrs.  F.  Bullock  Workman  the  region  lying 
between  the  Baltoro  glacier  on  the  north,  the  Shyok  and 
Saltoro  valleys  on  the  south,  the  Kondus-Siachen  watershed 
on  the  east,  and  the  western  barriers  of  the  Hushe  tributaries 
on  the  west.  Found  it  a  region  of  high,  precipitous,  mostly 
unscalable  motmtains  with  serrated  ridges  and  summits,  and 
dc(  ]),  narrow  vaUeys*  occupied  by  sharply  descending,  greatly 
broken,  in  many  places  unscalable,  glaciers,  with  no  discover- 
able passes  northward  to  tlie  Baltoro. 

Explored  the  Dong  Dong.  Sher-pi-gang,  Kondus,  Chogo 
Lisa,  Kondokoro,  Masherbrum,  and  Alui  glaciers.  Ascended 
mountsin-spur  separating  the  Dong  Bong  bom  the  Sher-pi-gang 
to  a  point  16,fi0i  feet  directly  overhanging  the  latter  and  giving 
a  wide  view  over  both  glaciers.  Also  ascended  snow-capped 
peak,  16,839  feet  in  altitude,  west  across  the  Masherbrum  glacier 
from  Mt.  Masherbrum,  the  slopes  of  which  w»'re  everywhere 
deeply  covered  with  shattered  fragments  of  tiuartzite. 

Having  explored  tliis  region,  ascended,  the  middle  of  August, 
the  Bilapho  glacier  to  the  east,  crossed  the  ice-pass  at  its  head 
18,460  feet,  and  descended  a  large  affluent  leading  to  the 
great  Siaohen  glacier.  Passed  a  month  on  this  glacier,  exploring 
it  and  some  of  its  large  tributaries,  as  weather  permitted. 
Among  others  ascended  a  large  east  tributary',  which,  some  *25 
miles  long,  hvids  u])  to  a  wide  snow-basin  or  plateau  1*J,(KI0 
feet  and  above  in  altitude,  that  connects  with  a  snow-pa.ss  and 
a  glacier  descending  toward  the  east  and,  apparently,  towards 
the  Kaiakoram  Pass. 

At  the  head  of  another  large  affluent  joining  the  Siachen 
from  S.W.  a  point  20,000  feet  in  altitude  was  reached  at  the 
base  of  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  rising  thence  to  the 
summit  of  K3,  2"). 415  feet.  Also  a  snow-peak  of  21,(XX)  feet, 
overhanging  the  junction  of  tlie  east  affluent  above  mentioned 
and  the  Siachen,  was  ascended.  From  this  a  very  extended 
view  over  the  Siachen  and  its  tributaries  was  obtained. 
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Wtatt,  J.  W.— 

VariouB  climbs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Champen%  including 
Dent  du  ]\lidi,  Cime  de  I'Est  (twice).  Dent  Jaime,  Tour 
Sallieres,  Dent  de  Bonaveau,  traversed  (twice),  Dent  de 
Barmaz,  traversed,  Les  Dents  Blauchea,  traversed  twice, 
onoe  hy  new  Mute  up  N.  iUl  gnideleas,  except  Dent 

Jaune  and  Tom  SallidroB. 

Qiand  Moeveran  towitliin  300  ft.  of  top^yeiy  bad  conditions, 
much  fresh  snow  and  verglas  (June). 

Grand  Gombin  traversed  from  Yalsozej  hut  bj  W.  and  N.£. 
aretes. 

Mont  Velan,  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  from  Yalsorey  liut  to 

Great  St.  Bernard. 
Ck>l8  de  Fenttre  and  du  Ban  d'Arrey  to  CSourmayeur. 
Col  du  G^t. 

Aiguille  du  Tacul,  travened.   AiguiUe  du  Gi^pon,  trayeraed. 

Teld,  G.— 

Punta  del  Tuf,  11,129  ft. 
Cresta  del  Tuf,  10,918  ft. 
Punta  Inferno,  11,129  ft. 

Tool  St  Andr6, 11,976  It.  tEaveiaed  from  Valeille  to  Va]nonte7. 

TOUNQ,  G.  WniTHBOP. — 

LaB^xaide — Les  Ecrins,  traveise ;  first  ascent.   Ascent  S.  face 

D6me  de  Neige  and  traverse — ^La  Berarde. 
Promontoire  hut — La  Meije,  traverse — La  Grave. 
Courmayeur — Grandes  Jorasses.   Exploration  of  east  lidge — 

Courmayeur. 

Quiutiuo  Sella  hut — Exploration  Mont  Blanc  glacier — Q.  S.  hut. 
Q.S.  but— Mont  Blanc,  from  Col  Emile  Bey,  by  Brouillafd 

lidge ;  descent  by  Dbme  glacier. 
Giandes  Jorasses  hut — Giandes  Jorasses,  first  travenfo  and 

descent  of  E.  ridge. 
Grandes  Jorasses  hut — Grandes  Jorasses,  first  ascent  by  W.iidKe. 

Col  du  Geant  (alone). 

Bivouac  below  Trelaporte — Grepou,  first  ascent  to  summit 
from  Mer  de  Glaoe. 


This  remarkable  list  of  expeditions  shows  thar,  given  good 
weather,  the  oldest  of  Al))ine  Clubs  can  produce  a  record  of  work 
of  the  highest  cla^  that  is  not  readily  equalled. 

April  26,  1912.  J.  P.  Farrab. 


^fottinnod*  *  Co.  lAd.,  FrtmUn.  CoMmttr.  Lomdom  amd  Btvn. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ALPINE  SPORTS  CLUB. 

President : 
The  Rev.  The  Hon.  Edwabc  Lyttelton, 
Head  Master  of  Eton. 

Vice -Preside fits  : 
The  Earl  ok  Lytton. 
Field  Marshal  the  Earl  Robebtb,  K.G.,  V.C. 
BeT.  Lionel  Ford.     E.  F.  Benson. 

Honorary  Secretary : 
Watkin  Watkins,  Eton.  3  Upper  Wobom  Place,  W.C 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ALPINE  SPORTS  CLUB  YEAR  BOOK 

(200  pages,  red  cloth), 

containing  *  WHO'S  WHO  '  of  nearly  Four  Thousand  Momburs,  and 

Articles  descriptive  of  Winter  Resorts  in  Switzerland,  where  Hotels  have 

been  secured  exclusively  for  Members  of  the  Public  Schools  Alpine 

Sports  Club,  including — 

Hontana-Kur-Sierre,    Murren,    Lenzerheide,  YillarB-Bur-OlIon, 
Wengen,  Campf«r,  Morgins,  and  Beatenberg. 

A  copy  of  the  book  will  be  forwarded  post  free  for  twelve  stamps  on  application  to— 

WATKIN   WATKINS,  Esg., 
3  Upper  Woburn  Place,  Tavistock  Square,  London,  W\C. 


PALACE  HOTEL,   Hotel  des  Alps, 


MONTANA. 

Montana  is  one  of  the  most 
favoured   Winter  and  Summer 
resorts.    It  is  reached  by  funic- 
ular railway  from  Sierre. 

EXCELLENT  GOLF  COURSE, 
i8  HOLES. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

5    ENDSLEIGH  GARDENS, 
London,  N.W. 


250  BEDS. 


Murren    is  the  most 


popular  resort  in  the 


Bernese  Oberland. 


Full  particulars  on  application  to 

5    ENDSLEIGH  GARDENS, 
London,  N.W. 


For  Safe  and  Secure 

Motoring  in  winter  drive  the 


THE  BEST  OF  BRITISH  CARS. 

Specilications  and  full  particulars  on  request. 

CLEMENT  TALBOT,  Ltd., 
Automobile  Engineers,  Barlby  Road,  LadbroUe  Grovi  ,  Louden,  W. 

Telctfremii  :  "CuiMTAU  Losoox."  TelepLon,-  :  £006  I'ADDiMimv. 


G.P.O.  Telephone  ; 
9015  CENTRAL. 


llekM>U:r»M  lit  SUtinurrs'  Uiill. 


BOOTS  FOR 
MOUNTAIN  CLIRIBING. 

Dowie  &  Marshall 

Ftf'lhli'hrrf  r<<?/l 


or 
«t 

It- 
'll; t  M 


455  West  Strand,  LondoD. 

3  door*  from  Trafalgar  Square. 


H.  WALKER,  Tailor, 

47  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON.  W. 


Alpine  Garments  a  Speciality. 

The  Celebrated  GOAT'S  WOOL  HOMESPUN  is  to  be  obtained 
In  England  only  from  the  above  firm. 


Ir        •  Tiilly  wHterpnxif,  fts  tlic  ifp 
a  fii-  It  ha*  been  known  to 

■      ii  bk  mrine  hR<l  he  not  vrum  u..  i  n 
;  ••vera  •triking  cold  whan  tlic  wmrw  is  orcr 


Shirts, 
Spencers, 
Sweaters, 
Alpine  Mitts, 
Puttees, 
Camel-hair 
Sleeping  Bags, 
etc. 


Illustrated  Price  List 
Post  Free. 


JAEGER 

J     PURE  WOOL  I 

ALPINE  OUTFITS. 


London  : 

1 26  Regent  Street,  W. 

456  Strand,  Charing  Cross,  W,C. 

102  Kensington  High  Street,  W. 
30  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

1  1 5  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

85  &  86  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Address  in  other  towns  sent  on  application. 


Applications  for  Advertiiementa  to  be  made  to  Walter  Judd,  Ltd.,  Queen  Victoria  St.., 

Sjtoliuieti<>.U     Co..  Ltd..  /'rtuten.  .Vrtr-tlrffl  .V/wirr  l.'>ifinn.  M 


CiOOgle 


TUE 

ALPINE  JOURNAL: 

A  Ki;c()Kn  or  moi'vtain  ADvnxTURi; 

SCIEXTIFIC  OBSKKVAilON. 
BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ALPINE  CLUB. 

EDITED  BY  GEORGE  YELD. 

Contents. 

I.  THE  MODNTAINS  OF  NORTHERS  SIKKIM  AND  GARHWAh.  By 
A.  M.  Kbllas.  (With  Three  Pantrrama*,  Four  IUMtrati<^ns,  and  a  Afaji.) 

II.  THE  TKTE  DE  GUANDCROU  AND  THE  TOUR  DE  GRAUSON.  Ilv 
The  Editor.    {With  Tiro  llluttrntioM.) 

III.  THE  FIRST  ASCENT  OF  THE  MATTKHHORN  BY  THE  FrilGGEN 

AKKTK.    By  Da  Mario  Piacenza.    (  With  an  Jllu^tratum  ) 

IV.  A   NIGHT   ON   THE  HINTERSDSTENHORN.     By  H.  L.  Hutton. 

(  With  an  lUustratwu.) 

V.  INDOOR  TRAINING  FOR  CLIMBERS,  By  R.  P.  Ccu  Kjic  u:  .  M  P. 

VI.  THE  BRENVA  FACE  OF  MONT  BLANC.  By  J.  P.  Fauuar. 

VII.  The  Alpine  Cluu  Library. 
VIII.  Alpine  Accidents  is  lUlI. 

IX.  New  Expeditions  in  lail  (and  l«y4).    (With  an  Illuitrad  i  i 

X.  HIMALAYAN  EXPEDITIONS. 

XI.  Various  E.^cpeditions  in  1911.   {With  an  Illustration.) 
XII.  Alpine  Notes. 

XIII.  Reviews  and  Notices. 

XIV.  Proceedings  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
XV.  Err.\ta      No.  inr.. 

TO  BE  CONTINUED  QUARTERLY. 


Notices  for  tJie  Aiifjii^t  Number  should  be  sent  to  Q.  Yeld,  Esq.,  Alpine 
Club,  23  SaviUs  Row,  W.,  or  2  Burton  Lane,  York,  as  early  a$  possible,  and 
not  later  tJuin  tJta  Uth  of  July  191*2. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  iSc  CO. 

3U  PATERNOSTER  ROW,  LONDON; 
NEW  YORK,  BOMBAY,  AND  CALCUTTA; 
and  sold  by  EDWAliD  STANFORD,  12,  13  and  1-1  Long  Acre,  London.  W.C. 


Price  Two  Shillings.] 


ZERM  ATT,  switerhuri. 

The  Mountaineers*  Paradise. 

SXBASON,  BSAY  X  to  OCXOBBR  90. 

DEUGHTFUL  SUMMER  RESORT* 


HOTBL  MONT  ZBRMATT 
CERVJN  (Uft).       St307  fe«t. 

HOTEL  MONTE  ROSA.  „ 
HOTEL  VICTORIA 

(Lift,  CeotnU  HeaUng).  m 


HOTELS  SEILER  i 

Abow  ZMTOiatts 

HOTEL  RIFFELALP.  7,3117 
(Lift,  Central  Heating*) 

HOTEL  SCHWARZSEB, 
8,494  t«et. 


MODERN  COMFORT.        PRIVATE  SUITES  AND  BATHS  ATTACHED. 

I  of  Mekis  between  the  Hotels.    BesideDt  Phyticlan  and  Cbembt.     Baotrio  Uglkt. 

VOWUNQ.      TENNIS  QROUND.  ORCHESTRA. 


ILLUSTRATED   BROCHURE   POST  FRBE. 


RHONE  GLACIER,  BELVEDERE 

(ON  THE  FURKA  ROAD,  2274  m.  ALTITUDE). 

TIm  baifc  rtutiiif  pdnl  for  BzennloiM  ud  AfOMta  <«  ttw  Bbta*  Gteeiar  lUmU  m: 
SMunutoek,  Bhoocrtock,  Sohnecstw^  TriftHiWil,  ktsUgmMk*,  «•  ^  * 


f  * 

All  Modern  Comfort;;.    Baths,  Electric  LIs:ht  and 

Carriages,  guides  and  porters  at  disposition. 
Eoglisli  Divine  Service.     #     Post  and  Telegraph  Office. 
Inufioli  NOUMI  HOTBL  IIH6nB  QLAOIBR  AT  CN.BTBOH. 


*1 


Buffet  at  the  lallwaar  Station  Brisue.  f 

ASK  FOR  PAMPHLETS.  JoSKPfl  SEILER,  PropHftor. 


NORWEGIAN  HIGHLAND. 


Fefor. 


VInvtra,  %t,  au«br«n€lea«l.  2,SOO  ft. 

10  hoar*  trem  Olwlillaiila. 

flplendid  SitnatioD  and  View  !• 


apwnuia   nituaiioD   mun    view  w  im  JUmmi  ■! 
TotoiitioimeD  and  Rorvlane.  H 
until  lat  May.   .Siiiiiin<T^^i«»ou  15th  .luoe  to  ISttl 
Poll  PODiioa  trom  Kr.  &00  aU  Indodad. 


1 

GRAND  HbTEL  COUTTET  AND  DU  PARC  I' 

Hrot  CloM.      ElectHc  Light.   Lift.      Lown  Tennlo.  |i 

New  and  Perfect  Bathe  and  Sanitary  Inatallatlon. 

om  Au,  THa  Taut  aouw.  auu  wiktbr  •roaiv.  COUTTBT  BRQTItlSRS*  Proprletets.  I  i 
 HOTBL  BOTAIh  OHAlf OWX,  w  PMpvtalOf*.  |i 


Digitized  by  Google 


TaKe  your  cue  from  the, 
Talbot  Motorist  and  / 
looK  after  your  / 
pockets.  / 


"Economy  of  Upkeep"  marks  the  scoring  point 
of  the  Invincible  Talbot,  whilst  its  efficiency  and 
reliability  enable  it  to  comfortably  •*  give  one  away  " 
to  its  competitors.  Talbot  owners  know,  from 
the  consistency  of  Talbot  cars,  just  how  to  "cut 
their  cloth."  Write  for  catalogue  to-day — don't 
give  it  '*  a  miss  " — it  will  be  your    winning  hazard." 

kjnvincible^ 

TS5r 


CLEMENT  TALBOT  Ltd.  (g^) 

Automobile  Engineen. 
Barlby  Road.  Ladbroho  Grove.  LONDON,  W. 

Tele(TaB)>-.  "CUnit«l,  LondoB."  Telephone:  yxA  Paddiofcton 


G.P.O.  Telephone 
9015  CENTRAL. 


Registered  at  BUtioners'  HaU. 


BOOTS  FOR 
IflOUNTAIN^CLIRIBING. 

Dowie  Sl  Marshi 

(XatabtUhrd  1824) 
Rare  bad  long  experience  in  ouiking 
for  Trnvellen. 

Only  hAod-wwn  goodi  of  t?ir-  b<»^t 
on  made,  and  D.  A  M.  keet 

show  both  of  the  Ugtatest  ami   

kinds. 

Country  OuatoiD«n  will  please  M>nd 
Uoe*  of  the  feet  and  au  old  pair  nf  boot 
{guides  for  mesuarement. 

455  West  Strand,  London. 

3  doora  from  Trafalgar  tquare. 


ANDERSON  S' 
WATERPROOFS 

SPECIALITIES  for 

WINTER  SPORTS 

Illustrated  List — by  return. 

ANDERSON,   ANDERSON    &    ANDERSON,  LTD., 

37  Queen  VIotoria  St.,  E.C.       LONDON       6t-5B  Charing  CroM,  8.W. 


Shirts, 

Spencers, 

Alpine  Mitts, 

Puttees, 

Camel-hair 

Sleeping  Bags, 

etc. 


TAEGERj 


Fine 
PareWool 


1^. 


{l  iiicd  ill  the  Jucf^cr  Laboratory). 

Alpine  Outfits 

llluttrated  Price  Li»t  post  free. 


London : — 

126  Regent  Street,  W.  30  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

456  Strand,  Charing  Cross,  W.C.  115  Victoria  Street,  S.W." 
102  Kensington  High  Street,  W.     85  &  86  Cheapside,  E.C. 

Address  in  other  towns  on  application. 


Appltcattong  for  Advertiaements  to  be  made  to  Walter  Judd,  Ltd.,  Queen  Victoria  St., 

ffpottUwi'ode  4i  Cc.  Ltd.,  Printer   Otlefiftter,  Lomdon,  and  kfn. 


•Ogle 


RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 
University  of  California  Library 
or  to  the 

NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACIUTY 
BIdg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmona  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)  642-6753 

•  1  -year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  rrKXie  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 

DUE  AS  STAMPED  BELOW 


12.000(11/95) 


Digitized  by  Google 


Digitized  by  Google 


